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Howl! — A Poetry 
Gathering in Honor 
of Columbia’s Beats 


Homecoming 


Academic 

Holiday 


Tuesday 


Friday-Sunday 

SEPTEMBER 
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Washington, D.C., Louis Zukofsky ’24 
College Day Centennial Conference 


Friday 

OCTOBER 

1 

C250 Symposium: 
“The 21st-Century 
City and Its Values: I 
Urbanism, Toleration, 
Equality” 


Monday 

SEPTEMBER 

27 

The Inaugural Bettman 
Lecture: The Legacy of 
Meyer Schapiro ’24 

Friday 

OCTOBER 

1 

Roar! — Lions 
Football Pep Rally 

Wednesday 


October Degrees 
Conferred 


Tuesday 

NOVEMBER 


Election Day 
(University Holiday) 


Wednesday 

SEPTEMBER 

29 

Great Teacher 
Awards Dinner 


Saturday 

SEPTEMBER 

18 

C250 Community 
Festival 


Thursday 

SEPTEMBER 

30 

C250 Symposium: 
“Re:NEW Frontiers 
in Creativity” 


Saturday 

OCTOBER 

2 

C250 Closing 


Monday 

NOVEMBER 

1 


Monday 


Thursday 
NOVEMBER 

18 

Dean’s Scholarship Alexander Hamilton 
Reception Medal Dinner 


Thursday 

DECEMBER 

23 

Fall Term 
Ends 


Thursday-Friday 

NOVEMBER 

25-26 

Thanksgiving 

Holiday 


PHOTOS: KATHRYN WITTNER 


For more information, please call the Columbia College Office of Alumni Affairs and Development toll-free, 
(866) CCALUMNI, or visit the College’s alumni events website: www.college.columbia.edu/alumni/events. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Between the Covers 

As Columbia College parents, we really 
enjoyed your July issue of Columbia Col¬ 
lege Today. The new graphical layout of 
the cover gives the magazine a nice con¬ 
temporary lift but more importantly, 
what is "between the covers" continues 
to impress us. Just three years ago, we 
watched the mailbox daily hoping for a 
thick package from Admissions — now 
we find we can start to see the top of the 
hill as our son enters his senior year. 
Through this period, CCT has been a 
great link to the College, as it is difficult 
for us West Coast types to attend the var¬ 
ious parent events. 

This issue's "Flouting Convention, 

Parts I and II" were of particular interest 
to us, as we begin to wonder what career 
path our future CC grad will pursue. At 
first, my wife and I pondered the concept 
of a career in the handicapping or poker 
industries, but it struck us that you had 
profiled two extraordinary 
individuals who had once 
again demonstrated that 
perseverance, hard work 
and talent can result in 
remarkable achievement, 
regardless of what field 
one chases. The impor¬ 
tance of passion as a cata¬ 
lyst was nicely identified 
in these pieces. 

Tony Kushner ['78]'s 
Class Day address also 
was a kick to read and 
another testament to the 
wonderful alumni the 
College produces. So, con¬ 
grats on a beautiful new format, and we 
look forward to each issue to help us stay 
connected to CC during the coming year. 

Robert and Midori Stanton P'05 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

Kushner 

Thank you for printing the full text of 
Tony Kushner '78's Class Day address to 
the "redeemers and rescuers" of the Class 
of 2004. As an openly gay alumnus, I was 
thrilled to have this extremely talented 
and hard-working openly gay playwright 
be chosen as this year's speaker, and extra 
pleased that CCT saw fit to print the 
entire stirring text. Not only did Tony call 
on our youthful fellow Columbians to 
"change the world," but he was such a 
mensch about it, showing appreciation 


and respect for the parents, praising the 
campus so poetically as "this most beauti¬ 
ful brick and stony womb," describing a 
Columbia education as "superlative" and 
suggesting that even Republicans in the 
crowd have a role in weeding out the 
"boodle-minded misadventurers." 

Allen Young '62, '64/ 
Orange, Mass. 

Another View 

I read with dismay the infantile ramblings 
of Tony Kushner '78 that passed for a 
Class Day address. If the powers that be 
wanted a left-wing political diatribe, why 
not pick someone with better credentials, 
as for example, Nancy Pelosi? 

But more discouraging, as no one 
should care what Kushner's political 
views are, was his tired call to man the 
picket lines and "Save the World." How 
much more significant it would have 
been (you need to live in the real world to 
grasp this) to exhort the new graduates to 
be entrepreneurs, start 
new businesses, hire and 
train new workers, espe¬ 
cially the disadvantaged, 
and in general, promote 
the virtues of capitalism 
throughout the world. 

Edward C. Broge '43 
Glen Mills, Pa. 

I read with distress Tony 
Kushner '78's Class Day 
speech. Mr. Kushner 
shows writing ability of a 
sort, as he mentions 
numerous times that he is 
allotted only eight minutes for his talk 
and yet still manages to deliver a speech 
that seems eternal. Doubtless, 1960s lib¬ 
eralism is still in fashion at Columbia, 
but must that fashion be so garish and 
sloppy? Ruth Bader Ginsberg, Louis 
Henkin or Joseph Stiglitz could have 
delivered an address that was liberal and 
thoughtful, admittedly a difficult feat, 
but one within the realm of possibility. 

Compare Mr. Kushner's remarks to the 
commencement speech at Hillsdale Col¬ 
lege, delivered by Edwin Feulner of the 
Heritage Foundation. Dr. Feulner's speech 
(www.hillsdale.edu/newimprimis/2004/ 
july/july.htm), which concerned the cur¬ 
rent intolerance of conservatives and lib¬ 
erals, was nuanced, thoughtful and even 
self-critical (there's an unexplored literary 
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Within the Family 

In Politics, One Star Rises, Another Falls 


T wo alumni were promi¬ 
nent in political news this 
summer, one for a mete¬ 
oric rise, the other for a 
stunning fall. 

Barack Obama '83, a self-described 
"skinny kid with a funny name," 
delivered a rousing speech at the 
Democratic National Convention and 
emerged as one of the bright, young 
stars of the Democratic Party. 

Six months ago, Obama was a little- 
known state senator from Illinois, a 
liberal with clean-cut, boyish looks 
and solid credentials as a civil rights 
attorney and environmental activist 
but a household name only in the 
Obama household. When he declared 
his candidacy for an open U.S. Senate 
seat, Obama was in a pack of seven 
candidates, several of whom were bet¬ 
ter-known and better-financed. When 
he surprised the experts and won the 
March 16 primary with more votes 
than all his rivals combined, people 
outside his immediate circle of friends 
and supporters began to take notice. 
And when his early Republican oppo¬ 
nent withdrew from the Senate race 
because he was involved in a messy 
divorce, it appeared that the Gods of 



Politics indeed had anointed Obama 
as one to watch. 

And millions watched on July 27 
when Obama strode to the podium at 
the FleetCenter in Boston to deliver 
the convention's keynote address. It 
was a heady moment as he followed 
in the footsteps of such Democratic 
luminaries as Bill and Hillary Clinton 
and Ted Kennedy and set the table 
for the nominations of John Kerry 
and John Edwards, calling on Ameri¬ 
cans to "participate in a politics of 
hope" in a dynamic and stirring 
address that stole the spotlight from 
the Democratic heavyweights. Truly, 
a political star was born. 


Fewer than three weeks later, a star 
fell from the political firmament 
when Jim McGreevey '78 announced 
his resignation as governor of New 
Jersey. For a man described as being 
consumed by politics, walking away 
from the state house was a stunning 
decision, no matter what the reasons 
or how complex they may be. After 
all, he had been "one to watch" back 
in 1997, when, as a little-known, 
small-town mayor, he came within 
one percentage point of unseating 
New Jersey Governor Christie Todd 
Whitman, a Republican of national 
profile. Four years later, after Whit¬ 
man had moved on to a post in the 
Bush Cabinet, McGreevey easily won 
the governorship and seemed about 
to take his place among the Democra¬ 
tic elite. 

But fewer than three years into a 
troubled administration, McGreevey 
gave it all up, reminding us how little 
we know about our public figures, 
how fragile success can be and how 
quickly promise can turn to disillusion 
in the political arena. 

- 


avenue for you, Tony!). That Dr. Feulner's 
speech was given at little Hillsdale Col¬ 
lege and Kushner's at Columbia is 
depressing. However, don't worry, Mr. 
Kushner; don't worry. President Bollinger. 
The comparison is only depressing if you 
stop and think about it. 

William M. Carey '81 
St. Louis 

Pursuing Wealth 

Is the accumulation of wealth the sole 
criterion for a useful, productive life? 

My grandfather, also a Columbia gradu¬ 
ate, and I never felt that way. In articles 
that should have been in a Las Vegas 
tabloid rather than Columbia College 
Today ("Flouting Convention, Parts I and 
II," July), two professional gamblers are 
glorified. Remember, Jimmy the Greek's 
broadcast career came to an ignomin¬ 
ious end. Perhaps a third article about 


Jack Molinas ['53] should have been 
included, or Chet Forte ['57]. 

Richard R. Feder '69 M.D. 

Wheeling, W.Va. 

Playwright Tony Kushner ['78]'s charge 
to the Class of 2004 that "you will res¬ 
cue us from these dreadful, dreadful 
people ..." (page 7, July) is tragically 
undone on pages 20-23 of the same 
issue of Columbia College Today. The 
frantic, unmitigated greed for money 
that permeates the words on these 
pages and seems to drive the lives of 
Wayne Root '83 and Annie Duke '87, 
with no redeeming social value unless 
you count "and as soon as I have 
enough money I will run for the U.S. 
Senate" (page 21) or "she'll definitely be 
able to achieve her goals of 'earning a 
living, putting my kids through college 
and owning a nice home'" (page 23) is 
sickening, or did I miss something here? 


We are so obsessed with pointing fin¬ 
gers at our current administration that it 
seems we are profoundly failing to see 
from whence they come. Like Michael 
Moore, I say, "Shame on you, Columbia. 
Shame on you." 

Carol Coffin P'98 
Glenside, Pa. 

Reading List 

Leafing through the May 2004 issue of 
CCT, my eye was caught by a full-page 
photo of Irwin Edman '17, from whom I 
took an upper-division course in philos¬ 
ophy of art. I was surprised to read that 
he had been one of the founders of the 
Humanities course that I took in 
1937-38, my freshman year. A few pages 
further, the reading list for that course 
was given, and I detected three errors: 

We started with Homer's Odyssey, not 
Iliad, and Greek historians Herodotus 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Columbians Ahead of Their Time 


Olympians, Hall-of-Famers, Champions . . . Lions. Honor the legacy of Columbia athletes and of 
all Columbians Ahead of Their Time at Columbia 250 Closing Festivities, Homecoming 2004. 
Celebrate under the big top, bring your family for the carnival, join the alumni parade, and watch 
the Lions take on Princeton's Tigers at Baker Field on Saturday, October 2. For more information 
and to purchase tickets, visit WWW.c250.COlumbia.edu/dosing. 
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AROUND ™ QUADS 



Homecoming To Cap Columbia25<o Festivities 

By Lisa Palladino 


I oin College alumni and other mem¬ 
bers of the Columbia community 
this fall as the University wraps up 
its year-long Columbia250 celebra¬ 
tion at Homecoming on Saturday. 
October 2. 

Two weeks earlier, on Saturday, Sep¬ 
tember 18, Columbia fetes its neighbors 
from Morningside Heights, Harlem and 
Washington Heights with the C250 
Community Festival, an all-day event 
for kids and adults alike. Informative 
sessions, fun activities and live jazz are 
just a few of the activities planned. 

For the latest information, log onto 
ww w.c250. Columbia . edu / c250_events / 
community _festival/. 

On Saturday, October 2, Columbia's 
football team will seek to settle an old 
score with Princeton in the annual 
Homecoming game at Baker Field. The 


old score? It's the 200th anniversary of 
the duel between Princetonian Aaron 
Burr and Columbian Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton (Class of 1778) on the Weehawken 
Plains. 

The pre-game show, with Colum- 
bia250 Closing Ceremonies, begins at 
1 p.m. Don't miss your chance to par¬ 
ticipate in the historic Columbia250 
Alumni Parade, complete with school 
banners and flags. 

Homecoming would not be the same 
without the Big Top tent and children's 
midway carnival — and this year it's 
bigger than ever. Purchase tickets to the 
game and the barbecue at www.c250. 
columbia.edu/closing. 

Closing festivities also include two 
C250 symposia. "Re:NEW Frontiers in 
Creativity" will take place on Thursday 
evening, September 30, and feature stu¬ 


dents, professors and alumni of Colum¬ 
bia's Computer Music Center, which has 
been at the forefront of electronic music 
and arts since the days of Vladimir 
Ussachevsky. It will present some of the 
foremost figures in electronic perfor¬ 
mance, including incoming Edwin H. 
Case Professor of Music George Lewis, 
recipient of the 2003 MacArthur Award. 

On Friday, October 1, "The 21st- 
Century City and Its Values: Urbanism, 
Toleration, Equality" will take place at 
Miller Theatre. In three sessions — 
"Urbanism," "Toleration" and "Equali¬ 
ty" — this daylong event will convene 
many of the world's leading scholars 
and practitioners in architecture, ethics, 
law and anthropology. 

The symposia websites can be found 
at www.c250.columbia.edu/new and 
www.c250.columbia.edu/city. 



As alumni enjoy the big tent at Homecoming, a member of the Cleverest Band in the World finds a convenient place to rest her food. 
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Faculty 

House 



Weddings & 
Special Events 


Columbia’s Faculty House, 
located on Morningside Drive 
overlooking the park, offers 
the beauty and traditions of a 
University setting and excep¬ 
tional food and service. 

During the day light streams 
through tall windows and in 
the evening the city sparkles 
against the night sky On 
weekends the whole house can 
be devoted to your celebration. 

❖ ❖ ❖ ❖ 

For information 8c 
reservations, please contact 
the Catering Manager at 

(212)854-7192 

♦> ❖ ❖ ❖ 

Columbia University 

Faculty House 
400 West 117 th Street 
New York, NY 10027 


Columbia25o Calendar: Save the Dates! 


T his calendar highlights upcom¬ 
ing Columbia250 and College 
events. For more information 
on Columbia250 events, go to 
www.c250.columbia.edu, send 
a note to c250@columbia.edu or call toll- 
free (877) 250TH-CU. 

For more information on College events, 
including registration, go to www.college. 
columbia.edu/alumni/events/ or contact 
the Alumni Office: (212) 870-2288 or toll- 
free (866) CCALUMNI. 

NEW! Columbia's Chinese connection 

Friday-Saturday, September 10-11,9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Low Memorial Library 

No American university has had a deeper and more 
extensive exchange of students, scholarship and ideas 
with China than has Columbia. Join us for a two-day 
conference featuring a comprehensive look at Colum¬ 
bia University's impact on China during the past 
100 years and the role of Chinese students and Chi¬ 
nese scholarship at Columbia. 

NEW! The Louis zukofsky ['241 Centennial 
Conference at Columbia and Barnard 

Friday, September 17, 2-10 p.m.; Saturday, 
September 18,10 a.m-10 p.m.; Sunday, Septem¬ 
ber 19,10 a.m.-6 p.m. 

302 Philosophy Hall 

This conference will bring together an international 
group of scholars, poets and students to celebrate 
Zukofsky and his poetry. Co-sponsored by Michael 
Golston, assistant professor of English, and Serge 
Gavronsky, professor of French at Barnard, the Cen¬ 
tennial Conference will be the largest scholarly con¬ 
ference devoted solely to Zukofsky's work and life. 
Free and open to the public, but registration is 
required. [Editor's note: Please see July, page 30, 
for more on Zukofsky.] 

C250 community Festival 

Saturday, September 18,10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Morningside Heights 

Columbia University celebrates with its neighbors at 
this grand outdoor event and jazz festival featuring 
Dee Dee Bridgewater, Eddie Palmieri, Taj Mahal and 
McCoy Tyner. The day will be filled with family-fun 
and informative activities, stretching across West 116th 
Street from Barnard's campus west of Broadway, across 
Columbia's Morningside campus and into Morning- 
side Park. Free and open to the Columbia community. 

NEW! The Inaugural Bettman Lecture: 

The Legacy of Meyer Schapiro ['24] 

Monday, September 27, 6-9 p.m. 

501 Schermerhom Hall 
In the coming academic year, the art history and 
archaeology department will launch the Bettman Lec¬ 
tures, an endowed program of public lectures to bring 
leading thinkers in the field of art history to the Uni¬ 
versity, with the theme "the Legacy of Meyer Schapiro 
'24, '35 GSAS, in honor of the centennial of his birth." 
This opening program will focus on Schapiro, while 
the series will track his intellectual legacy in current 
research. Free and open to the public. 

NEW! C250 Symposium: "Re: NEW 
Frontiers in Creativity" 

Thursday, September 30, 6:00-8:30 p.m. 

Low Rotunda 

What is the new in art, and why does it matter? New 
sounds, new media, new poetics, new forms of story¬ 
telling and new models of seeing and hearing are 


emerging in startling ways. Columbia faculty, stu¬ 
dents and alumni artists and critics present an 
evening of improvised works in music and dance, 
computer installations and discussion about the inter¬ 
section of new music and technology, radical concep¬ 
tions of virtuosity and the process of creation. The 
program features performances and installations that 
will transform Low Rotunda, a dance on the famous 
steps of Low Plaza, robotic sculptures, a cyber trouba¬ 
dour, a trombone-computer improvisation and 
attempts to grasp what it all means. Free and open to 
the public, but registration and tickets are required. 

C250 Symposium: "The 21st-Century 
City and its Values: Urbanism, 

Toleration, Equality" 

Friday, October 1, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Miller Theatre 

New cities, and new kinds of cities, are emerging in 
the 21st century, many at a rate so precipitous that 
existing ideas of the city may soon be largely irrele¬ 
vant. Along the Asia Pacific Rim, in particular, explo¬ 
sive urbanization has produced a distinctive environ¬ 
ment marked by enormous size, extreme density, vast 
scale and extremely rapid rates of expansion. What 
models can describe the world's emerging cities? How 
can new urban centers promote the coexistence of mul¬ 
tiple cultures and religions? How does a city's organi¬ 
zation — its spaces, political and economic systems, 
normative expectations and patterns of social relation¬ 
ships —further or hinder equality? Professors Ira 
Katznelson '66 (political science and history) and 
Hilary Ballon (art history and archaeology) bring 
together architects and planners, legal experts, social 
scientists and others. Free and open to the public, but 
registration and tickets are required. 

NEW! Roar! — Lions Football Pep Rally 

Friday, October 1,1-3 p.m. 

Morningside campus 

Strike up the band(s) and show your Lion pride. 
Salute Coach Bob Shoop's troops at a pep rally fea¬ 
turing performances by the Columbia University 
Dance Team, the Columbia University Marching 
Band and many other student performers. 

NEW! Howl! - A Poetry Gathering in Honor 
of Columbia's Beats 

Friday, October 1, 8-10 p.m. 

The West End, 2909 Broadway 
Students, alumni and faculty are invited to gather for a 
reading at Jack Kerouac '44's and Allen Ginsberg '48’s 
old haunt, steps from Columbia's gates, including origi¬ 
nal work by student and alumni poets and a recitation 
o/Howl. Registration and tickets are required. 

Homecoming Versus Princeton 

Saturday, October 2, tent opens: 10:30 a.m., 
pre-game festivities: 1 p.m. 

Wien Stadium at Baker Field 
(free shuttle bus from campus) 

Don't miss the biggest game of the year as the Lions 
look to beat the Tigers to vindicate Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton. General admission game tickets ($15/adult, 

$7/children under 12) and separate gourmet barbecue 
tickets ($15/adult, $7/children under 12) are avail¬ 
able online: www.c250.columbia.edu/closing. A chil¬ 
dren's midway-style carnival will keep the little ones 
happy, while adults can mingle with alumni from all 
schools as well as with faculty and students. 

Alexander Hamilton Award Dinner 

Thursday, November 18,6:30-10:30 p.m. 

Low Library Rotunda, Faculty Room 

Join the College in honoring Robert K. Kraft '63 at 

this benefit dinner. 

Lisa Palladino 
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Dirks Named Arts & Sciences V.P. 


By Alex Sachare 71 

icholas Dirks, Franz 
Boas Professor of 
Anthropology and His¬ 
tory and chair of the 
anthropology department, is the 
new vice president for Arts and 
Sciences, effective September 1. He 
succeeded Ira Katznelson '66, 
Ruggles Professor of Political Sci¬ 
ence and History, who held the 
post on an interim basis for the 
past year following the resignation 
of David Cohen. Katznelson has 
resumed his faculty position. 

Dirks, whose areas of expertise 
include South Asian history and 
British colonial history, came to 
Columbia in 1997 from Michigan, 
where he founded the interdepart¬ 
mental program in anthropology 
and history and directed the Cen¬ 
ter for South and South East Asian 
Studies. From 1978-87, he taught 
at Cal Tech. In 2002, he was hon¬ 
ored by a committee of College 
students with the Lionel Trilling 
['25] Award, which recognizes an 
outstanding book published by a 
Columbia faculty member, for 
Castes of Mind: Colonialism and the 



Nicholas Dirks 


PHOTO: SHAWN CHOY '03 


Making of Modern India. 

"Nick is a highly distinguished 
scholar, dedicated to intellectual 
life within academia and in pub¬ 
lic affairs, internationalist in 
scope and embracing of diverse 
perspectives," President Lee C. 
Bollinger said in announcing the 
appointment. "He is eager to take 
on the serious and complex 
responsibilities of this distinctive 
role in the academic world." 

The vice president for Arts 
and Sciences is responsible for 
overseeing 29 departments of 
instruction in the humanities and 


physical and social sciences, and 
the faculty of the College, the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sci¬ 
ences and the Schools of the Arts, 
Continuing Education, Interna¬ 
tional and Public Affairs and 
General Studies. 

"The Arts and Sciences are at a 
critical juncture," Dirks said. "As 
we move forward, I hope to 
work with the administration to 
address a range of issues affect¬ 
ing the intellectual environment, 
pedagogical resources and quali¬ 
ty of life for faculty. Building on 
my background in and commit¬ 
ment to interdisciplinarity and 
internationalization, I look for¬ 
ward to working with the faculty 
to make the Arts and Sciences 
more diverse, vital and innova¬ 
tive in the years ahead." 

Dirks received his bachelor's 
in 1972 from Wesleyan and his 
master's (1974) and doctorate 
(1981) from Chicago. A former 
Guggenheim Fellow, MacArthur 
Fellow and Fulbright Scholar, he 
is completing a manuscript about 
Britain and the imperial conquest 
of India, tentatively titled The 
Scandal of Empire. 



Kraft To Receive Hamilton Medal 


E ach fall, the Columbia 

College Alumni Associa¬ 
tion presents the Alexan¬ 
der Hamilton Medal to 
an alumnus or faculty member for 
distinguished service and accom¬ 
plishment in any field of endeav¬ 
or. On Thursday, November 18, 
Robert K. Kraft '63, a business¬ 
man, owner of the two-time Super 
Bowl champion New England 
Patriots and the major benefactor 
of Columbia's Kraft Family Center 
for Jewish Student Life, will be 
honored at a dinner in the Low 
Library Rotunda. 

Kraft is founder and chairman 
of the Boston-based Kraft Group of 
Companies, a holding company 
with interests in venture investing, 
sports and entertainment, and 
paper and packaging. The Kraft 
Group also makes and holds a 
number of investments in venture 
stage companies, focusing on the 
cable business, radio, business-to- 
consumer, business-to-business, 
Internet technology and infrastruc¬ 
ture holdings. 


A Brookline, Mass., 
native, Kraft attended 
the College on an aca¬ 
demic scholarship. He 
played football and 
was a member of the 
Varsity "C" Club, Van 
Am Society and 
Senior Society of 
Sachems. Kraft was 
president of his fresh¬ 
man, sophomore and 
senior classes; stu¬ 
dents could not serve as president 
for three consecutive years. 
Thereafter, he was elected perma¬ 
nent class president. Kraft 
received a fellowship to attend 
the Harvard School of Business, 
where he earned an M.B.A. in 
1965. He is a University trustee 
emeritus, sits on the Boston Col¬ 
lege Board of Trustees and serves 
on the executive committees of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston and the Dana-Farber Can¬ 
cer Institute. 

Kraft purchased the Patriots in 
1994, saving the team from leaving 


New England. In the 
eight seasons that he 
has owned the team, 
the Patriots have quali¬ 
fied for the playoffs six 
times and appeared in 
three Super Bowls, 
claiming the franchise's 
first title with a 20-17 
victory over the St. 
Louis Rams in 2002's 
Super Bowl XXXVI and 
its second with a 32-29 
victory over the Carolina Panthers 
in 2004's Super Bowl XXXVIIL The 
Kraft Group's holdings in sports 
and entertainment also include 
Major League Soccer's New Eng¬ 
land Revolution. 

Kraft and his wife, Myra, live in 
Brookline, Mass. They have four 
children, David '94, Jonathan, Josh 
and Dan, and eight grandchildren. 

For more information on the 
dinner, please contact Shelley 
Grunfeld, Alumni Office manager 
of special events: (212) 870-2288 or 
rg329@columbia.edu. 

Lisa Palladino 



College Fund 
Rises for 12th 
Straight Year 

T hanks to the generosity 
of alumni, parents, stu¬ 
dents and friends of 
the College, almost $10 million 
was raised by the Columbia 
College Fund in the 2003-04 
academic year, compared with 
just more than $9 million in 
unrestricted annual giving last 
year. This continues a 12-year 
trend in increasing financial 
support for the College. 

The fund has experienced 
an almost 20 percent increase 
during the past three years, 
and the number of alumni 
donors continues to grow, as 
well. The Class of 2004 set a 
record with 74.8 percent of the 
senior class participating in the 
class gift, compared with 71 
percent last year and 52 per¬ 
cent in 2002. Parents also 
exceeded their goal this year 
with the Parents Fund raising 
more than $800,000, com¬ 
pared with just more than 
$700,000 last year. 

The development staff, led 
by Dean of Alumni Affairs 
and Development Derek Wit- 
tner '65 and Executive Direc¬ 
tor of the College Fund 
$usan Levin Birnbaum, 
worked with Fund $teering 
Committee members Mark 
Amsterdam '66, Geoffrey 
Colvin 74 (fund chairman), 
Burtt Ehrlich '61 and Edward 
Weinstein '57. The Alumni 
Association, the Board of Vis¬ 
itors, the Class Agents and 
the dedicated Alumni Office 
staff also were instrumental 
in the fund's success. 

Unrestricted annual giving 
is a vital ingredient in Colum¬ 
bia's success, providing cur¬ 
rent and immediately usable 
funds for the College's many 
operations. The largest single 
application of unrestricted 
annual giving is financial aid, 
preserving need-blind admis¬ 
sions and full-need financial 
support. Annual giving also 
bolsters the student services 
and activities that enhance 
the quality of undergraduate 
life and fortifies and enhances 
the Core Curriculum. 
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Hood, Shahabuddin To 
Receive Great Teacher Awards 


Tames F. Bender Professor of 
I Psychology Donald C. Hood 
I and Perwez Shahabuddin, 

, professor of industrial 
engineering and operations 
research at SEAS, will receive 
the 2004 Great Teacher 
Awards at the Society of 
Columbia Graduates Awards 
Dinner in Low Rotunda on 
Wednesday, September 29. 

Hood, a Columbia faculty 
member since 1969, is com¬ 
mitted to undergraduate 
teaching and often works with 
students in advanced courses 
that train them for graduate 
work. He received the 1993 
Mark Van Doren Award for 
Outstanding Teaching. 

Hood, who served as the 
University's vice president for 
Arts and Sciences from 
1982-87, has been chair of the 
psychology department on 
several occasions and served 
on the College's Committee on 
Instruction from 1993-97. In 
1992, he was elected to the 
Society of Experimental Psy¬ 
chologists. Hood has been on 
the editorial board of inves¬ 
tigative Ophthalmology and 
Visual Science since 1992, and 
has served as a trustee for 
Smith College since 1989, for 
the Guggenheim Foundation 
since 1996, and for Brown Uni¬ 
versity since 2002. He received 
his B.A. from SUNY Harpur 
(1965) and his M.S. (1968) and 
Ph.D. (1969) from Brown. 


Shahabuddin, who has 
taught at SEAS since 1995, was 
a researcher at IBM's T.J. Wat¬ 
son Research Center in York- 
town Heights, N.Y., where he 
specialized in systems analysis. 
A graduate of the Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Shahabud¬ 
din received his Ph.D. in opera¬ 
tions research from Stanford in 
1990. in 1997, he received the 
Distinguished Faculty Teaching 
Award given by SEAS alumni. 

in addition to the Great 
Teacher Awards, a special ser¬ 
vice award will be given to Pro¬ 
fessor J.W. Smit, the Queen Wil- 
helmina Professor of the 
History of the Low Countries, 
for his continuing commitment 
to undergraduate teaching and 
his unique contributions as a 
teacher of all four of Colum¬ 
bia's principal Core Curriculum 
courses. 

The Great Teacher Awards 
have been presented since 
1949, one apiece to faculty 
members from the College and 
SEAS, based on their ability to 
stimulate, challenge and inspire 
students and to make effective 
oral presentations; a demon¬ 
strated interest in students and 
the ability to relate positively to 
students outside the class¬ 
room; and a recognized stand¬ 
ing in academic discipline. 

For information about the 
Awards Dinner, contact Alexan¬ 
dra Baranetsky at (973) 376- 
2272 or ab665@columbia.edu. 


ROAR, LION, ROAR! 


Bill Campbell '62, president of 
Intuit, Columbia trustee and for¬ 
mer Lions head football coach, will 
receive the 2004 Gold Medal from 
the National Football Foundation 
and College Hall of Fame at its 
annual dinner on Tuesday, Decem¬ 
ber 7. The Gold Medal, the most 
prestigious award bestowed by the 
foundation, has been given annu¬ 
ally since 1958 and recognizes "an 
outstanding American who has 
demonstrated integrity and hon¬ 
esty, achieved significant career 
success and has reflected the basic 
values of those who have excelled 
in amateur sport, particularly foot¬ 
ball." Past recipients include seven 
U.S. presidents and leaders in 
industry, military and civic service. 

Four members of the U.S. fenc¬ 
ing team that competed at last 
month's Olympics in Athens have 
Columbia connections. Dan Kell¬ 
ner '98 and Jed DuPree '01 are 
College alumni, Emily Jacobson 
'08 is beginning her first year at the 
College and Erinn Smart '01 is a 
Barnard alumna. Two members of 
Columbia's 2003 national and east¬ 
ern lightweight rowing runners-up, 
Veljko Urosevic '03 and Milos 
Tomic '06, represented Serbia- 
Montenegro, while the goaltender 
for the Greek women's soccer team 
was assistant women's soccer 
coach Maria Yatrakis, daughter of 
Peter Yatrakis '62 and Kathryn 
Yatrakis, dean of academic affairs. 

Wade Fletcher '05, the 67" 
tight end who led Columbia with 
874 receiving yards and nine 
touchdowns last season, was an 
honorable mention choice for the 
Sports Network's Division I-AA 
preseason All-America team. The 



Bill Campbell '62 
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Lions open their 2004 football 
schedule at Baker Field against 
Fordham on Saturday, September 
18, in a 7 p.m. game that will be 
televised by the YES Network. 

Mike Zimmer, who helped 
build Columbia's men's light¬ 
weight rowing program into one of 
the nation's best during his six-year 
term as coach before coaching the 
Lion women's crew for the past 
eight years, has succeeded Scott 
McKee as coach of the men's 
heavyweight crew. McKee resigned 
in June after 13 seasons. A search 
for a new women's crew coach is 
under way. 

Jay Butler resigned after eight 
seasons as head women's basket¬ 
ball coach to accept a job as the 
first assistant coach at Division I 
Centenary. Under Butler, the 
Lions were 67-143 overall and 
33-79 in the Ivy League, including 
12-14 overall and 6-8 in Ivy play 
last year. A nationwide search for 
a new coach began in June and 
was continuing at press time. 


Continuing Education Launches Evening Extension 


C olumbia's School of Con¬ 
tinuing Education has 
launched the Evening 
Extension Program, an open 
enrollment program offering 
"Columbia quality" courses to 
people "who are unable for one 
reason or another to enroll in the 
regular courses offered to Colum¬ 
bia degree candidates," says 
Frank Wolf, dean of the School of 
Continuing Education. 

More than 25 courses are being 
offered in the inaugural Fall 2004 
semester, ranging from the contem¬ 
porary, such as "Achieving Perfec¬ 


tion: Understanding Six Sigma" 
and "Developing and Managing a 
Successful Business Plan," to more 
classical subjects, such as "Master¬ 
pieces of Western Art" and "James 
Joyce's Ulysses." Courses are taught 
by faculty members, researchers, 
scholars or professionals with 
expertise in a specific area. 

Classes meet one evening a 
week for 12 weeks, with the first 
semester beginning on Septem¬ 
ber 20. The fee for each course is 
$1,000. Classes are held Monday 
through Thursday on the Morn- 
ingside Heights campus or at 


neighboring facilities. 

"The Evening Extension Pro¬ 
gram is another way in which 
Columbia is trying to serve New 
Yorkers by making serious, high 
quality courses accessible to work¬ 
ing people at a reasonable cost," 
says Wolf. "By requiring that the 
relevant Columbia departments 
approve courses and instructors, 
we will assure the preservation of 
Columbia quality." 

Students who register in the 
Evening Extension Program are 
not required to submit academic 
records, but they will have access 


Program 

to the Columbia library system, 
which contains more than eight 
million volumes. 

Wolf noted that 2004 marks the 
100th anniversary of Extension 
Teaching, a program that offered a 
broad array of courses specifically 
for non-degree students that gained 
prominence in the early and mid- 
20th century but later faded. "Now 
we return to the best of that Exten¬ 
sion tradition," he said. 

For more information, a 
description of courses and an 
online registration form, visit 
http:/ / extension.columbia.edu/. 
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IN MEMORIAM 

Sidney Morgenbesser, John 
Dewey Professor Emeritus of Phi¬ 
losophy, died on August 1 in 
Manhattan from complications of 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis. He 
was 82. Morgenbesser was equal¬ 
ly celebrated for his kibitzing and 
witticisms as for his teaching 
skills and subject knowledge. 

Morgenbesser was born on 
September 22,1921, in New York 
City. After graduating from The 
Jewish Theological Seminary — he 
was ordained a rabbi — and City 
College, both in 1941, he earned 
an M.A. and a Ph.D. from Penn in 
1950 and 1956, respectively. After 
teaching at Swarthmore and the 
New School for Social Research, 
Morgenbesser joined Columbia's 
faculty as a lecturer in 1953. By 
1966, he was a full professor; in 
1968, he was a member of a facul¬ 
ty panel that drafted proposals to 
reform the University after the 
student unrest (during which he 
suffered "a good hit on the head"); 
and in 1975, he was named John 
Dewey Professor of Philosophy. 

He had visiting professorships at 
Princeton, Rockefeller, Brandeis 
and Hebrew universities. 

A Guggenheim fellow, Mor¬ 
genbesser served as chairman of 
the New York chapter of the Soci¬ 
ety for Philosophy and Public 
Affairs and was an associate fel¬ 
low at the Institute of Policy Stud¬ 
ies. He was a book review editor 
of The Journal of Philosophy and a 
member of the editorial board of 
The Nation. His interests included 
pragmatism, human rights, philos¬ 
ophy of the social sciences and 
theory of knowledge. 

Popular with students and col¬ 
leagues, Morgenbesser was best 
known for his keen intellect, col¬ 
laborative teaching style and acute 
wit. When he was honored with 
the Society of Columbia Gradu¬ 
ates' Great Teacher Award in 1982, 
Morgenbesser was lauded for his 
"outstanding qualities of mind and 
scholarship" and for his method of 
teaching, which "has a precision 
arid an impatience with preten¬ 
sion, which turns undergraduates 
into honest, diligent students, 
eager to learn and question." 

Morgenbesser leaves as his 
legacy a number of famous stories 
and oft-repeated clever lines and 
comebacks. The most famous, per¬ 
haps, is this: In the 1950s, Oxford 
philosopher J.L. Austin came to 
Columbia to present a paper about 



Sidney Morgenbesser 


the close analysis of language. He 
pointed out that although two neg¬ 
atives make a positive, nowhere is 
it the case that two positives make 
a negative. "Yeah, yeah," Mor¬ 
genbesser said dismissively from 
the audience. A close second may 
be: In the 1970s, a student of 
Maoist inclination asked Mor¬ 
genbesser if he disagreed with 
Mao's saying that a proposition 
can be true or false at the same 
time. Morgenbesser replied, "I do 
and I don't." 

The New York Times said of Mor¬ 
genbesser, "Kibitzing, a gift he 
developed on the Lower East Side, 
where his father was a garment 
worker, was the medium through 
which Morgenbesser reached the 
highest of intellectual planes. Col¬ 
leagues and former students 
described a teacher whose power 
and influence were felt not so 
much in a legacy of articles and 
books (there were relatively few 
for a tenured professor of his 
standing) as through the decep¬ 
tively whimsical give-and-take 
that allowed him to distill the 
essence of things, taking kibitzing 
to the edge of such frontiers as 
metaphysics and epistemology. 
With freewheeling intellectual ban¬ 
ter that many likened to Socratic 
dialogues, he influenced genera¬ 
tions of students, including the 
philosopher Robert Nozick ['59], 
who once wrote that he 'majored 
in Sidney Morgenbesser.'" 

"Someone recently asked me 
what Sidney Morgenbesser was 
known for, and I had to say that 
he was known for being Sidney 
Morgenbesser," good friend and 
colleague Arthur Danto, Johnson¬ 
ian Professor Emeritus of Philoso¬ 
phy, told Columbia's Office of 
Public Affairs. "He was one of the 


great philosophical personalities 
of the 20th century, or of any cen¬ 
tury, since the person most like 
him was Socrates, for both of them 
existed through impromptu philo¬ 
sophical conversations. I once fan¬ 
tasized traveling to see a leg¬ 
endary wise man of the kind they 
show sitting in the mountains. 
Before I could ask my question 
about the meaning of life, he 
would say, 'Wait, how is Sid?' " 

Morgenbesser edited Dewey 
and His Critics (1977) and Philoso¬ 
phy of Science Today (1967) and co¬ 
edited Free Will (1962), Philosophy 
of Science (1962), Philosophy, Science 
and Method: Essays in Honor of 
Ernest Nagel (1969) and Philosophy, 
Morality and International Affairs 
(1974). He wrote more than 50 
articles, many with colleagues. 

He is survived by his compan¬ 
ion, Joann Haimson. 

Lisa Palladino 


Jonathan Kramer, a composer, 
music theorist and a respected 
music professor, died on June 3 of 
leukemia. He was 61. 

Kramer's distinctive talents 
were widely recognized in the 
modem musical world. He was a 
distinguished author, among 
whose most prominent books are 
The Time of Music: New Meanings, 
New Temporalities, New Listening 
Strategies (MacMillan Publishing 
Co.) and Listen to the Music: A Self- 
Guided Tour Through the Orchestral 
Repertoire (Music Sales Ltd;), both 


published in 1988. He finished his 
last work — a long-awaited book 
on post-modernism — not long 
before his death. 

A Hartford, Conn., native, 
Kramer earned a B.A. in music 
from Harvard in 1965 and an 
M.A. (1967) and Ph.D. (1969) in 
composition from UC Berkeley. 
After teaching at Oberlin, Yale and 
the University of Cincinnati, he 
joined Columbia as a full professor 
in 1988, where he came to be 
admired by students and col¬ 
leagues. Kramer's close friend and 
fellow music professor, Fred Ler- 
dahl, remarked in his eulogy: 
"Throughout, he was a rock of 
steadiness, rationality and good 
counsel... he was a supportive 
and extremely diligent teacher and 
mentor of countless students." 

Jeffrey Milarsky, music director 
and conductor of the Columbia 
University Orchestra, announced 
that one of the orchestra's fall con¬ 
certs will be dedicated to Kramer, 
who often gave eloquent pre-con¬ 
cert lectures. In addition. The 
Jonathan Kramer Memorial Fund 
has been established to honor 
Kramer's life and art. Contribu¬ 
tions may be sent to the Music 
Department, Columbia University, 
2960 Broadway, New York, NY 
10027. (Please make checks payable 
to Columbia University/Jonathan 
Kramer Memorial Fund.) For more 
information, please contact the 
music department: (212) 854-3825. 
A memorial service will be held 
this fall. 



Wanted: All those 
who majored in Spec. 


If you spent more time in the newsroom than 
the classroom, we want to hear from you. 

alumni@columbiaspectator.com 

alumni.columbiaspectator.com 

• Read the alumni newsletter 

• Learn about broadsheet, color, new sports 
and arts sections, and more 

• Update your contact information 

• Support the 2004 Capital Campaign 
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TRANSITIONS 

James Ebert, former director of 
alumni relations and annual giv¬ 
ing at Yale Divinity School, is 
now an associate director of the 
Columbia College Fund. He will 
lead special fund-raising initia¬ 
tives in the Alumni Office, includ¬ 
ing the undergraduate financial 
aid campaign and "Frontiers of 
Science," the new Science Core 


course for first-years ... Susan 
Murray has joined the Alumni 
Office as an assistant director of 
the College Fund. Murray most 
recently worked in fund raising 
for NYC2012, which is trying to 
bring the Olympic Games to New 
York City ... On July 1, Timothy 
Cross, former director of electron¬ 
ic programs in the Alumni Office, 
assumed the newly created posi¬ 
tion of director of undergraduate 


programs and grants. Cross col¬ 
laborates with SEAS to identify 
foundation, corporate and gov¬ 
ernment support for undergradu¬ 
ate programs and educational ini¬ 
tiatives ... Assuming the position 
vacated by Cross, Adlar Garda 
'95, former assistant director for 
alumni affairs, young alumni, 
now holds responsibility for the 
Columbia E-Community, the 
online networking tool for Col¬ 


lege and SEAS graduates, as well 
as for the monthly alumni e- 
newsletters. 


David M. Schizer, a 35-year-old 
Columbia Law professor, has 
been named the school's 14th 
dean, making him the youngest 
dean of the nation's top law 
schools. Schizer succeeds David 
W. Leebron, who was dean for 
eight years before becoming pres¬ 
ident of Rice ... Mark Wigley, 
who has served as interim dean 
for the past year following the 
resignation of Bernard Tschumi, 
has been named dean of the 
Graduate School of Architecture, 
Planning and Preservation. 
Wigley has written extensively 
on the theory and practice of 
architecture. He has served as 
guest curator for widely attended 
exhibitions at the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York; the 
Drawing Center, New York; the 
Canadian Centre for Architec¬ 
ture, Montreal; and Witte de With 
Museum, Rotterdam. 


Albert G. Horvath has been 
named executive vice president 
for finance, effective October 1. 
Horvath, former controller at 
NYU, comes to Columbia from 
Cal Tech, where he is v.p. for 
business and finance ... R. Keith 
Walton, who has served as sec¬ 
retary of the University, has 
been promoted to executive v.p. 
and secretary of the University 
... Deborah F. Stiles, formerly a 
partner at the law firm of 
Debevoise & Plimpton, has been 
named v.p. for research opera¬ 
tions for the University ... 

Simon Klarfeld had been 
named executive director of 
Columbia/ Barnard Hillel, and 
Rabbi Charles Scheer, who 
served at Columbia for 34 years, 
is now director and Jewish chap¬ 
lain emeritus. 


Cindy Kong has accepted the 
newly created position of assis¬ 
tant dean of planning and 
administration for the College. 
Kong has worked in the Univer¬ 
sity's Office of Management and 
Budget since 1993, serving as 
associate budget director for the 
past seven years. 

a 


all imni@mli imhia 


Now you and your fellow graduates can 
secure a lifelong Columbia e-mail address. 



Register with alumni@columbia, 
the University’s alumni e-mail 
forwarding service. 


To learn more, visit the development 
and alumni relations Web site: 

www.columbia.edu/cu/alumni/forward 
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EVENING EXTENSION PROGRAM 


A unique collection of open enrollment courses. 
Recapture your intellectual curiosity by exploring 
a classic or contemporary subject. 

Classes are held once a week and 
begin on September 20, 2004. 

Visit our Web site to view 
course details and enroll. 


extension.columbia.edu 
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Keep thinking. 7 ' 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

EVENING EXTENSION PROGRAM 


COURSES 


ART HISTORY AND ARCHAEOLOGY 

• Masterpieces of Western Art I: From Ancient 
Greece to Chartres Cathedral 

• Landscape and the Visual Arts in China 

• Civilizations of Mesoamerica: From Aztec 
to Zapotec 

• Safeguarding the World’s Heritage in an Age 
of Globalization 

• Exhibiting Controversy: Museums and Censorship 


CAREER AND BUSINESS 

• Personal Investment Planning 

• Developing and Managing a Successful 
Business Plan 

• Achieving Perfection: Understanding Six Sigma 

• Introduction to Urban Real Estate Development I 

• Public Speaking 


HISTORY 

• The Vikings: 400-1100 

• The Arab-lsraeli Conflict in Its Historical Context: 
From Hertzl to Hamas 


LANGUAGE 

• American Sign Language I 

• Spanish for Medical Practitioners 


LITERATURE 

• Classics of Western Literature I: 
from Homer to St. Augustine 

• The Bible as Literature 

• Voyages in the British Novel 

• James Joyce’s Ulysses 

• History of the Comic Book 

• The Smell of Literature 


MUSIC 

• The Language of Music 

• Introduction to the Symphony: From Haydn 
to Corigliano 

• Traditional and Folk Music of the Americas 


NEW YORK CITY 

• The Great White Way: A History of 
Broadway I, 1700-1900 

• Landmarking New York City 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 

• The Politics of Nationalism: Mobs and Multitudes 

• International Human Rights 


SCIENCE 

• An Intelligent Guide to the Natural World: 
Popular Myths and Realities 

• Basics of Biotechnology 


extension.columbia.edu 
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First Person 

Bonum Serum Bonum 

By Lea Goldman '98 


I n the four years we spent together, 
carousing one night, buried in the 
stacks the next, I never suspected 
that my friend James Kearney '98 
was a writer. He excelled academi¬ 
cally, for sure, graduating with all the hon¬ 
ors conferred upon Columbia's brightest 
minds. With his wry, self-effacing humor 
and his Irish good looks, the sharpest 
blade in his arsenal was most certainly his 
intensity. But James, a writer? The same 
person who ran through Riverside Park at 
ungodly hours while the rest of us crept 
home from our Amsterdam haunts? 

Though he surrounded himself with jazz 
lovers, thinkers and artists of all kinds, it 
always seemed that James traveled with them, not among them. 
It's funny how much you learn about a person the hard way. 
In August 2002, a day before his 25th birthday, James was 
diagnosed with an aggressive brain tumor. His doctors gave 
him two years, if that. But true to his personality, James waged 
a war of intensity. Over the course of 19 months, he underwent 
two craniotomies, countless chemotherapies and a round robin 
of treatments and pills that crowded the cupboards. He fortified 
his body any way he could: first by running, then by walking, 
even by doing bedside push-ups after his doctor told him to 
stop. He also fed his mind, poring over the works of thinkers 
such as Thomas Merton '38, who helped him explain the inex¬ 
plicable. James' studies were a self-prescribed regimen that 
were as much a part of his daily treatment as his Taxol. 

James' disease worsened. His tumor spread. And in June 2003, 
he moved to Europe, first Brussels, then Paris, for a grueling 
experimental treatment program. It seemed that this was his last 
hope. In fact, Paris was James' great hope. 

It was there, in a new city teeming with inspiration, that 
James penned the play he had been aching to 
write. Kronos and Krainos is an unsettling glimpse 
into James' mind as he wrestled with his mortali¬ 
ty. The drama follows a group of overachieving 
but morally dissolute young urbanites on a des¬ 
perate search for hope and purpose. Their lives 
become intertwined in New York City's first sui¬ 
cide subway bombing. The play gives voice to 
James' fears, regrets, and perhaps most impor¬ 
tantly, his renewed faith in God. With poignancy 
and wit, it outlines our responsibilities as sur¬ 
vivors: Bonum serum bonum, live the good life. 

"Sometimes God does his best work, plays his 
most rippin' sets, in the dark," James wrote. 

James returned from Paris with little hope for 
recovery. Bedridden by January, a dozen of his 
close friends convened at his family's home in 
Westchester that month to perform Kronos and 
Krainos. Laughter echoed throughout the Kearney 


house, and for a few fleeting hours, it felt 
like the old days at Columbia. 

James died on March 27, 2004, after a 
ferocious and courageous battle with can¬ 
cer. He did not go gently. Having left us 
with a mission to live the good life, his 
twin sister, Megan '98, explained that we 
all had a responsibility to his legacy. 
"James made me promise before he died 
that his death would not be in vain," she 
said. Her goal was to stage Kronos and 
Krainos Off-Broadway by summer's end: 
secure a seasoned director, hire an experi¬ 
enced cast and fill the aisles so that Kronos 
and Krainos, this gospel of James, might 
breathe life into his legacy. 

None of us had contacts in Manhattan's theater circles. But we 
exploited, even harassed, our friends, many former Columbia 
classmates who now populate desks at the city's premier news¬ 
papers, magazines and TV networks. Eventually, we connected 
with Victor Talmadge, a seasoned Los Angeles-based director 
who immediately grasped James' vision. "The theme of faith, the 
constant discovery of one's spirituality in the face of adverse cir¬ 
cumstances, is also an idea that is wonderfully examined and 
universal in its message," he wrote after reading the script. The 
producers, including Megan, David Miele '98, TC '04, Claudia 
DeSimio '99, Joe Master '98 and myself, scoured the theater dis¬ 
trict for a suitable (and affordable) stage before settling on The 
Peter Norton Space on West 42nd Street — intimate enough to 
complement the nature of the show yet large enough to accom¬ 
modate the anticipated demand. (Overachievers, of course.) 

We sweated out July, hurriedly preparing press kits, websites, 
publicity plans, set designs and Playbills. Feverishly, we spread 
the word of Kronos and Krainos, distributing all tickets (free, cour¬ 
tesy of James' family) within two weeks and building a wait-list 
that exploded within days of an am New York feature. Profession¬ 
al actors rehearsed for six hours a day in an empty 
Chinatown loft provided by Andy Topkins '98 and 
his brother, David Topkins '94. 

The weekend of July 23-25, Kronos and Krainos 
was performed before standing room audiences. 
James had breathed himself so completely into 
his characters that, if I shut my eyes, the actors' 
voices echoed in the theater as James'. I'm certain 
I'm not the only one who experienced shivers 
that night. There were many occasions before — 
and will surely be occasions after — when we 
raise glasses and wipe away tears in remember¬ 
ing the beloved son, brother and friend we had in 
James Kearney. But on that weekend, to raucous 
applause and standing ovations, we also lauded 
James Kearney, the writer. 


Lea Goldman '98 is a writer in New York City. 



Shawn Sturnick (right) as Patrick receives news 
from the doctor (Dean Alai) in the final scene of 
James Kearney '98's play, Kronos and Krainos, at 
The Peter Norton Space in New York City in July. 

PHOTO: VICTOR GIORDANO 



James Kearney and his sister, 
Megan, both '98, in Van Am 
Quad. 

PHOTO: JEN KEARNEY 
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Columbia in 

Asia 

Dean Austin Quigley led a College delegation 
to East Asia in June, meeting with students, 
parents, alumni and government officials 



Lim Chuan Poh, second permanent secretary of Singapore's Ministry of Education, meets with Dean Austin 
Quigley and the rest of the College delegation on June 18. From left: Executive Director of Alumni Affairs 
Ken Catandella, Dean of Student Affairs Chris Colombo, Poh, Quigley, Dean of Alumni Affairs and Development 
Derek Wittner '65, Director of Admissions Jessica Marinaccio and Associate Director of Student/Alumni 
Programs Kathryn Wittner. 


On June 15, Dean Austin Quigley and five other 
College administrators took off on a 12-day trip to 
East Asia, where they met with current and 
prospective students, parents, alumni, educators 
and government officials. Dean of Alumni Affairs 
and Development Derek Wittner '65, who was 
making his third trip to the region in four years, 
explains the reasons behind the journey and why 
such trips are important to the College's future. 

By Derek Wittner '65 

C olumbia is committed to 
bringing together students of 
different backgrounds as an 
essential element of an out¬ 
standing liberal arts educa¬ 
tion. A lofty ideal? Maybe. 
But with a focus inspired by President Lee C. 
Bollinger, who considers Columbia's place in 


the world a guiding principle of his adminis¬ 
tration, the College is working to make this a 
reality. Given Asia's growing influence in the 
world, attracting students and connecting 
with alumni and parents from that region are 
priorities for the College. 

To place this objective in perspective, the 
College received 1,130 applications from 
East Asian students for the Class of 2008, a 
40 percent increase from 1995. 

There is much to be done. To be able to 
expand the pool of admitted students, and to 
do it without financial capacity as a condi¬ 
tion for someone wishing to study at Colum¬ 
bia, is one of the College's highest priorities. 

On June 15, we began a journey to Seoul, 
Singapore, Hong Kong and Taipei. Our 
itinerary included meetings with govern¬ 
ment officials and high school counselors to 
explore increasing student exchanges, to 


OPPOSITE FROM TOP LEFT 

1. Dean Austin Quigley 
discusses the merits of a 
general education with 
Tharman Shanmugaratnam, 
Singapore's minister for 
education, at a meeting 
of the Columbia 
University Alumni Club. 

2. Dean Quigley chats 
with Nick Serwer '78, 
who helped facilitate the 
Columbia group's visit. 

3. A close-up of the 
intricate ornamentaion 
atop a pagoda in Taipei. 
4-5. Dean Quigley is pre¬ 
sented with a teak box by 
Deputy Minister Fan Sun- 
Li of the Taipei Ministry of 
Education and a magazine 
by Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Michael 
Ying-mau Kau. 

6. Dean Quigley speaks 
before the Columbia 
University Alumni Club 
in Singapore. 

7. Dean Quigley with Claire 
Tsai '07 and Edward Lau 
'73 Business, president of 
the Columbia University 
Club in Hong Kong. 

8. Mik Vasarhelyi '04 tells 
prospective students in 
Hong Kong about life at 
Columbia. 

PHOTOS: KEN CATANDELLA AND 
KATHRYN WITTNER 
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welcome members of the Class of 2008 and 
their parents, and to further improve Colum¬ 
bia's connections with Asian alumni. Partici¬ 
pating were Dean Austin Quigley, Dean of 
Student Affairs Chris Colombo, Director of 
Admissions Jessica Marinaccio, Executive 
Director of Alumni Affairs Ken Catandella, 
Associate Dean of Student/Alumni Programs 
Kathryn Wittner and myself. 

It was in 2001 that Conrad Lung '72, a 
prominent businessman and president of the 
Asian Columbia Alumni Association, lob¬ 
bied to make Asia a College destination. His 
reasoning coincided with the College's agen¬ 
da — we had just developed a five-year plan 
to increase alumni participation, but we 
never thought as ambitiously, as globally, as 
Lung encouraged us to do. 

O ur first trip to Singapore, in 
June 2001, opened our eyes. 
Lung facilitated contact with 
the Columbia University Club, 
which held its annual dinner 
during our visit. With Lung as our guide and 
local support from Nick Serwer '78 and Berry 
Kwock '71L, P'03, we were warmly wel¬ 
comed by many College alumni and parents. 
However, our visit was met with some skep¬ 
ticism, which Serwer explained. "You know, 
we haven't seen a lot of Columbia faculty 
or alumni out here," he remarked. "One 
visit every five years just won't do, especial¬ 
ly when Harvard, Yale, Stanford and 
other schools are here all the time." We 
assured Serwer that our trip marked a 
departure from the past, and that we intended 
to routinely visit Asia. 

We felt we could accomplish several 
important objectives during these trips: 
enhance the College's profile in an increas¬ 
ingly important part of the world, establish 
and strengthen relationships with local high 
schools, meet with incoming students to 
offer advice about their programs, have them 
meet current students and have their parents 
meet current parents, and explore fund-rais¬ 
ing opportunities. The expectations were 
greatly exceeded: All but one student who 
was out of the country) admitted from Singa¬ 
pore in 2002 attended an advising session, 
and the positive reception we received from 
their parents was extraordinary. Sending a 
son or daughter 10,000 miles away to attend 
college in a big city is a courageous act; mak¬ 
ing a Columbia contact was reassuring to 
many of these parents. 

By 2004, we were more confident about 
visiting Asia. We were no longer strangers, 
and the fact that Bollinger had visited Asia in 
April and that Quigley was accompanying 
us reinforced the University's commitment 
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to community in Asia. "We are delighted to join the Alumni 
Office on this trip/' Colombo said at a Singapore Alumni Club 
meeting. "It's a great opportunity to reinforce our relation¬ 
ships with high schools in each city and to introduce our new 
students and their parents to members of the Student Affairs 
team." Marinaccio echoed his thoughts: "What particularly 
impressed me was the graciousness and great enthusiasm 
with which we were greeted by all generations of Columbians 
— alumni, parents and incoming students. The commitment 
to Columbia in Asia runs deep. We have wonderful partners 
there to help us achieve our goal of attracting the best minds 
in world to our campus. This trip has made those partnership 
ties even stronger." 

This trip was marked by opportunities we did not have on 
our first visits. Colombo, 

Marinaccio and Kathryn 
Wittner focused on meet¬ 
ing with students and 
parents, Catandella and I 
concentrated on building 
relationships with local 
alumni and Quigley met 
with all constituencies. We 
all were guests at the min¬ 
istries of education in Sin¬ 
gapore and Taiwan as well 
as the foreign ministry in 
Taiwan, and these meet¬ 
ings with government offi¬ 
cials reinforced the visit's 
importance. 

"The visits over the past 
four years have been very 
important to us in our 
efforts to increase club 
membership, embark on 
new activities and raise 
Columbia's profile in Sin¬ 
gapore," said Serwer. "The 
presence of Tharman Shan- 
mugaratnam, minister for 
education, at our dinner 
this year demonstrates the 
importance of the Colum¬ 
bia alumni community in 
Singapore to the govern¬ 
ment. And clearly, the pres¬ 
ence of Dean Quigley 
demonstrates the impor¬ 
tance that Columbia attaches to Singapore and the region." 

Q uigley and Shanmugaratnam were the guest 
speakers at the annual Singapore club dinner, 
which featured a lively and thought-provoking 
discussion of the benefits of a general education 
and the Core Curriculum as compared with a more 
specialized curriculum. "The data show that our graduates 
will change careers many times," said Quigley. "Our 
Core Curriculum is designed to enable them to adapt to 
different situations by acquiring a basic understanding 
of many points of view." There appears to be a growing appre¬ 
ciation in East Asia of an education that prepares students for 


many career changes and one that encourages interdiscipli¬ 
nary approaches to education, which can only help Colum¬ 
bia's status in the region. 

These visits also provided an opportunity to discuss ways 
of increasing contacts between Asian students and Columbia. 
"We look forward to enhancing the opportunities for 
exchanges with Columbia," said Michael Kow, Taiwan's 
deputy foreign minister, at the dinner in Quigley's honor. 
Many useful suggestions will involve follow-up in the coming 
year, including internship programs and student exchanges 
with learning institutes and high schools. 

Whether in Seoul, Singapore, Hong Kong or Taiwan, how¬ 
ever, it is clear that Columbia is competing not only with its 
U.S. peers for talented Asian students, but with China, whose 
dominance is felt through¬ 
out the region. This means 
that Columbia must contin¬ 
ue to capitalize on the ini¬ 
tiative begun this year by 
Bollinger's visit to Beijing 
and promote educational 
exchanges with the main¬ 
land as well as foster prom¬ 
ising relationships with 
Hong Kong and Taiwan. 

Our visit gave Quigley 
the chance to talk to alumni 
and parents about the Col¬ 
lege's financial aid needs 
and specifically our desire 
to offer aid to international 
students. Columbia's cur¬ 
rent financial limits make it 
possible to offer need-blind 
admission only to domestic 
students, except in unusual 
cases. 

The trip also allowed us 
to promote the student/ 
alumni connections pro¬ 
gram that the College has 
embarked upon as part of 
the plan to increase partici¬ 
pation. "The opportunity 
to welcome our new stu¬ 
dents before they arrive on 
campus, and to discuss 
their programs and answer 
their questions, helps 
demystify the experience awaiting them," said Kathryn Wit¬ 
tner, who participates in these programs for the Student 
Affairs Office. "By the end of the summer, we will have met 
with half of the incoming class." 

Bringing the Columbia community — alumni, students and 
parents — together has proven to be a winning formula, in the 
United States and abroad. "The trip is an important part of 
our participation plan. We are extending its reach to a global 
one," said Quigley. Q 


Derek Wittner '65 is dean of alumni affairs and development for 
the College and deputy vice president of University Development 
and Alumni Relations. 


Columbia is competing not 
only with its U.S. peers for 
Asian students, but with China. 
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Neon signs for Starbucks, 
7 Eleven and KFC are part 
of the mix in this street 
scene from Hong Kong's 
Lan Kwai Fong district. 

PHOTO: KATHRYN WITTNER 
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Campus 

Without 

Boundaries 

More College students than ever are spending 
part of their academic careers studying abroad, 
and are doing so in more varied locales 

By Tami Luhby '92 

G etting around Ho Chi Minh City with her limit¬ 
ed Vietnamese proved no problem for Molly 
Hartman-O'Connell '04. But when she arrived 
in the Mekong Delta to do field work during her 
study abroad program, she found herself at a 
loss for words. 

An anthropology major with a concentration in Asian-Amer¬ 
ican studies, Hartman-O'Connell was unable to communicate 
with her host family and to participate in their cooking rituals 
when she arrived in March 2003. But the family proved so 
friendly and patient that Hartman-O'Connell soon was har¬ 
vesting rice, feeding the fish and making rice wine with the two 
daughters. By June, she was helping to cut lettuce leaves and 
arrange the breads in front of the altar for one family's ancestral 
celebration and feast. 

"In the beginning, I was unable to do anything, but by the 
end I was totally part of what they were doing," says the 
Brooklyn native. 

As the first College student to study in Vietnam in an approved 
program, Hartman-O'Connell joins the growing ranks of under¬ 
graduates traveling to far-flung reaches of the globe. 

Students increasingly are venturing to Africa, Latin America, 
Eastern Europe and the Middle East, among other places, says 
Associate Dean of Academic Affairs Kathleen McDermott, who 
heads the College's Study Abroad program. This trend of going 
to developing countries has helped fuel the overall growth of 
the Study Abroad program. The College sends more than 300 
undergraduates per year overseas, more than double the num¬ 
ber of a decade ago. 

C olumbia students' increased interest in studying 
abroad mirrors a national trend. The number of college 
students studying abroad soared to 160,920 in 2001-02, 
up from 71,154 a decade earlier, according to statistics 
published by the Institute of International Education. The num¬ 
ber of students studying in places other than Western Europe 
also has grown dramatically, with China, Japan, Thailand, South 
Africa and Brazil registering some of the largest increases. 

"The issues [students] are looking at are global issues that 
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CAMPUS WITHOUT BOUNDARIES 



The growth in popularity of 
study abroad programs has 
created a campus without 
boundaries for many Col¬ 
lege students. The photo at 
top left of Molly Hartman- 
O'Connell '04 preparing a 
dessert called banh-it with 
her host family in the 
Mekong Delta region of 
Vietnam was one of the 
winners in 2003-04 Cross- 
Cultural Connections Con¬ 
test. The other winning 
photo, at bottom left, was 
taken by Gideon Fink 
Shapiro '04 in Njili, Cam¬ 
eroon. Above, a student 
cleans sand from a painted 
wall at an excavation site in 
Amheida, Egypt, on an 
expedition led by professor 
of classics and history 
Roger Bagnall. The remain¬ 
ing three photos show E3B 
students at their beach 
classroom in the Dominican 
Republic and doing research 
in the Caribbean Sea. 


PHOTOS: CAMEROON, GIDEON FINK 
SHAPIRO '04; DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
SETH ROSENFELD '06; EGYPT, ROGER 
BAGNALL AND BETHLEHEM DEJENE; VIET¬ 
NAM, MOLLY HARTMAN-O'CONNELL '04 


( “In the beginning, I was 
unable to do anything, but 
by the end I was totally part 
of what they were doing.” 

cross borders, so they need to know more about parts of the 
world that are not necessarily part of the Western Civilization 
curriculum," says Peggy Blumenthal, vice president for educa¬ 
tional services at the HE, which administers the Fulbright and 
other study abroad programs. "They are realizing that their 
careers will be global, and they need cross-cultural, language 
and confidence skills." 

To be sure, many Columbia students still choose traditional 
programs in Western Europe. About two-thirds of participants 
pick that region, opting to study at places such as Reid Hall, 
Columbia's long-standing program in Paris, or the Berlin Consor¬ 
tium for German Studies. England and Spain also are popular. 

But it's not simply a European vacation for these students, 
McDermott says. Gone are the days when studying abroad meant 
lounging on the beaches of France or clubbing all night in Spain. 
The number of approved programs shrunk after the faculty Com¬ 
mittee on Study Abroad made sure each one immersed students 
into the culture and instituted rigorous academic requirements. 

These changes were part of a larger revamping of the program, 
which occurred about five years ago, in order to encourage more 
students to take advantage of the opportunity. The faculty became 
more involved, which helped prompt more undergraduates to 
apply, says Dean of Academic Affairs Kathryn Yatrakis. And the 
administration streamlined the application process so students 
knew to go to McDermott with questions or issues. 

Years ago, students inquiring about studying abroad were 
told about the overwhelming bureaucracy involved and the dif¬ 
ficulty in transferring credits. Now, they can attend a daylong 
fair during the fall semester, where they can learn about differ¬ 
ent overseas opportunities and find out how to take advantage 
of them. Study abroad veterans are on hand to talk about their 
experiences and show off their photo albums. Students 
also can go to the Study Abroad program's website (www. 
studentaffairs.columbia.edu/studyabroad) to get answers to 
frequently asked questions. 

Faculty say experiencing foreign countries and cultures first¬ 
hand is important. In addition to immersing students in a differ¬ 
ent culture, it can broaden their views on other countries as well 
as their own. "Studying abroad can be integral to their majors 
and help them with their studies," said Karen Van Dyck, profes¬ 
sor of modem Greek literature. "You see not only other cultures 
from inside, but you see your own culture [differently]." 

W hen Gideon Fink Shapiro '04 decided to study 
abroad in the fall of his junior year, he looked for 
a program that would get him out of the class¬ 
room and into the culture. The Cincinnati native 
chose to go to Cameroon through the School for International 
Training Study Abroad program, attracted by its theme, "Cul¬ 
ture and Development" and its month-long independent study 
opportunity. 

There, he studied workers' struggles and labor unions in a 
developing country and learned how to do culturally sensitive 
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interviews and archival research. He spent a month each in three 
cities, each with a "radically different culture." For example, 
Dschang was a small university town with only two paved 
roads, while Yaounde was a cosmopolitan capital with sky¬ 
scrapers and more than a million residents. And through his 
host families and his "brother," who took him to dance clubs, 
town markets and soccer games, he participated in everyday life 
and learned about rituals, such as the importance of greetings. 

The experience gave him a new view on Africa and made 
him realize how much more there was to the continent than the 
stereotypical images of war, famine and the jungle. And it 
changed his view on his homeland, as well. "It was totally dif¬ 
ferent to build relationships and see how people carry on daily 
lives in a rich culture and struggle to improve their lives. I was 
a participant in a foreign culture, as well as an observer and 
researcher," says Shapiro, an urban studies major. "It made me 
look at my own culture differently. I had to appreciate certain 
things differently because lots of Cameroonian people 
expressed real envy at my being able to jump on a plane and go 
to the U.S. I went feeling critical of the U.S. but I had to face the 
fact that though American politics and culture have faults, they 
also have characteristics that make them appealing to others. I 
came to appreciate the dichotomy of American life." 

Detailing their trips abroad on film earned Shapiro and 
Hartman-O'Connell photography honors in the 2003-04 Cross- 
Cultural Connections Contest, which allows students to tell of 
their experiences creatively. Shapiro's picture is from the vil¬ 
lage of Njili, Cameroon, while Hartman-O'Connell's is of a 
Mekong Delta family preparing food. Erica Wolff '04 won for 
her essay on her time in Prague. [Editor's note: Both winning pho¬ 
tos accompany this article. To read Wolff's winning essay, go to 
www.college.columbia.edu/aboutcc/news/cross_ culturaljwolff.php.] 

O ne reason that more undergraduates are flocking to 
far-off lands is the growth of new ethnic majors and 
programs at the University, McDermott says. The 
Institute for Research in African-American Studies 
was founded in 1993 and Latino and Asian-American programs 
were created in the mid-1990s after students pushed for the cre¬ 
ation of more studies relating to the American experience of 
people of color. 

Environmental studies also has risen in prominence on cam¬ 
pus in recent years, with the establishment of the department of 
ecology, evolution and environmental biology (E3B) in 2001. 

Learning about these subjects in class fuels students' interest 
to see and experience these parts of the world first-hand. Thus, 
more venture to Asia, Africa and South America, or to places 
such as Brazil and the Dominican Republic to study the tropi¬ 
cal forests or marine ecosystems. "As new majors and new 
areas of endeavor are created, these programs follow," McDer¬ 
mott noted. 

The E3B program helped prompt the launch of the Summer 
Ecosystem Experience for Undergraduates, which took stu¬ 
dents to the Dominican Republic in 2003. Created by Don Mel- 
nick, who holds the Distinguished Professorship in Conserva¬ 
tion Biology and is the executive director of the Center for 
Environmental Research and Conservation, the five-week sum¬ 
mer session allows students to study marine and inner tidal 
ecosystems. (A similar course in Brazil, which studies the trop¬ 
ical forest, is in its fifth year.) 

While many students take the class to fulfill two semesters of 
Columbia's science requirement, program director James 
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CAMPUS WITHOUT BOUNDARIES 



( Faculty can be critical to 
the expansion of study 
abroad programs at the 
College. 

Danoff-Burg admits, there are budding scientists in the mix. Sev¬ 
eral participants have switched their majors to environmental 
biology or have become more active in environmental groups. 

Seth Rosenfeld '06, a political science major who signed up 
for the program last summer, considered environmental science 
as a concentration and took a climate systems class as a fresh¬ 
man. He wanted the chance to do field research and to see what 
impact development has on biodiversity. 

Rosenfeld's classes included studying beach erosion by looking 
at water levels and coastal plant growth and biodiversity in the 
country's interior rain forests. His independent research project 
was on the effect of tidal patterns on sea urchins. 

A Bloomfield Hills, Mich., native, Rosenfeld learned that 
while a resort or a development may be labeled sustainable or 
eco-friendly, it often doesn't adhere to the principles of mini¬ 
mal impact on local biodiversity. "It's a lot easier for us in 
wealthier countries to talk about protecting the environment," 
Rosenfeld said. "It's a lot harder in developing counties, where 
the only resources of the developing economy are drawn from 
the environment." 

Faculty can be critical to the expansion of study abroad pro¬ 
grams at the College. Classics and history professor Roger Bagnall 
took three students to Egypt last spring to participate in the exca¬ 
vations at Amheida. He described it as the only program of its 
kind that includes excavation experience. 

This opportunity appealed to Julia Abbott '05, a classics 
major from Boulder, Colo. Though she's spent many years 
abroad, she had never been to an Arab country or to Africa. She 
reveled in the discussions and visits to sites at Luxor and Khar- 
ga Oasis, where she gazed upon the ruins not as a tourist, but 
as a scholar looking at their role in history. 

"The Amheida program was an ideal opportunity to see 
how I could use my classics training to [gain] a much wider 
experience than studying only in a classroom," Abbott said in 
an e-mail from Egypt. "Since I was little. I've been fascinated 
by ancient Egypt and Greece, but it only recently began to 
dawn on me that I could incorporate those interests into a seri¬ 
ous academic program." q 

College or SEAS undergraduates seeking study abroad information 
should visit www.studentaffairs.columbia.edu/studyabroad and con¬ 
tact their class dean. 



Tami Luhby '92 covers personal finance for Newsday. 


Columbia's excavation at Amheida offers students the opportu¬ 
nity for a semester in Egypt that combines fieldwork with class¬ 
room study and visits to other archeological sites and muse¬ 
ums. The excavation is part of the Dakhleh Oasis Project, an 
international venture studying the interaction between human 
settlement and the environment over the long span from the 
earliest human presence in the oasis to modern times. 

PHOTOS: ROGER BAGNALL AND BETHLEHEM DEJENE 
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So Near and Yet So Far 

Jim Lima '85 heads New York's effort to put Governors Island back on the map 
By Charles Butler '85 




Governors island occupies 
172 acres in New York Harbor, 
with spectacular views of 
downtown Manhattan, Brook¬ 
lyn and the Statue of Liberty. 


Castle Williams, one of Governors 
island's most distinctive structures, was 
built nearly 200 years ago and served 
for many years as an Army prison. 


hink of lower Manhattan for a moment. What 
comes to mind? Sure, Wall Street and Mott 
Street, the Brooklyn Bridge, the Woolworth 
Building, the Staten Island Ferry and, sadly but 
undoubtedly. Ground Zero. 

Keep mulling the sites, though. Is there any¬ 
thing else you can pick out — say, Victorian 
homes that rival those 
of Cape May? Or, a U.S. 
Army fort whose barri¬ 
cades once held an 
AWOL Rocky Grazi- 
ano? Or, a golf course 
where tee shots soar 
into a Hudson River 
backdrop only to come 
down on fairways far 
from honking horns 
and pushcart vendors? 

Is that the lower 
Manhattan you're used 
to picturing? Not likely. But Jim Lima '85 knows 
such a place exists. The challenge: getting others 
to know. 

The place is Governors Island, the 172-acre 
strip in New York Harbor with enough history — 
and, in Lima's view, plenty of promise — to be the 
next great Big Apple attraction. In the summer of 
2003, Lima was named president of the Gover¬ 
nors Island Preservation and Education Corp. 
(GIPEC), a state- and city-run agency with the 
mandate to redevelop the all-but-abandoned 
island. For nearly two centuries, the government 
owned the island, using it as an Army base before 
the Coast Guard took control in 1966. 
But in 1996, the Coast Guard left the 
island, leaving it virtually unoccupied 
and dormant, until President George W. 
Bush transferred rights to the island, for 
$1, to New York in January 2003. 

Technically, the island is part of Man¬ 
hattan, though you'll need to take a five- 
minute ferry ride to get there. And, right 
now, access to the island is only begin¬ 
ning to open up. This past summer, 
GIPEC and the National Park Service 
offered about a dozen guided tours per 
week; in addition, visitors could roam a 
one-mile stretch of the island's espla¬ 
nade on Saturdays. It's Lima's job to 
accelerate that, turning this desolate 
stretch into a draw, rivaling Liberty 
Island, Ellis Island and every other New 
York City attraction, for visitors' time. 


attention and spending dollars. "There is a 
remarkable lack of awareness. Most dyed-in-the- 
wool New Yorkers know nothing about this 
place," Lima, 40, says one afternoon at a South 
Street Seaport restaurant, looking through plate- 
glass windows toward the island. "Even if they 
know of it, they haven't been there." Still, he adds, 
"They are amazed when they walk onto it." 

You bet they are. A few weeks later, Lima 
takes a couple of first-timers on a private tour of 
the island. The visit is like opening a history 
book, one untouched for years, and discovering 
pieces of America's and New York City's past. 
For example, just 50 or so yards from the island's 
dock, Lima walks you to the entrance of Fort Jay. 
On this winter day, the fort is empty, cold and 
gray. But when it was built, in the late 18th and 
early 19th centuries. Fort Jay was a strategic out¬ 
post for troops who would later fight in the War 
of 1812. Its name comes from John Jay (Class of 
1764), who went on to, among other things, help 
negotiate the Treaty of Paris in 1783, which for¬ 
mally ended the Revolutionary War, and, in 
1794, the Jay Treaty, which was intended to iron 
out remaining differences between the United 
States and Britain. Unfortunately for Jay, many 
of his compatriots felt that the latter treaty 
lacked much bite; his reputation subsequently 
took a beating and his namesake fort took on a 
new designation: Fort Columbus. Only a 1904 
proclamation from President Theodore Roos¬ 
evelt got "Jay" back on the fort. 

A ttached to Fort Jay's gateway is a 
plaque, presented in 1952 by the 
College Alumni Association, honor¬ 
ing Columbia students and faculty 
members who were involved in its 
construction. In part, it reads, "In keeping with 
the American tradition that men will defend free¬ 
dom with both ideas and arms, this plaque is pre¬ 
sented to Fort Jay ... to memorialize the fact that 
in 1794, students and faculty of Columbia worked 
with shovel and barrows to help erect this fort. 
Named after John Jay, Columbia graduate of 
1764, whose life exemplified the best traditions of 
free men." 

In fact, Columbia's connections seem to run 
deep throughout Governors Island. Lima says 
there is some evidence that King's College, in 
the late 1770s, considered moving from its loca¬ 
tion near Trinity Church to the island. "I'm still 
looking for the documentation, but that appears 
to be the case," Lima says. 
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Lima next takes the visitors to a quad where 
13 Victorian homes, painted a quiet yellow, are 
grouped in a horseshoe. These are the officer 
homes, built around 1880. And while they could 
use a visit from fix-up master Bob Vila, the visi¬ 
tors consider their stylish facades with front- 
porch views of New York Harbor and wonder 
what they would go for on the open market. 

The group walks a few feet to a neo-Gothic 
church and Lima opens the musty but still mag¬ 
nificent chapel of Saint Cornelius the Centurion, 
which was built in 1905 and is the successor to a 
similarly named chapel erected in the 1840s. 
Credit for the original St. Cornelius, Lima says, 
goes to the Rev. John McVickar. In the 1840s, 
when he was the Governors Island chaplain and 
a Columbia professor, McVickar convinced Trin¬ 
ity Church to fund its construction. And today, 
as Lima points out, "Trinity Church owns St. 
Cornelius Chapel. We own the land under it. It is 
the only building we don't own [on the island]." 

Of course, there are some less sacred secrets. 
At one point, while walking through the island's 
other fort, Castle Williams, which, like Fort Jay, 
was built nearly 200 years ago but later became 
an Army prison, Lima notes, "It's rumored that 


Rocky Graziano, the welterweight boxer, was 
locked up here after going AWOL during World 
War II." Lima also points out that songwriter 
Burt Bacharach was stationed on the island in 
the 1950s and played piano in the G.I. Officers' 
Clubs for servicemen, and that the Smothers 
Brothers, Tom and Dick, were bom there when 
their father was stationed on the island. Lima 
saves a favorite fact for the back of the island, 
whose foundation is made up of landfill from 
the construction of the old Manhattan Third 
Avenue "el" train. "Over there is a bowling alley 
that had a Burger King," Lima says. He pauses a 
moment, then with a sly smile adds, "which was 
one of the few in the world that sold beer." 

Clearly, Governors Island has nooks and cran¬ 
nies filled with great trivia. But Lima wants the 
island to have a present and future, too. And he's 
using his arsenal of experience, from nearly 20 
years of studying and executing urban-design 
plans, to shape Governors Island so that it's a 
top-of-mind destination for business executives, 
educators and tourists. The trick? Doing it in a 
way that's in line with the island's new charter. 
"There is no question the land would be valuable 
as real estate if we could build luxury housing or 


“There is a 
remarkable lack 
of awareness. 
Most dyed-in- 
the-wool New 
Yorkers know 
nothing about 
this place.” 


Jim Lima '85 says Gover¬ 
nors island's proximity to 
Manhattan, just a five- 
minute ferry ride away, 
should help it become a 
popular tourist attraction. 
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In 1794, 
Columbia 
students and 
faculty worked 
to help construct 
Fort Jay, which 
is named 
after John Jay 
(Class of 1764). 



President George w. Bush 
(center) meets with New 
York Governor George Pataki 
(left) and Mayor Michael 
Bloomberg prior to transfer¬ 
ring rights to Governors 
island to the city and state 
in January 2003. 


a casino — things you could do 
to generate a lot of money/' he 
says. "But part of getting the 
island for $1 for the people of 
New York was agreeing to legal¬ 
ly binding deed restrictions that 
prohibit permanent residential, 
casino and industrial use and a 
number of other things." 

That said, Lima is putting 
together his dream scheme of 
activities and attractions that 
would provide the revenue 
needed to offset the costs of 
maintaining the island. Consid¬ 
ering the island's proximity to 
Wall Street, he pictures a major 
hotel chain operating world- 
class meeting venues that could 
host economic conferences in the scope of the 
World Economic Forum in Davos, Switzerland. 
He envisions universities holding educational 
conferences and tapping into the island's historic 
and environmental links. He tosses out the idea of 
getting a philanthropic organization to develop a 
youth-oriented golf program that would make 
use of the 9-hole executive course built just a chip 
shot from Fort Jay. "Safe to say," Lima points out, 
"it's the only golf course with a Manhattan ZIP 
code." (One hitch to that plan, however, is that the 
course is part of a 20-acre area, which includes 
Fort Jay and Castle Wiliams and is overseen by 
the National Park Service, not GIPEC.) And he's 
thinking of ways to entice concert promoters and 
theater groups to stage events on the island. 

"Once we tap into the tourist market, we'll get 
people out here who will have a range of things to 
do — go to an ecology center, a military museum 
or a theatre performance, take a bike ride around 
the island or go to a 
spa that supports a 
meeting facility." Lima 
pauses as visitors con¬ 
sider the novelty of a 
spa in New York Har¬ 
bor. "Why not?" he 
says. "Why go to Tuc¬ 
son when you could 
go right here?" 

Throughout his time 
in New York City as a 
Columbia student and then as an official involved 
in various housing and development projects, 
Lima has been driven by the potential in the city's 
different pockets. A native of Tiverton, R.I., where 
he helped run his father's restoration contract 
business while an undergrad, Lima majored in 
architecture and urban studies and later complet¬ 
ed a master's program in real estate development. 
"I spent a lot of time in Avery Library," he says 
with a laugh. Among his professors, Lima points 
to Gwendolyn Wright, an architectural historian 



and host of the recent PBS series 
History Detectives, for "inspiring 
me to think about ways to con¬ 
tinue to improve cities." As such, 
he became an "adventuresome 
urbanite," often spending his 
free time roaming the city and 
admiring its architectural mix¬ 
tures. "My friends joke that I 
should have more broken bones 
in my body because I am always 
looking up instead of straight 
ahead," he says. 


An interior view of Castle Williams, 
which is said to have held boxer 
Rocky Graziano after he went 
AWOL during World War II. 


L 


ima's jobs have taken 
him to all comers of 
New York. He spent 
several years with the 
New York City Coun¬ 
cil's Land Use Division on development projects 
in such areas as the Rockaways. Then, from 
1996-2001, he was an assistant commissioner at 
the NYC Department of Housing Preservation 
and Development, which brought him front and 
center with some of the major new residential 
construction sites around the city. For a sample of 
Lima's work, head up to Harlem between Madi¬ 
son and Lexington Avenues and 116th and 120th 
Streets. In recent years, new contextual multi¬ 
family housing units have been constructed, styl¬ 
ish but affordable. "It was said that we couldn't 
build multi-family housing up there, that the 
financing wouldn't work. We found a way to 
make it work," Lima contends. "They said retail 
wouldn't work. We insisted on it so the streets 
would be lively and safer and provide more serv¬ 
ices. And there has been real success." 


I 


■ n 2002, Lima became senior v.p. for spe¬ 
cial projects at the NYC Economic Devel¬ 
opment Corp., and in July 2003, Mayor 
Michael Bloomberg tapped him to over- 
1 see Governors Island. In announcing 
Lima's appointment, Bloomberg said, "Since 
President Bush, Governor [George] Pataki and I 
announced last year that the people of New York 
have regained possession of Governors Island — 
the 'Crown Jewel' of New York City's harbor — 
Jim has worked tirelessly to ensure the island 
will be used for the greatest possible public ben¬ 
efit. His firsthand experience, coupled with his 
leadership skills, wealth of expertise working on 
complex projects throughout the city and talent 
for consensus building, will prove invaluable to 
Governors Island's future." 

While Lima calls it a "dream job," it's one 
that's evolving. At times, he is a design facilitator, 
working with potential architects and planners 
outlining future redevelopment projects. At oth¬ 
ers, he is a fund raiser, looking for the financial 
connections that will make his grand ideas real. 
And at others, he's an old-fashioned tour guide 
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“At some time, 
6-8 million 
people are 
going to come 
to the World 
Trade Center 
Memorial, and 
they are going 
to be looking 
for other things 
to do. We want 
to be a must- 
see destination 
in lower 
Manhattan.” 


The Admiral's House, 
complete with cannons, is 
a prime example of the 
stately officers' residences 
on Governors Island. 


who needs to make do when the unexpected 
happens. One day in August 2003, shortly after 
landing the job, Lima took a group from the Pres¬ 
ident's Advisory Council on Historic Preserva¬ 
tion to the island for an inspection. As the tour 
wound down, a glimpse from the island to the 
mainland left little doubt something was up: The 
great Northeast Blackout had commenced. 

"Most of the people in the group were from out 
of town, and they said, 'Can we stay out here?' " 
Lima recalls. "The guys from the firehouse had us 
over for a barbecue. We had an amazing after¬ 
noon, and we watched as the sun went down 
behind the Statue of Liberty." 

As relaxing as that moment may have been, 
Lima admits his biggest challenge may be stay¬ 
ing patient as he begins bringing this lost land 
into the 21st century. He's moved himself and 
his seven-person staff into permanent space in 
one of the island's arsenal buildings. This past 
summer, he booked several corporate events 
on the island as well as an evening of free out¬ 
door short films shown on the island's parade 
grounds, which attracted nearly 1,000 people. 
And by the fall, he expects to have the island's 
seven ball fields and one soccer field, left over 
from the days when more than 4,000 people 
lived there, back in play and available for the 
city's recreational leagues. 



The long-range goals — contracting with 
hotel operators and signing up major donors — 
will take longer, and come as the city moves for¬ 
ward with the Ground Zero restoration project. 
"We need to understand that at some time, 6-8 
million people a year are going to come to the 
World Trade Center Memorial, and they are 
going to be looking for other things to do. We 
want to be a must-see destination in lower Man¬ 
hattan," he says. 

For that to happen, Lima adds, "Every place 
needs something iconic about it, a postcard 
image. Right now, we don't have one. But that is 
the exciting design solution ahead of us. There 
are many exciting problems to solve 
in ways that we haven't begun to 
determine. We want to be innova¬ 
tive and creative, and we want 
design excellence." 

Lima finishes his coffee and looks 
back at the island bathed in late 
afternoon sun. Then, he says, sim¬ 
ply, "We need to create some buzz." 

For more information on G1PEC, 
please visit www.govisland.com. 


Charles Butler '85 is a features editor 
with Runner's World magazine in 
Emmaus, Pa. 


This plaque, attached to Fort Jay's gate¬ 
way, was presented by the Columbia 
College Alumni Association in 1952 to 
honor students and faculty who partici¬ 
pated in the fort's construction in 1794. 
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Students Give, 

Get Much in Return 

In addition to benefiting the needy, the 
Kraft Clothing Pantry has channeled 
student philanthropy and taught its 
volunteers valuable lessons. 

By Sarah Lorge Butler '95 

ne Friday morning last winter, 
while many undergraduates were 
still snuggled comfortably in their 
sheets, Amanda Resnikoff '06 had 
already worked herself into a 
lather. It was 9 a.m. and she was 
setting up the Kraft Clothing 
Pantry, arranging heavy tables, 
dragging racks of clothing filled 
with winter coats and heavy 
sweaters into position and lug¬ 
ging boxes of shoes onto an eleva¬ 
tor. With one volunteer in bed 
with the flu and another running 
late, Resnikoff hustled to get the 
set-up just so before the pantry 
opened at 10 a.m. sharp. She had 
reason to hurry: The previous 
week, 23 clients seeking clothing 
for themselves and their families 
were waiting outside the pantry's 
doors. 

The Kraft Clothing Pantry is a 
student-run organization that pro¬ 
vides free clothing to homeless 
and low-income people in Morn- 
ingside Heights and elsewhere in 
the city. Resnikoff is one of the 
coordinators of the group, which 
is part of Tzedek Hillel, the social justice arm of the Kraft 
Family Center for Jewish Student Life. The pantry comes to 
life each Friday during the academic year from 10 a.m. to 
3 p.m. in the lobby space of Kraft's Rennert Hall. 

Inside, a smiling cadre of volunteers greets the clients, takes 
their information — name, address, number of family mem¬ 
bers they're shopping for and the referring agency — and 
enters it into a database. Then, clients are free to browse. The 
basic operating procedures are simple: Clients spend as much 
time as they want browsing through the clothing and can take 
within limits: two pairs of pants, two sweaters, one pair of 
shoes per family member. As clients check out, the items are 
entered into the computer, and the client can return in two 
weeks. But those limits often serve more as guidelines, 
Resnikoff explains, after a woman departs with three 
sweaters. "She hasn't been here in a year. And sweaters? We 
have plenty of sweaters." 


A desire to channel student magnanimity and take 
advantage of valuable real estate gave rise to the cloth¬ 
ing pantry. In Fall 1999, before Hillel moved from Earl 
Hall into the new Kraft Center, Rabbi Jennie Rosenn '91 
gathered a group of student leaders to consider how the new 
building could be a resource to the neighborhood. "The new 
space was beautiful and huge, and space in Manhattan is a rare 
commodity," says Alison Hirsh '02, who cofounded the pantry 
with Mamie Glassman '02. "We wanted to make sure we put it to 
better use than simply [for ourselves]." 

The students began a needs assessment to see what services 
the neighborhood lacked and to determine what students could 
feasibly provide. Glassman, Hirsh and several others began 
interviewing local clergy, social service providers, community 
activists, politicians and police. They talked to more than 50 
people to develop a sense of what Morningside Heights most 
needed. Two ideas — a clothing pantry and a daycare center — 
surfaced repeatedly. A daycare center, which would require 
licensing and insurance, was quickly deemed impractical for 
students to rim. Thus, the clothing pantry was born. 

The students set about seeing how other clothing donation cen¬ 
ters in the city operated. They surveyed at least 12 organizations, 
asking them how they obtain clothing, how it is distributed, what 
their rules are and whether other services are offered. "We got an 
abundance of ideas," says Glassman, who now attends Harvard 
Business School. "Then we had to sort through and decide which 
ones made the most sense for us." 

That's where Glassman and Hirsh 
took over, and the clothing pantry 
developed according to their vision. 
Suitemates during freshman year 
and involved in Community Impact, 
the duo shared a passion for service. 
They spent long hours during their 
sophomore year drawing maps of 
the space, meeting with Rosenn and 
talking about procedures and poten¬ 
tial pitfalls. "Mamie and Ali were 
very sophisticated in their thinking 
about things such as referrals and 
limits and how you find that balance 
between ensuring clients' dignity 
and ensuring that a few don't take 
advantage of the program at the 
expense of others," recalls Rosenn, 
who until last winter was associate Jewish chaplain and director of 
Tzedek Hillel. Their foresight proved remarkably accurate; the 
plan the pair developed remains largely intact today. 

The guiding principle behind the pantry is kavod, a Hebrew 
word that means honor or dignity. Where other clothing centers 
in the city operate like a closet — a client requests pants and a 
staffer gets a pair of pants — Glassman and Hirsh wanted the 
Kraft pantry to resemble a retail experience. "In everything we 
did, we wanted to make sure people were treated with respect," 
says Hirsh, who works in Brooklyn for New York State Assem¬ 
blyman Vito Lopez. "We wanted people to have some control 
over their choices." 

By the end of Spring 2000, Glassman and Hirsh had begun 
collecting clothing. When members of the Class of '00 moved out 
of their dorms after graduation, the pantry yielded a wealth of 
donations, which were sorted during the summer. In the fall, 
Glassman and Flirsh ran a clothing sort as a freshman orientation 
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KRAFT CLOTHING PANTRY 



Student volunteers sort clothing at 
the Kraft Clothing Pantry, which 
accepts donations throughout the 
week and distributes clothing on 
Fridays. Now in its fourth year, the 
pantry's client database contains 
about 500 names, not just from 
Morningside Heights but from 
throughout Manhattan as well as 
Brooklyn and the Bronx. 

PHOTOS: CHRIS TAGGART 


event and held pizza nights to 
entice students to help organize 
clothes and recruit volunteers. 

By February 2001, having pub¬ 
licized the service at nearby 
churches, synagogues and 
social service agencies, they 
were ready to open. 

"Our first concern," Glass- 
man says, "was whether any¬ 
one was going to show up." 

The first day, 10 people came. 

Four Fridays later, 50 clients 
passed through the doors. 

Though the pantry mostly had 
been publicized on the Upper 
West Side, people soon started 
coming from Brooklyn and the 
Bronx. Now, in its fourth year, 
the pantry database holds approximately 500 client names. 

I t hasn't been entirely smooth sailing, and the pantry has 
evolved to handle unanticipated developments. A security 
guard was hired to watch over the pantry during operating 
hours. Common questions and answers needed to be trans¬ 
lated into Spanish. There's never enough large-size clothing 
and men's clothing is especially hard to come by, as is professional 
apparel, baby clothes, winter coats, gloves and underwear. Mounds 
of unsorted clothing sit in storage upstairs, because donations are 
plentiful but time for sorting is not. Each week, it's a race to get the 
pantry dismantled and the parts put away upstairs before the auto¬ 
mated Shabbat elevator starts stopping on every floor. 

But such challenges only inspire student ingenuity. A lot of 
funky, older-style clothing didn't fit clients' needs, so volunteers 
took items that were being passed over week after week and held 
a "vintage" clothing sale on College Walk. With the $200 they 
earned, the pantry bought staples, like underwear and socks. 

Students began to question why the pantry's patrons were in 
need of clothing donations. In the second semester, Glassman 
and Hirsh invited representatives from Community Impact's 
Advocacy Coalition to set up a table at the pantry. Advocacy 
Coalition provides referrals to other services a client might need 
— soup kitchens, substance abuse programs, shelters, even pro 
bono legal services or medical help. The student volunteers, 
says Amy Ravis, director of Tzedek Hillel programming, "look 
at things systemically. They know that people's need for cloth¬ 
ing is a symptom of something larger, that people are in need of 
other services, and students are thinking about them holistical¬ 
ly. I'm constantly impressed with their sensitivity and passion." 

Glassman and Hirsh also had to start thinking about how the 
pantry would continue after they graduated. For the last two 
years of their undergraduate days, they were up every Friday 
before 8 a.m. to work at the pantry. Not every volunteer shared 
their level of commitment, but the pair uncovered three dedicat- 

HOW YOU CAN HELP 

Clothing donations — especially men's clothing, larger sizes for men and women, 
coats, professional apparel and baby clothes — can be dropped off with the secu¬ 
rity guard in the lobby of the Kraft Center at 606 w. 115th St. Financial donations 
are welcome, as well. Checks should be made payable to Columbia/Barnard Hillel 
and sent c/o Amy Ravis, 606 W. 115th St., New York, NY 10025. Please indicate 
that the donation is for the clothing pantry. 

For more information, please contact Ravis at (212) 854-0456 or aravis® 
hillel.columbia.edu. 


ed students to take over as coordinators and put them through a 
rigorous training, showering them with logistical information 
and putting them through role-plays. "How do you deal with a 
belligerent client who wants to take a garbage bag full of 
clothes?" Hirsh asks. "How do you be an enforcer? It's not easy." 

The training paid off, and under the second generation's coor¬ 
dinators, Tara Coleman '05 Barnard, Jessica Leber '04 and Joyce 
Liu '05, the pantry flourished and improved. Those three 
installed new coordinators, including Resnikoff and Christina 
Persaud '06, at midyear, so there would be a semester overlap if 
new questions arose, and they developed a comprehensive train¬ 
ing manual of procedures for set-up, clothing limits and staffing. 

T he results have been far-reaching and friendships 
have been forged. One man who frequented the 
pantry, showing off pictures of his infant daughter, 
stopped coming. He turned up a few months later to 
explain that a new job was keeping him away. 
"We've had a few clients fold clothing and organize, becoming 
volunteers for a little while," Leber says. "That was a nice thing. 
There's definitely a rapport — they chat about their lives, we 
know their names." 

For the students, the experience has been eye-opening. 
"Every day was a lesson in how fortunate I've been," Glassman 
recalls. Hirsh echoes her friend's view, and notes that it also 
showed her something more. "It gave me perspective on how a 
lot of people in my college world lived," she says. "You should 
see some of the clothing that was donated: an Armani suit with 
the tags on it. Banana Republic, Abercrombie." 

While indigent New York families left the pantry with clothes 
for a season, the students gained experience in management, com¬ 
munity organizing, coordinating volunteers, fund raising and 
working with the public and the Columbia administration. "I 
don't know how many other people can say they ran a small social 
service organization from the top down in college," Leber notes. 

The volunteers are grateful to see a child dressed warmly, a 
parent treated with dignity, a need filled. "When I was inter¬ 
viewed for the job I have now," Hirsh says, "my boss asked me 
to name the one thing I've done that I'm most proud of, and the 
clothing pantry is it." *-> 


Sarah Lorge Butler '95 is an editorial projects writer at 
Sports Illustrated. 
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250 Years 

Columbia College, 1754-2004 

The Recentering of the College 



The College has had 14 deans, from John 
Howard Van Amringe (left. Class of 1860), 
who served from 1896-1910, to Austin 
Quigley, who has served since 1995. 
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COLUMBIA'S 2 50TH ANNIVERSARY 


In the 1990s, under the leadership of President George Rupp, the College 
and SEAS were strengthened and undergraduate education’s importance 
was again brought to the forefront of the University. With Austin Quigley as Dean 
of the College since 1995, the College has reaffirmed its place as one of the premier 
undergraduate institutions in the world. Applications for admission have soared to 
record levels, rising by more than 90percent in Quigley’s tenure, and the College’s selec¬ 
tivity rate has dropped to an all-time low of 11 percent. Columbia College has become not 
only a school of choice but a school of first choice for many of the best and brightest stu¬ 
dents. 


In this excerpt from his book, Stand, Columbia (Columbia University Press, 2003, 
$39.95), Robert McCaughey, Anne Whitney Olin Professor of History at 
Barnard, discusses the changes that have taken place at the College in the past 
15 or so years, including the diversity of the student body, changes to the 
campus and the importance of all faculty interacting with under- 


By Robert McCaughey 

ne factor that contributed to 
the different trajectories of 
the recent relationships of 
Barnard College and Teach¬ 
ers College with Columbia 
University stems from their 
different missions. Whereas 
Teachers College is a compre¬ 
hensive graduate and profes¬ 
sional school of education, 
Barnard’s mission is to provide its women undergradu¬ 
ates with a residentially based liberal arts education. 
And, as it turned out, it was undergraduate education 
that became one of the university’s major concerns in the 
1990s. In 1996, looking back on the first years of his pres¬ 
idency, [former University President George] Rupp 
reminded the trustees: “The main emphasis at Columbia 
was to enhance undergraduate education, placing the 
College and SEAS at the center of the University.” 

Perhaps it took an outsider who studied at Princeton, 
taught at Harvard and resided over Rice to bring to Low 
Library the conviction that no American university can 
achieve greatness if it is seen to neglect its undergradu¬ 
ates. Evidence that Columbia University had done this 
since the 1890s was undeniable, to the ongoing conster¬ 
nation of generations of College alumni. The College was 
not only the smallest undergraduate unit among the 
Ivies, but it was also the most administratively and finan¬ 
cially beholden to its own university. The lament of the 
College’s first dean, John Howard Van Amringe (Class of 
1860), that the College, with respect to the rest of the uni¬ 
versity, “was as in a shadow,” could be heard from each of 
his successors into the 1980s. 

In June 1941, Lawrence Condon ’21 brought these 
decades-long sentiments to public notice in his Survey of 
the Relationship of Columbia College to Columbia Uni¬ 


versity, ostensibly presented to the university as his 
class’s 20th-anniversary gift. “Funds and assets origi¬ 
nally intended for the purposes of Columbia College,” 
the Survey contended, “have been employed ... [to build] 
a huge, many-sided University.” As for Columbia Col¬ 
lege, Condon went on, “It seems fair to say that its best 
interests have not been served but have in fact been sub¬ 
ordinated.” [President Nicholas Murray] Butler (Class of 
1882) used his annual report in the fall of 1941 to rebut 
the charges, asserting that “it is the power of Columbia 
University which has brought into being the Columbia 
College of today.” The bombing of Pearl Harbor pro¬ 
duced a truce of sorts between Butler and his disgrun¬ 
tled College alumni but no resolution. 

As indicated earlier, Butler’s four successors ([Dwight 
D.] Eisenhower, [Grayson] Kirk, [Andrew W] Cordier, 
and [William] McGill) did little to assure alumni that 
Columbia College occupied all their waking thoughts. 
Under [Michael] Sovern, a [1953] graduate of the College, 
relations between the College alumni and Low Library 
warmed significantly, although grumblings could still be 
heard that the University was only interested in the Col¬ 
lege for its wealthy graduates. The firing of the popular 
dean Robert Pollack in 1988 was seen by some College 
alumni as an example of Low Library’s getting up to its 
old tricks. 

That same year, Provost [Jonathan] Cole — another 
graduate of the College (1964) — first articulated the pol¬ 
icy with respect to the College of “enlargement and 
enhancement,” only to have the policy decried by the Col¬ 
lege faculty, administrators in Hamilton Hall and College 
alumni as yet another attempt by the university to make 
the recently application-rich College pay for a larger share 
of the university’s operations. Even some trustees regard¬ 
ed Cole’s expressions of fealty to the College with undis¬ 
guised suspicion. In the event, the budgetary difficulties of 
Sovern’s last years made it difficult to deliver on the 
“enhancement” aspect of the stated strategy, even as the 
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Gone are the days when it was a point of pride among some senior faculty 
that they had no contact with undergraduates. 



President George Rupp (left) and Dean Austin Quigley were key 
figures in the College’s renaissance during the past decade. 


“enlargement” part was widely felt to be proceeding all 
too well. 

So, too, Rupp’s first pronouncements on the College, 
perhaps most spectacularly his comment that if every¬ 
thing at Columbia worked as well as “The College Core,” 
the university would be in fine shape, elicited from the 
College Believers little more than suspended disbelief. 
This began to change, however, when he called for the 
demolition of the functionally and aesthetically chal¬ 
lenged Ferris Booth Hall, since the mid-1950s the locus 
of Columbia College extracurricular life, and set out to 
build in its place a more than $65 million state-of-the-art 
student center. Doubting Thomases were also converted 
by a visit to Butler Library, where the $12 million reno¬ 
vations of the gloomy space previously occupied by the 
Library Service School transformed it into an elegant, 
inviting and digitally sophisticated undergraduate library 
for the twenty-first century. 

At Columbia, more than on less highly congested cam¬ 
puses, space within the existing campus footprint is the 
coin of the realm. This remained as true in the 1990s as it 
had been in the 1950s, when College alumni calling for an 
undergraduate gym were consigned to the rocky cliff of 
off-campus Morningside Park and told to come up with 
the money first. In the 1990s, the needs of the College 
were met with substantial allocations of on-campus prop¬ 
erty and, in the instances of the student center and the 
library, before naming gifts of $25 million from Alfred 
Lerner ’55 and $10 million from the Milstein family were 
in hand. The $12 million upgrading of the Dodge Fitness 
Center in 1995-96 is another instance of a capital 
improvement aimed primarily at undergraduates. Two 
other new buildings just outside the campus footprint, the 
dormitory on 114th and Broadway and the Kraft Family 
Center for Jewish Student Life [named for Robert K. 
Kraft ’63], also directly addressed the needs of hundreds 
of Columbia and Barnard undergraduates. 


or all these recently added ameni¬ 
ties, the Columbia campus today 
runs little risk of being confused 
with its Ivy counterparts, much 
less a pricey spa. As befits its urban setting, 
it is congested and noisy. Faculty learn to 
teach through sirens, jackhammers and 
planes approaching LaGuardia much as 
clergy preach through wailing babies. 
Newly arrived students — and not a few 
new faculty — note the emphasis placed on 
the adjectival component of the tough love 
they sometimes encounter from library and 
custodial staff. Nor are those experiencing 
initiatory disorientation always assured 
understanding from on high. “If you want 
more structure,” President Rupp informed 
a Columbia Spectator reporter voicing 
these concerns, “go to Amherst or Prince¬ 
ton.” Warm and fuzzy it is not. 

During the Rupp presidency, Columbia College 
expanded enrollments by 25 percent, from 3,200 stu¬ 
dents in 1993 to 4,000 in 2002. More than 80 percent 
of the entering class in 2002 came from outside New 
York State, with Californians constituting the second 
largest state contingent. It may still not be nationally 
representative, but the College’s student body has of 
late acquired a distinctly bicoastal character. 

Even as Columbia College expanded, the social 
sciences and humanities departments continued the 
now two-decade process of downsizing their grad¬ 
uate programs. They did so by becoming more selec¬ 
tive and in the early 1990s more generous, offering 
full fellowships for nearly all the students they 
admitted to their Ph.D. programs. Largely gone are 
the days of self-financed Ph.D. students who, 
because of multiple part-time teaching jobs or night 
shifts driving cabs, required 10-plus years to com¬ 
plete their dissertations. 

The shrinking of graduate programs has made 
more arts and sciences faculty available to teach 
undergraduates, both within the traditional Core and 
in upper-level undergraduate courses. Full-time facul¬ 
ty in the humanities and social sciences are now 
expected to teach at least one undergraduate course 
per year, with the norm expected to rise to two. Gone 
are the days when it was a point of pride among some 
senior faculty that they had no contact with under¬ 
graduates. Departments that slight their undergradu¬ 
ate responsibilities now do so at their budgetary and 
reputational peril. 

Columbia College in the 1990s became increasingly 
selective, with its apply-to-admit rate dropping from 
30 percent in 1993 to 15 percent for the entering class 
in 2002. That year, among the nation’s 2,000 four-year 
colleges, only two (Harvard and Princeton) turned 
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COLUMBIA'S 250TH ANNIVERSARY 


Rupp identified the College as the most underleveraged part of the University 
and then proceeded to leverage it to the hilt. 



Alfred Lerner Hall (center), the student center that opened in 1999, 
has more than twice the space of its predecessor, Ferris Booth Hall. 


away a higher proportion of applicants. 

Yet no other highly selective private col¬ 
lege admitted a more socially diverse class 
than Columbia College, where 50 percent 
of the entering class is made up of women, 
and self- identified minorities account for a 
third of the class. White Protestant native- 
born men, who, a century ago, made up 80 
percent of an entering Columbia College 
class, now account for less than 20 percent. 

“Legacies” are more numerous than they 
were 20 years ago but still constitute a 
smaller portion of entering classes than 
they do at any of the other Ivies. Together 
with the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science, General Studies, and 
Barnard College, whose student bodies are 
all at least as socially diverse as that at 
Columbia College, the undergraduate divi¬ 
sions of Columbia University have become 
a much fairer approximation of the social diversity of 
the city whose name they bear, where 60 percent of 
these inhabitants are self-identified minorities and 40 
percent are foreign-born. 

While the College still looks to the Arts and Sci¬ 
ences faculty to staff most College courses, in other 
ways it has increased its autonomy within the univer¬ 
sity. One vehicle for doing so has been the College 
Board of Visitors, started by Dean Peter Pouncey in 
the 1970s and revived by Dean Robert Pollack, which 
includes several of the university’s major benefactors, 
including prospective and past trustees. The Visitors 
speak for the interests of the College or, as in the case 
of the 1997 standoff between Dean of Columbia Col¬ 
lege Austin Quigley and Vice President of Arts and 
Sciences David Cohen, for its dean. More often, the 
board serves as an effective fund-raising enterprise. 
Between 1990 and 1995 only four of the 21 endowed 
professorships (19 percent) created in the arts and sci¬ 
ences came from College donors; between 1995 and 
2001, College donors, most of them actively solicited 
by Quigley, accounted for 26 of the 46 new professor¬ 
ships (57 percent). 

As more College alumni come from classes post-1968 
and many from the 1990s, when the needs of the College 
became more effectively attended to, the alumni can be 
expected to play a larger role in the university’s affairs. 
In 1993, Rupp identified the College as the most under¬ 
leveraged part of the university and then proceeded to 
leverage it to the hilt. His successor, Lee C. Bollinger 
(’71L), comes to a Columbia where the rate of alumni 
giving, 31 percent in 2001 (up from 18 percent in 1993) 
is still substantially less than at either of his last places 
of employment — Michigan, where he presided for 
seven years, and Dartmouth, where he earlier served as 
provost. He might well conclude that alumni involve¬ 


ment and alumni giving are areas at today’s Columbia 
that hold out the best prospect of rapid turnaround. 

To be sure, Columbia faces difficult challenges at 
the outset of the Bollinger presidency. The long-term 
impact on New York’s fortunes of the attack on the 
World Trade Center on September 11, 2001, remains 
unknown. So is that of an uncertain economy and a 
stock market that between 2000 and March 2003 had 
lost one-third of its value. 

There are internal challenges as well, some of which 
the new president identified at his installation on 
October 3, 2002. These include the need to secure 
room to effect the necessary expansion of several pro¬ 
grams that are constrained by the lack of space on 
Morningside or Washington Heights to accommodate 
them. [Editor’s note: This was written before plans for 
the Manhattanville expansion were announced.] 
Another involves the need to rethink the mission of 
some of Columbia’s most distinguished professional 
schools, such as the Journalism School, where the 
search for a new dean was halted in August 2002 to 
allow such rethinking to proceed. The appointment as 
dean of Nicolas Lemann, an historian and staff writer 
for the New Yorker, in March 2003, bespeaks the 
school’s new orientation. There is also the challenge of 
continuing to compete for the world’s best scholars 
without further reducing the teaching expected from 
them. The list is lengthy, and it contains only the 
known challenges. But, for all that, a retrospectively 
informed perspective allows the view that Columbia’s 
19th president entered on his duties at a singular 
moment in the university’s history, one marked by great 
recent achievement and still greater promise. 


From Stand, Columbia by Robert McCaughey © 2003 Columbia 
University Press. Reprinted with permission of the publisher. 
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Bookshelf 


No Surrender: Writings From an 
Anti-Imperialist Political Prison¬ 
er by David Gilbert '66. The author, 
who was arrested following a 
1981 bank robbery, was an anti¬ 
imperialist activist in the '70s, a 
founder of Columbia's Students 
for a Democratic Society, a leader 
in the Weather Underground and 
an anti-war, civil rights and AIDS 
activist. This collection of prison 
writings discusses the successes 
and pitfalls of the movements in 
which he was involved and a 
"vision of our collective future" 
(Abraham Guillen, $15). 

Daffodil by Clyde P. Wachsberger 
'66 and Theodore James Jr. This 
comprehensive guide to growing 
and caring for daffodils includes 
an anatomy of the flower, its his¬ 
tory in mythology and rituals, 
and advice on eye-catching planti¬ 
ng patterns. Descriptions of each 
of the American Daffodil Society 
divisions and varieties are accom¬ 
panied by color photographs 
(Harry N. Abrams, $19.95). 

Rose by Clyde P. Wachsberger '66 
and Theodore James Jr. Part of the 
same series as Daffodil, this illus¬ 
trated handbook explains and 
simplifies the delicate rose-grow¬ 
ing process. Augmented with 
photographs of some of the more 
unusual rose varieties, the guide 
outlines easy and effective care 
techniques for even beginner gar¬ 
deners (Harry N. Abrams, $19.95). 

The Mold Survival Guide for 
Your Home and for Your Health 

by Jeffrey C. May '66. This compre¬ 


hensive guide covers what mold 
is, how it affects humans and 
what can be done about ridding 
homes of it. The book follows the 
author's popular My House Is 
Killing Me! The Home Guide for 
Families With Allergies and Asthma 
(Johns Hopkins, $18.95). 

a bachelor.com by Steve Gottlieb 
'68. One man's search for true 
love, on- and offline, has him 
meeting scores of women and 
reveals the difficulty that people 
face in finding the "right one" 
(Biblio Distribution, $12.95). 

A Voyager in the Spiritworld by 

Benjamin Zibit 73. The author's 
first novel chronicles a teenage mis¬ 
fit's journey through adolescence 
and his mission to rebuild the Ark 
of the Covenant. The characters 
explore questions about God's 
place in the world, the origins of 
good and evil, and why God has 
not had direct conversation with 
humanity since the Mosaic Era 
(XHbris $31.99 cloth, $21.99 paper). 

Heal Your Hips: How to Prevent 
Hip Surgery — and What to Do 
If You Need It by Robert Klapper 
M.D. 79 and Linda Huey. This 
practical and accessible guide pre¬ 
pares patients and their loved 
ones for hip surgery and recovery 
and explores preventive measures 
to improve hip health and avoid 
injury (John Wiley & Sons $17.95). 

Alignment Despite Antagonism: 
The U.S.-Korea-Japan Security 
Triangle by Victor D. Cha '83. This 
look into the complicated, often 


paradoxical political relationship 
between South Korea and Japan, 
anti-communist allies since the Cold 
War, reveals a peculiar trend of fal¬ 
tering mutual support, determined 
by the attitudes of their mutual ally, 
the U.S., and not on historical enmi¬ 
ty, as previously accepted (Stanford 
University, $25.95). 

Since You Ask by Louise Wareham 
'87. In the author's debut novel, 24- 
year-old Betsy Scott finds herself in 
a Connecticut sanitarium telling 
her doctor about a tumultuous 
youth that includes drug abuse, 
sexual compulsions that include 
affairs with older men and dys¬ 
function in an outwardly success¬ 
ful family (Akashic Books, $14.95). 

The Outside World by Tova Mirvis 
'95. Two Orthodox Jewish families 
with opposing lifestyles are made 
to question their relationships with 
their loved ones and with God 
when Bryan marries Tzippy and 
they move to Memphis, one to 
avoid an ultra-traditional commu¬ 
nity and the other to find it 
(Knopf, $24). 

Manufacturing Culture: Vindica¬ 
tions of Early Victorian Industry 

by Joseph Bizup, director. Under¬ 
graduate Writing Program. An 
unconventional addition to the 
research on the Victorian age and 
industrialization asserts that liber¬ 
al proponents of industry in 1830s 
and 1840s Britain viewed industry 
and the antagonized automatic 
manufacture as a cultural force of 
social unity and beauty (Universi¬ 
ty of Virginia Press, $39.50). 


The Case for Islamo-Christian 
Civilization by Richard W. Bulliet, 
professor of history. This reexami¬ 
nation of how the West views the 
Muslim world discusses the simi¬ 
lar developments of the Islamic 
and Christian civilizations, when 
they diverged and how American 
policymakers since the 1950s mis¬ 
read and antagonize Islamic polit¬ 
ical movements (Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, $22.50). 

Between LVOV New York and 
Ulysses' Ithaca: Jozef Wittlin: 
poet, essayist, novelist edited by 
Anna Frajlich, lecturer in Polish. A 
compilation of papers presented 
at the conference commemorating 
the centennial of the birth of Jozef 
Wittlin, a Polish expressionist 
noted for his humanist views, 
that was organized in 1996 by the 
University (Nicholas Copernicus, 
$19.95). 

The Fabric of the Cosmos: Space, 
Time and the Texture of Reality 

by Brian Greene, professor of math¬ 
ematics and physics. The world- 
renowned physicist, in his second 
book since The Elegant Universe, 
continues to make complex con¬ 
cepts, from classical physics to the 
10-dimensional M-string theory, 
accessible to the non-specialist 
through creative analogies and 
witty prose (Knopf, $28.95). 

Passionate Politics: Emotions 
and Social Movements edited by 
Francesca Polletta, associate pro¬ 
fessor of sociology, Jeff Goodwin 
and James M. Jasper. Reviving the 
importance of emotions in social 
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Dean Quigley on Theoretical Inquiry 


S pecializing in literary theory, modern linguistics, theatre 
and drama (particularly Harold Pinter), Dean of Columbia 
College Austin E. Quigley has published many scholarly 
articles as well as the books The Modem Stage and 
Other Worlds (Routledge, 1985) and The 
Pinter Problem (Princeton University, 1975). His 
latest book looks more broadly at the instruments 
and practices of scholarship in the humanities. 

In Theoretical Inquiry: Language, Linguistics, 
and Literature (Yale University Press, 2004), 

Quigley examines the recently popular role of the 
theorist and its relationship to the roles of critics 
and historians, noting that theory has often 
reduced literature to illustrating a theory's pre¬ 
suppositions. It is surprising, he notes, how readi¬ 
ly theoretical instruments of inquiry degenerate 
into instruments of ideology. 

"If a theory is to be useful in the humanities, it 
has to serve to illuminate what it does not presup¬ 
pose," Quigley says. "Otherwise, the theory actually 
ends up limiting the meaning of a work of imagina¬ 
tive literature." But a question then arises whether 
the theory, in encountering something it does not presuppose, has 
thus been falsified. And that question raises further questions about 
the adequacy of our understanding of the nature and role of theory. 

Such questions have attracted Quigley, off and on, throughout his 
career. After receiving his B.A. in English literature at Nottingham 
University, Quigley earned his master's in linguistics at Birmingham 
University and a Ph.D. in English and comparative 
literature and literary theory at UC Santa Cruz. 

Quigley's interest in the study of language has 
continued since his days in Birmingham, leading him 
to continually explore how language works in litera¬ 
ture and in linguistic and literary theory. Beginning 
with a general discussion of the theory movement in 
the humanities and social sciences, the book then 
delves into analyses of the work of linguists and 
philosophers of language such as Saussure, Firth, 

Bakhtin, Chomsky, Halliday and Wittgenstein, noting 
the parallel concerns of linguistic theorists and those in 
the realms of literary and cultural studies. 

"Modern linguistics has tended to study language as 
series of isolated sentences, as opposed to studying 
sentences interacting in dialogue," says Quigley. "There 
is a question of how language works in general, and 
then how it works in literature and subspecies of litera¬ 
ture, particularly the drama." He points out that current 
questions of how language works, of how to decide what a text 
means, and of who has the right to decide reflect ancient scholarly 
debates. "It's a discussion that has been going on for more than 2,000 
years with little advancement upon early arguments. The questions 
and answers of today go back at least as far as Plato and the Sophists 
and are repeated with ingenious variants in one era after another." 
Considering language in the context of the drama points the way for¬ 
ward, Quigley believes. 


Arriving at Columbia in 1990, Quigley took primary responsibility 
for creating the undergraduate drama and theatre arts major, 
restored the Ph.D. program in theatre and helped revitalize the 
School of the Arts theatre programs. He went on to chair the Lionel 
Trilling Seminars and now serves as dean and 
Lucy G. Moses Professor. 

Linking his interests in language, the drama, lit¬ 
erature in general and cultural studies more 
broadly, Quigley wrote drafts of Theoretical Inquiry 
before becoming dean of the College in 1995, 
then revised the work steadily during the past 10 
years. "It's a career-long reflection on the chal¬ 
lenges facing the disciplines I work in," Quigley 
says. "How do you decide the meaning and status 
of a text, and who decides?" 

In the simplest terms, "We have a picture of 
how to interpret a work of literature — we put it in 
a context; that of a historical era, a critical frame¬ 
work or a theoretical model," Quigley explains. 

"The questions that are not asked so much are 'In 
what context should theory be interpreted? What 
sorts of relationships does it have to the data it 
confronts?' Because we are not clear on these matters, we keep 
stumbling over presuppositions that narrow the ways we think." 
Hence the importance of expanding our understanding by thinking of 
literature as including drama, and not just the novel and poetry. 

"The questions asked about poetry and the novel are best 

approached if interrelated with drama," Quigley 
says. "A good dramatic performance, at its best, 
takes on a life of its own beyond what you concep¬ 
tualize in advance. Successful performance 
involves constant renewal, not merely revival and 
repetition, in the same way, interpretation should 
be a means of access to an experience that is 
larger and other than the presuppositions 
embedded in our instruments and practices of 
inquiry. It should provide a means of enlarging 
our understanding, of surprising us, not of mere¬ 
ly illustrating our presuppositions and prior con¬ 
cerns, however important they may be. But this 
means we must consider carefully how we 
relate the roles of theorists historians and cul¬ 
tural critics." 

Before coming to Columbia, Quigley was 
chair of the University of Virginia English 
department, and he has taught at the Uni¬ 
versity of Massachusetts, the University of 
Geneva, Switzerland, the University of Konstanz, Germany, and 
the University of Nottingham, England. He has served as presi¬ 
dent of the National Association of Literary Scholars and Critics 
as well as being on the editorial boards of various scholarly publi¬ 
cations. In the future, Quigley hopes to continue exploring new 
arenas, with ideas for books about postmodernism in the drama 
and about undergraduate education in the contemporary world. 

Laura Butchy 




and political analysis, this collec¬ 
tion of essays considers the vari¬ 
able factor of passion behind 
social movements from militant 
AIDS activism to the Christian 
Right's "culture war" (University 
of Chicago, $21). 


La Hija de Carlos Quinto edited 
and introduction by Karl-Ludwig 
Selig, professor emeritus of Span¬ 
ish and Portuguese. A revision of 
Selig's masters thesis, this critical 
edition of a rare 17th-century 
Spanish play by Mira De Ames- 


cua about Charles V includes 
extensive historical background 
and an autobiographical preface 
(Kassel, £30). 

Laura Butchy, Peter Kang '05, 
Masha Volynsky '06 


Columbia College Today features books 
by alumni and faculty as well as books 
about the College and its people. For 
inclusion, please send review copies to 
Laura Butchy, Bookshelf Editor, Colum¬ 
bia College Today, 475 Riverside Dr., 

Ste 917, New York, NY 10115-0998. 
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Our Changing Neighborhood 



The 115th Street grocery store University Food Market was 
renovated and reopened this summer under new management as 
Morton Williams University Supermarket. 



Neighborhood stalwart The West End has changed owners and 
facades but not locations since 1911. 




Cannon's Pub on 108th Street closed this summer after serving 
the neighborhood since 1934, when it began as a chophouse. 



Tom's Restaurant, a fixture on the corner of 112th and Broadway 
since 1936, was joined in 2003 by Oren's Daily Roast. 



Morningside Heights' newest ice cream shop, Crema Lita, opened 
in August 2003 next to the 112th Street office that has housed 
Spectator for the last decade. 


At the corner of 110th Street, several stores closed their doors in 
May, including West Side Super Market after almost 40 years and 
Columbia Hot Bagels after 20 years. 


PHOTOS AND TEXT: LAURA BUTCHY 
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Obituaries 



James S.L. Jacobs '37 


_ 19 3 1 _ 

Robert E. Kiehl, retired professor. 
Summit, N.J., on May 22,2004. 

Bom in New York City, Kiehl lived 
in Leonia, N.J., before moving to 
Summit in 1955. He was a profes¬ 
sor at the New Jersey Institute of 
Technology in Newark for 22 years 
before retiring in 1968. For 10 
years, he chaired the school's 
industrial relations department. 
Since 1955, Kiehl's main profes¬ 
sional interest was opportunities 
for blacks in engineering. He con¬ 
ducted three national surveys and 
was a consultant to Bell Laborato¬ 
ries. Kiehl's first study was his doc¬ 
toral dissertation in 1957, the sec¬ 
ond was a follow-up in 1962 and 
the third was conducted in 1970 for 
the United State Department of 
Labor. Kiehl earned a master's 
from Teachers College and earned 
his doctorate from Rutgers Univer¬ 
sity School of Education. After 
retiring, he authored Robby Goes to 
Kindergarten, and in 1979, he pub¬ 
lished Duffer Golf. Kiehl is survived 
by his wife, Alice; daughters, 

Maren Schober and Kristin Brown; 
five stepchildren; 14 grandchildren 
and four great-grandchildren. 


_ 1 9 3 7 _ 

Lawrence Gussman, retired engi¬ 
neer, Scarsdale, N.Y., on May 28, 
2004. Gussman earned a B.S. and 
M.S. from the Engineering School 
in 1938 and 1939, respectively, and 


CORRECTIONS 
The obituary of Francis Martin 
Jr. '41 (May) contained a factual 
error. He was not a judge; 
rather, that was his father. 

The obituary of Leon Quat 
'26 (July) contained an error 
and two omissions. He lived in 
Great Neck, N.Y., not Auster- 
litz; his wife, Helen (Shapiro), 
died in 2002; and his daughter, 
Joanna, died in 1989. 


received the school's Egleston 
Medal for Distinguished Achieve¬ 
ment. He was president, chairman 
and CEO of Stein Hall from 
1953-71, former chairman of the 
Albert Schweitzer Fellowship and 
was a member of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers. 
Gussman authored A Personal Jour¬ 
ney: Central African Art from the 
Lawrence Gussman Collection (Neu- 
berger Museum of Art, 2001); the 
art is at the Neuberger in Purchase, 
N.Y. Gussman was predeceased by 
his wife, Catharine, and is survived 
by his children, William '64, '68 
Business; Margaret McCormack; 
and John; seven grandchildren; 
and seven great-grandchildren. 

James S.L. Jacobs, physician, Enci- 
no, Calif., on March 14,2004. Jacobs 
was bom in London on November 
7,1916, and moved to New York 
City with his family in 1930. He 
received his medical degree from 
P&S in 1941, interned at Chicago's 
Michael Reese Hospital and had a 
number of teaching appointments, 
including instructor of neuropsy¬ 
chiatry at the University of Wiscon¬ 
sin Medical School and lecturer in 
post-graduate courses and lecturer 
in psychiatry at the American Col¬ 
lege of Physicians. In 1947, Jacobs 
became chief of the Clifton Springs 
Sanitarium and Clinic neuropsychi¬ 
atric division. Two years later, he 
became chief of the psychiatric sec¬ 
tion of the Veterans Administration 
Hospital in Van Nuys, Calif., and in 
1951 was named chief of the psy¬ 
chiatric section of the V.A. Hospital 
in Long Beach, Calif. He also was a 
psychiatric consultant at Harbor 
General Hospital and a member 
and supporter of Sigma Xi, the 
Scientific Research Society. Jacobs 
performed clinical research and 
published many articles on schizo¬ 
phrenia therapy and physiology, 
electric convulsive therapy, insulin 
coma therapy, adrenocorticotropic 
hormone and enzyme inhibitors, 
thyroid and adrenal function in 
emotional disorders, lipoid metabo¬ 
lism and adrenocortical function 
during insulin coma therapy. After 
leaving the V.A. Hospital, he went 
into private practice in Sherman 
Oaks and Encino. Jacobs' hobbies 
included raising orchids, gem-cut¬ 
ting, goldsmithing, deep-sea fishing 
and photography. He briefly was a 
professional photographer while a 
young man in New York City, and 
well into his 80s continued to 
develop and print photographs in 
his darkroom. One hundred of his 
photographs of herons, cranes and 



Paul M. Moriarty '42, left, with 
Jack Arbolino '42 


other waterfowl are part of the Los 
Angeles Museum of Natural Histo¬ 
ry's permanent ornithology collec¬ 
tion. Jacobs is survived by his wife, 
Marion; and daughters, Leslie and 
Ann. 


_1 9 4 2_ 

Paul M. Moriarty, retired Marine 
and attorney, Solana Beach, Calif., 
on May 20,2004. Moriarty was 
bom in Worcester, Mass., on Janu¬ 
ary 2,1920. He attended St. Peter's 
H.S., where he played football and 
was selected for the All-City foot¬ 
ball team. At the College, he earned 
a B.A. in political science and was 
co-captain of the football team 
under legendary coach Lou Little. 
After the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
Moriarty enlisted in the Marine 
Corps with several of his College 
classmates, including his lifelong 
friend. Jack Arbolino '42, and Ger¬ 
ald Green '42. Moriarty was com¬ 
missioned a second lieutenant in 
1942 at Quantico, Va., and served in 
the Second Marine Division in the 
South Pacific during WWfl with 
the 3rd Battalion, 2nd Marine Regi¬ 
ment. He took part in combat on 
Tarawa, Saipan and Okinawa and 
earned the Bronze Star Medal with 
Combat "V" and Purple Heart on 
Saipan, where he was wounded as 
a result of an enemy grenade explo¬ 
sion while serving as a Platoon 
Leader in Company L. Moriarty 
also served as 3rd Battalion Plans 
Officer for the allied invasion of 
Okinawa. He was promoted to first 
lieutenant in 1943 and captain in 
1945. Following the war, Moriarty 
served at the Newport Naval Sta¬ 
tion, R.I., Marine Barracks then 
commanded the Marine Detach¬ 
ment at the U.S. Embassy, Naval 
Forces, Europe, Headquarters, Lon¬ 
don, from 1946-48. While there, he 
commanded the USMC detach¬ 
ment in the parade dedicating the 
Roosevelt Memorial in London and 


was presented to the King and 
Queen of the United Kingdom and 
Eleanor Roosevelt at that ceremony. 
Following two years as an inspec¬ 
tor-instructor with the Marine 
Corps Reserve in New Rochelle, 
N.Y., Moriarty served with the 1st 
Battalion, 2nd Marine Regiment as 
operations officer and executive 
officer in Camp Lejeune, N.C. 
(1950-52), was a professor of naval 
science at Marquette University 
(1952-54) and was then overseas as 
executive officer and later com¬ 
manding officer (CO) of the 2nd 
Battalion, 4th Marine Regiment in 
Japan and Oahu, Hawaii. Moriarty 
was promoted to major in 1951. He 
completed the Junior School at 
Quantico in 1956 and taught at the 
Officer's Basic School for four years 
as chief of the Tactics Section and 
Assistant S-3 (operations officer). 

He was promoted to lieutenant 
colonel in 1959. Moriarty served as 
the chief public information officer 
for the Heet Marine Force, Pacific at 
Camp Smith in Hawaii from 
1960-63, then joined the First 
Marine Division, in Camp Pendle¬ 
ton, first as CO, 1st Battalion, 1st 
Marine Regiment and later as CO, 
Headquarters Battalion, 1st Marine 
Division. Promoted to colonel in 
1965, Moriarty served as Marine 
Corps deputy director for informa¬ 
tion. In 1968, he became public 
information officer for the in 
Marine Amphibious Force in Viet¬ 
nam. In September 1969, he 
returned to Camp Pendleton as CO 
of Headquarters Regiment, 1st 
Marine Division. Moriarty retired 
in 1973 after 31 years of service. 
Among his other military awards 
were the Legion of Merit with 
Combat "V," Navy Commendation 
Medal, Vietnam Cross of Gallantry, 
Presidential Unit Citation and Unit¬ 
ed Nations Service Medal. After 
retirement, Moriarty passed the 
California Bar and practiced for 20 
years in Carlsbad, Calif., specializ¬ 
ing in civil litigation and trusts and 
estates, he earned his J.D. at The 
George Washington University in 
1959. Moriarty's first wife, 

Gwyneth Hoffman, died in 1960; 
his second wife, Barbara Richards, 
died in 2000. He is survived by a 
son, Christopher '71; a daughter, 
Deirdre Moriarty-Witte; and 
stepchildren, Joan Richards and 
Robert Richards. 

James G. Richards, retired televi¬ 
sion executive, Middletown, N.J., on 
April 1,2004. Bom and raised in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Richards lived in 
Matawan before moving to Shadow 
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Walter Wager ’ 44 , Devoted Alumnus and Spy Novelist 


alter wager 
'44, class 
president, 
longtime 
CCT class 
correspondent and a devoted 
alumnus, passed away on July 
11 in Manhattan. The New York 
Times described Wager's crime 
and spy thrillers — including 58 
Minutes, which was adapted as 
the 1990 Bruce Willis film Die 
Hard 2 — as "a catalog of mod¬ 
ern mayhem, nuclear and oth¬ 
erwise." Wager, who lived on 
the Upper West Side, was 79. 

Born on September 4,1924, in 
the Bronx, Wager attended high 
school at Franklin School in New 
York City. At the College, where 
he earned a B.A. in political sci¬ 
ence, Wager fenced on the fresh¬ 
man team and lettered in varsity 
baseball. He also was active on 
Spectator and Jester; at CURC, 
WKCR's predecessor; and in The 
Pre-Law Society; and he served 
as chairman of the Elections 
Commission. Though he attend¬ 
ed Harvard Law School, receiving 
a degree in 1946 and passing the 
New York State Bar, he never 
practiced. Wager received a mas¬ 
ter's in aviation law in 1949 from 
Northwestern University and 
from 1949-51 was a Fulbright 
scholar at the Sorbonne in Paris, 
where he met his first wife, 

Sylvia Leonard. 

Wager began his freelance 
writing career in 1951 but was 
rarely without a full-time job, 
writing and producing for CBS 
radio and television, where he 
worked for Edward R. Murrow, 
and for NBC-7V. He served as 
editor-in-chief at Playbill from 
1963-66, and from then until 
1978 was editor of ASCAP Today 
at the American Society of Com¬ 
posers, Authors and Publishers; 
he later was its public relations 
director. In the mid-1980s, 

Wager was director of commu¬ 
nications for The Juilliard School 


and in the early 1990s served as 
director of public information for 
the University of Bridgeport. 

Starting in 1956 with Opera¬ 
tion Intrigue, written under the 
pseudonym Walter Herman (his 
first and middle names), Wager 
published more than 30 novels 
and books of nonfiction, in addi¬ 
tion to 58 Minutes, two other 
novels became movies: Telefon 
(Macmillan, 1975), which 
became the eponymous 1977 
spy movie starring Charles Bron¬ 
son, and Viper Three (Macmillan, 
1971), which became 1977's 



Walter Wager '44 


Twilight's Last Gleaming, starring 
Burt Lancaster. Under the pseu¬ 
donym John Tiger, Wager wrote 
paperback action thrillers based 
on the television shows / Spy 
and Mission Impossible. 

Wager was a well-known wit 
and raconteur, even though it 
could occasionally get him into 
trouble — he was once fired for 
describing a previous employer 
as having the "personality of a 
vending machine." 

"Walter had an acute sensi¬ 
tivity for the absurd that is in 
all of us, and he often shared 
his perceptions," noted Jay 


Topkis '44, who spoke elo¬ 
quently at Wager's funeral. 

"But there was a gentleness to 
him: His jibes always stopped 
short of inflicting real pain. We 
shall miss him bitterly." 

An exceptionally active 
alumnus, Wager regularly was 
on campus, attending home¬ 
coming games, receptions and 
class reunions. Serving as his 
class' CCT class correspondent 
since Class Notes' inception in 
1980, his witty writing was a 
hit with classmates. He also 
was a founding member of 
Columbia University Remem¬ 
brance, a group of alumni help¬ 
ing to create a permanent 
campus memorial for Colum¬ 
bia's war dead. 

Wager's daughter, Lisa, said, 
"Dad loved Columbia, and the 
friendships he made there were 
his core friendships that lasted 
the rest of his life. The only 
sporting event I can remember 
his ever going to in four decades 
was the homecoming game, but 
he went religiously. And we all 
know it wasn't for the game! He 
gave back to the University for 
as long as I can remember. Most 
recently, he was very proud to 
be on the 250th Committee — 
he came up with the idea for 
the parade along Broadway 
from the College's first location 
up to Morningside Heights. His 
support for the College contin¬ 
ued up to his last days." 

In addition to his daughter, 
from his first marriage, Wager is 
survived by his wife of 29 
years, Winifred Mclvor Wager; 
and two granddaughters. His 
first wife, from whom he was 
divorced, died in 1989. 

Wager's daughter has estab¬ 
lished a fund to support his wife. 
Donations may be sent, care of 
Lisa wager, to Fund for Win 
Wager, 400 Riverside Dr., Apt. 1A, 
New York, NY 10025-1838. 

Lisa Palladino 



Lake Village, Middletown, where he 
lived for 25 years. Richards graduat¬ 
ed from Coughlin H.S. in 1938, 
where he participated in football, 
basketball and track and was a 
member of the National Honor 
Society. He attended Columbia on 
scholarship and later served in the 
Pacific during WWII as a Naval offi¬ 
cer. After the war, he began his long 


and successful career in television 
with NBC in New York City, retir¬ 
ing after 41 years as studio opera¬ 
tions manager. In retirement, 
Richards was an active member of 
the Shadow Lake Village Socializes 
and an avid golfer. He was prede¬ 
ceased by his wife of 40 years, Lois 
Edwards Richards, in 1981. He is 
survived by his sons and daughters- 


in-law, James G. Ill and Linda 
Richards, and Reid and Sylvia 
Richards; two granddaughters; and 
three great-grandchildren. Memori¬ 
al contributions may be made to the 
N.J. Library for the Blind & Handi¬ 
capped, PO Box 601, Trenton, NJ 
08625-0601, or to Meals on Wheels 
of Asbury Park, 810 4th Ave., 
Asbury Park, NJ 07712. 
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Arthur Snyder, physician. New 
York City, on March 15,2004. A life¬ 
long New Yorker, Snyder graduated 
from Columbia at 18 and received 
his medical degree from P&S in 
1950. An internist and rheumatolo¬ 
gist, he practiced medicine for 54 
years, most recently as a founding 
partner of New York Physicians. 

His primary hospital was 
NewYork-Presbyterian; he held the 
academic appointment of assistant 
clinical professor. Snyder received 
national attention in the early '50s 
when, as a young resident on the 
night shift at Columbia-Presbyterian 
Hospital, he was awakened and 
summoned to the phone by a New 
York Times reporter seeking informa¬ 
tion on an anonymous patient's pre¬ 
carious medical condition. Unbe¬ 
knownst to him, the patient was 
Russian leader Joseph Stalin. Sny¬ 
der, commenting only on the med¬ 
ical facts, was then quoted on the 
front page of the next edition of the 
Times. The headline read, "Dr. A.I. 
Snyder Predicts Stalin's Death." 
Snyder served in the Navy during 
WWII, as well as the Coast Guard. 
He is survived by his wife of 32 
years, Marilyn (Benstock); daugh¬ 
ters and sons-in-law, Margaret and 
Robin Hamilton, and Katherine and 
Tim Culvahouse; stepchildren, Erie 
Berkeley, and his wife, Christina, 
and Nancy Berkeley Bynum, and 
her husband, Frank; sister, Judith 
Jaffe; and seven grandchildren. 

19 4 7 

James E. Lovett, retired professor, 
Togus, Maine, on June 11,2003. 
Bom in 1922 in Albany, Lovett 
received his degree after serving in 
the Army from 1943-46 and earned 
an M.A. in English in 1948. He then 
spent two years at the University 
of Montpellier on a Fulbright fel¬ 
lowship. In 1959, Lovett moved to 
Istanbul, where he taught English 
and literature at Masif Kolej in 
Moda, then at the Duruggafaka 
Lisesi in Istanbul. In 1964, Lovett 
joined the English faculty at Robert 
College, where he taught until his 
retirement in 1986. On his return to 
the U.S., he settled in Friendship, 
Maine. Among the several volumes 
of verse published in Istanbul are 
The Grand Tour; Lovett's Turkish; 
and, with facing Turkish transla¬ 
tion, O Istanbul/Ey Istanbul. A vol¬ 
ume of his collected verse was 
published in the U.S., as well: The 
Shoemaker's Diamond. Of his prose 
works, Helen Never Went To Troy, a 
romance, takes place in 6th century 
A.D. Sicily of Emperor Justinian's 
day. Lovett is survived by his wife 
of 42 years, Carla. 
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Frederick R. Karl, retired writer 
and professor. East Hampton, N.Y., 
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on April 30,2004. A biographer as 
well as a writer, Karl analyzed the 
lives of such literary icons as 
Joseph Conrad, William Faulkner 
and Franz Kafka. While a doctoral 
candidate in English and compara¬ 
tive literature at GSAS, where he 
earned a degree in 1957, Karl nego¬ 
tiated publication rights with the 
Conrad estate and later co-edited 
Conrad's correspondence with 
Laurence Davies. Karl's first book, 
A Reader's Guide to Great 20th-Cen¬ 
tury English Novels, covered Con¬ 
rad's work as well as the writings 
of D.H. Lawrence, E.M. Forster and 
Virginia Woolf. He then wrote 
guides on Conrad's work, C.P. 
Snow and the British novel in the 
18th and 19th centuries before pub¬ 
lishing the biography Joseph Con¬ 
rad: The Three Lives: A Biography. 
Among Karl's other writings were 
American Fictions 1940/1980: A Com¬ 
prehensive History and Critical Evalu¬ 
ation and biographies of Faulkner 
and Kafka. Karl taught at City Col¬ 
lege from 1957-82 and was a pro¬ 
fessor emeritus there and at NYU. 
He retired in 2000. 
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Kurt Haller, retired professor, 
Mansfield, Conn., on May 5,2004. 
Bom in Vienna, Haller fled Austria 
in 1938 at the age of 10. He settled 
in New York City, and after gradu¬ 
ating from Stuyvesant H.S. com¬ 
pleted his A.B. and received his 
Ph.D. in theoretical physics from 
GSAS in 1958. He held a post-doc¬ 
toral fellowship at Washington 
University in St. Louis and after¬ 
ward held a faculty position at 
NYU. In 1964, Haller joined the 
University of Connecticut physics 
department, where he spent the 
next 40 years. In 1973-74, Haller 
was a Fulbright-Hays Visiting Pro¬ 
fessor in Austria at the Institut fur 
Theoretische Physik, Universitat 
Graz. In 1978, he was elected a fel¬ 
low of the American Physical Soci¬ 
ety, which cited his fundamental 
work on the consistent quantiza¬ 
tion of gauge theories. Haller was 
the principal investigator on a 
research grant in theoretical ele¬ 
mentary particle physics from the 
U.S. Department of Energy from 
1978 on. On the occasion of his 
70th birthday, 28 physicists from 
around the world contributed sci¬ 
entific articles to his festschrift, 
which was published as three vol¬ 
umes of the physics journal Foun¬ 
dations of Physics. The same year, he 
became a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. Haller served in several 
administrative capacities in 
UConn's physics department, 
including acting head, as well as 
on numerous university commit¬ 
tees before he retired in 2003, at 
which time he was named a 
research professor. Haller is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, Lottie; and sons. 


Paul and Geoffrey. Memorial dona¬ 
tions may be sent to the University 
of Connecticut Foundation, 2390 
Alumni Dr., Storrs, CT 06269, with 
a cover note directing the funds to 
the Endowment for Physics 
Research and Graduate Education, 
in honor of Professor Kurt Haller. 
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Robert B. Hayman, retired naval 
commander and electricity execu¬ 
tive, Tequesta, Ha., on June 23, 

2004. Bom in Brightwaters, N.Y., 
Hayman was a resident of Darien, 
Conn., before moving to Tequesta 
10 years ago. During WWII, he was 
drafted into the Army; he later 
attended St. Ambrose University in 
Davenport, Iowa. At the College, 
Hayman served as battalion com¬ 
mander of NROTC and earned a 
B.S. in mechanical engineering 
from the Engineering School in 
1951 as well as degrees from MIT, 
Fordham and Bettis Reactor Engi¬ 
neering School, Pittsburgh. Hay¬ 
man helped develop the nuclear 
Navy and retired as a Naval com¬ 
mander after 21 years. He later was 
an executive at Consolidated Edi¬ 
son of New York for 23 years. At St. 
Jude Catholic Church in Tequesta, 
Hayman served as a Eucharistic 
Minister. He is survived by his wife 
of 51 years, Marie; children, Robert, 
George, Edward, Cathy, Anne, Eliz¬ 
abeth, William and John and then- 
spouses; 18 grandchildren; broth¬ 
ers, John, Donald and George; and 
sister, Sally Kelly. Memorial contri¬ 
butions may be made to Covenant 
House of Florida, 733 Breakers 
Ave., Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33304. 

George E. Walker, retired commu¬ 
nications executive, Elmsford, 

N.Y., on June 3,2004. Bom on Feb¬ 
ruary 24,1927, in Hushing, 

Queens, Walker was a WWII veter¬ 
an and clarinetist in the Army 
Band. He worked in advertising 
and at NBC from 1950-70, and 
from 1970 until his retirement in 
1990 was the president of Market¬ 
place Communications. At Colum¬ 
bia, Walker was a music major and 
active in the band and at WKCR. 
He was a longstanding member of 
The Riverside Church. Walker is 
survived by his wife of 52 years, 
Helene E.M. Walker; daughters, 
Emily M. Bracchitta and Laura R. 
Walker; three grandchildren; and 
sister, Ruth H. Forsberg. 
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Peter Hall, retired educator and 
psychologist. Mission Viejo, Calif., 
on May 14,2003. Bom in Germany 
in 1937, Hall was brought to the 
United States by his parents as an 
infant, fleeing just before WWII. He 
was raised in New York City and 
graduated from Stuyvesant H.S. in 
1955. He received his Ph.D. in child 
and behavioral psychology in 1966 


from UCLA. Hall's area of expertise 
was the study and treatment of 
learning disabilities and emotional 
disorders in children and adoles¬ 
cents. For more than 30 years. Hall 
was a school psychologist, diagnos¬ 
ing children with disabilities, plac¬ 
ing them in appropriate programs, 
counseling their parents and help¬ 
ing design curricula. Later, he spe¬ 
cialized in counseling emotionally 
disturbed teenagers and their fami¬ 
lies. Hall was well-known as a con¬ 
sultant and as a teacher at the uni¬ 
versity level, where he shared 
knowledge and experience with 
students and other professionals. 

He retired in 1999 due to illness but 
continued to teach and serve as a 
consultant as long as he was able. 
He is survived by his cousins, 
Michael Portis and John Portis, and 
by his longtime companion, Lisa 
MacGreavy Huggard. 

19 6 0 

Constantine C. Menges, former 
national security aide, and think 
tank fellow, Washington, D.C., on 
July 11,2004. Menges, a national 
security aide for Latin America dur¬ 
ing the Reagan administration who 
had a central role in planning the 
U.S. invasion of Grenada in 1983, 
focused on the continuing threat of 
communism via books and articles. 
Menges was bom in Ankara, 
Turkey, the son of political refugees 
from Nazi Germany. The Menges 
family moved to the United States 
in 1943. Menges earned a B.A. in 
physics and then a doctorate in 
political science from GSAS in 1969, 
where he specialized in Soviet and 
German affairs. He helped individ¬ 
uals escape East Berlin in 1961, and 
in 1963, worked in Mississippi as a 
volunteer for equal voting rights. 
Before joining the Rand Corp., 
Menges taught political science at 
the University of Wisconsin. He 
entered government service in the 
late 1970s, first as assistant director 


for civil rights, then as deputy assis¬ 
tant secretary for education in the 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. From 1981-83, 

Menges was a national intelligence 
officer for Latin American affairs at 
the CIA. From 1983-86, he worked 
for the National Security Council as 
a special assistant to the president, 
specializing in Latin America. 
Deeply involved in White House 
support for the Nicaraguan contras, 
Menges argued that an American 
strategy for combating communism 
in Latin America should include 
suppression of right-wing death 
squads and promotion of land 
reform. He contended that the inva¬ 
sion of Grenada helped avert a pos¬ 
sible nuclear deployment crisis and 
strengthened President Reagan's 
hand in deploying intermediate- 
range missiles to Europe in late 
1983. From 1990-2000, Menges was 
a professor at The George Washing¬ 
ton University, where he founded 
and directed the Program on Tran¬ 
sitions to Democracy. He began a 
project on U.S. relations with Russia 
and China and the new Russia- 
China alignment. Menges complet¬ 
ed the manuscript for a book, 

China, the Gathering Threat: The 
Strategic Challenge of China and Rus¬ 
sia. He also authored a memoir. 
Inside the National Security Council 
(Touchstone Books, 1989), and sev¬ 
eral other books. At the time of his 
death, Menges was a senior fellow 
at the Hudson Institute, a public 
policy think tank that he had 
worked with as a graduate student. 
Menges' recent work had focused 
on the threat to the United States of 
a growing pro-Castro alliance 
throughout Latin America; state- 
sponsored terrorism; and China's 
rise as a superpower. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife of 29 years, 

Nancy Menges; and a son, 
Christopher. 

Lisa Palladino 
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OTHER DEATHS REPORTED 

Columbia College Today also has learned of the deaths of the 

following alumni (full obituaries will be published if further 

information becomes available): 

1941 William Braden, retired investment v.p., Lloyd Harbor, N.Y., 
on May 22,2004. He is survived by three siblings, two children, 
two stepchildren and five grandchildren. 

Alan J. Englander, New York City, on May 24,2004. He 
received a B.S. in chemical engineering from the Engineering 
School in 1942 and is survived by his wife, Mary; a daughter 
and son-in-law; and two grandchildren. 

1945 Edward L. Donovan, Norwood, Mass., on April 27,2003. 

1950 Adam Rakowski, Oakland, N.J., on June 11,2003. A star ath¬ 
lete while at the College, Rakowski broke football and baseball 
records. He is survived by his wife, Marie, and five children. 

1955 Martin A. Meyer, West Simsbury, Conn., on May 5,2004. 

1956 Jules K. Roth, retired attorney. New York City, on May 20, 
2004. Roth received a degree from the Law School in 1959. 
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Here's a look at the Lions Den in Ferris Booth Hall. There was no date on this photo, so anyone who can fill us in is asked to contact 
us at cct@columbia.edu or Columbia College Today, 475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917, New York, NY 10115-0998. Also, if you have stories 
about either the Lions Den or Ferris Booth Hall that you'd like to share with our readers, please get in touch. 
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39 


Murray T. Bloom 

40 Hemlock Dr. 

Kings Point, NY 11024 
cct@columbia.edu 


Julius Wolfram '32 went to P&S: 
"still living in Dallas and doing 
two medical jobs. Also on the clin¬ 
ical faculty of the University of 
Texas." He has eight grandchil¬ 
dren scattered in Paris; Cam¬ 
bridge, England; and New York, 
among other places. 

William F. Lozier '35 recalls a 
minor historical occasion: 

Nicholas Murray Butler (Class of 
1882) was in the Lion's Den 
watching the famous Rose Bowl 
victory. Isn't there a famous pic¬ 
ture of the one great touchdown? 
[Editor's note: There sure is, and 
CCT last printed it in March 2004, 
page 35.] William lives in Atlanta. 

Solomon Fisher '36 seems to be 
one of the busy bees of his class. 
"In retirement since I was 73,1 
keep a regular schedule reading 
voraciously, walking miles daily 
and attending concerts several 
times each month. Until this year I 
wrote music, plays and poetry." 


Frederick Stuhr '36 of Basking 
Ridge, N.J., writes: "My wife died 
last year and I am in a retirement 
facility. Everything considered. 

I'm in fairly good shape." 

Zachary B. Friedenberg '36 
M.D. of Ardmore, Pa., reports: 

"Still working and seeing patients, 
but I've given up surgery at Pres¬ 
byterian Hospital at the University 
of Pennsylvania School of Medi¬ 
cine. I spend my time in the library 
doing historical research on medi¬ 
cine. My books are The Doctor in 
Colonial America (Rutledge, 1998), 
Medicine Under Sail (Naval Institute 
Press, 2002) and at some future 
date. Surgery Over the Century." 

Joe Coyle '37 practices medi¬ 
cine on Staten Island, N.Y. 

Murray Bloom '37 notes: "One 
of my books. The Man Who Stole 
Portugal (Pub. Group West, 1992), 
is getting another German edition 
in early 2005 with another pub¬ 
lisher. Most unusual. The book 
has been optioned four times for 
filming but never made. It's had 
French, German, Spanish, Italian 
and Portuguese editions." 

Ralph de Toledano '38's sta¬ 
tionery says "author, editor, 

S E P T E M B 


newsman." He's been all three. 
Ralph has written 25 books, with 
five best-sellers among them. "I 
go to the National Press Club 
three times a week for lunch. As a 
54-year member. I'm called a 
'Golden Owl' and don't have to 
pay dues. I play poker with a 
bunch of reprobates who always 
take my money." 

Raymond Berge '39 "worked 
40 years in design, development 
and testing for RCA. At 87, I'm 
still singing in a church choir and 
play piano and theatre organ at 
home." He lives in McMurray, Pa. 

Thibaut de Saint Phalle '39: "I 
got my J.D. in 1941.1 have three 
sons who went to the business or 
law school at Columbia. I've had 
six books published. The latest is 
Saints, Sinners and Scalawags (Hob- 
blebush Books, 2004)." 

Victor Wouk '39 lives in New 
York and has written more than 
125 technical papers. All of them 
are in the Cal Tech library archives. 

Richard F. Marzari '39 and his 
wife live in a retirement center at 
Nottingham Village in Northum¬ 
berland, Pa. "Life is very pleas¬ 
ant," he says. 

E R 


REUNION JUNE 2-5, 2005 



Seth Neugroschl 

1349 Lexington Ave. 
New York, NY 10028 


sn23@columbia.edu 


June was jackpot time for your 
class correspondent. Three Class 
Notes cards were returned from a 
recent CCT mailing, from Danny 
Edelman, Albon Man and Milan 
(Steve) Ekerovich. Steve is 
appearing for the first time in our 
Class Notes. All three men 
reminded me of our 65th 
anniversary (!), rapidly coming 
up in June 2005. Thanks on both 
scores, guys. 

Your personals will, of course, 
be equally welcome, whether 
you're a previously silent or 
active classmate. You don't even 
need a special life event or a mail- 
in card, just the impulse to share 
some of your life and/or 65th 
reunion thoughts, and my e-mail 
or snail mail address, above. 

Steve has a combined College 
and School of Mines degree, with 
an E.M. (mineral dressing) in '41. 
He completed a two-year training 
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program with Allis Chalmers 
before the military: three years in 
the infantry, including active ser¬ 
vice in the Rhineland. On his 
return, he spent another seven 
years with Chalmers, before mov¬ 
ing to Allentown, Pa., to join Tray¬ 
lor, a firm that built cement 
plants, and its series of successor 
corporations, selling and support¬ 
ing heavy equipment, until his 
1980 retirement. Through the 
years, Steve's led an active sports 
life — skiing, hunting, trap shoot¬ 
ing, tennis and the gym, limited 
now, due to back problems, to the 
gym. He and his wife, Gloria, 
married 57 years, have a daugh¬ 
ter, Janet, and a son, Steven. 

Danny's card had a cryptic 
note: "Phi Beta Kappa Living 
Treasure Award from the PBK 
Association of Chicago on May 6, 
2004." My telephone call caught 
Danny and Ruth as they were 
rushing to pack for a seven-day 
business trip to London and 
Paris. Danny noted that the 
award was for his "professional 
and public service." Danny's 
company is the world's largest 
independent public relations 
firm, with 40 offices worldwide. 
His daughter, Renee, and sons, 
Richard and John, are executives 
with it. After graduating from the 
College, Dan got an M.S. in jour¬ 
nalism before his European ser¬ 
vice with the Army's Psychologi¬ 
cal Warfare and Information 
Control Divisions. Back in New 
York, he was a newspaper 
reporter and later radio 
newswriter for CBS before mov¬ 
ing into PR. 

Albon's card noted: "A book 
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Herbert P. Jacoby '34, Howard N. Meyer '34, Richard M. Cohn '39, Victor Futter '39, Joseph Kuh '39, 
Jerome Kurshan '39, Robert Lockwood '39, James R. Robinson '39, Irving L. Schwartz '39, Trygve H. 
Tonnessen '39 and Victor Wouk '39. 
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division of the American Insti¬ 
tute of CPAs, retiring a second 
time in 1997. 

Stanley Temko received the 
Law School's prestigious Medal 
for Excellence last January. Previ¬ 
ous winners include U.S. 
Supreme Court Justice Ruth 
Bader Ginsburg ('59L) and Presi¬ 
dent Lee C. Bollinger ('71L), as 
well as Bill Feinberg ('43L). Stan, 
who graduated from the Law 
School in '43, is senior counsel at 
Covington & Burling. He's been 
there for more than 50 years, 
practicing food and drug law, 
trade association counseling, reg¬ 
ulatory law and antitrust. The 
statement reads: "According to 


Stanley Temko ’40 received the Law School’s prestigious 
Medal for Excellence last January. 


that I edited for the Historical 
Society of Rockland County, 

N.Y., True Stories From Mine Hole 
(2003), recently was reprinted. At 
80,1 retired from a publishing 
career. However, I still am an 
active member of the publica¬ 
tions committee." Albon 
described his days as mornings 
at a center working with cerebral 
palsy patients and afternoons 
with publications committee 
matters. He received an M.A. 
and an L.L.B. from Columbia in 
1950. Then, after a year-and-a- 
half in a law office, he chose 
what evolved into a three-decade 
long legal publishing career at 
Prentice Hall, with a focus on 
taxes and wills. He retired from 
his v.p. position in 1982 and fol¬ 
lowed that with 15 years as tech¬ 
nical editor in the publishing 


peers, generations of younger 
lawyers in Washington have 
aspired to emulate his legal 
career and the example he has set 
for the quality of his lawyering, 
for the breadth of his skills and 
for his dedication to his clients ... 
He has maintained a strong and 
committed relationship with his 
alma mater over the years. He 
served as a trustee of Columbia 
University and is a trustee emeri¬ 
tus." Bill introduced Stan at the 
award ceremony. Stan lost 
Francine, a Barnard grad and his 
wife of 54 years, in December 
1998. They have three sons — 
Richard and William, both 
lawyers, and Edward, a journal¬ 
ist. Stan sold his house and is 
apartment hunting. A tennis play¬ 
er and traveler, he recently visited 
Berlin and India. 


Stanley H. Gotliffe 

M (l I 117 King George Rd. 
HAW Georgetown, SC 29440 
cct@columbia.edu 

Joe Coffee is "still going strong at 
85 — slowed down by Parkin¬ 
son's." On the telephone, he seems 
cheerful, says he gets around nicely 
in an electric wheelchair and enjoys 
excursions to the nearby East River 
on nice days. Steve Fromer spends 
half the year in St. Croix, the 
remainder in Manhattan, no longer 
on Staten Island. He had a hip 
replacement in December 2002 and 
has recovered. Leon Henkin writes, 
"Last summer, I completed 50 years 
at Berkeley." He and his wife, 
Ginette, moved to a retirement 
community in Oakland where 
"from my study on the 18th floor 
we can see the university in the dis¬ 
tance. I drive to the campus twice a 
week, still work on a committee I 
formed in 1964 ... The Oral History 
Project interviews me weekly." 

Attilio Renzetti is professor 
emeritus of internal medicine. 
University of Utah School of Med¬ 
icine. Following retirement on 
January 1,1990, he was a consul¬ 
tant to the Department of Social 
Security regarding disability from 
occupational exposures (coal dust 
and asbestos) and also created 
computer programs for teaching 
the diagnosis of respiratory dis¬ 
eases. Ross Sayers underwent a 
pulmonary endarterectomy in 
February 2004, a highly complex 
procedure done only in San 
Diego. He has made a slow but 
steady recovery and expects to be 
at our reunion in October. 

Arthur Weinstock attended the 
University's convocation in May to 
commemorate Ted de Bary's retire¬ 
ment from the directorship of the 


Heyman Center for the Humani¬ 
ties. Also present, accompanied by 
their wives or significant others, 
were Hugh Barber, Bob Dettmer, 
Jim Dick, N.T. Wang and Bob 
Zucker. Although retired as direc¬ 
tor, Ted will continue teaching and 
seminar participation. 

Verna Beaver of St. Paul, Minn., 
informs us of the death of her hus¬ 
band, Joseph C. Beaver Ph.D., this 
spring. He had pursued a career 
in teaching American English/ 
linguistics, principally at North¬ 
eastern Illinois, with a parallel 
career as a church organist/choir 
director. Following retirement, 
Joseph obtained an M.T.S. from 
Seabury Western Seminary, 
preaching on occasion in St. Paul 
and on Sanibel Island, Fla. He is 
survived by Verna, whom he met 
when they were members of the 
St. Paul's Chapel choir at Colum¬ 
bia; three children; five grandchil¬ 
dren; and one great-grandchild. 

William Braden died on May 22 
in Lloyd Harbor, N.Y. He was a 
retired v.p. in the investment 
department of Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co. He is survived by three 
siblings, two children, two stepchil¬ 
dren and five grandchildren. 

Alan J. Englander, of New York 
City, passed away on May 24. He 
is survived by his wife, Mary, a 
daughter and son-in-law and two 
grandchildren. 

We extend sincere condolences 
to the families of the above. 


Herbert Mark 

1 Scarsdale Rd., Apt. 421 
Tuckahoe, NY 10707 
ahmark@optonline.net 

My recent appeal for fresh materi¬ 
al for these notes brought an 
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Bernstein, Hanley Pass Century Mark 


By Shira Boss-Bicak '93 

S idney Bernstein '24 
and J. Daniel Han¬ 
ley '27 celebrated 
their 100th birthdays 
this year, making 
them the granddaddies of the 
College alumni family. 

A New York native, Bern¬ 
stein was among the youngest 
members of his College gradu¬ 
ating class, entering at 17 and 
completing his degree in three 
years. 

Although not a gifted musi¬ 
cian, he liked to play the 
piano, and practiced on an 
upright in his dorm room in 
Hartley Hall. After practicing 
the same piece for some time, 
Bernstein received a petition 
under his door, signed by 
scores of Hartley residents, 
that told him "enough is 
enough" and to change his 
piece, he recalled in a memoir 
written for his 90th birthday. 

Bernstein is a lifelong sup¬ 
porter of opera and music, was 
v.p. of the educational founda¬ 
tion of Fashion Institute of 
Technology and was a founder 
of Shenkar University in Israel. 
He founded a commercial real 
estate company in New York, 
from which he retired at 95. 

His nephew now runs the 
company as Bernstein Real 
Estate. A lifetime John Jay Soci¬ 
ety member, Bernstein regular¬ 
ly attended colloquia on cam¬ 
pus until his mid-90s. 

"When you reach an 
advanced age, you become an 
observer rather than a partici¬ 
pant, and take pleasure in oth¬ 
ers' accomplishments rather 
than your own," Bernstein 



Sidney J. Bernstein '24 

PHOTO: TOM CARAVAGLIA 


expressed through his daugh¬ 
ter, Elaine S. Bernstein 72 GS. 

Having been born at home, 
Bernstein likes to point out that 
he was 79 the first time he went 
into a hospital. After suffering 
two strokes, he has cut back on 
his activities, but goes to a 
senior center four days a week. 

Bernstein celebrated his 
100th birthday with family and 
friends in New York City in a 
series of private parties at his 
home every weekend in April, 
and with two celebrations on 
his birthday, April 13 — one at 
the senior center and one at 
home with his children, Paul, 
Elaine and Anne, and three 
grandchildren. Bernstein's wife 
of 43 years, Anita Michelson 
Bernstein, died in 1986. 

"He's a mensch," Anne 
Bernstein says of her father. 
"He's the most loving, giving, 
helpful person on the planet, a 
man with ethics, honor and 
class." Bernstein attributes his 
longevity to having "chosen" 
the right parents, who lived 
into their 90s. "He figures he 
has another 10 or 15 years," 
Elaine Bernstein notes. 

anley was directed to 
a career in govern¬ 
ment service from 
summer jobs he had while a 
student at the College in the 
1920s. During that time, he 
served as a tutor-companion to 
the sons of several leading 
New York families, including 
Henry Morgenthau Jr.'s boys, 
Henry III and Robert, now Man¬ 
hattan's district attorney. Han¬ 
ley taught them to swim and 
sail at their home in Fishkill, 
N.Y, where one of their neigh¬ 
bors was Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who was recuperating at Hyde 
Park after having contracted 
polio and who soon became 
New York's governor. 

Hanley was introduced to 
Roosevelt's press attache and 
became involved in the Demo¬ 
cratic party. "I was with the 
Democratic National Conven¬ 
tion before Roosevelt was 
nominated" as the party's can¬ 
didate for president, he 
remembers. "After he was 



J. Daniel Hanley '27 and his 
fourth great-grandson, 

1-year-old J.C. Hanley. 


elected, J. Edgar Hoover got 
me to join the FBI." 

Following a short time with 
the FBI, Hanley was transferred 
to the Department of the Interi¬ 
or under Harold lekes. From 
there, Hanley joined the State 
Department under A.A. Berle, a 
former Columbia professor and 
one of Roosevelt's chief advis¬ 
ers. Hanley's first post was at 
the embassy in Portugal in 
1944. "All of the dethroned 
kings of Europe were there," he 
recalls. In Lisbon, Hanley met 
and later married a Belgian, 
Colette Janlet, a championship 
amateur golfer who had been a 
Red Cross ambulance driver 
during the war. They have been 
married for 58 years. 

Hanley retired from the 
State Department in 1968 
after 30 years of service, 
including embassy posts in 
Yugoslavia, Vietnam, Korea 
and Liberia. He and his wife 
lived in Portugal for 20 years 
before moving to Wellington, 
Fla., in 1988. They have three 
sons, six grandchildren and 
five great-grandchildren. 

On March 19, about 50 fam¬ 
ily members celebrated Han¬ 
ley's 100th birthday at "one big 
party," as he describes it, at 
the Palm Beach Country Club. 

Are there any other 100-year- 
old College alumni out there? 
Please contact CCT because 
we'd like to tell your story, too. 


Shira Boss-Bicak '93 Is a free¬ 
lance journalist in New York and 
a contributing writer to CCT. 



impressive return from all quar¬ 
ters. Some of the anecdotes I 
received, work experiences and 
war stories, are too long for inclu¬ 
sion here, but will probably 
appear in future issues of our 
newsletter. Many thanks. 

After completing medical 
school and residency training in 
New York, Bill Blodgett put 
down roots in Kentucky and 
established his medical practice in 
Louisville. Now retired. Bill has 
devoted himself to travel, reading, 
family and, with what time is left, 
hunting and fishing. Among his 
patients was Harold Wren, who 
had been dean of the University 
of Louisville Law School. At last 
report, Harold was retired from 
the deanship and happily work¬ 
ing full-time at his law practice. 

Allan Goulding also left New 
York to practice medicine. He 
spent his professional career at the 
Billings Clinic in Montana until 
fishing and traveling beckoned. 

Frank Tobey started his post¬ 
war career as a freelance writer 
and then became a magazine 
reporter and editor. He later 
switched to government service 
and became public information 
officer and editor for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. He still 
writes and edits and is looking 
for a publisher for his most 
recently completed serious work. 
We'll let you know when it reach¬ 
es the bookstores. 

One who changed direction 
was John Long, who left chemi¬ 
cal engineering for nuclear 
physics at the Argonne National 
Laboratory, and later for the 
Nuclear Regulatory Agency. 

Don't forget his welcoming invi¬ 
tation of last year to visit him if 
you are in Idaho or Arizona. (See 
the class directory for details.) 

While celebrating his 60th wed¬ 
ding anniversary. Bob Wolf 
received word that he would be 
honored by the Society of Ameri¬ 
can Foresters and the Canadian 
Institute of Forestry as recipient of 
their Sir William Schlich Memori¬ 
al at their joint meeting. Estab¬ 
lished in 1936, the first Schlich 
award went to President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt; it has been awarded 
only 36 times. It recognizes Bob's 
role with the Forest Service and 
under private auspices, and sub¬ 
sequently as a congressional staff 
member in developing land man¬ 
agement and resource policy. 

Our losses have also been 
great; they include Art Warren, 
Jim Richards and Paul Moriarty. 
[Editor's note: Please see Obituaries.] 
Detailed tributes are being pre¬ 
pared for the newsletter. Also, 
our sympathy is extended to 
David Harrison on the death of 
his wife, Shirley. 
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Alvin Yudkoff 

PO Box 18 

Water Mill, NY 11976 
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Giulio D'Angio M.D. of Swarth- 
more. Pa., writes: "I no longer see 
new patients, but continue teaching 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Soon, I will move from suburbia 
(Swarthmore) to Center City. My 
sons, Carl and Peter, are a pediatric 
neonatologist (U. of Rochester) and 
Episcopal minister based in Silver 
Spring, Md. Sara, my granddaugh¬ 
ter, finished her freshman year at 
Bryn Mawr; the other, Rachel, still 
is in high school, where she skis 
and is an A student." 

William M. Webb, of Louisville, 
Ky., writes, "Patricia, my second 
wife (Jay having died of Alz¬ 
heimer's) and I enjoy outdoor Ken¬ 
tucky as well as Louisville's people 
and its theatre, ballet and orchestra 
— quite remarkable for an area of 
just under a million population. We 
exercise, volunteer and travel a bit. 
The summer months find us at our 
'water-access-only' cottages north 
of Toronto, along with our seven 
kids and their 24 kids — thankfully 
not all at once. 

"After 33 years with GE and 
several as a consulting engineer, 
inventing has become my hobby 
rather than a real profession. Last 
spring, Pat and I enjoyed the '43 
class reunion, when we exchanged 
memories with Frank Crerie, a 
boyhood buddy in Leonia, N.J. I 
proudly showed Pat around the 
Columbia campus, and we wound 
up the weekend visiting Dierdre 
and Tom Kantor." 
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Ralph Lane 

500 Aimer Rd., # 301 
Burlingame, CA 94010 


jlaneburl@sbcglobal.net 


[Editor's note: CCT welcomes Ralph 
Lane '44 as the new class correspon¬ 
dent. Please send all class news to 
Ralph at the addresses above.] 


Many of you know that Walter 
Wager was seriously ill for a num¬ 
ber of months. He died on July 11. 
[Editor's note: Please see Obituaries.] 

I have agreed to fill in for him — a 
very hard act to follow, as he shep¬ 
herded the class so beautifully for 
the past 60 years. Please send me 
notes of what you are doing, and I 
will get them in the next issue, 
maybe not in his marvelous style. 

The Memory Book that was 
passed out at the class luncheon on 
June 4 during Reunion Weekend 
lists a few more than 200 surviving 
members of those who identify 
with the Class of '44. A hearty and 
more or less hale 20 turned out for 
our 60th reunion. Despite a wheel¬ 


chair or two and a cane here and 
there, spirits were high, and there 
was general agreement that the 
country is in sad shape politically. 
You can see from my address that I 
come from the Left Coast, and it 
was refreshing to hear such una¬ 
nimity. (Since my wife, Joan, and I 
flew in for the occasion, we passed 
over happily those states where we 
might be in a minority.) 

On Friday afternoon, about five 
of us, plus some spouses and sig¬ 
nificant others, joined the Class of 
'49. Vanessa Rosado from the 
Alumni Office kept a careful eye 
on us at all campus events, mak¬ 
ing sure that there was a table or 
two for our class. (That meal, and 
all the others on campus, were 
delicious and tastefully present¬ 
ed.) After lunch, Fred Berman '49, 
that class's president, presented 
his amusing "Highlights of Old- 
Time Radio Programs." The Satur¬ 
day class luncheon was the only 
on-campus function that we did 
not share with the Class of '49. 

On Friday evening, by unani¬ 
mous demand of the reunion com¬ 
mittee, Jackie and Jay Topkis host¬ 
ed a buffet dinner in their splendid 
duplex on East 72nd Street. This 
has been a tradition, at least at the 
40th and 50th reunions. Although 
there is always lots of gorgeous art 
to admire on the walls, the hour or 
so imbibing from the generous bar 
afforded us the opportunity to meet 
and greet classmates at the best- 
attended affair — there were almost 
30 people there with classmates, 
spouses and so forth. We had seen 
Mildred and John Donohue, down 
from Connecticut, at lunch, but we 
did recall the fact that at the 40th 
we had shared a dorm suite with 
them. Another couple we had lost 
track of since the 40th is Bobbie and 
A1 Seligmann, up from Alexandria, 
Va. We had been especially simpati- 
co at that event, and it was fun to 
sit with them at supper. Also with 
us were Henry Hecht and his wife, 
Hattie. Henry has two poems in the 
Memory Book. Also Chuck O'Mal¬ 
ley, who was appalled that the 
address in the book has him living 
on some obscure street in the Bronx 
rather than his apartment at 10 
Park Ave., where he has lived for 
years, and James Green M.D., in 
from Lynbrook, N.Y. (There seemed 
to be many M.D.s present.) 

Other writings in the Memory 
Book by those at the reunion 
included one by Louis Pitt, who 
was attending his first reunion. He 
served in the Episcopal Church 
ministry, including time in Zambia 
and Zimbabwe. Another was by 
Bob Rosenthal, a retired M.D., 
who finds himself busier than 
ever. Still another was by Daniel 
Choy, who was at the Topkis din¬ 
ner, also a retired M.D. Ira 



1944: Those who registered for reunion include Richard A. Bader, 
David Becker, John J. Donohue, Richard J. Farber, Ira W. Gabriel- 
son, James Green, Henry Rolf Hecht, Ralph Lane, Reuben A. Mar- 
golis, Charles R. O'Malley, Louis w. Pitt, Harold Polton, Robert L. 
Rosenthal, David G. Sacks, Albert L. Seligmann, Maurice S. Span- 
bock and Maurice John Terman. 


Gabrielson, who, I think, along 
with his wife, Mary, still practice 
medicine in the Northampton area, 
also had a delightful reminisce. We 
had a special time with them 
before fire joint dinner with '49 on 
Saturday night. We met at The 
West End (you wouldn't know it) 
to watch the Belmont. We had 
hoped for a Smarty party, but alas, 
it was spoiled by a Smarty pooper. 
(Gabe and Mary have grandchil¬ 
dren out here in lotus land, not far 
from us, so we hope to see them 
one of these months.) One other 
piece in the Memory Book is by 
Martin Beller M.D., not at the 
reunion but enjoying retirement in 
rural northcentral Pennsylvania. 

It is with all due modesty that 
mention is made of the only other 
contribution to the Memory Book. 
It's called "Coxs'n's' Recall" and 
is authored by your correspon¬ 
dent, then known as Shady Lane. 
Speaking of crew, at Saturday's 
lunch, I saw another cohort from 
those years, Dick Farber, in from 
Manhasset Hills. Previous years 
have seen other crew buddies, but 
they failed to show this year. 

Donald Mitchell lives in 
Tigard, Ore., where he is active in 
three stamp clubs; he knows he is 
old because his granddaughter 
drives a car. He was sorry to miss 
reunion. Robert R. Klika, from 
Cherry Hills, N.J., wonders how 
to contact Salvatore P. Lalli '46. 

Please send your news to 
jlaneburl@sbcglobal.net or fax to 
(650) 348-7064. 
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Clarence W. Sickles 

57 Bam Owl Dr. 
Hackettstown, NJ 07840 


cct@columbia.edu 


Albert J. Rothman hikes about four 
times a week, for a total of 25-30 
miles, in the California East Bay 
Regional Parks, not in Lake County, 


as stated in the previous column. 

In late May, the National World 
War II Memorial in Washington, 
D.C., was dedicated and turned 
over to the National Park Service. 
Costing $175 million, it was built as 
a tribute to the 16 million Ameri¬ 
cans who served in the war, includ¬ 
ing about 400,000 who died and 
600,000 who were wounded. At 
the time of this great, historical 
occasion, and as we look forward 
to our 60th reunion in June 2005, it 
seems appropriate to present again 
Albert's poem from a past year: 

War Years Reunion 
Columbia united us. 

Eighteen years of 
naivete behind us. 

A war overtook our dreams. 

We survived (we lucky ones) 
our dreams survive. 

So long a time ago. 

So short a time ago. 

We look back as 
at a train that left 
the last station, 
to see where we were, 
with some joys, some 
regrets. 

We have only now to 
comfort us. 

Albert's suggestion that we unite 
the war years of '45-'47, either for 
reunion or class column purposes 
or perhaps both, was anticipated 
by the classes of '44 and '49, who 
invited "fellow '40s grads" to join 
them for their reunion in June. 

Did any '45ers respond to the 
offer? If so, please let me know 
your experience. And for all 
'45ers, I ask if we should follow 
Albert's suggestions. 

One other thought about our 
upcoming reunion: Would you 
consider inviting classmates' wid¬ 
ows? We would probably meet 
some charming ladies and learn 
first-hand what our classmates 
were really like! 
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Talking about the 60th reunion 
leads me to report that Myles K. 
Ren has graciously accepted my 
unofficial request to serve on the 
60th reunion planning committee. 
He suggests meeting on a Wed¬ 
nesday between 11 a.m.-3 p.m., 
and that it shall be. Who else will 
join us? 

Gordon L. Mathes, of Memphis, 
practiced urology and plays golf 
and tennis. His hobby is e-mail 
mission trips to Central America. 
Blackout drills in Livingston Hall 
were a memorable experience for 
Gordon, who was a close friend of 
Ernest C. Aitelli '46, of Tehachapi, 
Calif., at the College and a P&S 
roommate from 1944-48. Gordon 
protested, and I think rightly so, 
against a 2003 address at Columbia 
by Professor Nicholas DeGenova, 
who said that he would like to see 
"a million Mogadishus," referring 
to the 1993 ambush in Somalia that 
killed 18 American servicemen. 

The protest of Gordon and his 
wife, Nancy — a graduate of the 
Nursing School — led to their dis¬ 
associating themselves from their 
respective schools. On a more posi¬ 
tive note, Gordon Jr. is an urologist 
in Rocky Mount, N.C., and son Ben 
has floating clinics in the Congo 
and South America. 

Charles E. Silberman suffered 
a near-catastrophic set of illnesses 
last summer when a strep infec¬ 
tion got into this bloodstream, 
resulting in a massive coronary, 
pneumonia and osteomyelitis (a 
bone infection) in his spine. His 
doctors did not expect him to sur¬ 
vive, but good medical care and 
much love and support from his 
wife, Arlene Silberman '49 
Barnard, and four sons enabled 
him to defy doctors' expectations. 
Now recovered, Charles enjoys 
the good theater and superb 
music that makes Sarasota a won¬ 
derful place for retirement. 

Joseph M. Stein M.D. is 95 per¬ 
cent retired from the practice of 
neurology. Making up for the 
accelerated war experience at 
Columbia and renewing fond 
memories, he finds great pleasure 
in resuming a college education at 
local Washburn University in 
Topeka, Kan. (where Brown v. 
Topeka Board of Education arose 
50 years ago). Jack Greenburg 
was an outstanding hero in this 
milestone effort as a member and 
the leader of the NAACP Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund. 

Honorees this time, and to 
whom a questionnaire will be 
sent seeking information for this 
column, are Raymond M. Glueck 
of Deerfield Beach, Fla.; Jay J. 
Pack of New York City and 
Thomas T. Semon of Pompton 
Plains, N.J. May we hear from or 
about these classmates? 
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Henry S. Coleman 

PO Box 1283 

New Canaan, CT 06840 


cct@columbia.edu 


This was an empty-mailbox two 
months, though I heard from the 
Alumni Office about the death of 
Arthur Snyder. [Editor's note: 
Please see Obituaries.] 

June was a busy month for your 
class scribe. My wife, Lila, and I cel¬ 
ebrated our 50th wedding anniver¬ 
sary. Three children and spouses 
and nine grandchildren not only 
attended but put on a glorious take¬ 
off of The Producers — Mel Brooks, 
eat your heart out. Apparently, our 
family felt that "producing" was 
our greatest accomplishment. 
Watching them perform, Lila and I 
agreed that it was indeed. 

I had a call from Howard Clif¬ 
ford, who was too busy catching 
the rays in Sim Stream, Idaho, to 
get to our party. He sent us 50 
Idaho potatoes, which we are 
hawking at the local farmer's mar¬ 
ket. Howard still is looking for a 
challenge to his four great-grand¬ 
children. Your class scribe simply is 
looking for news from classmates. 


George W. Cooper 

170 Eden Rd. 

Stamford, CT 06907-1007 
cct@columbia.edu 

A slow period between issues, 
but not entirely lacking in news. 
Daniel J. (Dan) Hoffman reports 
from Swarthmore, Pa. — proudly, 
one suspects — that last Decem¬ 
ber he received the Aiken Taylor 
Award for Modem American 
Poetry from The Sewanee Review. 

From Elkins Park, Md., Dr. 
William J. (Bill) Sohn advises 
that he works part-time, having 
recently recovered from a bout 
with Gilliam-Barre Syndrome. 

There is a communication from 
Dr. Roger LeGassie, identifying 
himself as B.S. '47, B.A. '48. Unless 
cries of "theft" emanate from the 
'48 Class Notes editor, he is hereby 
accepted as a fully qualified class¬ 
mate to these Class Notes. 

Roger was a chemical engineer 
from 1948-52, when he joined the 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
Energy Research & Development 
Administration and Department 
of Energy, staying with these gov¬ 
ernment agencies for 30 years 
before returning to the private 
sector as an energy/environment 
consultant for another 20 years. 
Roger's oldest grandchild has 
enlisted in the U.S. Marine Corps 
and has completed boot camp. 

If another classmate can use 
the Class Notes to report with 
pride regarding his offspring, the 
writer of these notes may be per- 
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mitted to do likewise. Here goes: 
My son, Daniel (Dan) R. Cooper, 
summa cum laude graduate from 
Clark, recently received his M.A. 
in history from the same institu¬ 
tion. He is an intern in the Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., office of Senator 
Patrick Leahy (D-Vt.) while 
studying for the fall LSAT. 



Durham Caldwell 

15 Ashland Ave. 
Springfield, MA 
01119-2701 


durham-c@att.net 


George Dermksian M.D. repre¬ 
sented the Class of '48 at the 
annual Dean's Scholarship Recep¬ 
tion last November, which honors 
scholarship donors and recipi¬ 
ents. George noted that the class 
raised $68,384 in celebration of 
our 55th anniversary. He urges us 
to try for $100,000 during the next 
five years, to mark our 60th by 
establishing a permanent Class of 
1948 Scholarship Fund. Recipi¬ 
ents of the Class of 1948 "Current 
Use Scholarships" were Golden 
Baker '05, Ryan Heath '05, Joel 
Grieger '06, Fan Kong '06 and 
Heather Gutterud '07. 

George met several of the stu¬ 
dents and was "delighted with 
their intellectual capacity, their 
appearance and manners." Of 
Grieger, George writes: "If he is a 
true representative of the group of 
students that we support, then the 
scholarship funds were well spent 
... His enthusiasm and gratitude 
encourage me to ask our class¬ 
mates, 'Are we interested, and can 
we raise funds for a permanent 
Class of 1948 Scholarship Fund?' " 

Under the headline, "Dick 
Hyman: Au Revoir but Not Good¬ 
bye," The New York Times reported 
on Dick Hyman's stepping down 
... at the conclusion of the 2004 
season, as artistic director of the 
Jazz in July Festival at the 92nd 
Street Y. Dick honchoed the series 
for 20 years. To the undoubted 
relief of Dick's many fans and 
admirers, the Times added, "Mr. 
Hyman will continue to direct and 
appear in Jazz Piano at the Y, his 
annual winter-spring series ..." 
Thanks to Ted Melnechuk, who 
reads the Times every day, for 
spotting the item. Connecticut 
fans can catch Dick on May 14, 
2005, at Fairfield University as 
part of the Quick Center for the 
Arts' Jazz Tribute Project. He'll 
appear with Derek Smith, Bill 
Charlop and James Williams in 
"Jazz in the Grand Manner." The 
Quick Center's brochure for the 
series advises, "Hear four of the 
'Grand' masters on four grand 
pianos together in a tribute con¬ 
cert praising the very best of jazz." 
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Robert B. Mellins M.D. shows 
no signs of slowing down. Bob 
was die keynote speaker in Febru¬ 
ary at the 6th International Con¬ 
gress on Pediatric Pulmonology in 
Lisbon. In April, he was a featured 
speaker at two congresses in Iran 
— one on adult pulmonology, the 
other on pediatric pulmonology. 
He continues his research as a 
pediatrics professor at Columbia. 

Frederick R. Karl of East 
Hampton, N.Y., who died on 
April 30, will be remembered as 
one of the class scholars. He pub¬ 
lished a number of literary guides 
on such subjects as the 20th centu¬ 
ry English novel, the works of 
Joseph Conrad and 20th century 
American writers, as well as 
biographies of Conrad, Faulkner, 
Kafka and George Eliot. Dr. Karl 
was professor emeritus of English 
at City College and NYU. [Editor's 
note: Please see Obituaries.] 

Some Momingside characters 
we remember from the '40s: 

Father Ford, the Catholic chaplain, 
warning us at our 1943 freshman 
beer party, "Anybody who doesn't 
drink beer will be excommunicat¬ 
ed"; Ted Kremer, the head of secu¬ 
rity and probably the best dressed 
man on campus; and Irwin 
Edman '17, the philosophy profes¬ 
sor whose often-used example of 
redundancy was "foolish virgin." 



John Weaver 

2639 E. 11th St. 
Brooklyn, NY 11235 


wudchpr@verizon.net 


[Editor's note: CCT thanks Joe Rus¬ 
sell/or his long and dedicated service 
as class correspondent and welcomes 
John Weaver as his successor.] 


After his illustrious tenure as our 
class correspondent, Joe Russell 
has asked to step aside. We thank 
him for his long and tireless ser¬ 
vice. I only hope I can do half as 
well. I'll do my best. For any of 
you having trouble remembering 
John Weaver from way back then, 
whether in high-heeled drag for 
the Varsity Show or doublet and 
tights as Romeo, I was Moses 
Sussman. John Weaver was con¬ 
ceived during my first summer 
stock engagement in 1949 and 
has stuck. 

Our 55th reunion was a rousing 
success. The warmth of fellow¬ 
ship and the enlightenment of 
panel presentations, lectures and 
entertainment were genuinely 
enriching. For me, the emotional 
high points were reached with 
Ruth Lubic's (Mrs. Bill Lubic) 
presentation at the medical panel 
discussion and with the screening 
of Jim Shenton's talk on his 
WWII experiences. 
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Our attendance record was 
gratifying, and the class dinner, 
with its homage to the team led 
by Gene Rossides to victory in 
"The Game," was a fitting climax 
to the weekend. There was gen¬ 
uine appreciation as we were 
graced with Dean Austin 
Quigley's comments at the close 
of the evening. I would be remiss 
if I did not mention Betty Olson's 
(Mrs. Charles Olson) comments, 
just before we disbanded, on how 
clear it is that the College has cre¬ 
ated a family bond so strong as to 
continue to draw us together as 
well as give strength to one 
another. It is not a coincidence, 
but a tribute that the sense of 
family, felt so strongly by all of 
us, is the recurring theme, the 
"leitmotif" (see how well Music 
Humanities has stuck) when 
Dean Quigley speaks. Columbia 
continues to stand as the bridge 
from the past to the present and 
the beacon lighting our path to 
the future: In Lumine Tuo ... 

Marv Lipman writes: "In many 
ways, the 55th reunion was even 
better than the 50th. It was well- 
organized and the topics well- 
chosen. I enjoyed putting together 
the medical panel and wish to 
thank Ruth Lubic, Cal Kunin and 
Norm Brachfeld for volunteering 
their expertise and participating 
in what proved to be an informa¬ 
tive afternoon session. Also, I 
thank Ed Housepian, who had to 
withdraw from the medical panel 
at the last moment because of ill¬ 
ness, for being one of the original 
volunteers for that panel." 

From George Spitz: "The 
reunion was inspiring. I finally 
am appreciating the wonderful 
opportunity that I was offered in 
being a member of the Columbia 
College Class of 1949. Class presi¬ 
dent Fred Berman and Alumni 
Office staff members Haley Taylor 
and Christina Liu did a magnifi¬ 
cent job, but others, too numerous 
to name, also contributed. Gene 
Rossides, John Nork and other 
members of the great 1947 foot¬ 
ball team were heroes then and 
act like heroes now. The 50th 
reunion in 1999 was my first, and 
this fall, I plan to attend my first 
homecoming." 

John Nork comments: "We 
had a wonderful weekend, and it 
was great to see my old team¬ 
mates and scholars and celebrate 
with a few honest stories, some of 
which probably could be docu¬ 
mented. The entire program was 
done with the usual Columbia 
class. I felt homesick." 

Fred Berman has been in touch 
with regard to homecoming on 
Saturday, October 2, at Baker Field. 
At reunion, several class members 
spoke of the good feelings that 



1949: Those who registered for reunion include Erik H. Arctander, Charles Henry Bauer, Howard N. 
Beldock, Frederic S. Berman, Ralph Borgess, Norman Brachfeld, William Chinowsky, George V. Cook, 
Rudolph L. Cutino, Arthur A. Feder, Chalmers Frazer, Robert B. Goldberg, Judah Gribetz, Stanley Har¬ 
wood, Gene Hawes, Takashi Kako, Richard Kandel, Robert Kerker, Charles Klemovich, Robert C. 
Knapp, Albert E. Koska, Rome J. Kubik, Calvin M. Kunin, Edwin J. Lemanski, Joseph H. Levie, Robert 
C. Lincoln, Marvin Matthew Lipman, William J. Lubic, Donald Mehus, Ward S. Motts, John G. Nork, 
Charles William Olson, Thomas John Porro, Robert M. Rosencrans, Gene Rossides, Alfred L. Scherz- 
er, George N. Spitz, Murry J. waldman and John weaver. 


should not have to wait five years 
to reoccur. We hope you will try to 
gather at homecoming. We will 
have a class table in the tent. Let us 
hope this will be our kickoff for 
more frequent assemblage during 
the years between reunions. 

Ralph Perhac has spiked his 
retirement with a commitment to 
revisit the Core. This was, by the 
way, a theme I heard in conversa¬ 
tions at reunion from several class¬ 
mates. Many bemoaned their 
youthful inability to appreciate the 
material in its fullest dimension. 

Gene Straube writes of his 
extraordinary accomplishment 
this past spring. Attending a con¬ 
vention in Las Vegas, he did the 
unthinkable: never placed a bet! 

Fred Klinger has requested 
information regarding the where¬ 
abouts of Frank Kaltner, George 
Britton '48 Business or Morton 
Bimbaum '48. Anyone with infor¬ 
mation can pass it to me, and I 
will in turn notify Fred. 

In the book of life, we also 
must read of the cycle that 
includes our passing. We are 
duty-bound to record our loss of 
Robert Krida, who died on April 
21; Kurt Haller, on May 5; and 
Karl Pickens, date unavailable. 
[Editor's note: Please see Obituaries.] 

Please share your feelings with 
us for the next Class Notes col¬ 
umn, as we must keep alive the 
spirit and energy of this past 
reunion as preparation for the 
next. This column makes it possi¬ 
ble for us to stay in touch 
between our fifth-year face-offs. 
The more familiar we remain in 
each other's awareness, the richer 
our continuing experience as 
alumni of this unique institution. 
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Mario Palmieri 

33 Lakeview Ave. W. 
Cortlandt Manor, NY 
10567 


mapal@bestweb.net 


Dave Berger, long retired from 
his professional career in adver- 


Medal of Freedom, the nation's 
highest civilian honor. [Editor's 
note: CCT will have more coverage 
in the November issue.] 

In May's Class Notes (page 40), 
we noted the important contribu¬ 
tions that Burton Watson has made 
to the field of translating Asian lit¬ 
erature into English. Burton's more 
recent accomplishments include 


Dave Berger ’50 continues his post-retirement 
career as a playwright. 


rising, continues his post-retire¬ 
ment career as a playwright. 

Dave and four other Madison, 
Wis., playwrights collaborated 
with the Theater Department of 
Edgewood College in the pro¬ 
duction of a highly successful 
show in June. Dave wrote two of 
the 11 plays produced. The 16 
actors and six directors involved 
in the project were a mix from 
the college and the community. 

Desmond Nunan, a Stuyvesant 
H.S. alumnus, attended the 
school's 100th anniversary celebra¬ 
tion. At the "Stuycentennial," 
which was held at the school's 
new building in Manhattan, Des 
met classmates from the Class of 
1945 and had this thought: 
"Through the years, I imagine 
Stuyvesant has sent a number of 
graduates on to Columbia for a 
final polishing." How about it — 
do we have other Stuyvesant 
grads in our class? If so, speak up 
and make yourself known. 

Norman Podhoretz was sum¬ 
moned to the White House in 
June — President George W. Bush 
awarded him a Presidential 


two works of poetry: The Selected 
Poems of Du Fii (Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Press, 2003), translated from 
Chinese, which falls in the "Trans¬ 
lations from the Asian Classics" 
series; and For All My Walking: 
Free-Verse Haiku by Taneda Santoka 
(Columbia University Press, 2003), 
translated from Japanese, for the 
"Modem Asian Literature" series. 
Both were published by Columbia 
University Press. 

Sadly, we have three deaths to 
report. Adam Rakowski of Oak¬ 
land, N.J., died in June 2003. 
Adam was a stellar athlete who 
earned Varsity C letters in foot¬ 
ball and baseball. In the 1948 
baseball season, his batting aver¬ 
age was .467, a feat that shattered 
the previous Columbia record for 
a single-season batting average, 
which had been held by Lou 
Gehrig '25. Today, 56 years later, 
Adam's record stands. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, Marie, and five 
children. Robert B. Hayman of 
Tequesta, Fla., died on June 23; 
George E. Walker of Elmsford, 
N.Y., died in June. [Editor's note: 
Please see Obituaries.] 
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George Koplinka 

75 Chelsea Rd. 

White Plains, NY 10603 


desiah@aol.com 


[Editor's note: This column was 
written by Nis Petersen.] 


I recently attended a lecture on 
"Forgotten Renwick" by Bannon 
McHenry of the Fordham College 
of Liberal Studies. Indeed, Ren¬ 
wick, or rather, the Renwicks, are 
largely forgotten even though 
they probably did as much — if 
not more — for Columbia and for 
the city as the better remembered 
Charles Follen McKim. The elder 
James Renwick and his three sons 
graduated from Columbia when 
it was at Park Place. The father 
was appointed a professor at 
Columbia and was the first to 
achieve emeritus status. He 
designed a new campus for the 
College based on the Yale model 
of pseudo-Gothic courts. It was 
not carried out. His middle son, 
also named James, became a 
world-famous architect, design¬ 
ing St. Patrick's Cathedral and 
Grace Church in New York, as 
well as the delightful Smithson¬ 
ian Castle in Washington, D.C. 

The younger Renwick supervised 
the construction of the great hold¬ 
ing reservoir on 42nd Street. 

Three awesome projects, complet¬ 
ed without formal training in 
architecture or engineering. 

George Koplinka and his fami¬ 
ly proudly announce their 11th 
grandchild, Justin Daniel Koplin¬ 
ka, bom on April 27. Although 
the father, Daniel George Koplin¬ 
ka, graduated from Michigan 
State, the grandfather assures us 
that every effort will be made to 
get the youngster thinking about 
Columbia. 

Joseph A. Sirola recently per¬ 
formed Shakespeare's Ages of Man 
at the Players Club in honor of the 
Bard's 440th birthday. Joseph 
plans to tour eastern colleges and 
perform his one-man show. 

A recognized authority on 
grand opera and the music of 
Richard Wagner, Alan Wagner 
pursues both in addition to serv¬ 
ing as chairman of Boardwalk 
Entertainment, his independent 
TV and film company. During the 
Metropolitan Opera's past season, 
Alan appeared on six of its radio 
broadcasts as quiz or roundtable 
moderator, panel member or solo 
essayist. He will have a similar 
number of assignments for the 
coming season. Under the auspices 
of the Wagner Society of New 
York, he was the speaker for the 
society's Parsifal and Rheingold 
seminars. In cooperation with the 
society, Alan also presented a two- 
evening course on the Ring of the 


Niebelungen four-opera cycle at the 
CUNY Graduate Center as part of 
its adult education program. Final¬ 
ly, Alan is working on an updated 
and expanded new edition of his 
book, Prima Donnas and Other Wild 
Beasts. As he comments, all this 
may not pay too well but keeps 
him out of trouble. 

As announced in the July Class 
Notes and Around the Quads sec¬ 
tions, Harvey M. Krueger was 
honored, along with Barnard 
president Judith Shapiro, at the 
fourth annual Gershom Mendes 
Seixas Award Dinner. The dinner 
was a resounding success, with 
more than 300 attendees. The 
address by Alan Pincus, the Israeli 
consul in New York City, was well 
received. It was particularly grati¬ 
fying to see so many Barnard stu¬ 
dents and graduates there sup¬ 
porting their popular president. 

Frank Tilman was invited by 
the Cunard Shipping Line to 
deliver a lecture on "Exploring the 
Art of the Film" on board the 
Queen Mary II for her June 19 
crossing. Frank also will lecture at 
the St. George School, which he 
attended more than a half-century 
ago, overwhelmed by the 
demanding curriculum. His crick¬ 
et skill, however, assured his pop¬ 
ularity there. In his lectures at St. 
George, Frank will share some of 
the ideas incorporated into his 
two recent books: The Wisdom of 
the Eye and The Logic of Images. 

Some controversy has been 
stirred up by changes in the tradi¬ 
tional Columbia Crown — 
changes that can be seen in the 
new crown as it appears on the 
University's home page (www. 
columbia.edu). One alumnus cir¬ 
culated a newspaper clipping 
illustrating the changed crown 
with the comment, "What, if any¬ 
thing, can we as a class do about 
this affront?" The February 12 
Spectator featured an article by Eli- 
sheva Weiss '07 on the extent of 
and reasons for the changes 
(www.columbiaspectator.com). It 
seems the changes are neither 
mandatory nor universal. It does 
mean, however, there are at least 
two versions of the Columbia 
crown. The old crown delivered a 
message that of the nine colonial 
colleges. King's (Columbia) alone 
was established by royal charter 
as a secular institution. In my 
opinion, it's a tradition worth 
keeping by symbol and by word. 

On June 18,1 attended a Uni¬ 
versity presentation on the 
planned campus expansion into 
Manhattanville, an area north¬ 
west of campus. The event was 
attended by approximately 300 at 
the Columbia Club on West 43rd 
Street. President Lee C. Bollinger 
gave a short but focused speech 


on the University's overwhelm¬ 
ing need for additional space, 
which this project would help 
solve. Additional space is needed 
not only to relieve present 
cramped conditions but to enable 
the University to expand and 
maintain its position as a world- 
famous institution of higher 
learning. Bollinger mentioned the 
chemistry department, one of the 
more outstanding in the country. 
Its personnel are forced, however, 
to work in laboratories with 
equipment reminiscent of a 1950s 
high school. Can Columbia 
expect to keep Nobel Laureate 
professors or to hire others offer¬ 
ing facilities such as these? The 
Columbia student has one-third 
the space available to a Yale stu¬ 
dent. The acreage Columbia has 
available is l/10th that of Yale. 

An alternative solution might be 
to locate parts of the University 
in different parts of Manhattan, 
but Bollinger feels a sense of 
"community" is important. Care¬ 
ful ground work has been done 
in facilitating the project, includ¬ 
ing hiring outstanding architects, 
such as Renzo Piano, and secur¬ 
ing the support of Community 
Board #9, the Landmarks Preser¬ 
vation Commission, political fig¬ 
ures and various city agencies. 

This completes my yearly stint 
of writing the class column. The 
remaining columns are in the capa¬ 
ble hands of George Koplinka. To 
lighten our task, keep the news 
coming. You may consider some 
things unimportant, but we don't. 
A vacation, a new project, employ¬ 
ment, a new grandchild ... we are 
especially interested in items relat¬ 
ed to Columbia. Let us hear from 
you. Keep our class in the news. 



Arthur Ingerman 

43 Henry St. 

Brooklyn, NY 11201-1702 


rosaling@aol.com 


Let's hear it for the Class of '52! 
Responding to my persistent pleas 
for sharing your considerable and 
interesting life events and experi¬ 
ences, you have come through for 
me big time. The gleaning of items 
for this issue of CCT surely has 


Aldo Ippolito, who lives in 
Toronto, celebrated his 80th birth¬ 
day with his wife, Pat, and his sis¬ 
ter, Ada, who came from Florida 
for the festivities. 

David Kettler's daughter, 

Ruth, has tied the knot with her 
longtime partner, the biological 
mother of his grandson, Sam. 
David is scholar-in-residence at 
Bard College and turns out an 
impressive portfolio of academic 
papers and publications. 

Joe Di Palma and his wife, 
Jocelyn, continue their high-profile 
activities, attending a pre-screen¬ 
ing of the Oscar-winning docu¬ 
mentary, Chernobyl Heart, which 
will air on HBO in September. 

Dr. John Benfield, professor of 
surgery emeritus at UCLA, in 
addition to his duties as president 
of the Thoracic Surgery Founda¬ 
tion, enjoys a second career in 
applied linguistics. He recently 
returned from Japan, where he 
spoke to the Japan Surgical Soci¬ 
ety. Two sons, a daughter, their 
spouses and four grandchildren 
round out the picture of John's 
productive "retirement." 

Stanley Schultz, international¬ 
ly known scientist, educator and 
administrator, was named dean of 
the University of Texas Medical 
School. Good luck, Stanley. 

Trowbridge Ford, reminding 
us that his great-great-grandfa- 
ther, William Harris, was Colum¬ 
bia's president just after the turn 
of the 19th century, attended the 
University's festivities in London 
and/or Paris in June. 

Raymond Bizzigotti tells of his 
architectural woodworking career 
and of his work on the Rainbow 
Room complex in Rockefeller 
Center and the St. Regis Hotel. 

Alden Mesrop and his wife, 
Alida, wrote from Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y., about their second grand¬ 
child, Samantha, who joined 
brother Mathew (2) in January. 

David Braun and his wife, 
Mema, boast of six grandchildren. 
Dave is senior counsel at a presti¬ 
gious West Coast law firm and 
recently relocated to Santa Barbara. 

Ralph Martin moved to 
Guilder Lake, N.Y., where he is 
thrilled to be minutes away from 
exciting Saratoga Raceway. 


Dr. John Benfield ’ 52 , professor of surgery emeritus at 
UCLA, enjoys a second career in applied linguistics. 


broken some records, and now 
has left me with an embarrass¬ 
ment of riches! Be assured, O, my 
brothers, that any tidbit submitted 
to me will reach print in the very 
next issue if it runs afoul of space 
limitations for this one. 


Jack Rosenbluth and his wife, 
Rosalyn, chatted with us at Dean's 
Day, and I was lucky enough to 
pick their brains for my new short- 
story writing career. Rosalyn writes 
children's books. Look for her book, 
Rolf and Edgar, if you like trolls. 
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Sholom Shafner and his artist 
wife, Janet, welcomed their first 
great-granddaughter in May. 

Bob Stuart, recovering from 
heart surgery, checked in, along 
with his lovely wife, Eunice, with 
the news that his middle daugh¬ 
ter will wed in October. 

Alvin Feder continues his active 
law practice, as his wife, Jane, 
plays tennis on the next court from 
me at Prospect Park in Brooklyn. 

Dr. Martin Finkel writes, in a 
long letter (which I hope to quote 
in greater detail in upcoming 
issues), of his exploits as a moon¬ 
lighting as a dance escort on 
cruise lines. Boy, that's the right 
kind of retirement work. 

Herb Steinberg and his wife, 
Mary, are busy visiting grandchil¬ 
dren and chateaus in Europe and 
buying Burgundy wine. 

Gerald Pomper '55 published 
Ordinary Heroes and American 
Democracy (Yale University Press, 
2004). These heroes include Peter 
Rodino, Harry Truman and Ida 
Tarbell. 

Rosalie and I welcomed grand¬ 
daughter Corinne home after 100 
days in intensive neonatal care. 
She was three-plus months pre¬ 
mature and weighed 1 lb., 12 oz. 
at birth in March. A medical mir¬ 
acle, I'd say. 

Once again, I love your energetic 
responses. Keep those cards, letters, 
e-mails and so forth coming. 
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Lew Robins 

1221 Stratfield Rd. 
Fairfield, CT 06825 


lewrobins@aol.com 


Stan Maratos was inducted into 
the "Hall of Honor" of the Distin¬ 
guished Flying Cross Society at 
its biannual convention, held last 
April in San Diego. He also was 


uses micro FT infrared spec¬ 
troscopy to help solve other peo¬ 
ple's problems and makes chemi¬ 
cals for nuclear weapons 
applications. He drives a 1984 
VW diesel Rabbit and gets 46 
miles to the gallon. He and Anna 
have three new grandsons in 
Kentucky, Ohio and Oslo. They 
love to travel and have visited 
Australia, New Zealand, Ger¬ 
many, Norway, Sweden, Israel, 
France, Czechoslovakia, the U.K., 
Yugoslavia, Hungary and Italy. 

Ken Skoug notes that on April 
29-30, he attended an invitation- 
only seminar of past and present 
Cuba specialists at CUNY. He 
was invited as the former coordi¬ 
nator of Cuban affairs in the 
Department of State for six years 
(1982-88). He also wrote a book. 
The United States and Cuba Under 
Reagan and Shultz: A Foreign Ser¬ 
vice Officer Reports (Praeger Pub¬ 
lishers, 1996). At the seminar, Ken 
discussed the U.S.-Cuba Migra¬ 
tion Agreement, which he helped 
negotiate in 1984 and helped 
restore in 1987 after it had been 
suspended by Cuba. He also dis¬ 
cussed U.S. efforts to promote 
human rights in Cuba during 
those years. 

James Campbell was honored 
on May 1 by Bishop Memorial 
H.S. for his outstanding athletic 
achievement as a member of his 
high school handball team. 

John Condemi was bom in 
New York City, and during his 
four years as an undergraduate 
worked in his father's shop as a 
shoe repairman. Even today, as 
one of America's outstanding 
experts in asthma, urtcaria and 
immunological abnormalities in 
autoimmune diseases, John keeps 
his shoe repair tools on a cob¬ 
bler's bench in his office. He has 
authored more than 90 papers 


Ralph DePalma ’53 is the national director of surgery for 
the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


presented with the "Conspicuous 
Service Cross" by New York's 
Governor George Pataki and the 
"Distinguished Service Award" 
by the former governor of New 
Jersey. Stan was a colonel in the 
Air Force. Great going! 

Bob Walzer and his wife, Ann, 
visited Herb Mark '42 and Bill 
Won after a 50-year hiatus. Bob 
reports that Bill is a retired neuro¬ 
surgeon and his wife is a physi¬ 
cian. Herb retired from architec¬ 
ture and city planning. 

Richard Carlson has five bee 
hives. He works at Wheatville 
Technology but only goes after 
eating his oatmeal with raisins 
and reading the newspaper. He 


and 60 abstracts and has written 
23 chapters for various publica¬ 
tions. He has performed more 
than 250 studies in asthma, aller¬ 
gic rhinitis, allergic conjunctivitis, 
urticaria, chronic obstructive lung 
disease, arthritis, systemic lupis 
erythematosus, Sjogren's syn¬ 
drome and sceleroderma. 

Allan Jackman, our class video- 
grapher, sent a wonderful compila¬ 
tion of the films he took at gradua¬ 
tion and our subsequent reunions. 
It is fascinating to see how we 
looked in our younger years. Ajax 
has made extra copies and would 
be delighted to make them avail¬ 
able to classmates (especially 
members of the 50th reunion com- 



An incorrect photo of Ted Spiegel '54 appeared with his bio in the 
1954 class directory that was distributed at the 50th reunion this 
spring. This is the real Ted Spiegel '54, a photojournalist who was 
the founder and editor of the freshman directory (or facebook) 
under his original name, Ted Bronstein. 
photo: signy spiegel 


mittee) while they last. His e-mail 
address is doctorajax@aol.com. 

After 40 years, Ajax has retired 
and turned over his internal medi¬ 
cine practice to Dr. Richard Cohen 
'57. He is enjoying retirement. 

Angel Ferrer is delighted with 
a new great-grandniece, who was 
bom several months ago in 
Madrid. He also has a grand¬ 
daughter who graduated in June 
from Boston Latin. 

Warren W. Walters has passed 
away, according to a note I 
received from the Alumni Office. 

Richard Auwarter is alive and 
well, living in Norwalk, Ct. He 
swims, plays tennis, skis and sails, 
although he hopes to phase down 
gracefully and enjoy a few less 
energetic activities, such as read¬ 
ing, walking and limited traveling. 

Ralph DePalma notes that 
since 2000, he has served as the 
national director of surgery for 
the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. In our telephone conver¬ 
sation, Ralph told me that he 
enjoys his work and is not think¬ 
ing about retiring anytime soon. 
His staff of 60 doctors is conduct¬ 
ing research to determine how to 
time antibiotics before and after 
surgery. What steps to take to pre¬ 
vent heart attacks after surgery? 
How to reduce the chances of 
post-operative pneumonia? 

Ralph is married to Eve 
Tankard, a Barnard graduate with 
a master's in anatomy. They have 
four children, and one of their sons 
is a an Episcopal priest. Ralph is 
the author of Practicing and Other 
Stories (Xlibris, 2003), which is 
available on Amazon.com. 
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Howard Falberg 

13710 Paseo Bonita 
Poway, CA 92064 


westmontgr@aol.com 


[Editor's note: After the successful 
50th Reunion Weekend, members of 
the Class of1954 have requested that 
reunion participants identify them¬ 
selves in the class photo (eg., John 
Doe, third from left, second row from 
bottom) and mail this information to 
Patrick O'Connell, Columbia College 
Office of Alumni Affairs and Develop¬ 
ment, 475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917, New 
York, NY 10115-0998. Thank you.] 


How do you describe a 50th 
reunion at Columbia by a class of 
men who, under the leadership of 
class president Bemd Brecher, our 
reunion committee and some great 
people in the Alumni Office, 
brought about the largest 50th 
reunion to date? More than 130 
classmates attended all or part of 
our gatherings, and our class din¬ 
ner at Low Library had an atten¬ 
dance of 208, which included 
spouses, significant others and 
other family members. Even 
though I was unable to attend due 
to the illness of my wife, Carol, the 
reports I have received from a good 
number of classmates emphasized 
the warmth, camaraderie and 
learning that occurred. Our campus 
(aka reunion sites) included The 
Columbia University Club, China¬ 
town, Tavern on the Green, Casa 
Italiana, Low Memorial Library and 
the Chrystie Field House at Baker 
Field. Class members came from all 
over the country and from all 
reports, a great time was had by all. 
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1954: Those who registered for reunion include Bennett L. Aaron, Ralph F. Alfenito, Robert Ambrose, Anthony Anton, Joseph Arleo, 
Kamel S. Bahary, Steve Bailes, Theodore Baledes, Samuel Barondes, Carl E. Baylis, Joel Jay Belson, Richard K. Bernstein, Henry Clay 
Black, Jack Blechner, Philip Bonanno, Allan K. Botbyl, John W. Brackett Jr., Bernd Brecher, Ted (Bronstein) Spiegel, Henry Buchwald, 
James B. Burger, Bret A. Charipper, Sheldon H. Cherry, Leo Cirino, Rudolph Clarence, Martin E. Corwin, Edward Cowan, Donald E. Cra- 
bill, George S. Dallal, Patrick DiMartini, Milton R. Edelin, Peter D. Ehrenhaft, Jon Espach, George T. Fadok, Alan B. Fendrick, Stanley R. 
Fine, Leon H. Frey, Lester H. Friedman, Herb Frommer, Robert Futterman, John L. Garrison, Lawrence M. Gartner, Ralph w. Gerchberg, 
David Gerstein, Stephen Gilbert, Sander Goldman, George S. Goldstein, Jerome A. Gordon, Joshua F. Greenberg, Jerome Gristina, Her¬ 
bert G. Hagerty, Jerome R. Halperin, James F. Hays, Alvin K. Hellerstein, Seymour Hertz, Richard G. Hobart, Melvin Hollander, Bert S. 
Horwitz, Allen G. Jacobson, Norman Kahn, Richard E. Kameros, Saul Kaplan, Lawrence G. Kastriner, Peter B. Kenen, James E. King, Don¬ 
ald E. Klein, Lawrence Kobrin, Fred W. Kramer, Elliot Leiter, Arthur J. Lesemann, Leslie I. Levine, Peter Mancuso, William O. Mayfield, 
Leonard H. Moche, Michael R. Naver, Jay O'Brien, A. Stephen Passloff, Larry Pine, Martin L. Pine, Edward L. Raab, Anthony Reso, Bob A. 
Reynolds, Frederick J. Rohloff, Joseph A. Rooney, Marc Ross, David Rubin, Harvey Rubin, Amiel Z. Rudavsky, Alan C. Salko, William S. 
Saperstein, William W. Scales, Lawrence L. Scharer, Fritz H. Schlereth, Roy A. Schotland, A. Herbert Schwartz, Jay w. Seeman, Thomas 
E. Sinton, Peter P. Skomorowsky, Stephen B. Sobel, Clement R. Solieri, John F. Spraker, Harold Stevelman, Ronald H. Sugarman, Brian 
Tansey, James P. Theoharides, Donald R. Thomas, Albert J. Thompson, John H. Timoney, Alfred Toborg, Arnold R. Tolkin, Eric Tolmach, 
Harvey A. Turner, Saul Turteltaub, Robert P. Viarengo, Vito R. Vincenti, Franklin D. Wald, Don Wardlaw, J. Stuart Warner, Robert A. 
Weber, Albert Weinfeld, Paul T. Wilson, Stephen M. Winber, Herbert L. Wittow, Edward I. Yeaker, Melvin D. zeisler, Marcel Zimetbaum 
and Herb zydney. 


President Lee C. Bollinger, who 
was scheduled to be at our dinner, 
was, unfortunately, unable to join 
us. He sent a note of apology to 
Bernd, which included the follow¬ 
ing: "Let me also congratulate all 
of you for a record-breaking 50th 
reunion attendance. This has been 
a remarkable year celebrating 
Columbia's 250th anniversary, and 
the Class of 1954 has a special 
place in our history. I look forward 
to seeing you and other classmates 
back at Columbia and around the 
country in the months ahead." 

While everyone who attended 
this reunion added to its success, I 
understand that the following 
were particularly involved in pre¬ 
sentations that were enjoyable, 
entertaining and well received: 
Henry Buchwald, A1 Hellerstein, 
Albert Thompson, Alan Fendrick, 
Peter Kenen, Amiel Rudavsky, 
Saul Turteltaub, Don Wardlaw, 
Leo Cirino and Phil Bonanno. 

Bernd has promised me a 
detailed report for the next issue 
of CCT. In the meantime, please 
stay well, enjoy your fall and look 
forward to annual gatherings of 
"The Class of Destiny" in the fall 
at Arden House, and to our 55th. 
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Gerald Sherwin 

181 E. 73rd St., Apt. 6A 
New York, NY 10021 


gs481@juno.com 


As Columbia250 reaches a crescen¬ 
do, the world tour with President 
Lee C. Bollinger has continued to 
all parts of the globe. Following a 
successful spring trip to Asia, the 
president and his party brought a 
taste of Columbia to the alumni in 
Europe during the early summer. 
One of the highlights of Bollinger's 
travels was a 5K Fun Run/Walk 
through Paris, where he was 
joined by throngs of devoted run¬ 
ners (and admirers). Dean Austin 
Quigley made separate visits to 
Seoul, Taipei and Singapore, where 
he met many alumni as well as 
incoming students and their par¬ 
ents. The goodwill generated by 
such visits is priceless. 

Remember these key dates for 
the fall: September 18 (Communi¬ 
ty Festival on campus with a spe¬ 
cial jazz concert in front of Butler 
Library) and October 2 (Home¬ 
coming, Columbia250 closing cer¬ 
emonies and an exciting football 


game against Princeton). 

Class members who are in 
New York City for the 2012 
Olympics (after we have celebrat¬ 
ed our 55th reunion) may be able 
to view the field hockey competi¬ 
tion at Baker Field — the desig¬ 
nated venue for that sport, as 
decided by the International 
Olympic Committee. That's 
assuming New York is selected to 
host the Olympics, of course. For 
those in the Washington, D.C., 
area. College Day will be celebrat¬ 
ed on Sunday, September 12, from 
9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. at The Cafritz 
Conference Center at The George 
Washington University. 

Planning for our 50th has been 
moving ahead smoothly with ini¬ 
tial meetings held this summer. 
The reunion dates are June 2-5, 
2005. Weekend activities will 
include a theatre party, cocktail 
receptions, special class dinners, 
class lunches, a wine tasting, 
dancing under the stars in front of 
Low Library, a special Sunday 
morning brunch with the Class of 
2005, lectures and tours. There 
will be something for everybody; 
all you have to do is register and 
show up. 


Those involved in developing 
the program, whether on the 
phone or in person at Ezra Levin's 
office in midtown Manhattan, 
include Stu Perlman (Chicago); 
Stanley Lubman (Berkeley, Calif.); 
Berish Strauch, Ron McPhee, 

Jack Freeman, Robert Kushner 
and Herb Cohen (Westchester 
County, N.Y.); Don Laufer, Bob 
Brown, Allen Hyman, Elliot 
Gross, George Gruen, Gordon 
Silverman and Bill Epstein (Man¬ 
hattan); Nick Moore (Riverdale, 
N.Y.); Larry Balfus (Long Island); 
Alfred Gollomp (Brooklyn); Larry 
Hoffman (New Jersey) and 
Abbott Leban (Wilmington, Del.). 
Anyone who wants to be on the 
events committee should get in 
touch with your favorite class cor¬ 
respondent. The other critical 
group is the fund committee — 
more on that in future issues. 

With the 50th looming, we've 
heard from many classmates. 
Marty Molloy retired after 39 
years with the government 
(NASA, DOE) plus Texaco and 
JPL. The ex-New Yorker (Regis 
H.S.) lives in Stanford, Calif. From 
Natick, Mass., Harold Kushner is 
working on another book, which 
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will be out in September 2005. As 
he writes, Harold wonders how 
many more ideas he has. Maybe 
the reunion will spur some good 
thoughts. Staying in New Eng¬ 
land, Walt Flanagan announced 
his retirement in Topsfield, Mass., 
with summers in Brewster tend¬ 
ing his lobster traps. Dick Carr 
lived in Topsfield before he head¬ 
ed to Florida to improve his hand¬ 
icap. Walt has run into another 
'55er from time to time in Salem 
— our old friend Herb Cooper. 

Another retirement: Dan De 
Palma (formerly of Mt. Vernon), 
from his second career as chair, 
business administration depart¬ 
ment, Shepherd College, Shep- 
herdstown, W.V. He and his fami¬ 
ly are moving to Gainesville, Fla., 
where he'll be an adjunct profes¬ 
sor at the University of Florida in 
the graduate business school. 
Another professor at the same 
school is Neil Opdyke (different 
field, however). Daren Rathkopf 
recently left his big law firm and 
joined a younger company on 
Long Island, where he and his 
partner specialize in real estate, 
municipal law and zoning. 

Peter Pressman continues his 
medical practice in Manhattan. In 
addition to being a composer and 
lyricist for the Columbia Players 
as an undergrad, Peter also was 
WKCR's music director for sever¬ 
al years before giving it all up for 
medicine. Michael Standard is far 
from retiring — the Brookfield, 
Conn., expatriate lives in Pound 
Ridge and practices law on lower 
Broadway. On the West Coast is 
George Gidal, a physicist at the 
Lawrence Berkeley National Lab. 
The ex-Brooklynite and his family 
live in Berkeley, as do Harry 
Scheiber and Stan Lubman, to 
name two. In Gilroy, Calif., is 
Dave Winter, who is president/ 
CEO of Human Organ Sciences. 
Further south in Los Angeles is 
our patent attorney. Lew Stem- 
fels, who promises he will be tak¬ 
ing many photos of the big June 
2005 event. Be on the lookout for 
the next reunion update in your 
mail or e-mail. 

Beloved members of the Class 
of '55: Feel the "rush" as we get 
closer to our 50th. The momen¬ 
tum is building. Fun and frolic 
and good conversations await 
you. Just be there. 

Love to all! Everywhere! 


Alan N. Miller 

257 Central Park West, 
Apt. 9D 

New York, NY 10024 
oldocal@aol.com 

Dear guys and dolls from the 
superb Class of 1956: Summer is 


almost over, and the question 
always is what to do in the warm 
weather. One thing seven of us 
did at Danny Link's, and Eli¬ 
nor's, country club in Westchester 
on June 16 was to have our 
monthly lunch with some tennis 
and golf. Smiling faces attending 
were Steve Easton, Lou Hem- 
merdinger. Bob Siroty, Mark 
Novick, Ed Botwinick, yours 
truly and, of course, Danny Link. 
We had such a good time that we 
repeated same on July 28. 

I had a lovely invitation in June 
from Ruth and Lenny Wolfe to 
join them for dinner and a cabaret 
at the Yale Club. It was great fun 
and good food and company, 
thanks. I heard from our Chicago 
source, Phil Liebson, who in 
Columbia College fashion wears 
several hats as evidence of our 
wide-ranging education. He has a 
new chair in cardiology at Rush 
and is the next president of the 
Chicago Literary Club. He gives 
thanks to the late Donald Barr '41 
of the English department, who 
helped him develop his literary 
talent at a tender age. 

A note from Guy T. Castle, 
who retired from Columbia's 
physics department as director of 
technical services, indicated that 
he is on 3.5 acres in Armenia, N.Y., 
as a "country farmer" but main¬ 
tains a co-op on West End Avenue 
in NYC so he can continue to go 
to museums, operas and the the¬ 
ater. By the way, Guy heard from 
our world-traveling classmate. 
Jack Nassaw. 

Fred Lippman, of Pembroke 
Pines, Fla., was appointed chancel¬ 
lor of Nova Southeastern Universi¬ 
ty, Health Professions Division. 
NSU is the 10th largest nonprofit 
university in the United States. 

Unfortunately, I heard about the 
May 20 loss of Jules Roth. This is 
getting much too frequent, and I 
bet we are down to about 450. Let 
us all keep healthy and active for 
our big 50th reunion in 2006. Inci¬ 
dentally, I need feedback from you 
about the reunion. Do you want a 
dinner-dance Saturday night and 
if so, on- or off-campus? Do you 
want to join the reunion commit¬ 
tee? We will start meeting this fall. 
Bob Siroty is working on hats to 
identify us as the 50th reunion 
class; do you like the idea? At 
Dartmouth, the wives and signifi¬ 
cant others also wore them. A 
good idea? Who wants to drum 
up support for the reunion, espe¬ 
cially out-of-towners? If you are 
planning to come, let me know, 
and we will publish a periodic list 
of those planning to attend. 

So here is wishing us all health, 
happiness, financial security with 
a rising stock market, but watch 
out for bonds. May our children 




Crew letterwinners from the 1950s gathered at the Gold/Rem- 
mer Boathouse for a luncheon reunion on June 4. Pictured are 
(from left) Dr. Charles Freiman '54, '55E, Manfred Spengler '55, 
'56E and Robert Hanson '55, '56E. 
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continue to be superb and sup¬ 
portive of their aging parents and 
may our grandchildren remain 
outstanding, as we have grown 
used to. Love to all. 
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Herman Levy 

7322 Rockford Dr. 
Falls Church, 

VA 22043-2931 


hdlleditor@aol.com 


Marty Fisher reports: "Your ven¬ 
erable correspondent was invited 
to Dr. Paul Zola's University Glee 
Club spring concert on May 22 at 
Alice Tully Hall. The University 
Glee Club is celebrating its 111th 
consecutive year. They were in 
fine voice — more than 100 strong 
and highly spirited. Their rendi¬ 
tion of The Riff Song from Sig¬ 
mund Romberg's Desert Song 
almost blew the roof off. 

"Six members of this august 
group are Paul Zola, Phil Olick 
Esq., Dr. Art Meyerson, Dr. Jerry 
Finkel, Bob Klipstein Esq. and 
Larry Boes Esq., not to mention a 
former member. Professor Gerry 
Weale, who moved to Boston and 
was G.M. of the CU Glee Club, 
which was led by J. Bailey Harvey. 

"In a first for the University 
Glee Club, three members of the 
same class at the same college 
were honored with their 25th 
anniversary medals: Bob Klip¬ 
stein, Art Meyerson and Jerry 
Finkel (whom I did not recognize, 
but hope to see at one of our lun¬ 
cheons). Larry Boes was honored 
as retiring secretary of the organi¬ 
zation and Phil Olick, v.p., was 
praised for handling the complex 
arrangements for the concert with 
Alice Tully Hall. That assignment 
must have strained his consider¬ 
able legal talents, but how did he 
hang the University Glee Club 
banner, which served as a back¬ 


drop and which must have mea¬ 
sured the equivalent of half-court 
at Madison Square Garden? 

"The concert was a grand occa¬ 
sion: The glee club wore white tie 
and quite a few tuxedos dotted 
the audience. I was proud to be 
associated with such a sweet, 
musical class. Paul's e-mail 
address is ucgny@aol.com." 

Steve Ronai's slightly revised 
letter to President Lee C. Bollinger 
appears in this issue's Letters to 
the Editor section. Steve advocates 
that the planned expansion of the 
Columbia campus into Manhat- 
tanville include "green space" for 
intramural sports and varsity foot¬ 
ball practice. This would eliminate 
time-consuming bus trips to and 
from Baker Field for the latter. 

Ed Weinstein writes: "We had 
our final class luncheon of the 
'semester' at The University Club 
on May 11. Surrounded by the 
splendid McKim, Mead and 
White architecture, we gorged 
ourselves on good conversation 
and food. Topics discussed 
included the Iraq war, Columbia 
current events, including events 
involving our class members with 
those of '07, oil geopolitics/eco¬ 
nomics and, interestingly enough, 
touring old cemeteries. Attending 
were A1 Anton, Joe Diamond, 
David Kinne, Bob Klipstein, 

Neil McLellan, Denis Frind, Ron 
Kushner, Sal Franchino, Marty 
Fisher and me. We are indebted 
to Marty, who organizes these 
events and is treasurer. 

"Alvin Kass, David Kinne, 

Bob Klipstein, Bob Lipsyte, Ted 
Dwyer, Paul Zola, Carlos Munoz 
and I attended a cocktail reception 
at Lemer Hall on April 21 for 
invited members of the classes of 
'07 and '57. This event was part of 
a program linking undergradu¬ 
ates at Columbia with their 
'grandfather' classes. Paul was so 
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1959: Those who registered for reunion include George Asch, Samuel H. Bahn, Michael J. Berlin, Norman w. Bernstein, Ernest L. Bial, 
Thomas P. Bilbao, Harris Brodsky, Saul N. Brody, Stephen Buchman, George Burton, Joe Calarco, Jerome Charyn, David M. Clark, 

Michael M. Cohen, Herbert M. Dean, Daniel Ein, Edward C. Elson, Richard Engelman, Robert P. Eswein, william Charles Frye, Allan 
Gardner, Norman M. Gelfand, James A. Goldstein, Theodore w. Graske, Roald Hoffmann, Benjamin Huberman, Alan Russell Kahn, Jack 
v. Kahn, Raymond D. LaRaja, Richard M. Latkin, Harvey I. Leifert, George J. Mann, Laurence S. Marks, Phil Matthews, Richard A. Merrill, 
Bennett Miller, Joseph H. Mittel, Jay M. Neugeboren, Joseph Osburn Jr., Jerold M. Perlman, Aaron M. Priest, Joel Peter Rosenfeld, Wal¬ 
ter F. Schnabel, Harris A. Schwartz, George Semel, Ira Silberman, Bennet Hugh Silverman, George P. Spelios, Roger Spivack, Michael J. 
Tannenbaum, Alvin Isaac Thaler, Samuel Tindall, Stephen J. Trachtenberg and Frank R. Wilson. 


enthusiastic that he hoped that 
when '07 graduates, we could 
adopt another class. We are dis¬ 
cussing with the dean's office set¬ 
ting up other events with '07 dur¬ 
ing their remaining years at 
Columbia, including receptions at 
the homes of classmates who live 
in the metropolitan area." 


Barry Dickman 

24 Bergen St. 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 
bdesqlaw@aol.com 

We regret to report the sudden 
death of Jonathan Musher on 
May 11. As an undergraduate, Jon 
sang enthusiastically with the 
Kingsmen. After attending the 
Business School, he spent most of 
his career with Salomon Smith 
Barney, ultimately as senior v.p. 
and money manager. He played 
the recorder, as well. Jon lived in 
Bedford, N.Y., and is survived by 


who is at NewYork-Presbyterian, 
the University Hospital of 
Columbia and Cornell, Columbia 
Presbyterian Medical Center and 
performs kidney and islet-cell 
transplants and parathyroid 
surgery; and Bob Waldbaum, a 
urologist at North Shore Univer¬ 
sity Hospital at Manhasset, who 
specializes in the treatment of 
prostate and urologic cancer. 

Speaking of New York Maga¬ 
zine, Toby and Bemie Nuss- 
baum's daughter, Emily, has 
become its culture editor. 

Charlie Goodstein, a psychia¬ 
trist in Tenafly, N.J., was the sub¬ 
ject of a long article in the Bergen 
Record about his sideline as the 
resident fan psychiatrist on 
ESPN25.com. Combining his day 
job with his status as a longtime 
Yankees, Jets, Rangers and Rnicks 
fan, Charlie dispenses online 
advice to fans with post-Yankee 
defeat disorder and other modem 
maladies. He finds an interest in 



Charlie Goodstein ’58 was the subject of an article in the 
Bergen Record about his sideline as the resident fan 
psychiatrist on ESPN 25 .com. 


his wife, Ingrid Paaske, and four 
sons and a daughter by two pre¬ 
vious marriages. 

Congratulations to three class¬ 
mates who made repeat appear¬ 
ances in New York Magazine's 
annual list of the best doctors in 
the metropolitan area: Stan Gold¬ 
smith, whose nuclear medicine 
practice at Weill Cornell Hospital 
includes treatment of thyroid can¬ 
cer, neuroendocrine disorders 
and PET imaging; Mark Hardy, 


sports to be mostly healthy, but 
for those who take them too seri¬ 
ously, his prescription is "Chill!" 
Incidentally, there's a bit of a fam¬ 
ily connection here: Charlie's late 
brother. Bill Goodstein '60, was a 
well-known sports agent. 

And speaking of ardent sports 
fans, alert TV watcher Ernie Brod 
reports, "I was watching the MSG 
network special about the history 
of Madison Square Garden, and 
up pops Professor Joe Dorinson 


— clearly the most articulate and 
photogenic of the talking heads." 

The topics of recent briefings 
presented by Citigate Global Intel¬ 
ligence, of which Ernie is CEO, 
include "Mitigating Corporate 
Risk in Asia While Maximizing 
Opportunities" and "Fraud, 

Waste and Abuse in the Work¬ 
place: A Comprehensive Program 
to Mitigate the Risks." 

The Class Lunch is held on the 
second Wednesday of every month 
in the Grill Room of the Prince¬ 
ton/Columbia Club, 15 W. 43rd St. 
($31 per person). E-mail Art Radin 
if you plan to attend, up to the day 
before: aradin@radinglass.com. 



Bennett Miller 

7805 Fox Gate Ct. 
Bethesda, MD 20817 


miller_bennett@yahoo.com 


Kudos to all who helped make our 
45th reunion such a success: the 
reunion committee, headed by Ray 
LaRaja; A1 Rosenshine and his 
family for a lovely cocktail party 
that kicked off the weekend; our 
panel members; and Steve Tracht¬ 
enberg, who closed our festivities 
on Saturday evening with a rous¬ 
ing after-dinner speech. A special 
note of thanks to Mike Cohen, 
who jumped in at the last minute 
to help Ray, who was struggling 
with a medical problem. Everyone, 
especially Ray, appreciated Mike's 
willingness to work through the 
final details of the reunion. 

The reunion was a great four 
days filled with many and varied 
activities, but mostly with an 
atmosphere of warmth and 
friendliness as we caught up. For 
those who were not there, you 
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were missed. We hope to see you 
in five years. 

Thursday, June 3, found a num¬ 
ber of us checking into Carman 
Hall as base camp. For our wives, 
it was more like boot camp, but 
for the guys, the digs were pretty 
good compared to Hartley, Liv¬ 
ingston and John Jay. Private 
baths (almost); almost adequate 
closet space; and Internet and 
phone connections. Imagine all 
that, and girls on the same floor! 

The weather cooperated, so we 
were able to enjoy the campus 
and reflect on years spent there, 
perhaps some of the best years of 
our lives. Thursday evening was 
A1 Rosenshine's cocktail party, 
followed by, for some of us, a 
show on B'way. On Friday, there 
were a number of tours. Pat and I 
went to the UN for a VIP tour 
that was worth the ride through 
city traffic and back. I had never 
been there. Imagine that! We have 
been to many places around the 
world in the past 45 years, but 
haven't gotten to so many places 
closest to home. Ring a bell with 
anyone? Next time we get to 
NYC, we will probably go to the 
Statue of Liberty. 

On Saturday, there was a 
catered lunch on campus fol¬ 
lowed by a stirring talk by Joe 
Jones, the new basketball coach. 
His enthusiasm is contagious, 
and his belief in Columbia gen¬ 
uine. He did a wonderful job in 
turning this year's squad around 
and said that was just the begin¬ 
ning. The cliche master in me 
says, "Hope springs eternal." 

Then it was on to two panel 
discussions organized around the 
theme of humanities in the age of 
broadband. The first panel dealt 
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with the birth, and perhaps the 
coming and inevitable death, of 
literature that this new age of 
instant knowing portends. Saul 
Brody and Aaron Priest took 
somewhat opposing points of 
view, with Saul eloquently decry¬ 
ing the pollution of critical litera¬ 
ture by an uncritical Internet, and 
Aaron, as a literary agent for new 
and old talent, taking a more 
optimistic view of the future. 
Between their respective presen¬ 
tations, Jay Neugeboren and 
Jerry Charyn read from some of 
their latest works, reviving for us 
the joys of storytelling and the 
belief that the birth of literature, 
not its death, was going on right 
before our eyes and ears. 

The second panel, led by 
George Mann, Dave Rosand and 
Joe Calarco, put theater, fine arts 
and architecture under the same 
microscope. The consensus here 
was clearer. All the panelists pre¬ 
sented stimulating views of how 
the PC and powerful new software 
are transforming the art of teach¬ 
ing the arts and how they are 
being reinterpreted in the class¬ 
room and in the workplace by 
technology. It was a fine afternoon. 


missed something special! Plan to 
join us in 2009 for our 50th. 

And now to the latest... 

From Matt Sobel: "After gradu¬ 
ation, I remained around Columbia 
for several years to complete an 
undergraduate engineering degree 
and a part-time master's in mathe¬ 
matical statistics while working for 
Western Electric Co. Then I did 
regional water quality planning for 
a few years in Philadelphia for a 
division of the U.S. Public Health 
Service. This began a career-long 
dalliance with environmental plan¬ 
ning and research. 

"After leaving the Public 
Health Service, I returned to 
penury as a doctoral student at 
Stanford in operations research. 
While a student, I worked at Stan¬ 
ford Research Institute and taught 
at UC Berkeley and the University 
of Santa Clara. Since then, I have 
remained in academia at Yale, 
Georgia Tech and SUNY Stony 
Brook. My academic appoint¬ 
ments were in business, engineer¬ 
ing and economics. Since 1998,1 
have been at Case Western 
Reserve, where I chair the depart¬ 
ment of operations in the manage¬ 
ment school and have a courtesy 


Jerry Charyn ’59 is working on a book about Quentin 
Tarantino and a novel about Benedict Arnold, part of 
which takes place at King’s College. 


Saturday evening, we had din¬ 
ner at the Terrace in the Sky 
restaurant. The glass-enclosed pri¬ 
vate dining room atop Butler Flail 
provided a stunning panorama of 
the New York skyline and is 
worth a visit when you are in the 
city, even without the excuse of a 
reunion. Dinner and the reunion 
concluded with Steve's talk. I will 
not try to capture its humor and 
wisdom except to share with you 
Steve's closing quote from T.S. 
Eliot that was offered in the con¬ 
text of our maturity, beginning 
when we enrolled in the College 
49 years ago. "We are all explor¬ 
ers, destined to continue our 
exploration until we arrive at the 
place where we began and know 
it again for the first time." 

Sunday arrived wet and chilly. 
However, we left campus filled 
with the warmth that reunions 
should bring and with the hope 
that we will meet again. For my 
wife and me, and I believe for all 
our classmates and their signifi¬ 
cant others, I will quote Steve one 
last time, "Each tie we have to 
this great school binds us closer 
together. It [was] a pleasure and 
honor to renew old friendships 
and rekindle wonderful memo¬ 
ries." If you weren't with us, you 


appointment in computer science 
and electrical engineering. 

"The year after graduation, I 
realized that I found mathematical 
abstractions deeply satisfying. So 
my research has meandered among 
applied mathematics (as impenetra¬ 
bly abstract as pure mathematics), 
bread-and-butter engineering, ecol¬ 
ogy and economics. 

"I was married a year after 
graduation. The marriage endured 
a long time with three children, 
and then failed. The children are 
wonderful (of course) and are 
scattered from Long Island to 
Washington state, and there are 
three grandchildren. I recently 
remarried, am very happy and 
live in a semi-rural area near 
Cleveland. Research and teaching 
remain fun and my health is rea¬ 
sonably good, so I have no idea 
when I'll retire. You can reach me 
at matthew.sobel@case.edu or 
(216) 368-6003." 

From Bob Koor: "After gradua¬ 
tion, I served on active duty with 
the Navy until June 1962, when I 
enrolled at Indiana Law. I graduat¬ 
ed in 1965 and practiced law in 
Indianapolis from 1965-68 and in 
Muncie, Ind., from 1968 until the 
end of 2000, when I sold my prac¬ 
tice. I am on a panel of Chapter 7 


Bankruptcy Trustees for Region 10. 

"I am married to the former 
Judith Goldfarb, from Lexington, 
Ky. We have two daughters and 
one granddaughter. Judy retired 
as assistant dean of the Ball State 
University Libraries in 2001, and 
we moved to Carmel, Ind., just 
outside Indianapolis. I maintain 
an office in Muncie. Hobbies 
include bicycling, reading and 
puttering around the yard." 

We recently learned that Ralph 
Wyndrum, CEO of Wyndrum 
Associates in Fair Haven, N.J., 
and director of business develop¬ 
ment of SmartOrg in Menlo Park, 
Calif., has taken the reins as v.p. 
of technical activities at the Insti¬ 
tute of Electronic and Electrical 
Engineers. He serves on the IEEE 
Board of Directors and on the 
executive committee. The IEEE is 
the world's largest technical pro¬ 
fessional association with more 
than 360,000 members in approxi¬ 
mately 180 countries. Ralph is an 
IEEE fellow and has held many 
leadership positions within the 
organization. 

During his 37-year tenure with 
Bell Labs, Ralph served as direc¬ 
tor of the systems analysis; 
process engineering; and quality, 
engineering, software and tech¬ 
nology departments. In 1996, he 
was appointed v.p. of technology 
at AT&T Labs. He retired in 2000. 
Ralph holds a master's in EE and 
an M.B.A., both from Columbia, 
and a Ph.D. in engineering science 
from NYU. 

Jerry Charyn is working on a 
book about Quentin Tarantino and 
a novel about Benedict Arnold, 
part of which takes place at King's 
College. Jerry lives in New York 
and Paris, where he directs the 
film studies program at the Amer¬ 
ican University of Paris. This fall, 
one of the national television net¬ 
works, France 3, will be doing a 
full-length documentary about 
him and his relation to France. 
Details to follow. 

From Ray Cohen: "I play the 
piano at a variety of New York 
social events and appear on a reg¬ 
ular basis (three nights a week, 
usually Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday) at the N.Y. Palace 
Hotel. I've been married to Vicki 
for 41 years. Our son is the music 
director at a jazz radio station in 
Syracuse." 

Warren Falberg is the CEO of 
the Visiting Nurses Association, 
headquartered in Cincinnati. 

From Wisconsin, Stephen Bas- 
son notes that he has retired. He 
spent 32 years in the Milwaukee 
Symphony, many of them as prin¬ 
cipal bassoonist, and two years 
with UBS as a broker. He writes, 
"... Loved my college days and 
remember with particular affec¬ 


tion Professors Buchler, Morris 
and Commager." 

From Bill Pepper: "[After grad¬ 
uation], I went on to the London 
School of Economics and eventu¬ 
ally took an Ed.D at UMass/ 
Amherst and a J.D. at Boston Col¬ 
lege Law School. I was a visiting 
scholar at Cambridge University 
from 1981-86 and have subse¬ 
quently authored five books and 
two volumes of poetry. For three 
years, I convened the 'Seminar in 
International Human Rights' at 
Oxford University. 

"I am qualified as an English 
barrister (a member of the Society 
of Lincoln's Inn) and an attorney- 
at-law in a number of jurisdictions 
in the U.S. I have been a journalist 
in Vietnam and subsequently, as 
an attorney, represented the family 
of Martin Luther King — he was a 
friend and colleague during the 
last year of his life — and James 
Earl Ray, wrongly accused and 
convicted of King's assassination." 

On a sad note, we mourn the 
passing of Joe Fleiss and Pete 
Hall last year. [Editor's note: Fleiss' 
obituary appeared in July, page 27. 
Please see the Obituaries section in 
this issue for Hall's.] 
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Ruminating on the calumny that 
would attend one more piteously 
impoverished note from the Class 
of '60, Hera and Athena resolved 
that it was time some long silent 
member or members of the class 
emerged to be acknowledged in 
CCT. They decreed that Leonard 
Fuchs make one of his infrequent 
forays from the tranquility of his 
suburban home to the cacophony 
of New York City, and contrived 
that he and I at precisely the same 
moment find ourselves at one of 
Manhattan's salad bars. It is incon¬ 
ceivable that such an encounter 
could have occurred without the 
complicity of the goddesses, given 
the city's surfeit of salad bars. 

Lenny was in New York osten¬ 
sibly to attend a conference and 
scout a pharmaceutical firm as a 
potential investment target. In 
reality, unbeknownst to him, he 
was a sacrificial pawn in the 
Olympian chess game; a response 
to my suppliant offerings of burnt 
meat, which others ignorant of 
my intentions confuse as a defi¬ 
ciency of skill in barbecuing, to 
propitiate the gods and petition 
the reinvigoration of the flow of 
news from classmates. 

Lenny has been in the invest¬ 
ment business since graduation. 
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He always has been on his own, 
blessed by never answering to a 
boss. He likes it that way and 
intends that it shall remain so. 

One of his primary investment 
focuses is the health care industry. 

He and his wife, Phyllis, a 
teacher in the Chappaqua, N.Y., 
school system, live in Westch¬ 
ester. Each has two children from 
a prior marriage; they have five 
grandchildren. Lenny's son, 
Marek, lives with his wife and 
three children in a community 
overlooking the Hudson River. 
Marek's articles on matters of 
current interest have appeared 
nationally. Younger son Aram 
learned about investments and 
developed an affinity for it work¬ 
ing with his dad. He runs his 
own hedge fund. 

Lenny, Phyllis and their children 
and grandchildren enjoy vacation¬ 
ing during the summer in Ama- 
gansett. Long Island. 

One of the seven wonders of 
the ancient world was the Hang¬ 
ing Gardens of Babylon. Lenny 
has found its modern equivalent 
in, of all places, the bosom of the 
Bronx, home of his youth. A stop 
on a trip to Manhattan via sterile 
ribbons of mind-numbing high¬ 
way revealed an oasis of stun¬ 
ning beauty. The New York 
Botanical Garden, one of the 
city's less heralded marvels, has 
become one of his regular desti¬ 
nations. In this serene harbor, 
which invites one to quiet con¬ 
templation where soul and spirit 
may find succor and refreshment, 
Lenny retires with a book typical 
of the genre that reporters for the 
Wall Street Journal write to flesh 
out an article and fatten their 
bank accounts, a clamorous 
chronicle of the mendacity, chi¬ 
canery and rapacity of the 
knaves and scapegraces of Wall 
Street. Lenny also is fond of 
opera. 

Lenny has remained in touch 
with economics professor Neil 
Wallace but has not otherwise 
maintained contact with class¬ 
mates. He expressed a desire to 
attend a First Thursday of the 
Month class lunch. 

Robert A.M. Stem draws acco¬ 
lades wherever he appears. Larry 
Rubinstein reports that on May 
12, Bob addressed a sold-out 
audience at the Portland Museum 
of Art with a discussion of the his¬ 
tory of Maine's "shingle" architec¬ 
ture used for private homes and a 
slide presentation of a Maine 
home he designed using the shin¬ 
gle motif. He spoke of his addi¬ 
tion to the Bangor Public Library 
and described other libraries he 
designed throughout the United 
States, remarking, "Libraries are 
the most democratic of all public 


institutions," an observation Larry 
regarded as quintessentially 
Columbian. The audience 
responded appreciatively to the 
scintillating and informative 
evening. After the lecture, Larry 
and his wife, Robin, joined Bob 
and a few members of the muse¬ 
um community at a local restau¬ 
rant for a lively discussion of mat¬ 
ters architectural and otherwise. 
Bob is in his sixth year as dean of 
the Yale School of Architecture at 
and heads his 140-person architec¬ 
tural firm in New York. 

Allan Chemoff remains pas¬ 
sionate about his work and has 
no intention to retire. Indeed, he 
finds the concept of retirement 
perplexing. If he hears the siren's 
seductive song at all, beckoning 
to the sybaritic delight of swing¬ 
ing in a hammock or swinging on 
a golf course, he is unmoved. 
Having had his own business for 
30 years, setting his own hours, 
working from his Orlando home 
or a conveniently located office, 
and taking on a diverse roster of 
clients that includes the hospitali¬ 
ty industry, business services, 
entertainment, banking, tourism 
and construction, he constantly 
learns new things. Allan 
observes, "There doesn't seem to 
be a difference between what I do 
for a living and how I live every 
day." He has derived satisfaction 
from assignments, some on a pro 
bono or quasi pro bono basis, that 
have made a contribution to his 
community. Prominent among 
these was his involvement in 
1999 with the Orlando World 
Cup Soccer Bid Committee, draft¬ 
ing the bid and presentation that 
helped secure first and second 
round matches for Orlando. It 
resulted in the playing of five 
World Cup contests at Orlando's 
Citrus Bowl Stadium with teams 
from Mexico, Ireland, Belgium, 
Morocco and Holland, which 
drew more than 250,000 foreign 
and domestic visitors. Two years 
later, Allan was enlisted to draft 
the bid and presentation to bring 
a soccer venue to Orlando for the 
Atlanta Olympics. The proposal 
succeeded in winning selection to 
host first and second round 
Olympic competitions. 

"The question I keep asking 
myself is, 'Retirement from what?' 
I'd be interested to see what our 
classmates have to say on this 
subject," Allan comments. 

Stewart Reuter might be 
regarded as a serial retiree. In 
1960, with Columbia diploma and 
Naval commission in hand. Stew 
was sent to New London, Conn., 
for six months of submarine 
school and then submerged for a 
20-year career on four nuclear 
subs and 14 missile patrols. In 


1980, Stew retired from the Navy 
following which, he notes, "I had 
three more careers in management 
and settled on helping administer 
a private high school in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. In September, I will 
again retire." Stew plans to remain 
in Washington, do volunteer work 
and travel... but not under water. 

This past year, he attended a 
fencing team reunion. As many 
will recall, Stew was outstanding 
in saber. "It was good to see all of 
the guys again, and especially our 
coaches, dragged out of retire¬ 
ment for the event." 

"My wife, Brenda, and I have 
retired from the practice of der¬ 
matology," begins Robert Fisch- 
bein's note. Bob is addicted to 
duplicate bridge, pushing his 
more athletic endeavors, golf and 
tennis, to the sidelines. Bob was 
honing his skills for the summer 
bridge tournament in New York 
City at the time his note was 
received. He enjoys his involve¬ 
ment with various charitable 
organizations and the Columbia 
alumni board. He is in touch with 
fellow New Jersey residents Fred 
Gordon and Mike Millman '60E; 
both are in good health. 

Retirement may be brought on 
by a new challenge, and not neces¬ 
sarily a challenge that one covets. 
Martin Groder retired from the 
practice of psychiatry after 28 
years in Chapel Hill, N.C., and has 
created a new profession "in order 
to keep my delightful office open 
on an occasional afternoon." He 
has dubbed his new calling 
"comic conversationalist," provid¬ 
ing a destination for people to 
"come in to renew their acquain¬ 
tanceship with the risibility of 
their foibles." Marty also is an 
amateur portraitist. The citizenry 
of Chapel Hill were encouraged to 
submit self-portraits for exhibit in 
the local public buildings. Marty 
contributed his effort, "Redneck 
from NY," and was prominently 
featured in the lobby of the local 
public library. Marty's wife, Leslie, 
had two works displayed in the 
highly successful event. 

Marty is living with terminal 
metatastic colon cancer. "It tries 
to kill me, and I kill it first. So far, 
Marty 2, cancer 0. Nonetheless, I 
can't afford to lose a single 
round." Marty glories in the fact 
that his "lovely, 4j-year-old 
blonde, identical twin grandchil¬ 
dren have just moved down the 
block; more reason to fight cancer 
round by round." 

Send a message to Marty to let 
him know that he has many root¬ 
ers in his comer mgroder@ 
bellsouth.net. 

Not everyone in the class is 
retired. Peter Schweitzer still is 
going strong. He is pleased that 


all of his children are gainfully 
employed and will be able to 
support him and his wife, Susan, 
in their golden years. The family 
includes son Robert and daugh¬ 
ters Sally, Michele and Lisa; and 
three grandchildren, Samantha, 
Will and Spencer, the children of 
Sally and Stuart Singer '85. Peter 
says hello to the class and a spe¬ 
cial hello to Richard Freidlander, 
Bob Abrams, Bob Berne, Jerry 
Schmelzer and Larry Rubin¬ 
stein. If we could get Peter to a 
First Thursday class lunch, he 
could deliver some of those hel¬ 
los in person. 

Josh Pruzansky adjusted his 
schedule to attend First Thursday 
class lunches. He enjoys a busy law 
practice with his Long Island firm. 

A closing note on the subject of 
First Thursday: My son, Danny 
'98, informed me that one of his 
medical school classmates, a 
recent graduate of the College 
and a dedicated reader of Class 
Notes (which surely must offer 
relief from the profundities of 
Grey's Anatomy and the treatises 
on hematology), mentioned that 
he would like to attend a First 
Thursday lunch. "Why would he 
want to do that?" I inquired in 
surprise. "He thinks your class is 
an interesting group." 

T'would be desirable if we 
could entice more of our class¬ 
mates to join us in the Grill Room 
at the Columbia/Princeton Club, 
but we may well consider admit¬ 
ting a few ringers to constitute a 
minyan. The issue will have been 
presented for decision at a First 
Thursday preceding the date of 
this publication to the lunch 
group's board of directors, which 
is to say to whoever showed up, 
and being a democratic body 
operating with the utmost trans¬ 
parency, the deliberations com¬ 
plete with all particulars of the 
presentation of pros and cons 
with eloquent perorations, inci¬ 
sive analyses and exquisite argu¬ 
mentation, the subsequent recon¬ 
siderations, equivocations, 
evasions and abstentions, the 
lamentable resort to sophistic 
declamations, quibbles, cavils and 
splitting of hairs, to vacuous ser¬ 
monizing and partisan bickering, 
to pointless motions and cross 
motions replete with insufferable 
applications for rulings by the 
parliamentarian on points of 
order and points of personal priv¬ 
ilege, the vote count and recounts 
and the ensuing endless chal¬ 
lenges and appeals, all resulting 
in a brilliant, well-reasoned deci¬ 
sion will be faithfully reported in 
a future class note. 

Better yet, show up for a First 
Thursday lunch and experience 
the fun at first hand. 
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Stuart Sloame enjoys semi-retire¬ 
ment, limiting his law practice 
mainly to intellectual property law 
and devoting much of his time to 
nonprofit organizations. He was 
elected to the National Council of 
the American Jewish Committee 
and serves as chair of the Interna¬ 
tional Relations Committee and as 
a member of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of AJC's Washington, D.C., 
chapter. David Wilson, retired 
from the State Department, also 
serves on the BOD and the Inter¬ 
national Relations Committee. 

Stuart also is on the National 
Leadership Council of Republican 
Jewish Coalition and is vice chair¬ 
man of its Washington, D.C., 
chapter. Additionally, he is vice 
chairman for programs for the 
Columbia College Club of the 
Mid-Atlantic. 

His daughter, Joanna, finished 
her junior year at Sidwell Friends 
School and hopes to become a 
member of the College Class of 
'09. His wife, Ellen, is an adminis¬ 
trative trademark judge at the 
U.S. Patent and Trademark Office. 

After a tough campaign. Brooks 
Firestone was elected Third Dis¬ 
trict Supervisor of Santa Barbara 
County, Calif. Brooks' son, 

Andrew, was last year's Bachelor. 

Allen Kaplan M.D. completed 
three years as president of the 
World Allergy Organization and 
five years as editor of Allergy and 
Clinical Immunology. He is profes¬ 
sor of medicine at the Medical 
University of South Carolina. 

Allen has been married for 38 
years to Lee Kaplan, a psycholo¬ 
gist. They have two children, 
Rachel, an architect in New York, 
and Seth, a sportscaster for Fox in 
Greenville, S.C. Allen lives in 
Charleston. 

Michael Schachter M.D. has 
been involved with complemen¬ 
tary and alternative medicine for 
30 years and is pleased with the 
growing acceptance of this 
approach to healthcare. Recently, 
the NIH approved a $30 million 
clinical trial to assess chelation 
therapy in patients with a history 
of heart attack to determine 
whether chelation therapy will 
help to prevent future cardiac 
events. The Schachter Center for 
Complementary Medicine is one 
of the clinical sites for this 
research. Further information can 
be obtained from www. 
schachtercenter.com. 

George Souls enjoys his Real¬ 
tor role with Houlihan Lawrence 
R.E. in Yorktown, N.Y. Now in his 
sixth year, George specializes in 


working with first-time homebuy- 
ers, young professionals and cor¬ 
porate transferees. He was the top 
sales associate in 2000. 

Leonard Silverman stepped 
down as dean of the Viterbi 
School of Engineering at USC and 
now is a professor of engineering. 
His daughter, Sarah '92, is happi¬ 
ly raising two children after serv¬ 
ing as v.p. of marketing for Mat¬ 
tel. His son, Philip, is a painter 
whose work shows on both 
coasts. Leonard and his wife, 
Francine, enjoy traveling and 
may even make it back to a 
reunion someday. 

Dan Johnson is well into his 
third career and having too much 
fun to stop. Dan was a psycholo¬ 
gy professor, then left the acade¬ 
mic world for business as a con¬ 
sultant with Deloitte & Touche, a 
boutique firm, and also was on 
his own. He works in the corpo¬ 
rate world for Wachovia Bank in 
float management. Dan says he 
can connect the dots and attribut¬ 
es his ability to span the neces¬ 
sary skills to the College's educat¬ 
ing the whole man. Dan lives in 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Bob Salman is inspector general 
of the New Jersey Department of 
Transportation. He and his wife, 
Reva, have been married 41 years 
and have four grandchildren. 

Bob McCool is happily retired 
and lives on Cape Cod and in 
Naples, Fla. 
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The Class of '62 is alive, well 
and writing! Please send news 
about yourself. We are genuinely 
interested. 

Robert (Bob) Morin fondly 
recalls Jon Narcus, who lived near 
him in Harvard Square for years. 
Bob was shocked to learn of Tom 
Fukasawa's passing. "We were 
good friends in school and often 
ate at a little Japanese restaurant, 
where he taught me to use chop¬ 
sticks." Bob lives in Concord, 
Mass., where he paints houses, 
while his wife, Toby Nathan '65 
Barnard, practices pediatrics. He 
enjoys fly fishing. His e-mail is 
robertmorin@compuserve.com. 

For Robert (Bob) Kaminsky, 
Class Notes seem to be his only 
link with Columbia; he has not 
lived in New York for more than 
30 years. Bob practiced gynecolo¬ 
gy in Houston until the end of 
2001, when he retired and moved 
to Santa Fe. Despite its charm, 
Santa Fe felt too small, so. Bob 
and his wife moved to the Sum¬ 
merlin area of suburban Las 


Vegas, "far enough from the strip 
to have wonderful views of the 
mountains but close enough to 
have fun." 

Bob's four children, who range 
from 30 to 40, are scattered among 
Dallas, Houston, Chicago and 
New York. He enjoys retirement, 
but finds too few "hours to hike, 
bicycle, golf, read and play bridge, 
plus Las Vegas has no scarcity of 
restaurants." Gamblers and friends 
may reach Bob at gynmd@aol.com. 

Joe Nozzolio defines a success¬ 
ful life as having "your health, 
someone to love you, children 
who have grown into responsible 
adults, and not being a financial 
drag on your family or society. 
Such is the case with me." Joe 
will retire at the end of 2004. He 
has spent his career — financial 
analysis and evaluating business¬ 
es' management — with two 
companies in the surety bond 
business. Joe has been a regional 
manager for Aetna Casualty and 
American International Group, 
and worked for a time in AIG's 
international surety division. 
These firms have moved Joe and 
his family to Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Tulsa and, for the past 31 years, 
the New York area. He is an 
underwriting officer in AIG's 
home office in New York City. 

Joe is "happily married to a 
hometown girl I met at the bowl¬ 
ing alley while on spring break 
from Columbia. Anne is a high 
school math teacher for BOCES, 
an alternative school sponsored 
by New York State and individual 
school districts." Joe and Anne 
have two daughters and a 
deceased son, Matthew, who was 
in his third year at Cornell School 
of Engineering when he contract¬ 
ed spinal meningitis 10 years ago. 
Joe and Anne also have five 
grandchildren, the oldest of 
whom is 10. 


become a critical and prolific 
reader. "I record every book I fin¬ 
ish, and have rated, according to 
my subjective criteria, about 250 
tomes in approximately 10 years. 
The recent articles in CCT about 
the evolution of the Contempo¬ 
rary Civilization and Humanities 
curricula (January and May) 
made me realize how much my 
four years at Columbia enriched 
my life. I was a poor kid from a 
small town in upstate New York 
coming to the big city, befriending 
for the first time people of differ¬ 
ent religions and races and cultur¬ 
al backgrounds and being 
exposed to great philosophers, 
artists and musicians, and pieces 
of literature of Western civiliza¬ 
tion. These things have remained 
with me and allowed me to savor 
life to its fullest." You can reach 
Joe at joseph.nozzolio@aig.com. 

Richard (Dick) Schwartz is 
enjoying his fifth career. He teach¬ 
es high school science to inner-city 
students in New York City. Dick 
says his "skills as a corporate 
trainer, magazine publisher, sci¬ 
ence major, and so forth, come in 
handy." He sends this message to 
his 17th century (Miltonic) mentor. 
Professor Ted Tayler, who 
appeared on the May cover of 
CCT, "Congratulations! I want you 
back." Dick lives in Fort Lee, N.J., 
and would love to hear from class¬ 
mates: ementors@hotmail.com. 

Armando Favazza is in his 31st 
year at the University of Missouri, 
where he is professor and vice 
chair of the department of psychi¬ 
atry. His newest book, PsychoBible: 
Behavior, Religion, & the Holy Book 
(Pitchstone Pub., 2004) is his 
"magnum opus. The prepublica¬ 
tion comments were terrific, and 
all the reviews to date have been 
favorable. The book offers a non- 
biased look at many concepts and 
behaviors — God, sin, hell. 


Dick Schwartz ’62 is enjoying his fifth career: He teaches 
high school science to inner-city students in New York City. 


On 9-11, Joe was in his office 
three blocks from the World Trade 
Center. "Just a month earlier," he 
writes, "I had been on the 104th 
floor of the south tower for a 
meeting. On 9-11,1 lost a good 
friend who worked on 104. Two 
other friends, looking like ghosts, 
made it out and showed up at my 
office only minutes after the south 
tower collapsed. I then walked to 
Grand Central Station, and after 
'sneaking' into the terminal — the 
police were telling people to stay 
out — I found a northbound train 
that was about to leave." 

Joe credits Columbia Humani¬ 
ties courses with enabling him to 


women's issues, homosexuality, 
alcohol use, healing, spirituality 
and so forth — from a Biblical, 
historical and modem psychiatric 
perspective." Barnes & Noble 
selected PsychoBible for its presti¬ 
gious "new release" table in its 81 
largest stores. In six weeks, the 
book was sold out and is in its 
second printing. 

"It's an exciting time," Arman¬ 
do writes. "Almost weekly, some¬ 
thing surprising happens. For 
example. I've been invited to lec¬ 
ture at Mayo Medical School on 
religious healing. I'm halfway to 
reaching my goal to lecture at 
every medical school in the U.S. 
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1964: Those who registered for reunion include Allan Levine, Stephen Lieber, Carl M. Lieberman, Daniel R. Lilie, Phillip Lopate, Peter 
Lowitt, Daniel C. Maclean, Harold Mailepors, James McGroarty M.D., John L. Moutoux, Robert P. Nash, Paul Neuthaler, Jeffrey New¬ 
man, Dan A. Nussbaum, Joseph W. O'Donnell, John O'Grady, Norman Olch, Howard Elliot Perlstein, Kenneth Prager, Alan J. Preis, Lester 
Reich, Robert N. Rivitz, Stephen B. Rodner, Mark Rogers, Stephen Rosenberg, Ira Roxland, Nicholas Rudd, Abbot H. Rudolph, Andrew 
Russakoff, Chester B. Salomon, Henry Schaffer, Daniel P. Schechter, David Schiller, Robert Schneider, Gary Schonwald, Peter K. Shack, 
Barry E. Shapiro, Fred Shaw, Stuart Miles Sieger, Michael L. Silverstein, Stephen D. Singer, Michael Sklaroff, Stephen L. Solomon, Allan 
G. Sperling, Irving J. Spitzberg Jr., Stephen F. Stander, J. Clement Sweeney Jr., Peter Morgan Thall, Allen Tobias, Peter D. Trooboff, 

Jorge Alberto Uribe, Jack S. Ventura, David I. Victor, Stephen B. Vogel, Michael Wallace, Edward M. waller Jr., Martin Weinstein, Ivan 
M. weissman, Alan Martin Wolsky, Curtis a. wood and Jerry zupnick. _ 


and Canada. The media has been 
good to me, and I have appeared 
on 20/20 twice, Discovery Health 
Channel and National Geographic 
Television."' 

Armando plays tennis three 
times a week. "I usually manage 
to win several tournaments a 
year," he notes. His son, Terry, 
completed his urology residency 
and will practice in Tucson. His 
daughter, Laura, practices law in 
the Office of Civil Rights in 
Kansas City. "I convinced my 
wife, Christine, to retire from her 
job as assistant athletics director 
in charge of student-athlete acade¬ 
mics at Missouri, and she is enjoy¬ 
ing volunteer work, gardening, 
golf, preparing great meals and 
caring for our Cairn terriers. I 
wish more classmates would con¬ 
tribute to Class Notes." 


Radio and other national radio 
stations nationwide. David also 
does book reviews and public 
speaking on public opinion at 
Stanford's Hoover Institution. 

Congratulations to Huai Han 
Kung of Mount Vernon, N.Y., 
whose daughter, Andrea '04, 
graduated in May. 

We are saddened to learn of 
the passing of Peter Gombosi, 
psychoanalyst and psychothera¬ 
pist, of Newton, Mass. Peter's 
obituary was published in the 
July CCT, page 28. 

And now, a personal story of 
retirement. After 16 years as your 
faithful correspondent, I have 
decided to hang it up. This has 
been a most pleasant endeavor, but 
I have decided to move over and 
give someone else a chance. Adieu! 


I Sidney P. Kadish 
121 Highland St. 

I West Newton, MA 02465 


Norman Olch 

233 Broadway 
New York, NY 10279 
nao5@columbia.edu 


kadishs@ummhc.org 

[Editor's note: CCT thanks Sidney 
Kadish for his 16 years of loyal ser¬ 
vice as class correspondent and wel¬ 
comes Paul Neshamkin as his suc¬ 
cessor, effective with the November 
issue. Please send your news to him: 
pauln@helpauthors.com.] 

Many of us are retiring, such as 
Peter Broido, who did so after 30 
years of practicing general 
surgery. He is moving to Chicago; 
he now lives in West Chicago. 
David Alpem, after 40 years as a 
reporter and editor at Newsweek, 
announced a formal retirement, 
but still will produce the weekly 
"Newsweek On Air" program, 
which is heard on Armed Forces 


By all accounts. Reunion Week¬ 
end was a resounding success. 
More than 110 classmates attend¬ 
ed, and many report that the 
weekend was meaningful and 
memorable. But while it was a 
joyful occasion, there were 
moments of sadness when some 
learned that a classmate they 
were hoping to see is deceased. 

The caption accompanying the 
class photograph names everyone 
who registered. If you were there, 
and your name is missing, please 
let me know. Our class directory, 
complete with photographs and 
up-to-date biographical informa¬ 
tion, was the envy of other 
reunion classes. 

The festivities began on Thurs¬ 


day night (June 3) with a well- 
attended reception thrown by 
John Cirigliano at the Columbia 
Club. Alan Sperling made the 
welcoming remarks. 

The following afternoon, one of 
the reunion's themes emerged: 
revisiting C.P. Snow's Two Cultures, 
the book we presumably read dur¬ 
ing the summer before entering 
Columbia in September 1960. 
Richard Epstein, the James Parker 
Hall Distinguished Service Profes¬ 
sor at the University of Chicago 
Law School, offered a rapt audi¬ 
ence of classmates his take on the 
book, which he saw as a product 
of the Cold War and the competi¬ 
tion with the Soviet Union. 

That night, while some dined 
at upscale eateries, dozens of us 
went to V&T for an evening filled 
with high-spirited camaraderie. 

Saturday afternoon brought 
together a panel of classmates for 
a discussion of Two Cultures. John 
Langbein, Sterling Professor of 
Law and Legal History at Yale 
Law School, was moderator; Sam 
Aronson, chair of the physics 
department at Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, offered the 
scientific perspective; Phil Lopate, 
the essayist, offered the perspec¬ 
tive from the humanities; and 
Pete Donaldson, the Ann Fetter 
Friedlaender Professor of Human¬ 
ities and head of the literature fac¬ 
ulty at MIT, offered the views of 
one who lives the two cultures on 
a daily basis at the nation's 
famous science and engineering 
institution. Many classmates com¬ 
mented that it was a fascinating 
and remarkable afternoon. 

Saturday night brought the 
class dinner. So many classmates 
attended that the original indoor 
location was scrapped and the 
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dinner moved to a large tent on 
South Field. After dessert, Mike 
Wallace, our Pulitzer Prize- 
winning historian, gave a riveting 
talk on New York City and 
Columbia during and immediate¬ 
ly after World War II. 

Many of you thanked me for all 
the years I have been writing this 
column. I enjoy the writing, I enjoy 
hearing from each of you and I 
appreciate the kind thoughts. 


REUNION JUNE 2-5, 2005 



Leonard B. Pack 

924 West End Ave. 
New York, NY 10025 


packlb@aol.com 


Dean Gamanos has started a new 
company. Grape Getaways, which 
offers of tours of New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut area 
wineries. Trips initially will focus 
on the North Fork of Long Island, 
but trips to the Hudson Valley 
and beyond are being considered 
for next year. Anyone interested 
in what sounds like a lot of fun 
can check out the company's web¬ 
site: www.grapegetaways.com. 
Meanwhile, Dean continues to 
run the Retele Co., a marketing 
and communications firm that he 
founded. You can reach Dean 
there: (212) 675-0344. 

CCT has learned of the death of 
William M. Plowman of Key 
West, Fla. Jay Woodworth notes 
that he and Bill were good friends 
in high school and college. "We 
went through St. Paul Academy 
together (in Minnesota). He start¬ 
ed a year ahead of us, as I recall, 
but took a year or two out of his 
Columbia education to attend the 
Sorbonne. He finished as a mem¬ 
ber of our class. I can't remember 
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if he was a French major, but he 
was fluent in the language. He 
also was outstanding in Latin, a 
class we shared at St. Paul, to my 
detriment in terms of my place¬ 
ment on the grading curve." We 
welcome additional news and 
information about Bill. 

Mike Schlanger wrote, "When¬ 
ever my current issue of Columbia 
College Today arrives, the Class of 
1965 Class Notes section is what I 
read first." Keep that in mind, 
everybody. That is why news of 
your doings is so important, not 
just to your inquisitive correspon¬ 
dent, but to your classmates. 

Mike's law firm, Sortnenschein 
Nath & Rosenthal, was retained 
by Sun Microsystems in early 
2003 to serve as co-lead counsel in 
the prosecution of its antitrust liti¬ 
gation against Microsoft. Mike 
was Sonnenschein's senior trial 
lawyer on the case and, given the 
West Coast location of the parties, 
witnesses and trial forum, he 
spent most of the past year in 
northern California, away from 
his home and office in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. As publicly reported, the 
case was settled in April 2004. The 
settlement called for a cash pay¬ 
ment by Microsoft of nearly $2 
billion, which Mike believes to be 
the largest settlement reported 
between two companies in pri¬ 
vate antitrust litigation. With the 
case settled, Mike is looking for¬ 
ward to attending a few of our 
class' New York luncheons. 
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Stuart Berkman 

Rua Souza Lima 384 
Apartmento 1004 
22081-010 Rio de 
Janeiro, RJ 
Brasil 


smbl02@columbia.edu 


Roger Low writes, "In the May 
CCT, you asked to hear from class¬ 
mates who have homes in France. 

I live in London with my wife, 
Helen Bryan '67 Barnard, and we 
have two homes in France. Our 
son, Niels Bryan-Low, has a busi¬ 
ness in the forests of the Loire val¬ 
ley, where he guides paying 
guests on wild boar hunts. His 
business has been written up in 
numerous newspapers and maga¬ 
zines (www.chasseloire.com). 

"Our daughter, Cassell Bryan- 
Low, is a staff reporter for The 
Wall Street Journal in Paris, where 
she covers the European technolo¬ 
gy beat. Helen and I have a choice 
of a French country home or a 
French city home, and we drop in 
on both mercilessly. Happy birth¬ 
day to most of our classmates 
who turn 60 this year." Roger's e- 
mail address is rlow@bear.com. 

Some of you may have seen, as 


did I, a piece in The New York 
Times in mid-June, concerning a 
new book by David Gilbert. [Edi¬ 
tor's note: See "Bookshelf."] The arti¬ 
cle reads, "The far left in America 
has not had a lot to celebrate 
recently. So a good-size crowd, 
and not all of it graybeards, 
turned up at Columbia Law 
School for a party in honor of a 
new book. No Surrender: Selected 
Writings of an Anti-Imperialist Polit¬ 
ical Prisoner." The article explains, 
"Mr. Gilbert was unable to attend, 
except via a recorded message in 
which he sent a 'loving anti-impe¬ 
rialist hug to everyone.' He has 
been a prisoner in the New York 
State correction system since 1982 
and will not be eligible for parole 
until 2056." In attendance at the 
function, and photographed for 
the paper, was David's 23-year- 
old son, Chesa Boudin, who is a 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford. 

Bob Lurie writes, "Allan Bow- 
deiy wrote [in Class Notes] about 
a hole in the wall on Amsterdam 
Avenue that served a popular 
'radio' sandwich (a tuna down). 
For a short while, this place 
offered a regular evening meal 
plan that became the unofficial 
training table for the lightweight 
and heavyweight crews. Perhaps 
because it dawned on me that it 
might be disrespectful to call it the 
'Japs' (although neither I nor any¬ 
one I knew called it anything else), 
I wondered if it had a real name. 
The storefront facade was caked 
with grime and the letters nearly 
too faded to make out, but there 
was a sign over the door that read 
Campus Grille. Do I get an award 
for remembering this?" 

Of course. Bob, you've become 
the latest winner of the Golden 
'66 Curmudgeon Award. As we 
used to say, that and 15 cents ... 

Congratulations are in order to 
four classmates, whose sons and 
daughters graduated in the Class 
of 2004. Lydia Roach is the daugh¬ 
ter of Bill Roach and Renee 
Saenger's father is Paul Saenger. 
William Greenfield's son, Ben¬ 
jamin, and Richard Davis' son, 
Alexander, also graduated in May. 

My wife and I spent a long 
weekend on campus in late June 
with our daughter. The weather 
was splendid, and the campus 
and environs look better than 
ever. For those of you who have 
not ventured to Morningside 
Heights in the past few years, I 
am quite sure that you will be 
favorably impressed with the sig¬ 
nificant changes that the neigh¬ 
borhood has undergone during 
the past few years. Particularly 
pleasant are the numerous side¬ 
walk cafes on Broadway, where 
one can dine and "people watch." 
None of this existed in our time! 



Columbia College Today 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115 


cct@columbia.edu 


[Editor's note: CCT thanks Kenneth 
Hay dock for his 24 years of loyal ser¬ 
vice as class correspondent. CCT is 
searching for a new class correspon¬ 
dent. If you are interested in volun¬ 
teering to write about your classmates, 
please contact Laura Butchy, Class 
Notes editor, at cct@columbia.edu.] 
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Arthur Spector 

271 Central Park West 
New York, NY 10024 


abszzzz@aol.com 


David Shapiro was the guest 
speaker at one of the Class of '69's 
reunion events in June. He 
enjoyed the honor, and Mark 
Drucker '69 said that David was 
outstanding. I continue to hear 
from classmates in ways that 
remind me what an exceptional 
group we had — what extraordi¬ 
nary times, with great classroom 
experiences and a good deal of 
fun along with some great athlet¬ 
ics, especially basketball. And 
even some excitement on the cam¬ 
pus. I'm amazed, though, by the 
inaccurate reporting about our era. 

Recently, I had lunch with Reid 
Feldman and Paul de Bary. Paul 
and I hadn't seen Reid since grad¬ 
uation. Reid was in from Paris, 
where he has lived for many 
years. I spoke to Bill McDavid 
earlier that day; he is general 
counsel at JPMorgan Chase. That 
same day, I also spoke to Ross 
Ain, who is in New York and D.C. 
(where he lives) a good deal. He 
spent a month on the Cape this 
summer, where he is building a 
home. I wonder if he will be near 
John Bums. 

Reid has a daughter in Boston 
and a son who worked in the city 
for the summer; he is returning to 
Paris afterward. Reid reported that 
life in France for an expatriate 
American is quite acceptable. He 
has been practicing law there for 
many years and is a partner at 
LeBoeuf Lamb Greene & MacRae. 
He says that Franco-American 
business and cultural exchanges 
seem healthy, even though M&A 
deals are down in recent months. 
There are significant tensions with¬ 
in French society, such as those 
resulting from a rather curious 
approach to the free market and a 
failure to integrate some segments 
of the North African immigrant 
population; the concerted govern¬ 
ment efforts to deal with these 
problems have met with mixed 
success. But conflicts at the head- 
of-state level and among profes¬ 
sional diplomats are not reflected 


in economic relations. Reid would 
welcome visits from classmates 
wishing to make their own evalua¬ 
tions: rfeldman@llgm.com. 

I spoke to Steve Press about 
our Columbia days. I believe he is 
in Ann Arbor. I had a couple of 
questions for him about when he 
was president of the Columbia 
University Student Council. I 
' have seen a good deal of Seth 
Weinstein now that he lives 
down the street from me. We 
recently spent quality time with a 
street vendor who was selling pic¬ 
tures of Mohammad Ali, Louis 
Armstrong, Elvis, James Dean and 
Bogart. New York at its best. 

Bob Carlson recently was on a 
boat speeding along the Gulf of 
Alaska on the way to an island for 
a picnic (my call was forwarded to 
his cell phone). Bob e-mailed me 
soon after from Sitka: "It's been 
more than 36 years since gradua¬ 
tion, and I think often of Colum¬ 
bia and friends. I am married to 
Susan Spevack Carlson '72 P&S, 
and we practice medicine in the 
Indian Health Service in Sitka. We 
have a hospital-based practice that 
handles everything from colds to 
ICU patients, a variety that is 
uncommon now in the U.S. Mixed 
in with this are house calls to 
small communities in S.E. Alaska 
by floatplane, occasionally with 
students on rotations from Colum¬ 
bia. The variety is stimulating and 
the environment captivates us. We 
have learned lots about living 
from the Tlinget Indians and have 
great respect for their culture. Reg¬ 
ular humor comes via the Internet 
from Russ Ricci and Ken Slater. 

"If you stop this way, feel free 
to call us. If you need summer 
reading with a Columbia back¬ 
ground, Ron Chernow's Alexander 
Hamilton is great." 

I read the Hamilton book, too. I 
couldn't put it down. If you get 
any more humor from Russ or 
Ken. please forward it to us for the 
column. 

Now from the Ivy League 
championship basketball team, 

6’6" Larry Borger, who writes 
from 3037 S. Fairway Dr., Tempe, 
AZ 85282: "OK, so you wanted to 
hear if a) I'm alive; and b) presum¬ 
ing an affirmative response to 'a,' 
what I've been up to for the last — 
what is it? — 35 years? I retired a 
little more than a year ago from 
any serious attempt at a career or 
working for money. Since then. 

I've kept busy — and out of trou¬ 
ble for novelty's sake — by reno¬ 
vating a house in Bisbee, Ariz.; 
debuting as an actor in a peace 
play; helping some men in a tran¬ 
sitional home with their substance 
abuse issues; sign painting; writ¬ 
ing a training program; wood 
working and carving; and helping 
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some folks with an occasional 
handyman gig. I also golf a lot. 

"You might wonder how I 
accumulated wealth to fund retire¬ 
ment at 56.1 didn't. I simply intu¬ 
ited some wisdom along my stroll 
to align my wants and expecta¬ 
tions with my means, and only 
seldom in my careers did I define 
myself by what I was doing. (If I 
dig deep enough, though, I proba¬ 
bly still identify as a Columbia 
basketball player ... Does one ever 
eradicate a college-age identity? 
Even the great Columbian Joseph 
Campbell '25 would reminisce 
about his days running around the 
oval at Baker Field, even as he lec¬ 
tured about myths and heroism.) 

"If I had to encapsulate my 
careers in a headline or bottom 
line, I would say I was, and am, a 
teacher. I work with felons and 
the technically homeless, but 
through the years I've taught 
every grade, from K. to M.B.A. ... 
I've been married twice. My wife 
and I have three children between 
us, and seven grandchildren. I've 
lived in Arizona for 27 years. I 
don't miss much about the East, 
except perhaps my family's place 
on Lake George, in Ticonderoga, 
N.Y. Sometimes I miss NYC. 

"I love to learn. I like to read 
and go back to The New York 
Times bestseller lists for most of 
my reading material. I write col¬ 
lections of short stories for my 
grandchildren, Grumpa's Fables. I 
call myself Grumpa for a good 
reason — lam far more cantan¬ 
kerous than I wish to be. I am 
also too judgmental and self- 
righteous. I blame it all on my 
age. But I also am still trying to 
'recover,' mostly from myself. I 
don't drink, but I love the blues. 
I'm in reasonably fit shape, 
although I've given up on the 
joint-pounding endurance obses¬ 
sions. I love music and cinema. 

"Let me share with you my 
passions in music and cine, and I 
promise to be 75 percent truthful. 
With music, 1) I'll give you this 
much. Art, I still like the Boston 
Pops!; 2) I spent many years 
researching the hidden meanings 
in 'Hotel California'; 3) I still get 
goose bumps listening to Tom T. 
Hall and sometimes even Fabian; 
4) I still like Harry Chapin! 

Movies: 1) I enjoyed the recent 
releases In America and What the 
Bleep! 2) I liked Dude, Where's My 
Car? 3) I was moved by Schindler's 
List and The Shawshank Redemption ; 
4) I loved Singing in the Rain. Can 
you guess where I told my fibs? 

"My plans for the future? A 
ponytail and maybe a tie-dyed T- 
shirt with printing that says 'Just 
another bald, pot-bellied gray- 
beard with a ponytail.' I still dis¬ 
agree with, and am injured by, 


Jack Rohan's prohibition of my 
taking jump shots beyond a 10- 
foot radius from the hoop. While I 
may not have had quite the 'pure' 
shot of a Billy Ames or a Jim 
McMillian '70,1 did have the best 
shot around Haworth (N.J.) Gram¬ 
mar School, and I should have 
been given equal license. There, I 
got that off my chest, and I can 
start on my ponytail now. 

"It would be fun to catch up 
with classmates visiting the 
Phoenix or Bisbee area. I'll proba¬ 
bly maintain this residence in 
Tempe for another year, and then 
perhaps off to Colorado, Texas or 
Oregon ... who knows? I'd enjoy a 
call or a visit, and will take on all 
comers in H-O-R-S-E. 'Cept maybe 
Billy Ames! Home: (480) 491-3381; 
mobile: (480) 227-2383." 

Stephen Pierce wrote from 
Paris: "Reid Feldman and I have 
known each other well for the past 
six years, but only when Art Spec- 
tor's name came up did we realize 
that not only were we Columbia 
College graduates, but classmates." 
Stephen is the managing director of 
the American Chamber of Com¬ 
merce in France, a lobbying organi¬ 
zation for American companies, in 
which Reid is active. Stephen is 
one of the founding members of 
the Columbia University Club in 
Paris (250 members in two years of 
existence), which helped organize 
the University's 250th birthday cel¬ 
ebration at the Musee d'Orsay on 
June 26. Stephen introduced Presi¬ 
dent Lee C. Bollinger to the 500 or 
so Columbians attending the extra¬ 
ordinary and elegant evening. 
Stephen got a nice silk tie, a lapel 
pin and a DVD about Columbia. 
Unfortunately, the Renoirs and 
Cezannes stayed on the walls. 

So there you are: Two '68ers 
enjoying Paris and taking care of 
our president. 

Seth Weinstein, as a proud son, 
finally made it to commencement. 
"Since I did not attend my College 
graduation, it was especially enjoy¬ 
able, and perhaps a bit ironic, that I 
attended commencement this year 
for my father. By the time of the 
1968 commencement ceremonies, I 
already was working out west and 
felt no great desire to return to 
New York for the ceremony, much 
to my parents' dismay. My mother 
and father had graduate degrees 
from the University, and they 
where disappointed not to be able 
to celebrate their oldest son's grad¬ 
uation. This year, my father 
received an honorary doctorate, 
and so I had the pleasure of attend¬ 
ing his graduation with my moth¬ 
er. Despite the rain, it was an 
enjoyable experience of pomp and 
ceremony and good energy for the 
whole family, and nicely closed an 
open loop in our lives." 


Seth, many of us missed grad¬ 
uation, though many went either 
to the counter-commencement 
that I attended or the one in St. 
John the Divine. Maybe for our 
40th reunion, we should have a 
graduation ceremony (maybe 
even before that). Congratula¬ 
tions on your dad's recognition 
from Columbia, Seth. 

Glen Reeves wrote: "I had the 
special experience of filing by the 
rotunda of the U.S. Capitol to see 
President Reagan's body lying in 
state. It was an experience that I 
will always remember. There 
were Americans of all ages and 
colors and political and religious 
viewpoints (I listened!) in line to 
pay their final respects. Some 
were in uniform. There were peo¬ 
ple from other countries, too; in 
fact, I spent most of the time talk¬ 
ing to a man from Kenya and his 
family. He has been in the U.S. 
and Canada for several years, and 
admired President Reagan's abili¬ 
ty to communicate and especially 
his sense of optimism. 

"The recent events [surround¬ 
ing President Reagan's death] 
increased my respect for him. I 
guess the things that will stick 
out most in my mind about his 
legacy were the fact that he had 
strong convictions of which he 
was not ashamed, and yet was 
able to communicate them with¬ 
out being overbearing or antago¬ 
nistic. (I really appreciate this, as 
I know I have a tendency to oscil¬ 
late between silence or sermon.) 
What my Kenyan friend and oth¬ 
ers have shown me was Presi¬ 
dent Reagan's optimism and his 
ability to pass it on to others. 
Having worked at Medical 
Ambassadors International for 
the past five years, I've seen how 
important the restoration of hope 
can be to those in poverty, physi¬ 
cal and spiritual. 

"After 5 \ hours of standing and 
slowly moving, my muscles were 
aching and I was fatigued. It took 
only two or three minutes to 
process by the casket, but it was 
more than worth it. America and 
the rest of the world need men 
and women of the character and 
strength of Ronald Reagan, partic¬ 
ularly in these troubled times, not 
only in leadership but also here in 
the trenches." 

Classmates, please e-mail me, 
call, or ring my doorbell. As I 
write this, there is a full moon 
over Central Park, and there were 
fireworks tonight, as well. I am 
not sure what they were for ... My 
night-blooming cereus has one 
flower in bloom tonight, as well. 
All this going on as I finish the 
column on this cool summer night 
in the city may be a signal or two 
from the heavens for the class. 



Michael Oberman 

Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
Frankel 
919 Third Ave. 

New York, NY 10022 


moberman@ 

kramerlevin.com 


Our 35th reunion was a tremen¬ 
dous success. In addressing the 
anniversary classes at the Dean's 
Brunch on Saturday, Dean Austin 
Quigley said that a reunion pro¬ 
vides alumni with an opportunity 
to "reconnect" with the College. 
Those of us who attended our 
reunion took full advantage of 
this opportunity. 

We were — first of all — able to 
reconnect with classmates. It 
always amazes me at our reunions 
how little time it takes to erase the 
separation of years and renew 
friendships. With each successive 
event, the enthusiasm of being 
with old friends ("old" now begin¬ 
ning to have a dual meaning) con¬ 
tinued to grow. We also reconnect¬ 
ed with the campus, which looked 
reassuringly familiar, despite 
many upgrades. Some attendees 
stayed in dormitories, reporting 
that the beds are far more comfort¬ 
able than in our day and that 
dorms now have air conditioning. 
We had our class panel discussion 
in 503 Hamilton, a room that holds 
memories for many who had 
courses there. We also had a recep¬ 
tion in the renovated Hamilton 
lobby, which looks magnificent. 
And, perhaps most significant of 
all, we reconnected with the events 
and issues through an amazing 
discussion of what occurred in 
1968, which places our class in 
American history. 

The reunion began with a 
cocktail party hosted by Mike 
Schell at his apartment. More 
than 50 classmates and guests 
attended, making this the most 
successful opening event ever. 
Because almost all classmates 
came to this event before picking 
up their registration packets, 
there were few name tags, yet we 
managed to get past the changed 
hair "styles" and waist sizes to 
recognize each other. 

On Friday, there was a class 
lunch and a tour of the future Man- 
hattanville campus. Hart Perry pre¬ 
sented a screening of his acclaimed 
documentary. Valley of Tears, which 
is to be broadcast on PBS in several 
months (www.perryfilms.com). On 
Friday night, we had a reception in 
the beautiful Starr East Asian 
Library in Kent Hall. 

Saturday's events were spectac¬ 
ular. At our class luncheon in 
Casa Italiana, David Shapiro '68 
— poet, art critic and educator — 
was our guest speaker. David was 
hilarious and insightful, giving a 
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stream of consciousness talk on 
advice he received through the 
years, advice he should have 
received and advice he wished 
he'd received. What made 
David's talk memorable was his 
many reminiscences of Columbia 
professors who taught him or 
who served as mentors as his 
teaching career took hold. 

The high point of our reunion 
was the Saturday panel discus¬ 
sion. For most reunions, this event 
is a discussion of how the College 
has changed since our time there. 
At this reunion, we finally addres¬ 
sed, head-on, our time there. 
Robert Friedman led a panel of 
Jerry Avom, Peter Clapp, Jerry 
Nadler, Richard Wyatt (Wojcu- 
lewski in our College days) and 
Mark Rudd (yes, Mark Rudd!). 
With a spectrum of views on the 
panel and in the room, there was 
an electric and highly intellectual 
discussion of how and why we 
got from there to here. This might 
have been the first time that some 
of the principal participants in the 
1968 events listened to the reasons 
and emotions that motivated the 
actions of others, and civility was 
present in place of confrontation. 
The level of discussion was like 
being in a terrific College class. 

For our Saturday night recep¬ 
tion in Hamilton Hall and dinner 
under a tent on the Van Am lawn, 
we were joined by Provost Alan 
Brinkley. Brinkley gave a sobering 
warning about the threats to civil 
liberties, but ended with an 
upbeat report on the future of our 
University. During the dinner. 
Dean's Pins were awarded to 
Dick Menaker, Richard Rapa- 
port, Peter Rugg, Mike Schell, 
Eric Witkin and me for class lead¬ 
ership in planning the reunion, 
promoting the class gift, and/or 
serving as class correspondent. 

Now for the numbers: 74 class¬ 
mates attended at least some part 
of the reunion (see the list of reg¬ 
istrants with the class photo). As 
of the Reunion Weekend, we were 
close to meeting our goal of 
$300,000 in unrestricted funds for 
the College Fund. Our class has 
become a major benefactor of the 
College when restricted gifts are 
included — more than $500,000 
total giving). 

A reunion directory with class¬ 
mates' profiles is available on the 
Columbia E-Community (https:// 
alrirnni.college.coliimbia.edu/ 
ecom/). 

If there was any disappoint¬ 
ment to the weekend, it was in 
the number of attendees: We had 
hoped to match our 25th reunion, 
when more then 100 classmates 
attended. But those who attended 
had a great time, and the pres¬ 
ence of Columbia in our lives has 



1969: Those who registered for reunion include Jesse P. Agostin, Robert I. Appel, Jerry Avorn, Harvey 
Bernstein, Charles Bethill, William B. Bonvillian, Andrew Bronin, David D. Burrows, Ira Stephen 
Cohen, R. Bruce Dickson, Steven B. Ditlea, Mark L. Drucker, Frederic S. Fastow, Neal E. Flomenbaum, 
John E. Fogarty, Robert Friedman, Nicholas G. Garaufis, Jerry Gliklich, Samuel Goldman, Jesse A. 
Goldner, Edwin A. Harnden, Joshua Hochberg, Bill Edward Kelly, Peter Klapp, Ross C. Kory Jr., Joseph 
N. Kushick, Dwight E. Lee, Mark H. Leeds, John van Dusen Lewis, woody Lewis, John w. Lombardo, 
John S. Marwell, Joseph A. Materna, Richard G. Menaker, Robert Merlis, Jerrold L. Nadler, Jerry 
Nagler, Bob Norman, Michael E. O'Connor, Michael S. Oberman, Emanuel Organek, Frederick H. Pack, 
Robert A. Papper, Richard E. Pearl, Hart Perry, Robert George Peyster, Richard A. Rapaport, Marc S. 
Rauch, Rodman Reef, William J. Rochelle, David Rosedahl, David J. Rosen, Gary B. Rosenberg, Michael 
Rosenblatt, Jonathan Rosenfeld, Michael B. Rothfeld, Irving H. Ruderman, Eric F. Saltzman, Peter 
Samponaro, James Savage, J. Michael Schell, Donald Proctor Schenk, Frank Spadaro, Charles Back- 
man Temkin, Donald A. Trelstad, David Turner, David A. Ucko, Steven L. Valenstein, Daniel N. Wein- 
grad, James M. Weitzman, Eric D. Witkin and Richard T. Wyatt. 


been reinvigorated. 

Rick Winston lives in 
Adamant, Vt. (34 years), right 
outside the state capital, Montpe¬ 
lier, and can't imagine living any¬ 
where else. He and his wife, 
Andrea Serota, own and operate 
a one-screen art-movie theater. 
The Savoy, and an alternative 
video store. Downstairs Video. 
The Savoy was mentioned in last 
year's Frommer's Guide to New 
England as one of the region's 
premier theaters. Rick recently 
had an article in American Prospect 
magazine, "The Disappearing Art 
Movie House." Rick and Andrea 
also coordinate the yearly Green 
Mountain Film Festival, where 
they had the honor of presenting 
Phillip Lopate '64 in 2002. Apart 
from participating in the usual 
outdoor activities that Vermont 
provides in abundance, Rick uses 
his non-theater time to play 
music (in the Nisht Geferlach 
Klezmer Band) and to construct 
crostic puzzles. 

David Turner writes: "My son 
is a high school junior, so during 
spring break, we left Los Angeles 
for an East Coast college intro 
tour. It was several weeks too 
early to really be spring, but there 
was hardly any snow on the 
ground, so we avoided the most 
rudimentary and abrupt of shocks 
that the new-old world might 
offer. It was fascinating, delightful 
and informative to see colleges 
through his fresh eyes. 


"At Columbia, we got a parking 
space on 116th, three doors down 
from Broadway, and had enough 
time for a slice of pizza. We walked 
the campus on a tour with about 50 
others. Our tour guide was smart, 
tough and interesting; he got top 
marks compared to guides at the 
other schools for his easy sophisti¬ 
cation and hard-world awareness. 
Many things were as we left them, 
but there are a number of new 
buildings — Lemer Hall, Phoenix¬ 
like from Ferris Booth's ashes, and 
the new new new look for John Jay 
and Hartley. While the swim test 
still is required, I was astonished to 
find that it is now possible to grad¬ 
uate without learning how to 
fence. It was one of the many 
chances on that trip to launch into 
a remembrance (tirade?) with that 
elegantly crafted if somewhat 
faded line, 'Well, back in my day 
...' Being there invoked intense 
recollections and strong feelings — 
of those years, of that war, of the 
friends, moments, the apartment 
on 110th Street, classes, teachers, 
protests, movies. It made me wish 
(not for the first time) for a time 
machine, just to see it once more as 
it had been. 

"In those 35 (!) years. I've been 
an engineer. I've started two high- 
tech companies in Los Angeles, 
first to make a wireless product, 
now a special light source. I have a 
high-tech engineering business, 
and we do electronic product 
development, safety critical sys¬ 


tems and transportation equipment 
engineering. That last part brings 
me to New York from time to time 
to work on new equipment for the 
subways, which never fails to give 
me a special thrill. What a mighty 
machine! What else? Raising our 
son and daughter, backpacking in 
the Sierra mountains and going to 
the beach, wishing for more time to 
read and to sail." 

With our next formal reunion 
five years away, CCT again 
becomes our main way of staying 
in touch. Please share your news. 


REUNION JUNE 2-5, 2005 

ggfsp®!] Peter N. Stevens 

■Fit] 180 Riverside Dr., Apt. 9A 
WMA New York, NY 10024 

peter.n.stevens@gsk.com 

It was wonderful to hear that our 
football muse, Bemie Josefsberg, 
recently was appointed superin¬ 
tendent of schools for the Leonia, 
N.J., school district. Bernie had 
been assistant superintendent of 
the Wayne Hills, N.J., school dis¬ 
trict. Way to go, Bemie! I leave it 
up to you guys to figure out 
whether it is coincidental that 
Bemie ended up in a school dis¬ 
trict where the football team is 
known as the Leonia Lions. 

Jim Periconi opened a law 
office in Manhattan (jpericoni 
@periconi.com) for the exclusive 
practice of environmental law. 

He also became chair of the New 
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Alumni Sons and Daughters 

Eighty-six members of the Class of2008 are sons or daughters of Columbia College alumni. 


STUDENT PARENT 

Daniel Altabef Douglas Altabef '72 

New York City • Simon's Rock of Bard College 

Lauren Angius Daniel E. Angius '74 

Alamo, Calif. • Monte Vista H.S. 

Siena Artuso Anthony Artuso '80 

Belle Mead, N.J. • Montgomery H.S. 

Andrew Avorn Jerome L. Avom '69 

Chestnut Hill, Mass. • Buckingham Browne & 
Nichols School 

Ashley Banks Glen Banks '77 

Katonah, N.Y. • John Jay H.S. 

Rebecca Bellovin Steven Bellovin '72 

Westfield, N.J. • Westfield H.S. 

Dana Berg Howard Berg '76 

West Orange, N.J. • Kushner Yeshiva H.S. 
Matthew Berninger Mark Beminger '70 
Gaithersburg, Md. • Quince Orchard H.S. 

Lindsay Brandt James Brandt '79 

Scarsdale, N.Y. • Scarsdale H.S. 

Jackson Braun Michael O. Braun '70 

Great Barrington, Mass. • Monument Mountain 
Regional H.S. 

Jeffrey Brown Oren Kalus '78 

Accord, N.Y. • Rondout Valley H.S. 

Noah Browning Michael Browning '71 

Tallahassee, Fla. • Maclay School 
Elizabeth Burke John S. Burke '66 

Duvall, Wash. • The Bear Creek School 
Daniel Camacho Fernando J. Camacho '69 
Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. • Iona Preparatory School 
Anne Cataldo Michael Cataldo '83 

Northboro, Mass. • Algonquin Regional H.S. 

Mark Clemente Leon Van Bellingham '50 

Bay side, N.Y. • Dwight School 

Tess Cohen Roger Cohen '74 

Glen Ridge, N.J. • Montclair Kimberley Academy 

Jeremy Colvin Geoffrey J. Colvin '74 

New York City • Trinity School 

Jesse Cooper Alan M. Cooper '71 

South Orange, N.J. • Solomon Schechter Day School 

Jared Davis Jeffrey M. Davis '79 

North Caldwell, N.J. • Solomon Schechter Day School 

Olivia DeCarlo Joseph DeCarlo '74 

Los Angeles • Archer School for Girls 

Briana Dema Jack Dema '67 

Christiansted, St. Croix, U.S.V.I. • Deerfield Academy 

Jacob Feldman Joseph Feldman '77 

Springfield, N.J. • Newark Academy 

Neil Flanagan Stephen J. Flanagan '73 

Washington, D.C. • St. Alban's School 

Augusta Michael B. Rothfeld '69 

Foshay-Rothfeld 

New York City • Chapin School 

Alec Glucksman Joel Glucksman '73 

Maplewood, N.J. • Columbia H.S. 

Shoshana Goldberg Ira E. Goldberg '68 

New York City • Bronx H.S. of Science 
Aaron Goldman Robert Goldman '64 

Berkeley, Calif. • Berkeley H.S. 

Geoffrey Grossman Peter Grossman '79 

Hewlett Harbor, N.Y. • George W. Hewlett H.S. 


STUDENT PARENT 

Charlotte Hall Richard Hall '61 

Washington, D.C. • Woodrow Wilson Senior H.S. 
Daniel Hirsch Harvey Hirsch '72 

New York City • Riverdale Country School 
Ijeoma Jemie Onwuchekwa Jemie '63 

Indianapolis • Lawrence Central H.S. 

Kari Johnson Alan Johnson '73 

Wellington, Fla. • Alexander W. Dreyfoos Jr. School 
Matthew Kane Stephen M. Kane '80 

Newton, Mass. • Belmont Hill School 
Joshua Kaplan-Marans Hillel Marans '76 

Lawrence, N.Y. • Hebrew Academy Five Towns 
Adam Katz Robert Katz '75 

Great Neck, N.Y. • John Miller Great Neck North H.S. 
Michele Klapper Robert Klapper '79 

Encino, Calif. • Harvard-Westlake School 
Lindsey Knowles Jeffrey Knowles '71 

McLean, Va. • Field School 
Thomas Langer Dennis Langer '71 

Princeton, N.J. • Phillips Exeter Academy 
Jessica Leiken Samuel Leiken '67 

Chevy Chase, Md. • Bethesda Chevy Chase H.S. 
Yonah Lemonik Jack Lemonik '71 

Great Neck, N.Y. • John Miller Great Neck North H.S. 

Matthew Levitan Lawrence J. Levitan '77 

Lawrence, N.Y. • Hebrew Academy Five Towns 

Eli Lichter-Marck Norman Marck '71 

Pacific Palisades, Calif • Crossroads School 

Anna Lindow Eric Lindow '71 

Scarsdale, N.Y. • Edgemont H.S. 

Benjamin Lombardo Gregory Lombardo '68 
Katonah, N.Y. • John Jay H.S. 

James Long Thomas P. Long '74 

East Greenwich, R.I. • Bishop Hendricken H.S. 

Eric Lopata Benjamin B. Lopata '72 

Forest Hills, N.Y. • Yeshivah of Flatbush 
Magda Losonczy Thomas J. Losonczy '75 
Bemardsville, N.J. • Bernards H.S. 

Michael Lynch Stephen Lynch '74 

Winchester, Mass. • Winchester H.S. 

Megan Marino Paul Marino '74 

River Edge, N.J. • Immaculate Heart Academy 
Ariana Mason Gary Mason '69 

Houston • Episcopal H.S. 

Jason Matos Marshall Matos '74 

New Rochelle, N.Y. • New Rochelle H.S. #2 
Madeline McDavid William H. McDavid '68 
Rye, N.Y. • Rye Country Day School 
Elena Megalos William Megalos '77 

Venice, Calif. • Santa Monica H.S. 

Lucas Michelson Robert Michelson '65 

Mt. Desert, Maine • Mount Desert Island H.S. 
Ingrid Nelson J. Eric Nelson '80 

Cranford, N.J. • Blair Academy 
MaryNell Julian K. Wheatley '69 

Nolan-Wheatley 

Cambridge, Mass. • Newton Country Day School 

Heather O'Neil Jerry A. O'Neil '72 

Wilton, Conn. • Wilton H.S. 

Christine Ortiz Fernando Ortiz Jr. '79 

Bellerose, N.Y. • Bronx H.S. of Science 
Sigourney Pastorfield-Li Theodore C.M. Li '73 
Great Falls, Va. • Madeira School 


STUDENT PARENT 

Joseph Piscina Joseph Piscina '82 

Pelham, N.Y. • Hackley School 
Alexandra Polsky Lawrence Polsky '63 

Rochester, N.Y. • Brighton H.S. 

Elizabeth Remes David Remes '76 

Silver Spring, Md. • National Cathedral School 
Dana Riley John H. Riley '70 

Ridgewood, N.J. • Ridgewood H.S. 

Lydia Ross Steven J. Ross '71 

Los Angeles • Brentwood School 
Joseph Rubinstein Robert Rubinstein '69 

Newport News, Va. • Hampton Roads Academy 
Tess Russell Laurence B. Russell '71 

Baltimore • Groton School 

Margaret Andrei Sarna-Wojcicki '59 

Sama-Wojcicki 

Palo Alto, Calif. • Palo Alto Senior H.S. 

Albert Scardino Albert J. Scardino '70 

London • Winchester College 
Alec Schachner Jack Schachner '69 

Pleasant Valley, N.Y. • Arlington H.S. 

Anthony Segna Rudy Segna '81 

Mahwah, N.J. • Don Bosco Preparatory H.S. 

Amy Shaw James Shaw '71 

Philadelphia • Germantown Friends School 
Jonathan Siegel Mark A. Siegel '65 

Boca Raton, Fla. • St. Andrew's School 
Jeffrey Silberman Charles Silberman '70 

Tenafly, N.J. • Tenafly H.S. 

Joseph Simonson Barry G. Simonson '80 

Muttontown, N.Y. • Solomon Schechter H.S. 

Julian Smith-Newman John Smith '75 

Irvine, Calif. • Sage Hill School 

Samuel Spector Arthur Spector '68 

New York City • Collegiate School 

Amitai Stem Josef Stern '72 

Jerusalem • Yeshivat Mekor Haim 

William Suozzo Robert J. Suozzo '73 

Clifton Park, N.Y. • Shenendehowa H.S. 

Benjamin Lawrence P. Teitelbaum '71 

Teitelbaum 

Pasadena, Calif. • Flintridge Preparatory School 
Aaron Tolkin Eric Tolkin '82 

Weston, Conn. • Weston H.S. 

Anders Wallace Robert Wallace '72 

Durham, N.C. • Phillips Academy 
Rachel Welt Sydney Welt '73 

Armonk, N.Y. • Horace Greeley H.S. 

Robert Wile Kenneth Wile '77 

Chicago • University of Chicago Laboratory H.S. 
Jessica Zauner Anton Zauner '73 

Greenwich, Conn. • Hackley School 
Andrew Zimmerman Steven Zimmerman '71 
Mill Valley, Calif. • Branson School 

One son of a Columbia College 
alumnus staff member also is 
a member of the Class of 2008. 

STUDENT PARENT 

Jason Resnikoff Robert Resnikoff '64 

Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. (AcIS) 

Croton-Harmon H.S. 
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York State Bar Association's 
Environmental Law Section. He's 
thrilled that his daughter, 
Francesca '02, is gainfully 
employed as a production assis¬ 
tant at Vhl. Let's also hear it for 
Fred White. He was named dean 
of Golden State University 
School of Law. Significantly, Fred 
was the first African-American to 
be named dean of an ABA 
accredited law school in Califor¬ 
nia. Fred previously taught at 
Cleveland-Marshal College of 
Law for more than 25 years . 

Oscar Jaeger says, "I have been 
practicing immigration law since 
1987. Some of my work is invol¬ 
untary pro bono; the rest is low- 
paying. I do it for the intangible 
rewards: the pleasure of a job 
well-done, the thrill of winning 
my cases, the undying gratitude 
of my clients and the hope of 
meeting a beautiful, desperate 
peasant woman who worships me 
and enjoys washing my shirts." 

Jerome Bergman continues his 
"double life" as a violinist and 
NYC cab driver. He recently mar¬ 
ried and had a son, Samuel, in 
2001. Finally from our "Doctor, 
Doctor, Mr. M.D., can you tell me 
what's ailing me" department, 
Mark Pruzansky, who is on the 
College Alumni Association 
board, is the proud papa of Jason 
Pruzansky '04. 

Alan Solinger is medical direc¬ 
tor at Amgen and says that his 
position has taken on a new light 
with the acquisition of Lmmunex. 
Amgen is the largest biotechnology 
company. 

I plan to take my usual position 
on the north 40-yard line at Baker 
Field this fall and encourage you 
to join me. This promises to be the 
best football season we've had in 
many years. It's finally our time, 
so be there to enjoy it. 


Jim Shaw 

139 North 22nd St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
jes200@columbia.edu 

If you are not receiving the class 
e-newsletter, please send me your 
e-mail address. 

Mark Schickman: "I am chair 
of California's Judicial Nominees 
Evaluation Commission, the state 
body whose approval is required 
for any judge to be appointed. I 
recently became head of the 
Employment Group at the San 
Francisco office of Perkins Coie. 
Most important, I just bought a 
Rickenbacker Jet-Glo 360 guitar, 
and a Fender '65 twin reverb 
amp!" (Mark's three sons join him, 
two on guitar and one on drums.) 

Neal Rendleman: "My sons are 
20 and 14. The elder is at Reed 



here in Portland, Ore., and the 
younger is entering high school. 
My wife, Adrianne Feldstein M.D. 
'75 Barnard, is a researcher who 
has written many articles for 
medical journals. After 20 years as 
a medical director providing 
health care to the homeless, I do 
regular internal medicine as a 
partner in a group practice." 

Steve Ross: "I chair the history 
department at the University of 
Southern California. I also am co¬ 
director of the Los Angeles Insti¬ 
tute for the Humanities, a city¬ 
wide organization that brings 
together a variety of prominent 
town-and-gown players for 
bimonthly lunch discussions. Liv¬ 
ing in L.A. the past 25 years has 
shaped the course of my academ¬ 
ic interests. I have shifted the 
focus of my writing from 19th 
century labor history to Holly¬ 
wood and politics in the 20th cen¬ 
tury. I am writing a book, Holly¬ 
wood Left and Right: How Movie 
Stars Shaped American Politics, that 
examines the changing nature of 
political engagement by Holly¬ 
wood activists from Charlie 
Chaplin to Governor Arnold." 

Ray Strieker: "I work on Lyme 
disease as president-elect of the 
International Lyme and Associat¬ 
ed Diseases Society (ILADS). In 
the United States, Lyme disease 
has an annual incidence that is 
five times greater than AIDS, and 
the worldwide epidemic is grow¬ 
ing. This fact is reflected in my 
travel schedule to give talks on 
tick-borne diseases in England, 
Canada and Germany. For more 
information on Lyme disease, 
visit www.ilads.org. 

"My daughter, Zoe, is on her 
way to becoming the first woman 


ed me that two of the three teams 
that lost in the championship that 
season came from Baltimore — 
and the Knicks beat Baltimore in 
the first round of the playoffs." 

Richard Fenton is the admin¬ 
istrative director of neuroscience 
and orthopaedics at NewYork- 
Presbyterian Hospital. He and 
his wife Frances' son, Christo¬ 
pher (Georgetown School of For¬ 
eign Service '00, Columbia Law 
'03), is an international litigator 
at Shearman Sterling. 

Larry Weiss: "John Tucker, 
who began as a member of the 
Class of '71, was one of my Car¬ 
man suitemates freshman year 
and graduated with the Class of 
'72, was killed in an auto accident 
last summer. John was an extraor¬ 
dinarily gifted guitarist and singer 
and an intellectual. After he grad¬ 
uated, he earned a Ph.D. in Eng¬ 
lish at Columbia and became a full 
professor of English at Nassau 
Community College. I always will 
remember him as one of the most 
gifted, deeply thinking and charis¬ 
matic people I knew at Columbia. 

"After seven years as head of 
upper division at Horace Mann 
School, I have been appointed 
and begun my work as head of 
school at Saint Ann's School in 
Brooklyn Heights. Saint Ann's 
was founded in 1965 to provide 
the highest caliber of elementary 
and secondary education to tal¬ 
ented students and make the 
experience as joyous as possible. 
The school enrolls 1,100 students 
from 3-year-olds to high school 
seniors and is recognized as one 
of the best independent schools in 
New York. It's a great privilege to 
be leading this institution. 

"My wife, Wendy, and I recently 


Ray Strieker ’71 works on Lyme disease as president-elect of 
the International Lyme and Associated Diseases Society. 


president of the United States. 

She is studying legalese and 
learning about nolo contendere at a 
progressive summer camp here in 
San Francisco. Come to think of 
it, our class learned all about that 
from Spiro T. Agnew, didn't we? 
My son, Avi, was planning to 
take over for Shaq when he left 
the Lakers, but we didn't expect 
his departure to come so soon. 
The kids are 11 \ and 10, respec¬ 
tively. My wife hobnobs with the 
rich and sort-of-famous at her 
boutique in San Francisco. My 
highlight of 2004 so far: having 
dinner with Broadway Joe 
Namath, who is the spokesperson 
for an arthritis drug. When I 
reminded Joe of the Jets, the Mets 
and the Knicks, who won cham¬ 
pionships in 1969-70, he remind- 


celebrated our 34th anniversary. 
She is an exhibits and education 
consultant to the Smithsonian's 
Museum of American History and 
the Brooklyn Historical Society. 
Our daughter, Sascha, graduated 
this year from Wesleyan and will 
be a paralegal in the labor bureau 
of Eliot Spitzer's New York State 
Attorney General's office. Our son, 
Shennan, graduated from Pomona 
College in 2001 and is completing 
the second year of his M.D.-Ph.D. 
program at Albert Einstein College 
of Medicine. My e-mail is lweiss@ 
saintanns.kl2.ny.us. It would be 
great to hear from classmates. Has 
anyone been in touch with Jay 
Waller or Jack Cuthbertson?" 

Congratulations to our class¬ 
mates with children in the Class of 
'08: Jesse Cooper (son of Alan 


Cooper), Lindsey Knowles 
(daughter of Jeff Knowles), 
Thomas Langer (son of Dennis 
Langer), Eli Lichter-Marck (son of 
Norman Marck), Anna Lindow 
(daughter of Eric Lindow), Lydia 
Ross (daughter of Steve Ross), 
Tess Russell (daughter of Lau¬ 
rence Russell), Amy Shaw 
(daughter of Jim Shaw), Benjamin 
Teitelbaum (son of Lawrence Teit- 
elbaum) and Andrew Zimmer¬ 
man (son of Steve Zimmerman). 
More will follow about the new 
students in my next column. 
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Paul S. Appelbaum 

100 Berkshire Rd. 
Newton, MA 02160 


pappell@aol.com 


Jonathan Freedman proudly 
watched his daughter, Madigan, 
graduate with the College Class 
of '04. Of his other three children, 
one is at UC Santa Cruz, one is in 
pre-school and one is in diapers. 
"Writing my 'first novel' again, 
set in the border region of Cali¬ 
fornia, where I won the 1987 
Pulitzer Prize for editorial writ¬ 
ing," Jonathan notes. His wife, 
Isabelle Rooney, is a scientist 
from Scotland. 

"It stuns me that it is more than 
30 years since we graduated," 
writes Mark Mandell, chief of 
emergency medicine at Morris¬ 
town Memorial Hospital in New 
Jersey. What's it like being an ER 
doc? "It's hard work. One of the 
dubious benefits is that at 52,1 still 
get to pull all-nighters, just like at 
Columbia." Mark is married with 
a 13-year-old daughter and enjoys 
outdoor activities. 

Mike Aigen's new book. The 
Golden Avatar and the Indigo 
Avatar, was published by Cyber- 
wit.net, a publisher in India, last 
February. A visit to the website 
reveals that Mike, a software 
engineer, married with two chil¬ 
dren, also is known as Muniraja 
Bhaktipada and writes Hindu 
devotional poetry. 

My apologies to David 
Kanarek for misstating where he 
went to medical school in the 
May issue. David went to Cor¬ 
nell, before heading to North¬ 
western for his residency. He 
recently served as house physi¬ 
cian at the Ravinia Music Festi¬ 
val's presentation of the first 
Zulu opera. Princess Magogo. 
Ravinia is the summer home of 
the Chicago Symphony. 

In June, I had the pleasure of 
seeing my son, Yoni '03, marry 
Emily Pressman '03E in Faculty 
House on the Columbia campus. 
Rabbi Charles Sheer, who stepped 
down after more than three 
decades as the Jewish chaplain at 
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1974: Those who registered for reunion include Joel D. Almquist, Lewis M. Anthony, James Bergin, Steven Blumenthal, Frederick C. Bremer, 
Frank Paul Bruno, Peter C. Budeiri, Jeffrey H. Charen, Richard D. Chen, Geoffrey J. Colvin, Sylvester Conyers, Pasquale De Vito, Scott Denny, 
David DiJohn, Patrick William Dowd, Herbert Lee Downs, Steven Dworkin, Brian Eskenazi, Philip Michael Fantasia, Gary S. Friedman, Victor 
Genecin, Glenn Goldman, Ted M. Gregory, Joel Halio, Michael Hanrahan, Christian P. Hansen, Robert Heimer, Bruce Campbell Hildebrand, Gar¬ 
rett Mckinley Johnson, Julianne Perry Jones, Roger C. Kahn, Steven B. Kaplan, Robert P. Knapp, Edward S. Kornreich, Robert L. Kraft, Gerald 
Krovatin, John Lawlor, Mark Lebwohl, Robert Levitz, Thomas P. Long, Abbe David Lowell, John G. Makar, Jonathan Amiel Mangana, Tim A. Mar- 
covy, J. Michael Marion, David J. Mark, Kenneth H. Marks Jr., Laurence Marner, Charles C. Martorana, Ronald Mason, David A. Melnick, Erwin 
Mermelstein, Mark Mogul, Tobias C. Nascimento, Stuart Offner, Jonathan C. Oster, Raymond C. Reed, Burton Rochelson, Jeff Rosecan, Bill Roth, 
Michael A. Rozza, Steven M. Schonfeld, Arthur Schwartz, M. Michael Silverman, George B. Smithy, Jr., Eliot Soffes, Lawrence E. Stam, Warren 
R. Stern, Ed Sullivan, Robert Treacy, George L. Van Amson, Andrew Wang, Kevin Ward, Clifton Wellman, David E. Wolff and Peter Zegarelli. 


Columbia, performed the ceremo¬ 
ny, just as he had for my wife, 
Dede, and me 30 years ago — a 
multigenerational first for him. By 
the way. Faculty House was a 
great venue for the ceremony and 
reception. Keep it in mind. 


Barry Etra 

326 McKinley Ave. 

New Haven, CT 06515 
betra@unicorr.com 

Thanks to those who wrote, par¬ 
ticularly Angelo Falcon. Angelo 
received the Founders' Award of 
the Latino Alumni Association of 
Columbia University this year 
(May CCT, page 9), and has a 


reached at jose.scanchez@liu.edu. 

Eugene Drucker is a violinist 
with the Emerson String Quartet; 
he performs about 100 concerts a 
year. The quartet has made numer¬ 
ous recordings, won six Grammys 
and in April was awarded the 
Avery Fisher Prize. One of the 
group's special projects has been a 
lecture-demonstration with 
Columbia physics professor Brian 
Greene, using musical examples to 
illustrate some of the key concepts 
of string theory. Eugene is visiting 
professor of chamber music at 
SUNY Stony Brook, has been mar¬ 
ried to cellist Roberta Cooper since 
1981 and has a 10-year old son, 
Julian. Bravo! 

Jerry Spunberg's son, Adam, 



Eugene Drucker ’73 is a violinist with the Emerson String 
Quartet, performing about 100 concerts a year. 


book and a study out this year. 
He is co-teaching the Public Poli¬ 
cy Clinic at SIPA (amf71@ 
columbia.edu). He sent word of 
Jose Sanchez, who is associate 
professor of political science and 
chair of the urban studies pro¬ 
gram at Long Island U.-Brooklyn 
and was the 2004 recipient of the 
school's David Newton Award 
for Teaching Excellence. Jose is 
working on a book about Puerto 
Rican politics in NYC and can be 


graduated from the College in 
May, prompting this comment, 

"In the 30-plus years since our 
commencement, so much, yet so 
little has changed." Jerry and his 
wife, June, live in Palm Beach 
Gardens, Fla. 

Dennis Banks graduated from 
Yale Med School in '77 and from 
Harvard Law in '89. He is a pro¬ 
fessional polo player (!), plays jazz 
piano and represents Steinway 
and Bosendorfer pianos. He's a 


practicing Tibetan Buddhist, col¬ 
lects Asian Art and has lived in 
recent years in Big Sur, Calif., Tuc¬ 
son and Jamaica. He lives in East¬ 
on, Conn., and is proud of having 
attended the College. 

As are we all. 
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Fred Bremer 

532 W. 111th St. 

New York, NY 10025 


fbremer@pclient.ml.com 


Our 30th reunion in June was a 
grand affair. Despite work and 
family conflicts that waylaid 
some desiring to attend, more 
than 80 classmates returned to 
campus to share memories of 
yore and catch up on what we all 
are doing 30 years later. 

A note from Mike Rozza 
(teaching in NYC) says it best: "I 
wanted to let you know what a 
great time I had at our reunion. I 
reconnected with guys I had been 
friendly with, many of whom I 
had not seen or heard from for 
most of the 30 years (including 
my first Columbia roommate, 
Pasquale DeVito, from 4 Liv¬ 
ingston, and my last roommate, 
Dave Melnick, from the suite on 
14 Plimpton). I also had the amaz¬ 
ing experience of meeting several 
'old friends' I had never met! I 
guess there is something to the 
notion that our shared Columbia 
College experience makes us fam¬ 


ily, even if we meet 30 years later. 

"Ten years ago, at the 20th 
reunion, I made the mistake of 
coming only on Saturday after¬ 
noon. Though I did connect with 
a few people, there was not the 
feeling of being back. This time, I 
went to the Friday night gather¬ 
ing, where I encountered many 
old and new old friends. Then I 
made a point of being on campus 
all day Saturday, allowing me to 
connect with different sets of peo¬ 
ple at brunch, the lecture, the bar¬ 
becue and dinner. Just wandering 
around in between, I even made a 
holy pilgrimage to Mondel's 
chocolate store." 

Some classmates deserve spe¬ 
cial mention for the effort they 
made to attend. Bob Heimer 
(medical research in New Haven) 
was in Siberia consulting on 
AIDS prevention just prior to the 
reunion. He arranged to come in 
directly from Kennedy Airport to 
the Saturday night class dinner. 
Ray Reed (consultant in L.A.) 
was on a business trip to Aus¬ 
tralia, but rearranged his sched¬ 
ule to be in New York. The "far¬ 
thest trip from home" award goes 
to Chris Hansen (software pro¬ 
grammer) who flew in from Lon¬ 
don. The "most difficult trip" 
award goes to our blind class¬ 
mate, Bruce Hildebrand (who 
works at FEMA in D.C.). Bruce; 
his wife, Josie; and their guide 
dog battled the Metroliner to 
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make it to Morningside Heights. 

There isn't room to describe all 
the details of the reunion (see the 
class photo for a list of those who 
registered). Instead, I will hit 
upon some highlights and feature 
some of the classmates who came 
the furthest. 

The Friday night cocktail party 
was the first gathering. Held in die 
newly renovated Hamilton Hall, 
we were amazed to see the beauti¬ 
ful transformation of the College 
centerpiece that is now resplendent 
in marble, rich woods and two 
large Tiffany stained glass win¬ 
dows. David Mandelbaum (doctor 
in Providence) managed to stop by 
for an hour — it was the weekend 
of his daughter's wedding! We also 
saw a number of classmates who 
made it to the first event, even 
though they came from afar: Steve 
Dworkin (head of West Coast pub¬ 
lic finance for Bear Stems) and 
Andrew Wang (child psychiatrist) 
were in from L.A.; Jon Oster 
(lawyer in Colorado); and Ron 
Mason (president of Jackson State 
University in Mississippi). 

The Saturday morning brunch 
featured a talk by Dean Austin 
Quigley. Dean's Pins were award¬ 
ed to me (financial adviser in 
NYC), Geoff Colvin (private 
investor in NYC) and Mark Leb- 
wohl (dermatologist in NYC) for 
our work co-chairing the reunion. 
Classmates then chose between 
going to a lecture by a classics 
professor or touring the campus. 

New faces joined us at the Satur¬ 
day barbecue, including Steve Blu- 
menthal (pediatrician in Portland, 
Maine), Tom Long (dermatologist 
in Providence, R.I.), Abbe Lowell 
(lawyer in D.C.) and Jon Mangana 
(manages student activities at 
Hampton College in Virginia). 

The highlight was the Saturday 
night class dinner, held in the 
beautiful East Asian Library in 
Kent Hall. More than 100 class¬ 
mates, spouses, guests and chil¬ 
dren shared filet mignon and fine 
wine. An emdite and well- 
received after-dinner speech was 
given by Leon Wieseltier (literary 
editor of The New Republic). The 
biggest surprise of the night was 
to see long-lost Lewis Anthony. 
Lewis formerly was in the 
mayor's office in D.C. He is into 
"fire insurance" (i.e., he has 
become a Methodist minister). 

After three days of sharing the 
above and much more, classmates 
agreed that this had been our 
greatest reunion yet. In addition 
to the work by the reunion co¬ 
chairs, we should thank the rest of 
the reunion committee for their 
tireless work: Joel Almquist, 

Frank Bruno, Peter Budeiri, 
Pasquale DeVito, Rob Knapp, 
Abbe Lowell, Burt Rochelson, 


Eliot Soffes, Warren Stem and 
Bob Swartzberg. I'm sure I am 
leaving out others who worked 
hard to make our reunion a suc¬ 
cess — my apologies! 

It was great to see so many of 
you at the reunion and to 
exchange e-mails, letters and 
phone calls with many more. 
During the next year, we hope to 
plan a few more gatherings. 
Hope to see you there! 
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Randy Nichols 

503 Princeton Cir. 
mffnrrfl Newtown Square, PA 
19073-1067 
rcnl6@columbia.edu 


The most recent book by David 
Isby, Leave No Man Behind: Libera¬ 
tion and Capture Missions (Weiden- 
feld & Nicholson, 2004), is for sale 
at Amazon, Barnes & Noble and 
elsewhere. The book is a series of 
nine military case studies of the 
U.S. use of special operations 
forces from 1945 to the present. 

Terrell Owens will play for the 
Philadelphia Eagles, my home¬ 
town pro football team, thanks in 
part to the efforts of Jeffrey 
Kessler, who represented Owens 
in his grievance proceedings 
against the NFL. Jeff is a partner 
at Dewy Ballantine in New York, 
and was profiled in the Novem¬ 
ber 2002 issue of CCT, page 18. 

Randolph McLaughlin recent¬ 
ly took over as interim director of 
Hale House, a Harlem facility for 
children whose parents are incar¬ 
cerated and/or drug addicted. He 
is a professor at Pace University 
Law School and has served as 
Hale House counsel. 

Robert Schneider and his fami¬ 
ly were in Philadelphia recently to 
celebrate two milestones. Son 
James graduated from the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania, and Bob cel- 
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Clyde Moneyhun 

Program in Writing 
and Rhetoric 
Stanford University 
450 Serra Mall 


Bldg 460, Rm 223C 
Stanford, CA 94305-2085 


caml31@columbia.edu 


Eugene (Geno) Rice, an electrical 
engineer who specializes in opti¬ 
cal telecom equipment, retired 
from Lucent after 19 years at Bell 
and wonders if he is the youngest 
retiree in the class. Since then, he's 
been at a startup, Photuris. His 
wife, Jean, is an architectural his¬ 
torian who specializes in histori¬ 
cal district surveys and national 
register nominations. His son, 
Daniel, finished his freshman year 
at the University of Michigan, and 
his daughter, Rebecca, is a junior 
in high school. 

Leonard Gordon (M.Phil. from 
GSAS in 1985) is rabbi at the Ger¬ 
mantown Jewish Center in 
Philadelphia. His wife. Dr. Lori 
Lefkovitz, directs Kolot, the Center 
for Women's Studies, at the Recon¬ 
structionist Rabbinical Center. 

Jonathan Tobin has lived in 
the Philadelphia area since 1998, 
when he became editor-in-chief of 
the Philadelphia Jewish Exponent, a 
weekly newspaper that is one of 
the oldest Anglo-Jewish publica¬ 
tions in the world. (See the Expo¬ 
nent's excellent website: www. 
jewishexponent.com.) Prior, 
Jonathan served in the same 
capacity at the Connecticut Jewish 
Ledger. This year, he collected his 
fifth and sixth Pennsylvania Soci¬ 
ety of Professional Journalists 
Spotlight awards for editorial 
writing and opinion columns. 

He's also won five Philadelphia 
Press Association awards and 
two Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Association Keystone awards. In 
June, he picked up his 12th and 
13th American Jewish Press Asso- 


director of the Writing Center and 
associate director of the Program 
in Writing and Rhetoric (please 
note my new postal address at the 
top of the column; same e-mail). 
My wife, Nancy Buffington, also 
will teach here. Our first son, 
Jesse, will start fourth grade in 
Palo Alto, and we'll be looking for 
good daycare for our second son, 
Gabriel (2). Any suggestions? 



David Gorman 

111 Regal Dr. 
DeKalb, IL 60115 


dgorman@niu.edu 

When last we heard from Bart 
Holland (who is tenured at New 
York Medical School), he had 
published What Are the Chances? 
Voodoo Deaths, Office Gossip, and 
Other Adventures in Probability 
(2001). He told us that transla¬ 
tions are scheduled for Japanese 
and Korean. 

Classmates who read The New 
York Times may have seen the fas¬ 
cinating op-ed piece by M. Gregg 
Bloche, "Physician, Turn Thyself 
In" (June 10,2004). Recalling his 
experiences as a human rights 
investigator of medical complicity 
in government-sponsored torture 
in foreign countries, Gregg argues 
that American doctors and nurses 
should be held to legal and ethical 
account for their involvement in 
the treatment of prisoners in Iraq 
and elsewhere. Gregg, who holds 
doctorates in medicine and law, is 
a professor at the Georgetown 
University Law School and co¬ 
director of the Georgetown/Johns 
Hopkins Joint Program in Law 
and Public Health. 



Matthew Nemerson 

35 Huntington St. 
New Haven, CT 06511 


mnemerson@snet.net 


Jonathan Tobin ’76 is editor-in-chief of the Philadelphia 
Jewish Exponent, one of the oldest Anglo-Jewish 
publications in the world. 


ebrated with classmates of the 
25th reunion class of the Wharton 
School. Bob serves as class corre¬ 
spondent for his M.B.A. class. He 
recently completed a six-year 
period as a board member of the 
Society of Columbia Graduates. 

Next year will be our 30th 
reunion, and I look forward to 
hearing from lots of you with 
updates in the coming year. And, 
of course, I hope to see you on 
campus when we get together to 
renew acquaintances and our con¬ 
nection to the College. Best wishes! 


ciation awards. In addition to 
running the Exponent, Jonathan 
writes a column that is syndicat¬ 
ed in the Jewish press around the 
country, in The Jerusalem Post in 
Israel and on webzines, such as 
JewishWorldReview.com and 
Israellnsider.com. 

Jonathan is married to Paula 
Gates, an attorney. They have a 
daughter, Moriah Meital (3), "the 
light of our lives." They also have 
a dog, a cat, five ducks, two chick¬ 
ens and a guinea fowl. 

In August, I joined Stanford as 


We don't often print press releas¬ 
es, but when they are from the 
White House, we'll make an 
exception. "Office of the Press 
Secretary, White House, May 17, 
2004: President George W. Bush 
today announced his intention to 
nominate to serve in his adminis¬ 
tration Christopher William 
Dell, of New Jersey, to be Ambas¬ 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipo¬ 
tentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Zim¬ 
babwe. A career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Ambas¬ 
sador Dell serves as Chief of Mis¬ 
sion in Luanda, Angola. He pre¬ 
viously served as the designated 
Chief of Mission to the United 
States Mission in Pristina, Koso¬ 
vo. Earlier in his career. Ambas¬ 
sador Dell served as Deputy 
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1979: Those who registered for reunion include Ted Anton, Parker H. Bagley, Perry Ball, James Brandt, David Brower, Lawrence B. 
Brown, Vincent Butkiewicz, Alton Byrd, John C. Czajkowski, Jeffrey M. Davis, Larry Di Fabrizio, Raymond J. Dorado, Robert L. Dougher¬ 
ty, Robert J. Downing, Jess Howard Drabkin, Martin J. Dunn, Bruce W. Felsenstein, George James Florakis, Doyle Gallegos, James Ger- 
shfield, Alan J. Gerson, Eliot Goldman, Heron Gonzalez Jr., Marco M. Gottardis, Harlan Greenman, Peter Grossman, Steven R. Gus- 
tavson, James Hagan, Larry Edward Hirschfield, Timothy O. Horrigan, George M. Jirotka, Robert S. Klapisch, Robert C. Klapper, Brooks 
James Klimley, Fernando Koatz, Peter R. Lasusa Jr., Richard Lo, Lawrence J. Lubitz, Byron Magafas, Robert F. Mazziotta, Anthony 
McGinty, Richard A. Medina, Calvin A. Moffie, Robert Montgomery, Michael W. Moynihan, Joe Mysak, Geoffrey Newman, Paul D. O'Con¬ 
nor, Keith S. Orenstein, Fernando Ortiz Jr., Rick Ouellet, Michael G. Ouellette, Matthew A. Peckham, Richard Perl, Mark Reed, Robert 
Riederman, Jonathan Rubin, Robert Rubin, Simon Guadalupe Salas, Eugene W. Schatz, Philip Schawillie, Walter Schleimer, Robert 
Schoen, Shaukat Ellahi Shaikh, Alexander T. Shang, John Sharp, Andrey Shaw, Adrian Arthur Shoobs, Joseph J. Simone, Charles Skop, 
Jim Steinberg, Harold M. Sternburg, David Stirk, Gerald B. Stoughton, George v. Sweeting, Servio Tuero, Howard N. Wallick, Kenneth L. 
Weissman, Michael Whitman and Philip J. Wilner. 


Chief of Mission in Bulgaria and 
in Mozambique. He earned his 
bachelor's degree from Columbia 
University and his master's 
degree from Oxford University." 

Chris notes in his customary 
humble way, "Should I be con¬ 
firmed by the Senate, I hope to get 
to post by August. But in an elec¬ 
tion year, anything is possible. 
Angola has been a good experi¬ 
ence. For probably the only time 
in my life, I was a signatory (as an 
observer) to a peace treaty (end¬ 
ing Angola's 27-year civil war) in 
April 2002. Much of the rest of 
that year was given over to deal¬ 
ing with the humanitarian fallout 
from the conflict, including mas¬ 
sive relief activities to assist previ¬ 
ously inaccessible populations 
that started emerging when the 
fighting ended. Peace has held, 
and the Angolans seem to have 
put the war behind them to a 
remarkable degree. Last Decem¬ 
ber, I was given the State Depart¬ 
ment's Robert C. Frasure Memori¬ 
al Award for my role in the peace 
process here. 

"As we like to say in the For¬ 
eign Circus, no good deed goes 
unpunished! So it's on to Zimbab¬ 
we (Senate willing)." 

Amittai Aviram writes about a 
career move. "I was in Germany 
from 2000-01 on a Fulbright, 
mostly at the Universitaet Bam¬ 
berg. Around the same time, I 
decided to change careers. Now I 


am set to start school full-time at 
General Studies in the fall for a 
second B.A. in computer science. I 
will have put 20 years in as a liter¬ 
ature professor at the University 
of South Carolina. 

"The change is daunting and 
exhilarating. I'm hoping to contin¬ 
ue on toward a Ph.D. in computer 
science and a career in research. 
Meanwhile, my son, Blake '00, has 
been living in Tokyo for the past 
year, teaching English and learn¬ 
ing Japanese. He was back in 
NYC by August and plans to 
apply to law school." 

And, while not changing careers, 
our man in Motown, Tom Reuter, 
sends us news about moving of a 
different sort: "Congratulations on 
the twin hybrids in the family. At 
$2.40/gallon in Connecticut, you 
must be jumping for joy. 

"My wife, Grace '78 Barnard, 
drives a 2005 Escape, 4-cylinder. 
Incredibly useful when moving 
the older son's junk out of 8 Car¬ 
man and into Manhattan Mini 
Storage. Graduation will no doubt 
require a U-Haul. Equipped with 
a Thule roof box (a Connecticut 
company), it's great. 

"I commute to work in a Ford 
Focus, 4-cylinder stick shift. I 
have a Mercury Sable for family 
trips (V6). For the future, or fun, 
Lincoln LS handles tremendously, 
is comfortable, fun and out-han- 
dles the BMW. For looks the new 
Mustangs are gorgeous. For the 


environment, either the Focus 
2.3L Partial Zero Emission Vehicle 
(puts next to nothing out the 
tailpipe) or the Escape Hybrid. I 
need to wait and catch a test 
drive, then we can compare notes. 

"The Ferrari is somewhere in 
the distant future. Ah, but what a 
bella machinal" Tom reminds me of 


the old FBI show, starting when 
we were 10 or so, where every car 
was a Ford. 

The big news on the home 
front is that my 10-year-old, Joy, 
was at sleep-away camp for a 
month. Now I know some of your 
kids are getting into Columbia or 
law school, but for us, this is a big 
deal! And yes, Marian '77 Barnard 
and I are averaging 45.5 mpg 
between us in our hybrids. 

Write if you become an ambas¬ 
sador, governor or something 
like that. 


Robert Klapper 

8737 Beverly Blvd., Ste 303 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 
rklappermd@aol.com 

I attended our 25th reunion dinner 
at Casa Italiana and was amazed 
at how many of us came to the 


event. The occasion was surreal. 
Special thanks to Brooks Klimley 
for being the most representative 
of representatives on behalf of our 
class. Many of us look as though 
our yearbook picture was vandal¬ 
ized with gray spray paint and an 
electric razor. Of those of us who 
have hair, it is gray, and the rest of 


us are receding so far with our 
hairlines that they have crossed 
the street to Barnard! 

What I found most incredible 
about this experience — I thought 
a lot about it on my plane ride 
home — was that as human 
beings, we cannot predict the 
future; the converse of that concept 
is why these reunion moments are 
so special. When one sees the faces 
of one's classmates, last seen 25 
years ago — one is able, for a 
moment, to erase the time between 
now and then, and then fast for¬ 
ward as though it was 25 years to 
the present, with the incomprehen¬ 
sible path that your life took. 

There is no way that I could 
have predicted what my life 
would be like as I sat on the Steps 
and looked down on College 
Walk in 1979, or imagine what has 
transpired up to now. It is one of 
the coolest experiences you can 


Anthony Rudel ’79 is a consultant for radio stations and 
in the classical music industry. 
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give yourself. I encourage you not 
to miss out the next time a 
momentous reunion year occurs. 

Despite the fact that the class 
dinner was fantastic and profes¬ 
sionally catered, I took Stewart 
Levy '79E, Vincent McLaughlin 
'79E and Robert Rubin to dinner 
(after the class dinner) at V&T for 
the greatest eggplant pizza I've 
had in 25 years. 

A list of classmates who regis¬ 
tered for the reunion can be 
found with the class photo. What 
follows here are updates on as 
many classmates as I can fit in 
this column, with more to come 
in future columns. 

Gregory Breen began his stud¬ 
ies with the Class of '79 but fin¬ 
ished with the Class of '80. After 
more than 13 years working for 
commissioners of transportation 
and finance as well as the sheriff's 
office in New York City, Greg 
embarked on a new course of 
study and entered a Catholic semi¬ 
nary in Huntington (Long Island). 
He was ordained on June 12. 

Anthony Rudel lives and 
works in the New York area 
(Chappaqua). He is a consultant 
for radio stations and in the classi¬ 
cal music industry. His first novel. 
Imagining Don Giovanni, was pub¬ 
lished by Grove-Atlantic in 2001. 

Howie Goldschmidt practices 
invasive and nuclear cardiology 
in Ridgewood, N.J. His wife, Deb¬ 
bie, practices immigration law in 
Manhattan. Howie recently com¬ 
pleted the Central Park Biathlon, 
finishing third in his age group! 
His daughter, Alyssa, recently 
completed a year of seminary 
study in Jerusalem and will enter 
Cornell in the fall. His children 
Ari (15) and Noah (9) and the 
family live in Teaneck, N.J. 

Alain Leibman rejoined the 
law firm of Greenbaum, Roe, 
Smith, Ravin, Davis & Himmel as 
partner in its litigation depart¬ 
ment. Alain also is a member of 
the firm's white collar criminal 
defense practice group, concen¬ 
trating in civil litigation and white 
collar criminal defense. Prior to 
joining the firm, he was assistant 
U.S. attorney for the District of 
New Jersey, where he tried 
numerous cases in federal courts 
in Newark, Camden and Trenton. 
He conducted extensive multi¬ 
agency investigations in military 
procurement fraud, telemarketing 
and investment fraud, bank, tax 
and securities fraud and other 
areas of white collar crime. From 
1996-2001, Alain was deputy 
chief. Fraud and Public Prosecu¬ 
tion Unit. He received his law 
degree from NYU. 

Walter "Jeff" Evans recently 
relocated to the Washington, D.C., 
area and opened a law office after 


more than 20 years of legal prac¬ 
tice in Manhattan. Jeff had the 
pleasure of representing our class 
during the 2004 Commencement, 
marching with Fernando Ortiz Jr. 
This year's commencement was 
especially memorable for Jeff as 
his daughter, Danielle, graduated 
with honors from the College. 
Congratulations, Jeff! 

Brooks Klimley shares some 
reunion highlights: "Whether or 
not you attended our 25th reunion 
celebration, I want you to know 
that the Class of '79 has set the 
standard for future reunions. The 
festivities got off to a fast start on 
Thursday evening when Peter 
Lasusa graciously hosted a cock¬ 
tail party at the University Club. 
Friday brought a range of activi¬ 
ties, including a VIP tour of the 
UN, led by Fernando Ortiz Jr. On 
Friday evening, we visited the 
Union League Club for our inau¬ 
gural Stag Dinner, which featured 
our newly minted class drink — 
the 'Columbia blue' martini! After 
a sumptuous five-course meal, 
replete with a tasting of 1979 Her¬ 
mitage and an inspired talk by 
basketball coach Joe Jones, the 
hardcore headed off to the Ham- 
merstein Ballroom to party with 
the 'younger' alumni, while the 
intelligent members of the class 
went home. 

"Saturday morning brought 
Dean Austin Quigley's convoca¬ 
tion address. Professor Roger 
Bagnall's presentation and a bull 
session at the midday barbecue. 
Reconvening that evening, close 
to 100 of us and our guests 
attended our class dinner, where 
we heard from Dean Quigley and 
Professor Ken Jackson and were 
treated to a private showing of 
the brilliant satire on Columbia, 
The Mockumentary. 

"Finally, to confirm the domi¬ 
nation of our class at this year's 
reunion, certain (unnamed) class¬ 
mates were reported to have 
closed the dancing at the Starlight 
Reception on the steps of Low 
Library in the early hours of Sun¬ 
day morning! 

"We received gifts and pledges 
from 35 percent of our class¬ 
mates, which total $425,832, or 
approximately 85 percent of the 
ambitious $500,000 goal we set at 
the start of the reunion process. 
While Columbia has meant vari¬ 
ous things to each of us, it is clear, 
based on what we heard and 
what we saw during Reunion 
Weekend, that the College is firm¬ 
ly ensconced at the forefront of 
undergraduate education in the 
world today. 

"The reunion was terrific fun 
and served to reinforce how 
deserving Columbia is of our 
support." 
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Craig Lesser 
287 Berenger Walk 
Royal Palm Beach, FL 
33414 

craiglesser@aol.com 

Hoping that this finds you well. 

Joseph Sullivan recently joined 
the Philadelphia law firm of Pep¬ 
per Hamilton in the new position 
of special counsel and director of 
pro bono. Joe previously was with 
Schnader, Harrison, Segal & 

Lewis, also in Philadelphia. He is 
a past recipient of the Pennsylva¬ 
nia Bar Association's Louis J. Goff- 
man Award (the highest honor for 
pro bono service) and its Pro Bono 
Award for Philadelphia County. 

Michael Panzner writes from 
Manhasset, N.Y., where he and his 
wife of 21 years, Catherine, have 
lived since returning from London 
in 2002. They have four daughters: 
Sophie (21), Emily (20), Mollie (16) 
and Nellie (13). Michael is the 
author of The New Laws of the Stock 
Market Jungle: An Insider's Guide to 
Successful Investing in a Changing 
World, published by Financial 
Times Prentice Hall in July 
(www.stockmarketjungle.com). He 
recently left HSBC Securities to join 
the New York-based securities unit 
of Dutch banking giant Rabobank. 

I recently moved to Palm 
Beach County, where I am in real 
estate. If your travels take you 
to the Sunshine State, please 
look me up. 


Kevin Fay 
8300 Private Ln. 
Annandale, VA 22003 
cct@columbia.edu 

After a more than 20-year hiatus, I 
heard from my good friend. Dr. 
Michael Schatman. After Colum¬ 
bia, Michael spent a year in Oregon 
working on advanced Frisbee and 
other pursuits. After perfecting 
throw/catch techniques, he moved 


and the focus is to help pain 
patients who have become dys¬ 
functional in some areas of their 
lives regain their independence. 
The clinic's success has allowed 
Michael to become more involved 
in public speaking, research, writ¬ 
ing on the subject and program 
development. Note to rest of class: 
We all should be this successful. 

Michael is married to Roz, who 
works for Hershey Foods as the 
director of Hispanic marketing. 
Together, they are raising Joshua 
(4). Being a dad is most enjoyable, 
Michael reports. 

Michael keeps in touch with 
Brad Diller, who lives in the Bay 
Area with a reportedly stunning 
wife (note to Brad: Please update 
CCT.). Michael is involved in inter¬ 
viewing applicants to the College. 

It is great to hear from Michael 
after so many years. Please keep 
in touch. 


Robert W. Passloff 

154 High St. 

Taunton, MA 02780 
rpassloff@aol.com 

[Editor's note: CCT thanks Robert 
Passloff for his 22 years of loyal ser¬ 
vice as class correspondent and wel¬ 
comes Kevin Slawin as his succes¬ 
sor, effective with the November 
issue. Please send news to him: 
kevin@slawin.com.] 

After 22 years as your CCT colum¬ 
nist, I am stepping down and will 
be able to devote more time to my 
endodontic practice and perhaps 
settling down. I recently pur¬ 
chased a dental laser and imagine 
I will have it mastered by the time 
this comes to print. 

I will work with our 25th year 
reunion committee in two years 
or so. Also, you may hear from 
me regarding the Kemp Scholar¬ 
ship Fund. Perhaps you will 
catch me on ESPN discussing 
what it is like to be a Yankees fan 
in Boston. 





Depak Awasthi ’82 is an associate professor of neuro¬ 
surgery at Louisiana State University in New Orleans. 


to Texas to pursue a Ph.D. in clini¬ 
cal psychology, specializing in 
behavioral medicine/chronic pain 
management. He spent a year at 
the University of North Dakota, 
teaching and working in its pain 
clinic. Since then, he has estab¬ 
lished himself in the Harrisburg, 
Pa., area as "Dr. Pain." In 1990, 
Michael developed a chronic pain 
management clinic, which has 
grown into Pennsylvania's most 
comprehensive pain treatment cen¬ 
ter. The approach is multi-pronged. 


Depak Awasthi is an associate 
professor of neurosurgery at 
Louisiana State University in 
New Orleans. He is married to 
Jacqueline Phoenix and has four 
children: Allyson (16), Catherine 
(13), Cole (6) and Rajann (2) and 
twin stepchildren, India and 
Tatrannu (5). 

(Philip) David Adelson was 

promoted to full professor and 
vice chairman of the department 
of neurology at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 
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1984: Those who registered for reunion include Jonathan C. Abbott, David Adler, Richard Anderson, Paul G. Auwaerter, Samuel Barkin, Adam 
Belanoff, Jeffrey Nathan Binstock, Michael J. Bozzo, David Branner, James T. Brett, Andrew Alexander Byer, Antonio Cancio, David Louis Cav- 
icke, Thomas Davis Chaleki, Patrick D. Conroy, Matthew Cooper, David Justin Cowan, Carr D'Angelo, John DiGregorio, Thomas Dyja, John 
Thomas Feeney, Robert Feinstein, Lawrence Ira Finkel, David J. Fischer, Langham Gleason, David H. Godfried, Michael Andrew Goldman, Dou¬ 
glas N. Gordin, El Gray, Marc Richard Greenough, Saul Hansell, Eric Hansen, Donald W. Henline, Lenny Hersh, Douglas Wayne Hill, Lawrence 
Timothy Kane, Charles Karparis, Dennis Klainberg, James Edward Knocke, Neel Lane, Frank Lang, Robert Leb, Peter E. Levesque, Rupert x. Li, 
Douglas Alan Lindgren, Peter B. Lunenfeld, Richard Macksoud, Glenn McKeown, Douglas N. Mintz, Patrick Muldowney, Patrick Muldowney, 
Brian Francis Xavier Murphy, Chris Nollet, Karl Piirimae, Robert Pinel, Albert J. Pinzon, Benjamin Pushner, Glenn Ramsdell, Rick Robinson, 
Dorn J. Rodriguez, Ben Neal Rosner, Paul Schwarzbaum, Gardner Semet, Lawrence M. Silo, Bruce Skyer, Frank Sommerfield, John Edward 
Stackfleth, David M. Stewart, Stuart Strickland, Ronald Thompson, John Tomarchio, Edwin Trayner, Kenneth Tung, Roberto Velez, Matthew 
Viederman, Steve Waldman, James D. Weinstein, Joseph Tracy Wright and Robert M. Zecker. 


Mark Jarrell was named presi¬ 
dent and COO of Criimi Mae 
(NYSE: CMM) in September 2003. 
The firm is a commercial mort¬ 
gage REIT. Mark and his wife, 
Darlene Caruso '84 Barnard, '92 
TC and their three children Nina 
(10), Matthew (8) and Juliet (5), 
live in Lloyd Harbor, N.Y. 
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Roy Pomerantz 

Babyking/Petking 
182-20 Liberty Ave. 
Jamaica, NY 11412 


bkroy@msn.com 


Ed Joyce, Steve Coleman and I 
represented the Class of '83 by 
marching in the first Parade of 
Columbians at Class Day. 

Adam Rosenbloom: "During 
the past few years. I've conducted 
the National Lyric Opera, Mass- 
apequa Philharmonic, Zabrze 
Philharmonia (Poland), and the 
Vratca Philharmonic (Bulgaria). 
This year, I received my master's 
degree from Queens College in 
music education." 

Stirling Phillips: "I am the cor¬ 
porate affairs counsel for the Fed¬ 
eral Deposit Insurance Corp.'s 
Memphis area office. I handle the 
FDIC's labor and employment 
matters for a four-state area. My 
duties include advising manage¬ 
ment and human resources staff 
on personnel actions, field office 
leasing, labor negotiations and 
representing FDIC at EEOC and 
U.S. Merit Systems Protection 
Board hearings. I have been hap¬ 
pily married for 10 years to the 
former Paulette Pairl. We have 
three wonderful children, Niani 


(6), Nathan (4) and Noelani (2)." 

Dan Spiwack: "I am very hap¬ 
pily married to Penny, my wife of 
14 years. We live in Brewster, 

N.Y., with our daughter, Jenna. 
Penny is a full-time mom, with 
some tennis and yoga on the side. 
Jenna finished sixth grade and 
attended a creative and dramatic 
arts summer camp — right up 
her alley. In the fall, she will 
begin intensive preparations for 
her bat mitzvah, in May '05. 

"I am a management consultant 
and corporate trainer. I work for 
JMW Consultants, an international 
firm based in Stamford, Conn. We 
specialize in partnering with orga¬ 
nizations and corporate leaders 
who are committed to producing 
extraordinary outcomes for their 
business, their industry or the 
world. We focus on the human 
side of the equation — helping 
executives see new possibilities for 
the future and putting them into 
action. It's exciting and fulfilling 
work. I travel most of the time, 
with recent client engagements 
taking me to Chicago, Trinidad 
and London." 

Jim Palos: "I moved back to 
NYC after a long stay in my 
native Chicago. So what could 
drag me away from Chicago 
(though it is great to be back in 
N.Y.)? I'm helping to start the 
first graduate school of business 
dedicated exclusively to the 
media and entertainment indus¬ 
tries. The Institute for Media and 
Entertainment begins this fall and 
will prepare people for manage¬ 
ment careers within these dynam¬ 
ic and growing sectors. I'm living 
again on the Upper West Side — 


Riverside Drive, just south of 
Columbia." 

Eric Stade: "I am professor of 
mathematics at the University of 
Colorado at Boulder. (Yes, THAT 
one. And the football stadium 
blocks the view of the mountains 
from my office.) I have been here 
since 1990.1 live in Lafayette, just 
(far enough) outside Boulder, with 
my extraordinary, wife, Beth, and 
my two equally extraordinary 
(though shorter) sons: Jack (3) and 
Nick (6 months). My latest project 
is a textbook in Fourier analysis, 
due to be published by John Wiley 
and Sons in 2005. My next one is a 
year-long sabbatical, during which 
I will attain all the important, emi¬ 
nently worthwhile creative and 
educational objectives delineated 
in my sabbatical application (I 
can't remember what they were)." 

Wayne Allyn Root: "Our son. 
Remington Reagan Root, arrived 
on June 10, weighing 7 lbs., 7 oz. 
He is healthy and perfect. It's 
funny — my wife, Debra, and I 
decided to give him the middle 
name 'Reagan' months ago, to 
honor President Ronald Reagan. I 
never imagined that the entire 
world would be honoring Presi¬ 
dent Reagan with national holi¬ 
days and 24-hour TV coverage ... 
and that the former president 
would be lying in state in the Cap¬ 
ital rotunda at the moment Rem¬ 
ington Reagan was brought into 
this world. ... All is well, and 
Debra and I thank you for your 
calls and e-mails." 

Additionally, the Las Vegas 
Review-Journal reports, "Sports 
handicapper Wayne Allyn Root 
and Lyle Berman, co-creator and 


owner of the hit reality television 
series The World Poker Tour, are 
teaming up on a cable show. The 
King of Vegas. The show will 
crown the best sports gambler in 
America." 

Elliot Quint lives with his wife, 
Janice, and daughter, Rebecca (14), 
in Concord, Mass. Elliot is a global 
oil distributor and trader. He is a 
loyal Columbia graduate and has 
helped organize many Columbia 
events in New England. 
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Dennis Klainberg 

Berklay Cargo Services 
The Berklay Building 
181 East Jamaica Ave. 
Valley Stream, NY 11580 


info@berklay.com 


In what may be described as one of 
the best 20th reunions in recent his¬ 
tory, the Class of 1984 made good 
on its Orwellian legacy by showing 
that an all-male class can survive 
and thrive in the real world. 

As your honored "Big Brother," 
I hereby present a snapshot of the 
events: Friday night's drinks-cum- 
dinner meeting at The Heights 
found a goodly gaggle of class¬ 
mates having a great time catch¬ 
ing up and tempting inebriation 
(given no final exams, and 
wives/families left behind) before 
heading off to the shockingly 
transmogrified West End to meet 
our Barnard colleagues. Satur¬ 
day's BBQ was a success, as 
always, especially for families, 
and that night's dinner included 
not only our Engineering 
brethren, but a special guest 
appearance by none other than 
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the great professor, Karl-Ludwig 
Selig! A stroll from Lemer Hall to 
the Steps, and we liased under a 
tent with other reunion classes, 
followed by one last foray to The 
West End. A whirlwind and fast 
paced get-together, indeed! Think 
of this, therefore, as only a pre¬ 
lude to our next reunion. 

A list of the registrants accom¬ 
panies the class photo in this sec¬ 
tion. Classmates hailed from as 
far as Shanghai, Hong Kong, Cali¬ 
fornia, Colorado, Texas, Florida 
and England. Special kudos to 
Jim Weinstein for spiritedly 
spearheading the entire operation, 
and to El Gray and Jon Abbott 
for promoting like mad to ensure 
a few 1984 dollars made their way 
into Columbia's coffers. 

Two attendees who had not yet 
published an update in this col¬ 
umn are Paul Schwarzbaum, 
famous for his flute playing on the 
Steps 'round midnight, and His 
Honor Roberto Velez. 

Paul and his family live in Dal¬ 
las, where he is president of a 
company that manufactures tele¬ 
com power systems. Roberto, 
chief judge to the NYC Office of 
Administrative Trials and Hear¬ 
ings, and his family live in N.Y. 
Aside from his duties as chief 
judge, Roberto is working to grow 


a mediation center in OATH that 
mediates workplace disputes 
between city employees. 

With the hundreds of regrets 
came the following updates: K. 
Scott Griggs, his wife and their 
children live in Newton, Mass. 
Scott chairs the Healthcare Prac¬ 
tice Group of Lawson and 
Weitzen in Boston. 

Jeffrey Weinzweig M.D. is 
assistant professor of surgery and 
co-director of the Plastic Surgery 
Residency Program at Brown 
Medical School. He recently was 
celebrated in the pages of the 
Bronx H.S. of Science Alumni News 
for his many achievements, includ¬ 
ing having published four books, 
more than 100 journal articles and 
more than 50 textbook chapters. In 
his spare time, he created a come¬ 
dy club in Providence that dove¬ 
tails with his nonprofit organiza¬ 
tion, Komedy for Kids Foundation, 
providing care for children in 
developing countries who have 
congenital abnormalities. 

James Bernstein and his family 
live in Berwyn, Pa. Jim is the asso¬ 
ciate general counsel and v.p. of 
Gartmore Global Investments and 
a national v.p. of the Zionist Orga¬ 
nization of America (the oldest 


pro-Israel organization in the 
Americas). Roar, Zion, Roar! 

Bill Cole and his family live in 
sunny Sitges, Spain (near Barce¬ 
lona), where he is a university 
professor and rare book dealer. 

He sees Jon Abbott on every visit 
to the States and is happy that he 
has a lot more hair than Jon does. 
Bill is proud that his adoptive 
father, law professor and former 
College Dean Jack Greenberg '45, 
was named 18th on Spectator's list 
of the 250 greatest Columbians. 

Bob Marcovitch and his family 
live in Atlanta, where he is senior 
litigation counsel at Cingular Wire¬ 
less. Bob's pedigree includes a stint 
in the U.S. Attorney General's 
office and an inextinguishable com¬ 
mitment to the Red Sox Nation. 

Stuart Strickland and his wife 
live in London. "After leaving 
Columbia, I did a Ph.D. at Har¬ 
vard, taught for a while at North¬ 
western and ended up in Germany. 
I work on navigation systems, for 
which I had good preparation as a 
work-study student in the map 
room of the SIPA library." 

Paul Auwaerter M.D. has a 
thing for crabs. "Since my tenor 
sax days with the marching band, 

I attended P&S and then went to 
Baltimore for a medical residency, 
fully anticipating to return to the 


N.Y. area. My mother sends real 
estate clippings, but I have 
remained at Johns Hopkins 
School of Medicine as an infec¬ 
tious diseases specialist." 

David Wisen lives in Provi¬ 
dence with his wife, Faye '84 
Barnard, and their three children. 
"When I am not driving kids to 
lacrosse, soccer or basketball, I 
carry out my duties as president 
of the Resort Finance Division of 
Textron Financial, which pro¬ 
vides financial services to the 
resort industry. We own and 
manage about $1.5 billion in 
assets, and to protect our invest¬ 
ment, I have no choice but to 
travel to various resort destina¬ 
tions to meet clients. I stay in 
touch with Mike Saber, Ken 
Bernstein and Len Hersh and, 
for a brief period last year, was in 
contact with Wright Anderson." 

Gardener Semet, a real estate 
loan director at M&T Bank, and 
his family live in Pompton Lakes, 
N.J., where he and his wife have 
taken up sculling. 

Kurt Roeloffs and his family 
moved back to N.Y. from Tokyo. 

"I proposed to Shyanne on the 
steps of Low Library just after 
9-11. We stood staring at the still- 


visible plume of hatred rising 
from that day's carnage, listening 
to the city's cold, stunned silence, 
yet draped in the campus' con¬ 
comitant pursuit of truth and 
humanity — the perfect moment 
to find the courage to commit to 
live and to love forever." 

Wow. So, on this somber, but 
uplifting note, keep those e-mails 
coming, and start planning now 
to attend our 25th reunion! 


REUNION JUNE 2-5, 2005 

Jon White 

16 South Ct. 

Port Washington, NY 
11050 

jw@whitecoffee.com 

John Antosca and Mario DiGangi 
'88 announce their domestic part¬ 
nership, registered in New York 
City this spring. After graduating, 
John studied at the Sorbonne. 
Later, he taught at the Amercian 
Overseas School in Rome until his 
return to the United States in 
1995. John is a social studies and 
French high school teacher, and 
Mario is a professor of English lit¬ 
erature at CUNY. John recently 
was tenured at Rockville Centre, 
and Mario was tenured at 
Lehman College and the Gradu¬ 
ate Center of CUNY. They live in 
the West Village. 

Joe Novak lives in Colombo, 

Sri Lanka, where he is political 
chief for the U.S. Embassy. He 
also represents the U.S. in Mal¬ 
dives, another island nation in the 
Indian Ocean. Joe has been on the 
go the past few years: "This sum¬ 
mer, my wife, Tahmina, and I 
moved to Manila, the Philippines, 
where I will be deputy political 
counselor. My previous tours with 
the State Department have includ¬ 
ed two stints in Washington, D.C.; 
Dhaka, Bangladesh; and Islam¬ 
abad, Pakistan, where I was the 
political officer for Afghanistan 
from 1996-99.1 received two 
Superior Honor Awards and two 
Meritorious Honor Awards dur¬ 
ing my State Department career. I 
visit the Columbia campus when¬ 
ever I can. It's a safe bet that I am 
the most fervent fan of Columbia 
sports, as well as the New York 
Yankees and New York Giants, in 
the Indian Ocean region." 

Seth Radwell is president of 
Bookspan, the largest book club 
company in the United States (the 
owner of such brands as Book of 
the Month Club and Literary 
Guild). Following graduate school 
at Harvard's Kennedy School, 

Seth spent six years at McKinsey 
and Co., as well as stints at Prodi¬ 
gy and other Internet and direct 
marketing ventures. He lives in 
New York City. 


Bob Marcovitch ’84 is senior litigation counsel 
at Cingular Wireless. 



Rene Chalom is proud to 
announce his new position as 
director of the Valley Hospital 
Pediatric Intensive Care Unit in 
Ridgewood, N.J. After complet¬ 
ing his fellowship in pediatric 
critical care medicine nine years 
ago at the Children's Hospital of 
Philadelphia, Rene had been the 
assistant director of the PICU at 
St. Barnabas Medical Center in 
Livingston, N.J., where he lives 
with his wife, Beth, and four chil¬ 
dren, Mayer, Albert, Tamrah and 
liana. 

Badrul Husain recently moved 
back to the Columbia area, having 
bought a place on West End 
Avenue, and is enjoying "the 
revived neighborhood and its 
family-friendliness now that I 
have a 15-month old daughter! 
Professionally, after years of trav¬ 
eling back and forth between Asia 
and the U.S., moving between 
careers and getting my M.B.A. at 
Yale, I've settled into IT consult¬ 
ing and help run my firm's public 
sector practice. Consequently, 
gone are the trips to world capi¬ 
tals, substituted by trips to the 
many exciting state capitals 
around the country. I am in con¬ 
tact with Stephen Kalb, Satish 
Kavirajan, Howard Cho and 
Jamsheed Choksy. SEAS '85 
classmates I am in contact with 
are Aruchunan Vaseekaran, David 
Daniels, Leong Hao Foong and 
Hai Minh Le. I would love to hear 
from others: badrul_husain@ 
hotmail.com." 

Rick Lemer, his wife and two 
kids live in Sherbom, Mass. 
"Amberly (6) and Ryan (4) are a 
blessing. Work is rewarding, but 
I've cut down to 60 percent so 
that my wife (who also works 
part-time) and I can split child¬ 
care duties. Parenting has a diffi¬ 
cult side, but all in all, it's the 
most rewarding thing I've done. I 
am an internist at UMass Medical 
Center in Worcester. Along with 
seeing patients, I teach medical 
students and residents. My wife is 
a neurologist (toward the south 
coast of Massachusetts) and is in 
private practice. Though life has 
been challenging and difficult at 
times, overall I'm blessed." 

Joshua Hyman and his wife 
live in Englewood, N.J., with 
their three children, Jacob, Julia 
and Zoe. Twins Jacob and Julia 
were bom in 1997, and Zoe, 
adopted from China, was born in 
2001. Joshua is a pediatric 
orthopaedic surgeon at Children's 
Hospital of New York and assis¬ 
tant professor of orthopaedic 
surgery at P&S. Like many class¬ 
mates, he looks forward to our 
20th reunion. 

We hope to have initial reunion 
info in the next column. 
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Everett Weinberger 

50 W. 70th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10023 


everett656@aol.com 


Congratulations to Steve Huskey 
and his wife, Brigid, on the birth 
of Sophie Jacqueline, their second 
child, who joins their son Evan (3). 
Steve is a partner at Epport, Rich- 
man & Robbins in Century City in 
L.A., where he handles real estate 
matters. Check out its website, 
www.erlaw.com, and you'll see a 
photo of Steve sporting a goatee! 

Morris Hartstein specializes in 
oculoplastic surgery at Saint Louis 
University School of Medicine and 
was recently promoted to associate 
professor. His wife, Elisa '94 Busi¬ 
ness, runs her company, expiessiva. 
com, which makes contemporary 
clothing for breastfeeding women. 
Morris, Elisa and their four chil¬ 
dren left St. Louis in August to go 
to Israel for a one-year sabbatical, 
where Morris will work at Assaf 
Harofeh Medical Center and Elisa 
will continue to run her business 
from there. Assaf Harofeh serves 
more than 372,000 people in central 
Israel and is located 15 kilometers 
from Tel Aviv. 



Sarah A. Kass 
21 Blomfield Court 
Maida Vale 
London W9 ITS 
England 


sarahann29uk@aol.com 


Scott Taddiken is married to Eliza¬ 
beth (Won) Lee '87 Business. They 
have a 12 -year-old daughter and 
10-year-old son. Scott is a senior 
v.p. at Bank of America, and lives 
in Richmond, Va., but he wants to 
start an analytic marketing and 
sales support company. 

Laura Adams recently complet¬ 
ed a post-doctoral fellowship in 
clinical psychology at the Dallas 
Veterans Affairs Hospital, where 
she worked with vets struggling 
with trauma-related disorders and 
substance abuse. She then joined 
faculty in the psychiatry and 
anesthesiology departments at UT 
Southwestern Medical Center, 
where she sees patients, teaches 
and does academic research. 

Frances McLaughlin and her 
husband. Will Nourse, had their 
first child, Georgia Catherine 
Nourse. Frances is on maternity 
leave from running the exchanges 
division of the Council on Interna¬ 
tional Educational Exchange, 
where Will is director of informa¬ 
tion systems, in Boston. After three 
years in London, they moved back 
to the United States more than a 
year ago and recently moved into 
a new home in Amesbury, Mass. 

"In London," Frances said, "I 


saw three of my former room¬ 
mates and friends, Mia MacDon¬ 
ald, Laurie Gershon and Jennifer 
Insogna Donarski, quite regular¬ 
ly due to their work and vacation 
plans — more than when we were 
living in N.Y.!" 

Peter Ross and his wife, Mary, 
welcomed their third child, and 
first son, Philip, in April. "Our 
daughters, Katherine (7) and 
Lizzy (4), are so excited to have a 
live baby to feed/dress/change!" 
Peter says. "I have been looking 
for a job in finance since Septem¬ 
ber 2003 (this has been a test of 
my patience), but have been busy 
with my family and our local 
church, the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine." 

Joongi Kim, who has been liv¬ 
ing in Seoul, is on a 10-month sab¬ 
batical at the National University 
of Singapore's Faculty of Law as a 
visiting professor; it began in late 
July. "My family is looking for¬ 
ward to exploring Southeast 
Asia's way of life through its peo¬ 
ple, society, history, culture, geog¬ 
raphy and cuisine." 


and blocked further mail. If 
you've sent stuff to bu.edu that 
hasn't appeared in this column, 
chances are it got lost in the 
swamp of solicitations for prod¬ 
ucts that I like to think I don't 
need; please resend to the Newton 
address. 

Or, you could use the old-fash¬ 
ioned way of keeping in touch, as 
did Amy Friedman. Amy de¬ 
tached the business reply mail 
postcard that was sent to you 
with CCT's voluntary subscrip¬ 
tion drive and mailed it to the 
magazine. Some of you might 
find this hard to believe, but the 
U.S. Postal Service got it to its 
intended recipient promptly, and I 
got the following hand-written 
update: "After seven years in 
high-tech start-up companies, I 
left the office environment and 
became a full-time domestic engi¬ 
neer to my 3-year-old son, 

Nathan, and 85 -month-old son, 
Aaron. I live in Palo Alto with my 
husband, John Kim '84 Yale. We 
go back to New York annually to 
see family and friends. I keep in 


Joongi Kim ’87 is on a io-month sabbatical as a visiting profes¬ 
sor at the National University of Singapore’s Faculty of Law. 


Steven Bloom is the proud 
new owner of a house in the Vir¬ 
ginia countryside, near Farmville. 

Kurt Bekebrede Gantrish and 
his wife, Jennifer, welcomed a 
son. Mason Allen, on May 4. He 
joins brothers Keegan (11), Liam 
(9), Benjamin (5) and Nolan (2). 
Everyone is doing great! 

Ellen Crovatto rejoined the 
work force last October to become 
the director of corporate partner¬ 
ships for the NYC Department of 
Education, working for Caroline 
Kennedy. Her husband, Chris 
Crovatto, is busy as a real estate 
mogul for Capital Lease Funding 
in N.Y. and spends lots of time 
helping fund raise for Columbia. 
They have been living in New 
Canaan, Conn., for three years with 
their sons James ( 6 ) and Nick (4). 



Jon Bassett 

30 Phillips Ln. 
Newtonville, MA 02460 


jonathan_bassett@ 

newton.mec.edu 


Hello, all! A bit of a light mailbag 
this issue. Please note the new e- 
mail address at the top of the col¬ 
umn — my Boston University 
account has been dormant for 
some time. I came across two mes¬ 
sages from classmates as I was 
emptying my mailbox of the more 
than 2,000 messages that had 
accumulated in about five weeks 


touch with Diane Bauer Orlin- 
sky, Laurence Holzman, Jonny 
Roskes, Susi Levy and Dave 
Fondiller." Class Notes would 
love to hear from any and all of 
those five; I remember Dave well, 
and understand that his Columbia 
connection remains strong. 

The two e-mails I salvaged are 
birth announcements. Romina 
Field Weiss' "third child, Tamar 
Sarah, was bom on February 6 . 

She joins her sister, Addi (7), and 
brother, Yigal ( 6 ). In June, I 
returned to work at Skadden, 
Arps, Slate, Meagher & Flom." 
Jeremy Dickstein is a dad again: 
"Our second child, Adam Scott, 
arrived on May 4. He joins 5-year- 
old brother Evan, my wife, Jill, 
and me on the Upper East Side. I 
work for Smith Barney in NYC 
and look forward to catching up 
with my fellow Columbians at 
future events." 

Your classmates and I look for¬ 
ward to catching up with you 
through whatever medium you 
prefer ... get in touch! 



Emily Miles Terry 

45 Clarence St. 
Brookline, MA 02446 


eterry32@comcast.net 


I think I speak for many of us 
when I express our gratitude to 
Amy Perkel for her generous and 
reliable reporting of our class¬ 


mates. For the past 10 years, I 
have looked forward to Amy's 
upbeat and cheerful voice in this 
space. Amy is irreplaceable, and I 
was reluctant to accept the reins 
from her because of what a fine 
job she did. My secret hope is that 
she'll come back. Until then. I'm 
happy and honored to attempt to 
fill her shoes. Amy, we thank you 
for your dedication to these notes, 
and we will miss you enormously! 

As hard as it might be for some 
of us to accept that our 15th (yes, 
it's a big, ugly number) reunion 
has come and gone, and in case 
any of the mailings and e-mails 
from Columbia didn't shake you 
out of your denial, a number of 
our classmates gathered in New 
York to celebrate, lament and 
reconnect in June. On the steps 
during an al fresco dinner, 
Stephanie Spencer shared stories 
about her life on Vashon Island 
near Seattle, where she finished 
her 14th year of teaching mathe¬ 
matics and coaching track at 
Vashon Island H.S. She completed 
her doctorate in educational lead¬ 
ership last year at Seattle Pacific 
University and successfully 
defended her dissertation "with 
distinction." Seven years ago, 
Stephanie somehow found time to 
build (and we're not talking pre¬ 
fab) her home with the help of her 
dad, brothers and "anyone else I 
could recruit to help me." When 
asked about reunion, Stephanie 
says, "I particularly enjoyed 
watching the Belmont Stakes 
prior to our class dinner in Uris" 
and the complimentary bottled 
water (Columbia's label) and the 
lovely chocolates (also Columbia's 
label) she received as a guest in 
Carman Hall. Doug Teasdale, an 
attorney at the Business Law 
Group in St. Louis, also spent the 
reunion weekend at Carman, and 
he commended the faithful way 
Carman Hall's original charm has 
been retained. He says that "out¬ 
side of dusting," not a lot has 
been changed since the 1980s. 

Jeff Udell is a federal criminal 
prosecutor in the U.S. Attorney's 
office. He is married to Lucy (who 
will be getting a master's in social 
work from Columbia in '05) and is 
a proud dad of Micaela, "who is 2, 
going on 20." For Jeff, reunion 
highlights included "seeing Tom 
Kamber's full shoulder tattoo on 
display in The West End." 

Erik Price had a well-timed trip 
to NYC — for his job in college 
athletics as a rules and policy ana¬ 
lyst for the Pac-10 Conference — 
which allowed him to take the 
subway to our reunion party as if 
"nothing had changed in 15 
years." Erik writes, "My favorite 
reunion moment came at the end. 
After saying my goodbyes late Sat- 
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1989: Those who registered for reunion include Nicole A. Allen, Amy Fara Asch, Matthew J. Assiff, Nicholas Bavaro, Michael Behringer, 
Cristina Benedetto, Stephanie Falcone Bernik, Tim Cabot, Daniele Campbell, Lisa Landau Carnoy, Isaac Castaneda, Susan L. Crane, Mary E. 
D'Orazio, Diane Daltner, Michael David, Desi del Valle, Christopher v. Della Pietra, Laura E. Dower, Kathleen M. Dunn, Roy Daniel Edelstein, 
Rebecca L. Fine, Jeff P. Fort, Peter Glenn Furniss, Elizabeth Gabre-Sellassie, Peter Ginsburg, Russell Glober, Jared B. Goldstein, David Gor¬ 
don, Neil M. Gorsuch, Marc Eric Hanes, Wanda M. Holland Greene, Jason Huemer, Tim Kelly, John Kim, David Koller, Julie Kowitz Margolies, 
Andrew Landers, Robert Jon LaPlaca, Helene Lee, Sara E. Lesch, Marci Lobel-Esrig, Daniel Loflin, Donna H. MacPhee, John A. MacPhee, Alex 
Margolies, David Markatos, Alex Matos, Cristina L. Mitchell, Patrick Murray, Robert E. Nadelson, Stephanie Denise Neal-Johnson, Luis R. 
Penalver, Elizabeth Pleshette, Erik J. Price, Louis Putzel, Paul Benjamin Radvany, Angelo Ragaza, Carol Remy, Brian P. Ring, Sarah E. Roedi- 
ger, Roger I. Rubin, Jennifer Elizabeth Ryan, Patricia Ryan Long, Daniel A. Scharf, Bjorn Robert Slate, Galen Cordia Sorrells, Stephanie J. 
Spencer, Jonathan Sturt, Jill Tannenbaum, Douglas Teasdale, Emily Miles Terry, Todd David Thomason, Ana Toledo, Jeff Udell, Ricardo 
Urbano, Ellen Vaknine, Antonio Francisco Vinals, Matthew Alan white, Christina Ying and Mark P. zoland. 


urday night or early Sunday morn¬ 
ing, I left The West End with Jeff 
Udell and prepared to head to the 
'burbs for some rest. Once outside, 
both of us glanced across B'way at 
the red neon sign of Tom's, looked 
at each other, and without even 
conferring were looking at that 
familiar menu two minutes later." 

Brian Ring enjoyed reunion 
with his wife of 10 years, Joan 
Matan Ring '89 Barnard. The 
Rings live in the Lake Tahoe area 
with their girls: Grace (5) and 
Anne Marie (3). Brian is general 
counsel for Prim Ventures, a pri¬ 
vate investment company, and its 
affiliates. He shares, "One of the 
most interesting aspects of the 
reunion was staying in Carman 
Hall on Saturday night. A group 
of us booked rooms there, having 
been bitten by the nostalgia bug. It 
was a surreal experience to say the 
least, to go to The West End, walk 
down to Koronet for a slice, go 
back to the Steps and make our 
way home to Carman to end the 
evening with the same people 
with whom we used to make that 
circuit. It was like a pilgrimage." 

Also at reunion was Ana Tole¬ 
do, who studied law in Puerto 
Rico and then received a master's 
of studies in environmental law 
from Vermont Law School. After 
getting married in 1997, Ana and 
her husband bought and restored 
a colonial house in Old San Juan 


that they now share with their 5- 
year-old son, three cats and two 
birds. Ana noted about reunion, 

"I enjoyed the activities in which 
I participated, and it is always so 
nice to see the people with whom 
you spent the best years of 
your life." 

I will share more reunion mem¬ 
ories in my next column, but 
wanted to close with a recommen¬ 
dation to check out the first CD of 
Nick Herman's band, Quimbom- 
bo. Nick, a percussionist, leads 
Quimbombo and brings together 
some of the top interpreters of 
Cuban music in the U. S. The CD 
can be purchased through www. 
descarga.com. 
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Rachel J. Cowan 

500 W. University Pky, 
Apt. 4M 

Baltimore, MD 21210 


cowan@jhu.edu 


Babies, babies, babies. Isn't it 
great? Mazel tov and congratula¬ 
tions to the following families: 
Ann Godzwon, Ville Vieltojarvi 
and their 2-year-old daughter, 
Leena, welcomed the March 2 
arrival of Henri Francis. Laura 
Marks and Jeremy Buchman '91 
are the proud parents of Maya 
Rachel Marks Buchman, bom 
May 27. The strawberry blonde 


weighed 7 lbs., 11 oz., and makes 
her home in Queens. Robyn 
Kampf and John Vincenti wel¬ 
comed the June 10 arrival of 7 lb., 
1 ouncer Alexander John. He and 
his parents live in Battery Park 
City. And congratulations to 
Colin Campbell and Carolyn 
Moehling on the birth of Elspeth 
Moehling Campbell in New Jer¬ 
sey on June 18. Colin told me that 
Sarah Church gave birth to Eliza 
Josephson on June 16. 

Is it taking too many authorial 
privileges to announce the March 
birth of my niece, Ada? As a first¬ 
time aunt, I couldn't be more 
proud of my little gumdrop. 
Unfortunately, she lives in New 
Hampshire, which is too far for 
weekend visits. 

What would a column be with¬ 
out a wedding announcement? I 
am thrilled about the wedding of 
German Gomez and Elisabeth 
Parker, who I introduced in 2003. 
They were married June 19 in 
Washington, D.C., at the Augus- 
tana Lutheran Church, with a 
reception at the Woman's Nation¬ 
al Democratic Club in Dupont 
Circle. Libby works for the 
National Institute of Standards 
and Technology, and German is 
in his second year as an attorney 
with the Small Business Adminis¬ 
tration. Columbians in attendance 
included John Roddy, Marc 
Furstein, Mike Casey and their 


wives; Matt Hersh, David Jav- 
dan, Jim Kozmor, Gabriel Topor, 
best man Diego Gomez and 
yours truly. After an Italian hon¬ 
eymoon, Libby and German 
returned to their Cleveland Park 
(D.C.) condo. 

Matthew Brooks lives in Lock- 
port, N.Y., with his wife, Stacey, 
and their son, Elijah, bom May 5, 
2003. Matthew is a partner in the 
law firm of Earl, Delange, May, 
Seamna, Jones, Hogan, and Brooks. 

Pete Neisuler and his family 
arrived safely in Dubai, where he 
is the public affairs officer at the 
U.S. Consulate. Some of his duties 
include handling the local press 
and working on educational 
exchange issues. 

Don't be shy in sending me 
your news! And don't forget, 
only a few more months until our 
15th reunion. 


91 


Dana Wu 

90 LaSalle St., Apt. 18F 
New York, NY 10027 


fenlonwu@juno.com 


In my last column, I extolled the 
superiority of Columbia Bagels 
but now, alas, it seems that I was 
sounding its epitaph, for Colum¬ 
bia Bagels is no more — a true loss 
to our neighborhood. 

Sean Miller, who considers 
himself '91 even though he gradu- 
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Class correspondent Jeremy Feinberg '92 married Elizabeth Isaac 
at the Manhattan Penthouse in New York City on June 5, with 
many Columbians in attendance. 


PHOTO: JOHN DENTATO 


ated in '92, notes, "I'm doing a 
master's degree in modern litera¬ 
tures in English at Birkbeck Col¬ 
lege, University of London. It's an 
excellent program, and I'm hav¬ 
ing a great time. 

"Last term, I took a course on 
film/text adaptation, and it 
spawned a novel (my second): The 
Empire Menaced: the Unauthorized 
Autobiography of Dearth Nadir 
(Aventine Press, 2004). Ostensibly, 
it's a Star Wars parody, but it's also 
a social satire and an experiment 
in narrative. There's a website with 
excerpts for the curious: www. 
dearthnadir.com. I had a lot of fun 
writing it, and even if you're not a 
Star Wars fan, I think you'll find it 
interesting and amusing. One 
caveat: It contains strong language 
and mature themes." 

Just as I was getting worried 
that this column would be too 
short, I heard from Susannah 
Wood. Susie was married in Octo¬ 
ber 2001 in Tbilisi, Georgia, to 
Lexo Gavashelishvili, a conserva¬ 
tion biologist. "Lexo and I met in 
1999 when I traveled to Georgia 
as a chaperone for a group of 
Georgian high school students 
who were flying to the U.S. for 
the first time as part of a high 
school exchange program. I ended 
up moving to Georgia in January 
2001 to work for the Eurasia 
Foundation, and the rest is histo¬ 
ry. Lexo and I returned to the U.S. 
in August 2002 so that I could fin¬ 
ish my M.A. in international 
development at American Univer¬ 
sity. Since then, I have been work¬ 
ing at the Congressional Hunger 


Center, as co-director of the Mick¬ 
ey Leland International Hunger 
Fellows program. I am based in 
Washington, D.C., but so far I've 
traveled to Central America, 

Rome and Bolivia for work. 

"I keep up with quite a few 
folks from Columbia. Marcellene 
Hearn visited me in Georgia, so 
she deserves special recognition 
for her willingness to travel to out- 
of-the way places. Marcellene is a 
lawyer in New York City and lives 
in Park Slope, Brooklyn. Evan 
Schultz lives in Washington, D.C., 
and is a staffer for Sen. Dianne 
Feinstein (D-Calif.), handling her 
judiciary committee duties. Before 
moving to the Senate, Evan was a 
columnist for the Legal Times. 

"Connie McVey and Mike 
Socolow visited Washington, D.C., 
recently with their adorable son, 
Simon. Connie and Mike live in 
Boston, where Connie is a social 
worker and Mike is a history pro¬ 
fessor at Brandeis. Peter Cole is a 
history professor at Western Illi¬ 
nois State in Macomb. (Peter and 
Mike received their Ph.D.s from 
Georgetown.) He recently pur¬ 
chased his first home and has 
started a vegetable garden. 

"Matthew Freedman enjoys the 
laid-back lifestyle of Berkeley. He is 
a staff attorney for the Utility 
Reform Network, specializing in 
electricity and renewable energy 
issues. Dan Langenkamp, who 
started in our class but finished 
with '92, was a presidential man¬ 
agement intern at the State Depart¬ 
ment following his graduation 
from Tufts' Hetcher School. Dan 


was reassigned to Afghanistan in 
January, and presumably still is 
there. Dan, if you are out there, get 
in touch!" 

Greetings to everyone and 
please, keep it coming! 



Jeremy Feinberg 

315 E. 65th St. #3F 
New York, NY 10021 


jeremy.feinberg@ 

verizon.net 


Hi, everybody! Plenty of news this 
time. I don't even know where to 
begin. How about with the e-mail 
I got from Anita Prakash (Malka- 
ni)? Anita is married to Vidul 
Prakash '97 Business and has two 
children. Lara was bom on March 
19, joining older brother Sameer 
(2). Anita and her family recently 
relocated to Mountain View, Calif., 
where Anita is in private practice 
as a cardiologist. She would love 
to hear from any classmates in the 
area: anitamprakash@yahoo.com. 


cais, Portugal, where she lives with 
husband Pedro and children Noel 
(5j) and Sofia (1|). Eva asked that 
any '92ers in the vicinity drop her 
a line: egrabum@netcabo.pt. 

Karen Kang was one of 15 
artists who carved Maine basalt 
and granite on the grounds of 
Round Top Art Center July 5-17 
at The First International Sculp¬ 
ture Symposium. An exhibition of 
the finished work was held July 
17-24, and an auction was held 
on July 24. 

Finally, on June 5,1 was mar¬ 
ried to Elizabeth Isaac at the Man¬ 
hattan Penthouse in New York 
City (see photo). Among the many 
Columbia graduates in attendance 
were Ty Buckelew '94, Tom Casey 
'93, Doug Feinberg '95, Martin 
Fisher '57, Michael Fisher, Carl 
Frischling '58, Stephanie Geosits 
'94, David Hantman '91, Aaron 
Lebovitz, Donna Myers, Gerald 
Sherwin '55, John Siegal '81, 
Sharon Steiglitz (Rhein) '97, Q 
Van Benschoten, Laura Sullivan 


Karen Kang ’92 carved Maine basalt and granite on the 
grounds of Round Top Art Center at The First 
International Sculpture Symposium. 


Peter Hatch took a leave from 
practicing law at Schulte Roth & 
Zabel to join the presidential 
campaign of Senator John 
Edwards, first serving as field 
director and volunteer coordina¬ 
tor for the campaign's New 
Hampshire headquarters and 
then as deputy state director for 
the New York effort. Peter said 
that Columbia was well repre¬ 
sented on the campaign trail with 
"great staff and volunteers repre¬ 
senting Columbia classes from '90 
to '06." He also said that although 
he returned to Schulte for a short 
time, he resigned in May to 
become chief of staff to New York 
City Council member Bill de Bla- 
sio (D-Brooklyn) who chaired 
Edwards' campaign in New York. 
Peter explained, "I am excited to 
be back in public service, work¬ 
ing on urban issues on behalf of 
New Yorkers." 

Jennifer MikoLevine (nee 
Levine) is "happily ensconced" in 
Silver Lake (L.A.) with her hus¬ 
band, architect Alex MikoLevine, 
and their child. Max, bom Sep¬ 
tember 2003. Jennifer is finishing 
up at Loyola Law School, where 
she is a public interest scholar and 
chief note and comment editor of 
the Loyola of Los Angeles Law 
Review. After taking the bar exam, 
she plans to be an associate at 
Bingham McCutchen in down¬ 
town L.A. 

Eva Grabum wrote from Cas- 


'94, John Vagelatos and Michelle 
Widlitz '92 Barnard. Chief Judge of 
the New York Court of Appeals 
Hon. Judith S. Kaye '58 Barnard 
officiated the ceremony. 

'Til next time, folks. 



Elena Cabral 

525 W. 238 St., Apt. P4 
Riverdale, NY 10463 


mec9@columbia.edu 


Former swim team member Paul 
Kawai and Kerry Keam '98 were 
married in Honolulu on August 
23, 2003, with Annie Reding '00, 
Cristina Teuscher '00 and Eleanor 
Hyun '98 in attendance. With a 
guest list so laden with swim¬ 
mers, there was much talk about 
the health and beauty benefits of 
chlorine as well as a surfing expe¬ 
dition in which Paul pronounced 
the Olympian Teuscher an excel¬ 
lent paddler, despite her inexperi¬ 
ence on a surfboard. The wedding 
was good fun, Paul reports, with 
Hawaiian music in the back¬ 
ground and not a single note of 
"Roar, Lion, Roar." 

Kerry and Paul, who didn't 
know each other at Columbia, 
met in Honololu, where Kerry 
spent a summer working at a law 
firm where Paul's good friend 
was the supervising attorney. 

"I told him to use his position 
of power to 'persuade' her to date 
me," Paul joked. Apparently, a 
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1994: Those who registered for reunion include Debbie B. Abrams, Mattias Aimers, Ray Amanquah, Danicia A. Ambron, Antony L. 
Ambroza, Sharene Barnett, Joseph Biello, Casey Day Blair, Darcelle Bleau, Adam A. Brothers, Ty R. Buckelew, Barbara M. Caraballo, 
Rebecca Castillo, Allison Chang, Kimberly Clarke, Rachel Cohen, Steven Brad Cohen, Joseph Anthony colon, Jamal Derick Davis, Sofia 
Dumery, Kemba J. Dunham, Charles Matthew Eddy, Peter A. Egan, Shahrzad Elghanayan, Derek M. Fairchild-Coppoletti, Amanda Falick 
Ascher, Stacy Feigenbaum-Turnof, Melissa Feldman, Bryan Fernandez, Bill M. Flaherty, Francois Patel Furstenberg, Roy R. Gal, Stephanie 
J. Geosits, Miriam Gohara, Alicia D. Guevara, Kate Gutman, Nina Habib, Alexandra Hankin, Jennifer Leigh Higgins, Molly Holshouser, 

Nicole Horne, Chris Hutmaker, Michael Jeon, Alfredo Jollon, Shannon Jones, Mary T. Killackey, Jenny E. Kim, Mason Kirby, Mark Kleyna, 
Lillian Koo, Stephen Mathias Kovacs, Jeffrey Kraskouskas, Anna M. Kuchment, Shawn J. Landres, Amy H. Lee, Noah Littin, Tom Lloyd, Cara 
R. Luse, Guillermo Marroquin, Jacqueline P. Martin, Christa P. McAndrew, Greer McPhaden, Francesca Mercier, Orly Mishan, Jonathan 
Mooser, Karla McGarry Morales, Jessica Murzyn, Negar Nabavinejad, Amanda L. Nelson, Daniel Ng, Christine Parlamis, Dana Herdoon 
Raucher, Shanelle A. Rein-Olowokere, liana Richmond, Mark G. Robilotti, Estelamari Rodriguez, Iris M. Rodriguez, Aaron Rosenberg, Alix 
Rosenstein, Jonathan Roy, Russell Sacks, Mark Daniel Salzberg, Marian Sandberg-Dierson, Lavinel Savu, Shelley Schneiderman-Ducker, 
Benjamin K. Scott, Karen Sendler, Leleith Shaw, Sarah Sheffer, Samuel Sebastianne Sostre, Blake Spahn, Rebecca Stanton, Nicole M. 
Starling, Jeremiah Stoldt, Laura Marie Sullivan, Jason Paul Tarbart, Jason Tarbart, Leticia Tomas Bustillos, David Topkins, Scott Paul Turn¬ 
er, Denise H. Wallen-Grant, James Waterer, Andrew Watt, Allegra Wechsler Lowitt, Anika Wilson, Daniel Edward Wilson, Phil winiecki, 
Mitchell M. Wong, Henry Jungsuk Woo, Kim Worobec, Patricia Ybarra, Kathryn Zally and Cindy Zamora. 


friendly introduction was all that 
was needed. 

By press time, I was unable to 
verify if former swim team mem¬ 
ber Dan Gillies '93E is indeed the 
actor who played Kirsten Dunst's 
love interest in Spiderman 2. 

A link appeared on a swim¬ 
ming Yahoo! group that showed 
Dan, or someone with his name, 
pictured with the actress in a 
movie still and then with fiancee 
Rachel Leigh Cook at a premiere. 
Please, someone enlighten us on 
this mystery. 

Isolde Brielmaier, who com¬ 
pleted a Ph.D. in history at GSAS 
in 2003 and is a visiting professor 
at Vassar, published a book in 
June, Hector Acebes: Portraits in 
Africa 1949-1953 (University of 
Washington Press). She proudly 
lives in Brooklyn and is curating 
up a storm. Isolde reported on 
several classmates, including Jen¬ 
nifer Anglade, who lives in Swe¬ 
den and welcomed her second 
child, James Albert Ove, little 
brother to Yasmine. Photographer 
Diana McClure lives in Los 
Angeles and is busy in the local 
art scene, building up a huge 
portfolio and "changing the 
world one image at a time," as 
Isolde put it. Erin Dracos and 


Paul Scott had their second child, 
Lilah, in Berkeley, where Paul is a 
teacher. Herby Raynaud '97 
recently hosted an international 
housewarming in the Brooklyn 
apartment he bought. Deborah 
Cook is happily ensconced in the 
human resources department of 
CNN. And Evonne Gallardo '96 is 
doing some exciting work at an 
organization for South African 
artists and activists in L.A. 

Rachid Elkoustaf, who earned 
an M.D. and master's in public 
health after graduation, finished 
his residency training and is 
doing his cardiology fellowship 
training in Connecticut. He is 
planning to do two years of inter¬ 
ventional training and is headed 
back to New York. 

Rachid was best man at Luis 
Barcelo's wedding in 2000 and 
was delighted to see Buck Jenk¬ 
ins and his wife Lydia '95 as well 
as other classmates. Luis has a 
13-month-old daughter, Leah. 

Just last year, Rachid went to 
John Clarke's wedding, where 
Mathew Clarke '92 was best man. 

Mansur Nuruddin and Sasha 
Thomas practice law in where 
their three children are acclimating 
to the weather. London is where 
Suzette Holder and Miguel 


Batista have been working in law 
and real estate, respectively. 

Clive Andrews '94E, the man 
who, Rachid reminds us, filled the 
airwaves with great reggae 
sounds at WKCR every Thursday 
evening, and his wife, Laphilia 
Lockhart (also a past DJ at 
WKCR) had a boy, Christopher 
Edward, a year ago. They live on 
the West Coast. 

Another of Rachid's friends, 
Hisham Elkoustaf '95, did a one- 
year internship at the Council on 
Foreign Affairs, Rachid reports. 
Hisham then headed to Boston to 
get his master's in law and diplo¬ 
macy at the Fletcher School. He 
worked one year at the Ford 
Foundation in its Governance and 
Civil Society Division and then 
received his J.D. at Penn. Hisham 
is an attorney in New York. The 
former varsity soccer player plays 
competitive ball and is engaged. 

Jennifer Friedman gave birth 
on December 1, 2003, to Sophia 
Friedman Regal. Last I heard, 
Sophie was crawling and trying 
to walk. Such are the milestones 
that come ever-so-fleetingly once 
parenthood arrives, so do not 
count on the digital camera to 
record it all. Say it in CCT and 
keep it forever. 


□ Leyla Kokmen 

440 Thomas Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 
leylak@earthlink.net 

Grad school commitments, 
including a looming thesis dead¬ 
line, prevented me from attending 
our 10-year reunion. Many thanks 
to guest class notes columnist 
Shawn Landres for filling in with 
the following report: 

When a Spectator editor makes 
a writing offer, you don't refuse it, 
so welcome to the 10th reunion 
edition of CC'94 Class Notes. 

From June 3-6, we gathered to 
marvel at the fact that it's already 
been a decade. From the cocktail- 
buffet-casino-dance party at the 
Hammerstein Ballroom to a for¬ 
mal dinner in John Jay Dining 
Hall (with food better than any of 
us remembered eating there), 
from the traditional reunion 
dance party on Low Steps to the 
really traditional party at The 
West End, more than 100 of us 
returned to Columbia to celebrate. 
Sadly, we came too late to bid 
farewell to Columbia Bagels and 
Dynasty, but just in time to say 
our goodbyes to Cannon's, which 
closed on July 16. (Rumor has it 
that a member of our class offered 
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A Carefully Stacked Deck 


o you know who in the Bush 
administration is an ex-con? 
Or who never graduated 
from college? Can you guess 
the cabinet member who 
has an oil tanker named after him? Or do 
you know whose nickname is "Yoda"? 

Media entrepreneurs Zach Levy '96, 

Ryan Deussing '96 and Ben Dailey have set 
out to educate the country on such matters 
with their Bush Cards. Each deck of casino- 
quality playing cards features 52 Bush 
administration officials, ranging from names 
people know, including George w. Bush (the 
Ace of Spades) and Condoleezza Rice 
(Queen of Hearts), to names people may be 
less familiar with, including John Negroponte 
(Ambassador to Iraq, Three of Diamonds) 
and Spencer Abraham (Secretary of Energy, 
Seven of Spades). Each card has a picture 
followed by a descriptive paragraph or a 
quote either from or about the subject — 
words that tend to cast the subject in a less 
than flattering light. 

Calling himself apolitical in his College 
days, Levy's inspiration for Bush Cards came 
when his girlfriend gave him a set of the 
Iraqi Most Wanted cards designed by the 
Department of Defense. "I was upset not 
just that we were going to war in Iraq but 
how we did it," Levy says. "I got the Iraq 
cards and thought that if l laughed, other 
people would laugh, too." So he approached 
Deussing, whom he met while DJing for 
WKCR, and Dailey, a childhood friend, about 
developing the Bush Cards with him. 

When the cards debuted at local book¬ 
stores in July 2003, the initial order of 
about 3,000 decks sold out in a few days. 
Since they couldn't find a distributor willing 
to take on the project, Levy expanded the 
business by researching other cities to find 
stores on his own. With coverage in The 
New York Times, CNN, Newsweek, A.P. and 
the New Yorker, the business has thrived. 

"I've been particularly thrilled with the 
way Bush Cards have managed to pene¬ 
trate the thick, insular layer of political dis¬ 
interest that coats so much of our culture," 
Deussing says. "People get interested 



Ryan Deussing '96 (left) and zach Levy 
'96, creators of the Bush Cards. 


PHOTO: LAURA BUTCHY 


because the cards are funny, and l think he 
who laughs the loudest will win in 2004." 

After studying English and history at the 
College, Deussing went on to work with 60 
Minutes and Dateline and on a variety of 
documentaries. Now he is developing his 
own website. A freelance filmmaker and 
native Manhattanite, Levy 
was an urban studies 
major and worked in docu¬ 
mentary film as a camer- 
aperson and as a producer 
of short films for nonprof¬ 
its. Now, Bush Cards is a 
full-time job for him. "I was 
working on a film of my 
own about a professional 
strongman when the cards 
struck. I hope to get back 
to it after November 2." 

In May, an updated 
deck of cards was 
released with eight new 
"characters" and a new 
box. The cards can be purchased in about 
1,000 stores nationwide, including book¬ 
stores in Boston, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Austin, Pittsburgh and the Carolinas. Cards 
also are available online (www.bushcards. 
com) as well as in Portland supermarkets 


and Marc Jacobs Home Furnishings in 
Manhattan. Cards have been shipped to 
30 foreign countries, including 1,200 decks 
to Germany in one day following an article 
in Der Spiegel. As of August, more than 
100,000 decks of Bush Cards had been 
sold. 

In Morningside Heights, "they sell like 
hotcakes," says Francis Mrema, assistant 
manager of Kim's Video. "Generally, from 
week to week, we'll sell anywhere from 
20-40 decks a week." 

Founded with an initial investment of 
$10,000 on Levy's credit card, the project 
paid for itself in two weeks. Orders were 
originally filled from Levy's home office. "At 
one point, there were 10,000 pounds of 
cards in the living room of my apartment," 
he says. "It was making me nervous, so 
now we process orders using a shipping 
company on Long island." 

Levy contends that the cards have wide 
appeal. "They don't just speak to people 
who dislike Bush or the war," he says. 

"They are funny, and people pick them up 
to learn more. We get a little bit of hate 
mail, but not much." 

Do the creators have a 
favorite card? "I like all of 
them," Levy says. "It's like a 
dysfunctional family," though 
he adds that he is particularly 
proud of finding important 
unknowns before they make 
the news, such as Thomas 
Scully. "I think we did a good 
job with who we picked and 
what we picked." 

"My favorite Bush Card is 
probably Jeb Bush (Six of 
Clubs)," says Deussing. "It 
sums things up nicely." The 
card has a one-sentence 
quote: "Jeb has assured me 
we have Florida." — George W. Bush. 

Levy anticipates that sales will be 
strong through the election campaign. 
"We'll know we've done well," he says, "if 
we're out of business in November." 

Laura Butchy 




to buy the Cannon's sign.) 

At dinner, my wife, Zuzana, 
and I had the pleasure of sitting 
with Leigh, Theo and Derek 
Fairchild-Coppoletti, Imara 
Jones, Christine Parlamis McAl¬ 
lister and Mark Robilotti and 
Sarah Newbold. Theo (Theodore 
Richard Fairchild-Coppoletti to 
his friends), bom January 22, is 
Derek and Leigh's big news. 
Imara, who directs Viacom's pub¬ 


lic education program, "Know 
HIV/AIDS," recently won the 
prestigious George Foster 
Peabody Award for the compa¬ 
ny's multiyear effort to raise 
awareness about the disease and 
its prevention. Christine works for 
Southwestern Bell in Austin, 
Texas, where she's the director of 
marketing and communications 
and proud mother of 18-month- 
old Eleni Sophia. Mark is helping 


to build the U.S. mergers and 
acquisitions practice of London- 
based Allen & Overy. 

Via Christine, we heard that 
Thanos Basdekis practices law in 
Washington, D.C., where he's 
active in Greek-American politics, 
and that Cat Yatrakis lives in 
Brooklyn, where she's just 
become a mom. 

Speaking of motherhood, 
Marina and Erik Groothuis had 


an excellent excuse for missing 
the reunion — the June 3 arrival 
of Maya Rose Groothuis, younger 
sister of Maddie (2). So, too, did 
Paul Bollyky, whose wife, Jenna, 
gave birth to Laszlo Robert "Rob¬ 
bie" Bollyky on May 26. Yury 
Dubinsky reports "the birth of 
two daughters, Anna and Nina, 
on April 22." They join older 
brother Leo. Yury and his wife, 
Marina, live in the northern 
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Chicago suburbs. Yury, who 
earned his M.B.A. from Kellogg in 
2001 , is an associate director at 
UBS Investment Bank and has 
been there since 1997. 

Shelley Schneiderman Ducker 
recently backpacked through West 
Africa for five weeks and moved 
to Washington, D.C., where she 
does public relations for pharma¬ 
ceutical companies. Mattias 
Aimers returned to New York 
City after three years in Detroit; he 
is a derivatives specialist for 
Deutsche Bank. Moving in the 
other direction — from NYC to 
the Midwest — is Iris Rodriguez, 
who recently relocated to Cleve¬ 
land. She enjoys "being able to 
park pretty much wherever I 
want," and adds that she has been 
"fund raising for several local His¬ 
panic causes and helped to orga¬ 
nize a successful salsa competition 
at the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame 
and Museum in March." Iris often 
returns to New York, though, not 
least to baptize Barbara Caraballo 
Tadijanovic's son, Alexander. Ali¬ 
cia and Tom Lloyd returned to 
New York from Spain but still 
work for Hess; they are the proud 
parents of Pablo and Alexander. 
Raffa Grunschlag, who works for 
Credit Suisse First Boston in Lon¬ 
don, was married to Fiona Moss 
in June 2003; their daughter, Maya 
Ella Grunschlag, was born on June 
11 . 

Allegra Wechsler Lowitt and 

her husband, Eric, live in Boston, 
where Allegra's job as product 
manager for a line of mosquito 
repellent products called Therma- 
cell takes her to hunting shows in 
locales far removed from Mom- 
ingside Heights. Dana Herdoon 
Raucher and her husband, Yossi, 
returned to New York City from 
Israel so Dana could become exec¬ 
utive director of the Samuel 
Bronfman Foundation. 

Negar Nabavinejad Azar and 
her husband, Mehran, live in 
Harrison, N.Y., with their 31-year- 
old son, Keon, and their 18- 
month-old daughter, Roya. 

Ocean Lee MacAdams has been 
promoted to v.p. of MTV News. 
Estelamari Rodriguez is begin¬ 
ning her medical residency at 
Penn, as is Ben Scott, who recent¬ 
ly graduated from P&S. Kate 
Gutman works in NYC for Ber¬ 
telsmann. Karen Sendler works 
for Columbia University Devel¬ 
opment and Alumni Relations, 
where she's enjoying her job as a 
development officer. Becky 
Castillo — who deserves lots of 
credit for her hard work on the 
reunion — returned full-time to 
the Journalism School. 

Jane Lee traveled through 
Egypt and Jordan with Karthik 
Ramanathan and his wife, Innes- 



David Webber '95 and Irit Tau were married on June 5 in New Hope, Pa. Left to right, Craig Bern¬ 
stein '95, Ryan Mossman '95, Hilton Romanski '95, Tau, Webber, Janet Frankston '95, Thaddeus 
Tracy '95 and Dan Barash '95. 


sa Manning '94 Barnard, who 
have become 'round-the-world 
travelers since taking leave of 
their jobs last year. Jane has been 
"working fastidiously" in New 
York, structuring high yield deriv¬ 
atives for an asset manager. 

As for your guest correspondent. 
I'll simply take the liberty of shame¬ 
lessly plugging my new book. After 
The Passion Is Gone: American Reli¬ 
gious Consequences, forthcoming 
from AltaMira Press this fall. 
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Janet Frankston 

2479 Peachtree Rd. NE, 
Apt. 614 

Atlanta, GA 30305 


jrfl0@columbia.edu 


I attended the June 5 wedding of 
David Webber and Irit Tau (see 
photo) in picturesque New Hope, 
Pa., about an hour outside of 
Philadelphia. Irit and David got to 
know each other at a bar on 
Broadway and 114th Street after 
an annual basketball game 
between their law schools, Colum¬ 
bia (Irit) and NYU (David). "I met 
my wife at The West End," David 
said. "I say that with pride." 

The two became acquaintances 
while summer associates at the 
law firm of Paul, Weiss, but didn't 
begin dating until that night at The 
West End. Irit, a Harvard alumna, 
is a matrimonial lawyer at Cohen, 
Hennessey and Bienstock in Mid¬ 
town. David is finishing up a 
clerkship for a federal judge in 
New Jersey and in the fall begins 
at the law firm of Patterson, Belk¬ 
nap. David is working on a novel, 
Reid's Dilemma. Flis agent is shop¬ 
ping it around to publishers. 

Check out the prologue at www. 
rittlit.eom/dients.htm#W. 


Our class was well represented 
at the wedding: Dan Barash runs 
his small company in New York; 
Jon Berkun is a rabbi outside of 
Detroit and attended with his wife 
and new son; and Craig Bernstein 
is a v.p. at Morgan Stanley. Alex 
Cortez lives in Cambridge, Mass., 
and works for Bridgespan Group, 
a nonprofit consulting firm that 
focuses on serving nonprofit foun¬ 
dations and service providers; he 
became engaged in December. 
Hilton Romanski works for Cisco 
in Northern California, and the 
weekend following David's wed¬ 
ding married his longtime girl¬ 
friend, Emily Meyer, in Brussels; 
Thaddeus Tracy attended with his 
wife, Michele, who recently grad¬ 
uated from SIPA. He practices 
commercial real estate law for 
Davis Polk & Wardwell. 

Ryan Mossman lives in Hous¬ 
ton, where he is happy married 
and works for a software compa¬ 
ny. He is the proud papa of Made¬ 
line Claire Mossman, bom on July 
5. Ryan's wife, Sydni, started 
labor about 15 minutes after the 
fireworks stopped on July 4. Ryan 
recently ate lunch with fellow 
freshman lightweight crew mem¬ 
ber Patrick Lee '94, who works for 
Bracewell Patterson, a leading 
Houston law firm. 

Columbians from other classes 
also attended: Rita Pietropinto-Kitt 
'93; Stephen Kovacs and Derek 
Coppoletti, both '94; and Gabe and 
Cathy Stadecker; Josh Shoemaker, 
Jeff Mandel and Tom Kitt from '96. 
David's uncle, Mark Webber '69, 
came in from Cleveland. Josh won 
the award for distance traveled, 
coming from Marrakech, Morocco, 
where he runs the American school. 

Elise Feldman works in New 
York. She is an associate with the 
union-side labor law firm of Fried¬ 


man & Wolf. She plays with the 
New York Rugby Football Club 
(www.newyorkrugby.com) and 
sings with the St. Cecilia Chorus 
(www.stceciliachoms.org). 

Andrew Freedman is director 
of client relations at Thompson 
Financial in Natick, Mass. He is 
married to the former Elizabeth 
Finkelstein '93 Barnard; their son. 
Max, turned 1 in May. 

William H. Cann lives in Taco¬ 
ma, Wash., where he is finishing 
his tour at Fort Lewis. William 
begins his next tour at Fort Drum, 
N.Y., where he will be the preven¬ 
tative medicine officer for the 10th 
Mountain Division. He keeps in 
touch with Fletch Callahan, who 
recently took a job with the Atkins 
Diet Co., and Eliza Truitt '96, who 
works for Slate.com. Also from 
William: Jeremy Stephens '96E 
lives in Seattle and works for Cray; 
Jamie Setzler '98 is an architecture 
student at Harvard; and Rob 
Mirabelli '96 practices pediatric 
dentistry in Phoenix. 

Also in Arizona, Jessica Zim¬ 
merman left New York for 
Phoenix, where she is the rabbi at 
Temple Beth Israel in Scottsdale. 
She would love visitors. 

Constantino Tobio Jr. '96 met his 
wife Lisa (nee Hanney, '95 Cornell) 
through thesquare.com in October 
2000, married her in October 2002 
and on June 14, they had their first 
child, Morgan Antonia Tobio. Con¬ 
gratulations to Pete Freeman '96 
and Jill Fine '96 Barnard on the 
birth of their daughter, Lily Sarah. 

I'm sure you realize that we will 
be celebrating (or acknowledging) 
the 10th anniversary of our Colum¬ 
bia graduation next summer. If you 
are interested in helping to plan our 
reunion, please send me an e-mail. 

Thanks for the updates, and 
please keep the news coming. 
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Ana S. Salper 

1819 Vernon St. N.W., 
Apt. A 

Washington, DC 20009 


asalper@yahoo.com 


Greetings, classmates! After two 
years at Panpac Media Group in 
Singapore and almost a decade 
working in the publishing industry, 
Aun Koh has made a career 
change and has gone into public 
service. Late last year, Aun was 
asked to consider a position within 
the National Arts Council in Singa¬ 
pore, an organization similar to the 
National Endowment of the Arts. 
The council reorganized in the 
spring, and Aim was brought in as 
part of the new team. He is respon¬ 
sible for planning and stimulating 
the development of the visual arts 
as well as the literary arts, as well 
as the industries that support them 


always, I urge you to please send 
in more notes for our column! 
Here is your food for thought for 
the fall, courtesy of Albert Ein¬ 
stein: "The most incomprehensi¬ 
ble thing about the world is that it 
is at all comprehensible." 
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Sarah Katz 

1919 Wallace St., #B 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 


srkl2@columbia.edu 


Brian McCollum '97E and Hannah 
Trooboff McCollum moved back 
to New York in June 2003 and are 
thrilled to be settled into their 
home in Park Slope, Brooklyn. 
Hannah says one of the best parts 
of being back in the area is spend¬ 
ing quality time with friends — 
many classmates included — and 
family. Her sister, Abby Trooboff 


Lisa Michelle Humphrey ’96 received the Henry F. 
Saunders Award in Pediatrics from the Case Western 
Reserve University School of Medicine. 


Allen & Overy. She coaches the CU 
Dance Team (it won first place at 
regionals, again!). This past semes¬ 
ter, Karen was an adjunct professor 
at Fordham Law in its Brendan 
Moore Advocacy Center. Her stu¬ 
dents competed in the National 
BLSA Trial Advocacy competition, 
and they won first place at region¬ 
als, as well. Great work, Karen! 

Michael Wachsman joined Star¬ 
wood (which owns Sheraton, West- 
in and the W hotel chains, among 
others) as a Sheraton pricing man¬ 
ager; he analyzes the chain's perfor¬ 
mance as well as the factors, 
regions and customer segments dri¬ 
ving performance, and how well 
the brand is doing relative to the 
competition. Sheraton also tries to 
forecast the market's future perfor¬ 
mance, establish performance 
benchmarks for individual proper¬ 
ties and develop strategies to assure 
it meets the targets the company 
determines, overall and by specific 
hotels, regions and time periods. 
And yes, he does get great deals on 
Starwood properties, where he 
eagerly looks forward to vacation. 


in Singapore. Aun says that it is a 
pretty big change (especially get¬ 
ting used to being a civil servant), 
but he is excited about the chance 
to make changes in Singapore on a 
national level. Apparently the orga¬ 
nization always is looking for ways 
to export local artists and their 
work, so if there are any CC'96ers 
working in galleries, museums, art 
institutions, publishing houses or 
as literary agents, Aun would wel¬ 
come the opportunity to entice you 
to consider working with Singa¬ 
porean talent. Gen Connors is in 
Singapore as well, working on her 
Ph.D. for MIT. Also in Asia is Mike 
Clausen '97, who has joined the 
State Department and works at the 
U.S. Consulate in Beijing. 

Lisa Michelle Humphrey 
received the Henry F. Saunders 
Award in Pediatrics from the Case 
Western Reserve University 
School of Medicine, where she 
received her medical degree. The 
award recognizes a fourth-year 
student with the most outstanding 
performance in pediatrics. Malik 
Rashid graduated with an M.B.A. 
from Yale last May and joined the 
structured finance group at Stan¬ 
dard & Poor's in August. 

Tommieka Texiera is consult¬ 
ing part-time as the healthy 
lifestyles coordinator for Derek 
Jeter's Turn 2 Us Foundation in 
Washington Heights, where she 
teaches fitness and life skills to at- 
risk youths. Tommieka also is a 
sales associate at Brown Harris 
Stevens Residential Sales. 

That's all the news I have for 
you, my faithful readers. As 


Goldman '00, gave birth to Ben¬ 
jamin Oren in February, making 
them Uncle Brian and Aunt Han¬ 
nah, new roles they love. Brian is a 
technical specialist at Pfizer, learn¬ 
ing a great deal about the pharma¬ 
ceutical industry, and Hannah 
spent the past year teaching high 
school English at The Little Red 
School House and Elisabeth Irwin 
High School. Starting July 1, Han¬ 
nah became the director of place¬ 
ment at The TEAK Fellowship, a 
nonprofit organization that helps 
economically disadvantaged but 
intellectually gifted New York City 
students gain access to and suc¬ 
ceed at top public, parochial and 
independent high schools. 

Shauna (La Touche) Dixon mar¬ 
ried Dwayne two years ago in a 
quiet ceremony in their families' 
hometown in Jamaica. They live in 
South Rorida. Shauna earned her 
J.D. from the University of Miami 
in 2001 but is not practicing. 
Instead, she and her mother run 
their company, Home Care Con¬ 
cepts Nurse Registry. Shauna also 
works at a local studio, where she 
is an audio engineer, pulling some 
crazy hours. She has done a lot of 
songwriting, a lot of singing and a 
lot of whatever else the moment 
requires, but is happy because 
music always has been her passion. 
She is working on releasing some 
of her projects, but until then, look 
out for the new Sanchez album (in 
the reggae music section) — on it is 
a song she wrote, "Hold It Down." 
Shauna would love to hear from 
friends: shaunaesq@aol.com. 

Karen Lee enjoys her post at 
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Sandra P. Angulo Chen 

171 Clermont Ave., 

Apt. 5A 

Brooklyn, NY 11205 


spa76@yahoo.com 


Hearty congratulations to Dennis 
Machado and his wife, Amy, who 
had their first child, a boy, "in the 
wee hours" of Mother's Day, May 
9. His name is Max William. Den¬ 
nis, who's with the Manhattan 
law firm Fried Frank, says: "He's 
adorable, and we're absolutely 
thrilled with parenthood." 

Melissa Epstein and Daniel 
Pianko were married on June 27 
at the Stanford Club in Chicago. 
The Piankos had many Columbia 
alums in attendance, including 
Joanna (Erman) and Brooks Her¬ 
man, Ben Kornfeind, Jeanette 
Jakus, Julie Yufe, Justin Garrett 
and Lauren (Giglio) Brust. In 
case you missed the Times 
announcement, Daniel and Melis¬ 
sa returned to New York City 
after their honeymoon to work 
for private investment firms. 
Mazel tovs also are in order for 
two other couples. Rachel Mazor 
and Jonathan Edmonds (private- 
school educators) married on 
August 1. And blogger extraordi¬ 
naire Jake Dobkin, a co-founder 
of Gothamist.com, has a personal 
website: Bluejake.com, where I 
learned he married Karen Leskly 
(an elementary school teacher) on 
August 14 in L.A. Both weddings 
took place after deadline, so stay 
tuned for details. 

Meena Merchant sent her first 
report on life post-graduation. 


Aifter living in her hometown, Seat¬ 
tle, for more than a year, she spent 
four months traveling abroad and 
then returned to Seattle in April 
2000. In September 2001, Meena 
married Mitchell Shepherd, a film 
student. Fast forward to September 
2003, when she and her husband 
moved to Park Slope, Brooklyn, so 
he could study film production at 
the New School. Meena, mean¬ 
while, started a graphic design 
business, M Squared Designs. 

You can check out her portfolio at 
www.m-2-designs.com. 

Robert Travis also sent in his 
first update. "After four years as 
the director of youth ministry at 
St. Stephen's Episcopal Church in 
Port Washington, Long Island, I 
entered a discernment process 
towards the Episcopal priesthood. 
Shortly thereafter, I met and mar¬ 
ried (in February 2003 in Rorida, 
accompanied by many 
Columbians from Zeta Psi) 
Jacqueline Camm. Now I am in 
seminary at the University of the 
South at Sewanee, Tenn., entering 
my second of three years toward a 
master of divinity, after which I 
will hopefully be ordained in cen¬ 
tral Florida as an Episcopal 
priest." Congratulations, Robert. 

James Kearney's close friends 
and family joined this summer to 
produce the play he wrote during 
his fight with cancer: Kronos and 
Krainos. James' sister, Megan 
Kearney; Dave Miele; and Clau¬ 
dia Desimio '99 produced the 
play, while Lea Goldman, Joe 
Master, Tom Sanford and Andy 
Topkins helped out with public 
relations, general operations and 
graphic design. The play ran July 
23-25 at the Peter Norton Space 
on West 42nd Street. Tickets were 
free, courtesy of the Kearney fam¬ 
ily. [Editor's note: For more about 
this project, see "First Person."] 

Megan and Lea were kind 
enough to provide some updates: 
Elizabeth Arbuckle graduated 
with an M.B.A. from UNC's 
Kenan-Ragler Business School. She 
joined Wachovia's investment bank 
in July, focusing on healthcare. 
Based in Charlotte, N.C., she looks 
forward to having Columbians 
visit. Tom Sanford is working 
toward his M.F.A. at Hunter. This 
summer, he had a bunch of shows 
in NYC and L.A. and a solo show 
in Copenhagen. Dave Miele starts 
a Ph.D. program this fall at North¬ 
western University. Joe Master is 
working toward his master's in 
mathematics at Columbia and lives 
in Brooklyn. Natalie Carlson lives 
in Brooklyn and works at Skid¬ 
more Ownings and Merril, the 
architecture firm. Hilton Marcus 
graduated from law school this 
year and is off to Harvard School 
of Public Health this fall to study 
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registered for reunion include Alisha Nicole Alexander, Mette Bahde, Tara M. Balija, Slaten G. Bickford, Kerry Billings, Jes¬ 
sica Black, Aaron Michael Bloom, Amy Blum, Eneida Boniche, James David Boyle, Andrea Brecher, Robin Chan, Louise Choi, Jay Cosel, Cristi¬ 
na Cue, Andrew Heath Dalton, Claudia DeSimio, Marie Ewens, Meredith Fages, Natasha Chante Fatheree, Bret J. Federigan, Michael J. Feld¬ 
man, Dan Gati, Lauren Gershell, Sahil T. Godiwala, Aliya Haider, Gabor Halasz, Neil Harris, Alexander Hawson, Lee Jung Hong, Jonathan K. 
Jaffe, Amish Jhaveri, Ovett Jones II, Marta Emilia Karamuz, David Spencer Karp, Wendy Katz, Nancy Kim, David Koenig, Todd Jaime Lao, 
Susie Zu Suan Lee, Adrienne Lehman, Romy Louise Lerner, Charlie Leykum, John Yingbin Liang, Jared MacDonald, Jodi Materna Ingrid 
Matias, Ashley Morris, Martin Mraz, Anthony Munoz, Scott Napolitano, Allan Ng, Gregory A. Nihon, Steve S. Oh, Rebecca Phillips, Maricruz 
Polanco, Elana Poulter, Shilpa Ram, Nan Ramnath, Catherine F. Reilly, Anna E. Remet, Elizabeth Robilotti, Kay Rokhsar Nilam Sanghvi 
Dominique Sasson, Margaret Ferrand Saxton, Sameer A. Shamsi, Berthold Shin, Tokunboh Shosan, Terryl Osbert Simeina, Fiona Singer, 
Suzanne Amy Spencer, S. Adam Spiewak, Nina F. Tannenbaum, Jeremy j. Taylor, Eric Tsui, Laurent Vasilescu, Gerald Wang, Matthew D 
Weber, Alexandra Williamson, Rachel Suzanne Wiseman, Sally Woo, Davina Jane Wu, Jennifer Yang and Peter Younkin. 


law and public health. Megan is a 
health-care policy consultant for 
Gov. George Pataki, and Lea is a 
staff writer at Forbes. 

The Keameys established a 
foundation in James' honor, the 
JEK Foundation, "to prevent and 
cure brain tumors and to 
improve the lives of those affect¬ 
ed by brain tumors. The founda¬ 
tion will fulfill its goals by pro¬ 
moting public awareness of brain 


in this column. So it was a pleasure 
to see so many familiar faces on 
campus in June — albeit odd to see 
them in Lerner Hall. However, 
holding our class dinner in the new 
student center was probably a good 
choice, as it immediately sparked 
memories of and comparisons to 
our beloved FBH. And with Lion's 
Court demolished, what better 
venue could have been selected? 

Laurent Vasilescu told me, "It 


Meena Merchant ’98 started a graphic design business, 
M Squared Designs (www.m-2-designs.com). 


tumors and brain tumor advoca¬ 
cy, by funding brain tumor 
research and promoting the 
development of treatment modal¬ 
ities, especially for young adult 
brain tumor victims. Integral to 
the objective is the foundation's 
support of entities engaging in 
research for the prevention and 
treatment of brain tumors." 

Thanks to everyone who sent 
me updates. I hope many more 
of you will write in for the next 
column! 
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Elizabeth Robilotti 

80 Park Ave., Apt. 7N 
New York, NY 10016 


evr5@columbia.edu 


Greetings, CC'99! For the past few 
months, I have been mentioning 
reunion at every possible moment 


was pleasure seeing new and 
familiar faces at our fifth-year 
reunion. I think it was a success, 
especially with the extra bottles of 
wine we 'discovered' at our table. 

"After a one-year stint in Sierra 
Leone in 2000 with the French 
Foreign Legion, I decided to 
return to the United States. For 
the past three years. I've been 
working at New York & Compa¬ 
ny's corporate office as a senior 
merchandise financial analyst. 
New York & Company is a 
women's retailer with approxi¬ 
mately 500 stores throughout the 
U.S. While spending my days 
analyzing product assortments. 
I've developed a passion for run¬ 
ning after work. I ran my first 
marathon — in April in Paris — 
in 3:40, and I'm gearing up for 
New York in November. Thanks 
to my Columbia friends, especial¬ 


ly marathoner George Thomas 
'98, for their encouragement." 

While some classmates were 
content to catch up with friends 
and share work war stories, oth¬ 
ers returned to the classroom to 
rediscover the quintessential 
Columbia experience — the Core. 
On Saturday, David Bloch- 
Schachter, Aaron Bloom, Nina 
Tannenbaum, Adam Saper and 
Davina Wu returned to Hamilton 
Hall to have a reunion Contem¬ 
porary Civilization session with 
Professor Peter Pazzaglini. He 
quoted T.S. Eliot in his lecture 
with a passage from Four Quar¬ 
tets, Little Gidding, pt. 5: 

And the end of all our exploring 

Will be to arrive where we started 

And know the place for the first time. 

This was a fitting quote for 
Reunion Weekend. Sitting around 
the table, discussing intellectual 
responsibility and the paths to 
true knowledge, was a pleasant 
return to the Core Curriculum. 

Davina tells me that David 
works for a web design company 
in N.Y.; Aaron is beginning his 
law career, after completing a 
clerkship in downtown Brooklyn, 
having graduated from Harvard 
Law in 2003; Nina is in graduate 
school at MIT working toward 
her Ph.D.; and Adam works at 
Biotech and recently had a f ilm 
shown at Rockefeller Plaza. 
Davina is happy to be back in 
N.Y. after a two-year stint in Cali¬ 


fornia, beginning her career in 
charter school administration. 

I caught up with Dave Koenig 
and his lovely wife, Adela Roxas, 
at the class dinner. Dave and 
Adela are the proud parents of 15- 
month-old Simon. Dave has been 
teaching high school math for 
three years at his other alma 
mater, Dwight-Englewood School 
in New Jersey. Adela finished her 
second year in a doctoral program 
in clinical psychology at Ford- 
ham. Simon, Adela and Dave 
went to the afternoon barbecue. 
Although there weren't many 
'99ers there, they said they had a 
good time. Dave writes, "Adela 
and I enjoyed the dinner, and I 
was glad to catch up with my 
classmates. Adela was impressed 
by the food at both events. I guess 
she didn't know that Columbia 
events often have good eats." 

Martin Mraz reflected on his 
reunion experience and some 
trepidation leading up to the 
event. He explained: "Should I 
trump up my job, spend the pre¬ 
ceding week doing sit-ups, or flip 
through the yearbook to smooth 
over any gaps in memory? Would 
it be some pathetic stumble down 
memory, um,... walk? Would 
people remember me, and how 
absurdly brilliant and handsome I 
was? Well, all apprehension aside, 

I can say that it was nice. It was 
nice to see classmates. It was nice 
to see the campus again. It was 
nice to stroll (and trip) on the 
brick paths where I once sprinted 
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PERSONALS 

Smart is Sexy: Date fellow grad¬ 
uates and faculty of the ivies 
and a few other excellent 
schools. More than 4,000 mem¬ 
bers. All ages. THE RIGHT STUFF: 
www.rightstuffdating.com, 
(800) 988-5288. 


VACATION RENTALS 

Naples, Florida: Luxury high-rise 
condominium overlooking Gulf of 
Mexico, (802) 524-2108. 

London, England: Beautiful, large 
apartment for single or couple in 
Hampstead next to Heath, stores, 
transportation. Two-month mini¬ 
mum, herbjstein@aol.com. 

Brigantine Beach, New Jersey: 

beautifully furnished, 2-bedroom, 
2-bathroom condo directly on 
the ocean. Both seasonal and off¬ 


season rentals. (212) 935-6133. 
www.brigantinebeachocean 
frontcondo.com 

Renting, selling, hiring, looking to 
buy or swap? You can reach 
48,000 prime customers with a 
CCT Classified. Only $2 per word. 
Ten-word minimum (count phone 
number as one word, city-state- 
ZIP as two words). Display classi¬ 
fied $150 per inch. 10% discount 
for Columbia College alumni, fac¬ 
ulty, students or parents. 10% dis¬ 
count for six consecutive place¬ 
ments. Send copy and payment or 
inquiries on display rates to: 

Columbia College Today 

475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115-0998 
(212)870-2752 —phone 
(212) 870-2747 —fax 
cct@columbia.edu 


to kick a paper under a profes¬ 
sor's door a half-hour too late, 
hoping that I'd hear it hit a pile of 
papers on the other side. 

"It was nice to see, as my 
roommate has said, that when 
you go back to Columbia and 
look at the current students, you 
see the same people — only with 
different faces. As diverse as 
Columbia was, we shared many 
of the same experiences, and if I 
can say anything about reunion, 
it is that I realized, again, how 
much those four years continue 
to inform (thank you, A.B. in 
English lit) my life." 

Some of the ladies of Carman 5 
had a mini-reunion at our class din¬ 
ner. Lauren (Rosenberg) Gershell, 
Davina Wu, Kay Rokhsar, Mered¬ 
ith Fages, Becky Phillips (whom 
we adopted from Carman 3) and I 
reminisced about our freshman 
year. It also was a pleasure to run 
into Shilpa Ram, whom I hadn't 
seen since g-chem in 1995. 

Allan Ng is enjoying San Fran¬ 
cisco. Robin Chan works for 
MFORMA designing video games 
for cell phones (www.mforma. 
com). Sahil Godiwala, where 
were you? 

Farzad (Sarmast) Miri graduat¬ 
ed from Upstate Medical Univer¬ 
sity in Syracuse in May. He will 
be at Mt. Sinai for a preliminary 
surgical intern year (he started in 
July) and then at Penn for three 
years of anesthesiology. Despite 
going to another Ivy, Farzad 
remains a Columbian at heart. 
Please note that he has adopted 


his mother's maiden name as his 
last name. Best of luck, Farzad! 

Congratulations to Jamie 
Grossman, who married Alexan¬ 
der Silver in May. Jamie is a learn¬ 
ing specialist at Tower School in 
Marblehead, Mass. Alexander is a 
Harvard M.B.A. candidate. 

Thanks again to classmates 
who took the time to write. And 
to the rest of you whom I took 
notes on at our class dinner, stay 
tuned for the next column. As 
always, feel free to contact me 
with news about yourself or 
classmates. I would love to hear 
from you. 


REUNION JUNE 2-5, 2005 

Prisca Bae 
8911 Odell 

Morton Grove, IL 60053 
pbl34@columbia.edu 

Congratulations to J12 alum and 
Columbia tennis sensation Salil 
Seshadri for his marriage to col¬ 
lege sweetheart Jennifer Richmond 
in May 2003 on Long Island. The 
couple lives in Princeton, N.J., 
where Salil works in Goldman 
Sachs' Hedge Fund group. 

Congratulations also to Juliet 
Ross and Dan Burstein, who 
were married in March. It seems 
we're getting to that place in our 
lives where weddings are hap¬ 
pening with some frequency. 
Please let me know so we can 
share the wonderful news! 

Adriana Villavicencio lives in 
Northern California with her 



fiance, Daniel Sorid '99. Adriana 
and Daniel met at Spectator and 
have been together for five years. 
They are planning to get married 
in about a year. Daniel is a reporter 
for Reuters, and Adriana is the 
head of the English department at 
a charter school in Oakland. 

Paul Sheridan completed his 
M.Ed. in environmental education 
at the University of Minnesota 
Duluth a year ago. Part of his the¬ 
sis, "Retention of Wilderness Trip 
Leaders by Summer Residential 
Camps," was published in the Jan¬ 
uary/February 2004 issue of Camp¬ 
ing Magazine in an article titled 
"Qualifications for Wilderness Trip 
Leaders." Post-grad school, he 
lives in Sandpoint, Idaho, and is a 
wilderness counselor for ASCENT 
Therapeutic Adventure Program, 
taking at-risk youths for two-week 
treks in the woods of Idaho, Mon¬ 
tana and British Columbia. 

T.J. Perlick-Molinari will finish 
law school at Marquette Universi¬ 
ty in Milwaukee in May 2005. He 
works for AXA Financial Advisors 
and runs the Milwaukee Young 
Professionals Orchestra. 

Props to Molly Brunson, who is 
a graduate student in Slavic litera¬ 
ture at UC Berkeley, for hosting an 
organic feast in the East Bay. Court¬ 
ney Kaplan flew from New York 
to preside as head chef. Molly, 
Courtney, Mira Lew, John Kim, 
Brian Sullivan and I shared great 
Columbia gossip at the Berkeley 
barbecue. Mira, who wanted to 
give a shout-out to the Berkeley 
Bowl, lives it up in Los Angeles. 
John graduated with some celebri¬ 
ty from Boalt, where he founded 
"The OC at Boalt." As the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Boalt's most 
popular student organization, he 
was covered in major publications 
such as The New York Times and 
Entertainment Weekly, and single- 
handedly brought actor Peter Gal¬ 
lagher to the law school. On a side 
note, he graduated with a J.D. and 
will work as a plaintiff's-side labor 
attorney in Los Angeles. Brian and 
I, meanwhile, remain in Northern 
California, where we are complet¬ 
ing graduate degrees. 


Jonathan Gordin 

303 W. 66th St., Apt. 
6 A-West 

New York, NY 10023 
jrg53@columbia.edu 

Hello, everyone. I hope you had a 
wonderful, restful summer. Con¬ 
gratulations to Rich Luthmann, 
who recently graduated from 
New York Law School along with 
Elizabeth Heller and Aimee Sklar 
'01 Barnard. Rich will attend the 
University of Miami next year, 
enrolling in its L.L.M program for 


01 


estate planning. He will be joined 
in Miami by Brie Cokos, who 
will enter a marine biology pro¬ 
gram there. Brie spent more than 
a year researching in Belize (see 
her CCT profile, January 2003, 
page 58); her work is now at the 
Brooklyn Aquarium. Rich men¬ 
tioned that "Brie, like most of us, 
is saddened about the Cannon's 
closing." 

Rich also tells me the rugby 
boys are doing well: "We [recent¬ 
ly] had a reunion. Matt Hughes 
and I have been playing for Old 
Blue, a team founded by Colum¬ 
bia College grads more than 40 
years ago. Stu Deamley played 
until he left for San Francisco to 
start graduate school for advertis¬ 
ing. Also in the City by the Bay is 
Dan Wetmore." 

Michele Connolly finished her 
first year at Fordham Law School. 
Artie Harris is working on a 
political campaign in St. Louis, 
and Brian Horan is working on a 
campaign in New Orleans. 

Recently, Nancy Perla and Dina 
Epstein spent a few sun-filled 
days in Los Angeles visiting Annie 
Lainer, who worked there for the 
summer. Nancy is a reporter for 
the NBC affiliate in Tucson and 
gets to see Sarah Palestrant '02, 
who is in medical school in Ari¬ 
zona. Nancy, Dina and Annie met 
up with Izzy Gordan, Joyce Chou, 
Susan Pereira Wilsey and Joe 
Rezek, and were hosted by Luis 
Lainer '65 and his wife, Lee. The 
girls spent an afternoon seeking 
out Fred Schultz '90 whom they 
heard about on an NPR piece 
about the Columbia Rolm phone 
system. (See www.caryn.com/ 
littlemermaid to hear a clip.) 

Billy Kingsland and Chelsea 
Scott '01 Barnard hosted a BBQ in 
their spacious backyard in 
Williamsburg, Brooklyn. I hung 
out there with fellow Columbians 
including Jeff Lee, Eri Kaneko, 
Dina Epstein, Sarah Rosenbaum, 
Mike Bilsborough, Donny Kran- 
son, '99E, Rachel Bloom '01 
Barnard and Jamie Rubin '01 
Barnard. 

I recently went to D.C. to catch 
up with several alums living 
there. I spent the weekend with 
Marla Goodman before she jetted 
off to Belgium for a summer asso¬ 
ciate program, Sara Batterton, 
Marc Dunkelman, Lorin Scher 
and Erin Fredrick '01 Barnard. 
Erin is my counterpart as scribe of 
the '01 Barnard column. 

Lauren Abraham reports: "I 
have quit my consulting job in 
Boston and moved to Atlanta to 
be with Michael Mahoney, who 
attends Emory Law School. I have 
taken an analyst position at the 
Home Depot corporate headquar¬ 
ters. So far, everything is going 
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well. It is a big adjustment to 
move from the northeast to the 
south. I am enjoying the higher, 
cheaper, southern life and the 
warm weather." 

Simon Moshenberg wrote 
with exciting news: "I was site 
manager and logistics coordina¬ 
tor for the March for Women's 
Lives on April 25. At 1.15 million 
people, it was the largest march 
in the history of Washington, 
D.C., according to CNN. In 
August, I married Osiris 
Guadalupe Martinez. In Septem¬ 
ber, I will begin a master's in 
journalism at UNC-Chapel Hill." 

My former roommate, Adam 
Sokol, recently completed his 
master's in architecture at Yale. 

He worked at Herbert S. Newman 
and Partners in New Haven this 
summer, and is contemplating his 
next move. 

Daniel Lee will start a Ph.D. 
in politics at Princeton this fall. 
He will continue to research 
political philosophy, focusing on 
the republican theory of constitu¬ 
tional design in the late 18th- 
early 19th century. Most recently, 
he was working toward a M.Phil. 
degree at Oxford and wrote in 
about Columbians studying 
there: "Brandon Dammerman 
'00, who was in my CC class, was 
doing a doctorate on a Rhodes; 
Shane Bybee '00 GS was in my 
college (New College) doing an 
M.B.A.; and Abigail Krauser '00, 
also in my college, was in the 
philosophy faculty and went off 
to Yale Law." 

Daniel updated me on happy 
news about another classmate: 

"My Columbia Bach Society col¬ 
league, Ken Masur '02, and 
Melinda Lee were married in St. 
Paul's Chapel on February 28 
with a splendid reception at the 
New York Athletic Club. In atten¬ 
dance were numerous Columbia 
Bach Society members, including 
Ming-Yi Chuang '01 Barnard, 
Rebecca Wiseman '04, Jonathan 
Bent '04, Emily Halpem '02 
Barnard, Katrin Stamatis '02 
Barnard and Yona Stamatis '04 
Barnard, among others." 

Take care, and be in touch! 



Colleen Hsia 

177 W. 26th St., Apt. 301 
New York, NY 10001 


cch38@columbia.edu 


I recently moved into a loft in 
Chelsea with Yongjin Woo '02E 
and Alberto Rodriguez '02E. Part¬ 
ly inspired by my classmates' 
adventures, I went to Peru in 
May, hiking the Inca Trail to 
Machu Picchu and backpacking 
through Cusco, Lima and Are- 
quipa. If anyone has any adven- 



Anna Cash '02 married Michael Mirer '02 on January 17 at the Puck Building. The ceremony bor¬ 
rowed from traditional Catholic and Jewish ceremonies, and the couple wrote the blessings. 
Bridesmaids and groomsmen were, from left, back row: Scott Meltzer '02, man of honor; Ryan 
Ghan '03; Joel Lande '02; David Form '02; Mirer; Cash; Anna's brother, David; Jeff posnick 02, best 
man; and Josh Fay-Hurvitz '03. Front row, far left: Miranda Halverson '02; three non-CU women; 
Erin Harrist '02 and Sarah Wagner-McCoy '02, lady-in-waiting, ushers (not pictured) included Dave 
Austerweil '02, Andy Schlaikjer '02E, Eugene Kim ’02E and Trevor Bedrin '02E, 


tures lined up in the next few 
months, please let me know! 

Abby Wilson and Emily 
Erstling spent their summers 
managing the U.K. production of 
a new play. "Kenneth, What Is the 
Frequency?" premiered at the 
Edinburgh Festival Fringe in 
August. This "genre bending" 
mystery takes a rather (Dan 
Rather, that is) fantastical crack at 
the beating of America's most 
famous newsman in 1986. Look 
out for "Frequency's" New York 
opening this fall at the 78th Street 
Theatre Lab. 

Anna Cash married Michael 
Mirer on January 17 (see photo). 
They live in Davis, Calif., where 
Mike is deputy sport editor at the 
local newspaper. Anna has been 
working for the past year for a 
small company that conducts 
clinical research. 

Anna Piller is an English 
teacher at the Middle Eastern 
Technical University in Ankara, 
Turkey, traveling through the 
Middle East (Iran, Syria, Lebanon) 
and Caucasus (Azerbaijan, Geor¬ 
gia) during vacations. She plans 
to do more activism work in the 
West Bank or possibly Iraq start¬ 
ing in February. 

Andrea Wang spent the sum¬ 
mer studying in Paris and now 
attends Georgetown Med School. 

Anna Martinez is entering her 
third year of law school at the 
University of New Mexico and 
pursuing a certificate in federal 


Indian law. She recently received 
the Giles S. Rich Memorial Schol¬ 
arship from the Federal Circuit 
Bar Association, and was a sum¬ 
mer associate at Nordhaus, Hal- 
tom, Taylor, Taradash & Bladh in 
Albuquerque, a law firm dedicat¬ 
ed to the representation of Indian 
tribes across the U.S. Her plans 
upon graduation next May 
include moving to Washington, 
D.C., and doing a federal judicial 
clerkship. 

Tizoc Brenes has been living 
along the border of California and 
Baja California doing volunteer 
work and spending time with 
family in Tecate, Mexico. He is 
working on a collection of prose 
and short stories and plans to 
attend law school in 2006. 

Adrienne Moran received a 
master's degree from John Jay 
College of Criminal Justice in 
New York, with a concentration 
in criminology and deviance, this 
year. In keeping up with the cur¬ 
rent initiatives of the Patriot Act 
and the Bank Secrecy Act, she 
began working in July at Barclays 
Capital, the investment banking 
division of a British bank, Bar¬ 
clays, as a "Know Your Cus¬ 
tomer" analyst. 

Ben Letzler is returning from 
two years' study in Berlin to start 
at Harvard Law School in the fall. 

After two years working at the 
French bank Credit Agricole, 
Christopher Thiemann is starting 
law school at Moritz College of 


Law at The Ohio State University 
this fall. 

David Chubak spent his sum¬ 
mer working at Dewey Ballan- 
tine, enjoying the perks of work¬ 
ing for a big law firm. He earned 
his pilot's license and now 
spends good times with friends 
and family touring the country 
and playing a lot of golf. (There's 
nothing quite as nice as flying 
down the Hudson River at 1,500 
feet at twilight!) He is in talks 
about publishing a book about 
the joys and humors of law 
school, which will follow a plot- 
line based on articles he's written 
during the last two years at NYU. 

The notorious Suite 1002 had a 
partial reunion this Memorial 
Day: Michael "Taste Buds" Fish¬ 
man, Meyer "Daddy" Dworkin 
'02E, Abie "Trada" Shulman, 
Justin "J-Ru" Rubin, Dave 
"Chu" Chubak, Uri "Rofeh" 
Birkenfeld '02E (honorary mem¬ 
ber of Suite 1002) and many oth¬ 
ers, including Alison "AH, sorry 
not original" Hirsh, Sarah "Smi¬ 
ley" Labaton and "Joel" Lande, 
celebrated the wedding of our 
dearest friends Joey "J-Eu" 
Samuel '02E and Dodi "Dodes" 
Vogel. The two have been sweet¬ 
hearts for almost a decade, and 
their loving union was one of the 
most beautiful events in neoclas¬ 
sical American history. Their love 
touched the hearts of many 
friends at Columbia, and we are 
all shopping nuchas watching them 
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Several members of the Class of 2003 attended the first "First 
Year Out" reunion last spring, including (from left) Jessica 
Berenyi '03, Rob Rosen '03, Christina Wright '03 and Michael 
Foss '03. 


embark on this new chapter of 
life together. 

David Sack began his studies 
at the University of Michigan Law 
School last June. 

Ericka S. Davis has been liv¬ 
ing happily in Harlem since 
shortly after graduation. She 
started at Time as an ad sales 
planner for TIME International 
just two weeks after graduation, 
and a year later moved to the 
Consumer Research and Insights 
Group (also at Time) doing con¬ 
sumer and marketing research 
for People, Essence, Real Simple 
and Parenting magazines. She 
recently was promoted to assis¬ 
tant research manager. She has 
her fingers crossed about buying 
a condo in Harlem in the near 
future. Ericka keeps in touch 
with Uchenna Evans, who lives 
in D.C. but will be starting at 
Duke Law in the fall; Marie 
Coichy '02 Barnard, who works 
as the special events coordinator 
for the University of Chicago's 
NYC office and is a frequent 
midtown lunch companion; Lau¬ 
ren Johnson, who recently got 
her master's from Teachers Col¬ 
lege and is doing great things in 
the New York City public 
schools; and Chimezie Ozurum- 
ba '01, who is working on his 
Ph.D. in international business/ 
economics (or something like 
that) at Rutgers. 

Jordanna Matlon has been 
traveling the world teaching in 
China and Bolivia but is returning 
stateside to begin a master's pro¬ 
gram at Berkeley in the fall. 

Fabian Chrobog is moving 
back to London. Please stay in 
touch: fabian.chrobog@gmail.com. 

James (Dimitri) Karagianides 
is entering his second year of law 
school at UC Hastings and was a 


summer associate at Hancock, 
Rothert, and Bunshoft in San 
Francisco. 

Jessica Fechtor finished a mas¬ 
ter's degree in Jewish studies at 
Oxford University last summer 
and now volunteers and studies 
in Israel on a Dorot Fellowship. 

John Strumbos is starting his 
third year in Yale's neuro pro¬ 
gram, but his interests are drifting 
toward stem cell research. 

John Mateus will attend the 
Law School in the fall. Juan Car¬ 
los Stolberg is going into his sec¬ 
ond year at Fordham Law. Kristin 
Chakarian Turza attends The 
George Washington University 
Medical School. Liz Matory 
worked at the ACLU in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., this summer as well as 
at the U.S. Attorney's office. 

Nadia Majid moved to Chicago 
to start at Northwestern's 
J.D./M.B.A. program. 

Marcos Rohena-Madrazo was 
in Madrid last semester working 
on a master's in Spanish lexicog¬ 
raphy at the Royal Academy of 
the Spanish Language. He's back 
in New York to start his Ph.D. in 
linguistics at NYU. 

Maria Mullarkey was married 
on May 28, 2004, to Vincent 
Burakiewicz. Her husband serves 
in the Marine Corps and was 
deployed to Iraq in August. 

Maria completed her second year 
of law school at William and 
Mary and was a summer associ¬ 
ate at Wiley, Rein & Fielding in 
Washington, D.C. 

Oliver Zill attends graduate 
school at UC Berkeley for molec¬ 
ular and cell bio. He looks for¬ 
ward to seeing classmates in the 
Bay area. 

Ouriana A. Walker started at a 
new job at Jones Day in midtown. 
She is attending Teachers College 


on a part-time basis, working 
toward her master's of education 
and master's of arts in psycholog¬ 
ical counseling. 
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Michael Novielli 

205 W. 103rd St., Apt 4B 
New York, NY 10025 


mjn29@columbia.edu 


Greetings from Shanghai, China. I 
spent the summer working for a 
program that teaches American 
high school students about China. 
I was fortunate enough to join the 
College's traveling party, headed 
by Dean Austin Quigley, in Taipei 
for its recent visit. While in 
Taipei, the deans met with alum¬ 
ni, incoming students, current 
students and their parents, and 
members of the department of 
education. [Editor's note: For more 
on the trip to Asia, see cover story.] 

I am pleased to share that I 
have returned to Columbia, effec¬ 
tive August 31.1 joined the Stu¬ 
dent Financial Services division 
of Student Services as manager, 
student account services. I am 
excited about this opportunity 
and returning to alma mater. So, 
from this point forward, you can 
reach me at my Columbia e-mail 
address: mjn29@columbia.edu. 

I must apologize to you, 
though, that I may be missing 
Class Notes updates. My Har¬ 
vard e-mail account recently 
expired and has not been work¬ 
ing properly for the past few 
weeks. Many e-mails sent to that 
account have been lost. Thus, if 
you sent me an update and you 
have not seen in it any of the 
past few issues of CCT (includ¬ 
ing this one), I would appreciate 
it if you could send it to me 
again. I am really sorry for the 
inconvenience. This will be 
added to the list of many frustra¬ 
tions I have had with my experi¬ 
ence at Harvard. 

Bola Pratt works in the oph¬ 
thalmology division of UC San 
Diego. She will attend P&S in the 
fall. Rebecca Fischer recently 
married Matthew Smith in Rich¬ 
mond, Va. 

If you have not given to the 
Class Fund, please do so. If you 
have any questions about this, 
please contact Michael Foss 
(mcf31@columbia), Eleanor 
Coufos (elcl9@columbia), Cladia 
Huerta (ch429@columbia) or me. 
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Miklos C. Vasarhelyi 
118 E. 62nd St. 

New York, NY 10021 


mcv37@columbia.edu 


Wow, I can't believe it's been sev¬ 
eral months since we graduated. 


Nevertheless, it looks as though 
everyone had a busy summer 
and is getting ready to start 
either work or graduate school. 
Don't forget to come to Home¬ 
coming (October 2), which also 
marks the end of Columbia's 
250th celebration. 

Members of our class are 
spread all over the world. In 
Asia, Jennifer Ma will be in Tai¬ 
wan, teaching on a Fulbright. 
Meanwhile, in Singapore, 

Hamesh Mehta will finish serv¬ 
ing out his national service com¬ 
mitment before starting work at 
McKinsey & Co in Asia/U.S. 
Lindsay Wilner spent the sum¬ 
mer in Thailand working on a 
community service project. 

A number of classmates toured 
Europe. Bill Langer thoroughly 
enjoyed touristing and watching 
the Eurocup 2004 before plan¬ 
ning to teach English in either 
Spain or Latin America. Cather¬ 
ine Yee traveled around Europe 
and visited Sinan Altiner '04E in 
Turkey. Tamar Kornblum spent 
two months traveling that 
included hiking in Scotland and 
biking in France before starting 
work as a full-time research 
assistant at the Primate Cogni¬ 
tion Lab in Columbia's psycholo¬ 
gy department. David Johns 
lived in Paris before teaching at 
The School at Columbia Univer¬ 
sity. He was visited by Stephanie 
Allen, who will pursue an Eng¬ 
lish Ph.D. at the University of 
Chicago. Hannah Pollin, one of 
our class's Fulbright recipients, is 
spending a year studying Yid¬ 
dish literary history in Vilnius, 
Lithuania. 

Vishnu Sridharan will be serv¬ 
ing in the Peace Corps as a 
municipal developer in El Sal¬ 
vador for the next two years. 
Sophia Beal will be studying 
Mozambican literature in Maputo, 
Mozambique, on a Fulbright. 

In New York, Shirley Kwok is 
in beauty advertising as an assis¬ 
tant account executive at Publicis 
on the Lancome and European 
designer accounts. She lives with 
Catherine-Gail Reinhard '04 
Barnard. Lauren Venezia is 
director of research at an asset 
management executive recruiting 
firm in midtown and lives in 
Murray Hill. Nadav Weg works 
at a law firm in Manhattan. 
Michael Wain works at Goldman 
Sachs in fixed income with the 
municipal bonds sales group. 
John Soleanicov will work in the 
finance world for Lehman Broth¬ 
ers while living with Karen Ko. 
Katherine Griffith will work at 
Alliance Capital as a junior finan¬ 
cial writer while living on Roo¬ 
sevelt Island with Julia Drzycim- 
ski, who will attend Yeshiva 
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University pursuing a Ph.D. in 
clinical psychology at the Ferkauf 
School of Psychology, Rich Tosi 
and Angel Mahmood '04 
Barnard. Rachel Neugarten 
works at the Nature Conservancy 
in Times Square and lives on 
Claremont Avenue. 

A number of our classmates 
will either be staying at Colum¬ 
bia or right in the area for gradu¬ 
ate school: Jayanthi Daniel will 
attend the Journalism School; 
Susan Guo, Emily Shin and 
Cecilia Rivera will attend P&S; 
and Sally Grazi will start her 
master's in drama therapy at 
NYU and will live in Brooklyn 
with her husband, whom she 
married in March. 

Walker Young is interning for 
the corporate legal department at 
Qualcomm in San Diego before 
returning to Columbia to com¬ 
plete the 3-2 program, along with 
Christine Luu. Ben Falik works 
in Detroit running Summer in the 
City, a nonprofit organization 
that he started in 2002 that brings 
suburban teens into Detroit to 
fuel volunteer efforts such as 
construction, demolition, paint¬ 
ing, planting and food distribu¬ 
tion. Devaughn Fowlkes is on 
the road consulting for a technol¬ 
ogy start-up in Atlanta. Lauren 
Turza is in San Antonio for an 
Officer Basic Course for the Med¬ 
ical Corps of the Army. She will 
attend the Uniformed Services 
University of the Health Sciences, 
the military's medical school, to 
train as an Army physician and 
will live in Silver Spring, Md. 

Liz Mulaikal will start med¬ 
ical school at Georgetown and 
will live with Channing Ansley. 
Julia Morelli will work at the 
National Gallery of Art as an 
assistant to the curators in the 
department of old master prints 
and drawings. 

Shira Schoenberg is the com¬ 
munity news editor of the Jewish 
Advocate of Boston, while Jeffrey 
Lorch will attend Harvard to 
pursue his master's degree in 
Middle Eastern studies. In addi¬ 
tion, he gave an acceptance 
speech this summer to the Pi 
Kappa Alpha International Con¬ 
vention in St. Louis for winning 
the organization's "Robertson 
Most Outstanding Undergradu¬ 
ate Award." Jacob Barandes, 
valedictorian, will enter Har¬ 
vard's doctoral program in 
physics and recently became 
engaged to Shelley Lavin '01 
Barnard. Their wedding is 
planned for June. 

I hope that this finds you well, 
and I look forward to seeing 
you at Homecoming! 
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Letters 

(Continued from page 3) 


and Thucydides were missing from 
the list. Not trusting my faltering 
memory I contacted Bob Waller- 
stein '41, our class valedictorian, 
and he confirmed my observations. 

Leon Henkin '41 
Berkeley, Calef. 

Diversity 

Not that anyone at Michigan (and 
now at Columbia) will listen, but 
the appointment of a special 
diversity individual for anything 
is a mistake. As there is no generic 
anything, be it black, white, 
woman and so forth, diversity 
training usually is meaningless. 

True diversity is simple: Treat 
everyone as an individual, with 
dignity and respect. If you 
approach individuals with an open 
mind and treat them with respect, 
they will end up teaching you 
about their culture, and you are 
unlikely to offend them. If you 
treat them as a generic anything, 
you are bound to offend. 

R. Alexander Blackwood 76 M.D. 

Saline, Mich. 

A Teacher Remembered 

I was saddened to read the obitu¬ 
ary of Paul Schweitzer '29, an 
educator (July). He was my Eng¬ 
lish teacher at the Bronx H.S. of 
Science, and I can remember his 
keen wit a half-century later. 

In January 1954, when Marilyn 
Monroe married Joe DiMaggio, 
Schweitzer announced to our 
class, with feigned optimism, 

"This is a marriage certain to last 
many, many months." They were 
divorced in October. 

Gerald W. Grumet '59 M.D. 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Student-Athletes 

Let's hope the use of "student-ath¬ 
letes" [in May] is Columbia College 
Today's last. The term was devised 
years ago by a football factory try¬ 
ing to persuade the public that its 
Hessians were bone fide students. 
Its use became widespread when 
others engaged in prostituting col¬ 
lege athletics quickly and enthusi¬ 
astically adopted it. It has no place, 
however, in a Columbia publica¬ 
tion. Columbia's athletes, like all 
other students engaged in extra¬ 
curricular activities, have met its 
admission requirements and are 
taking full courses. Columbia only 
demeans itself (and its athletes) 
when it uses the term. 

John McCormack '39 
Dallas 

[Editor's note: Former Director of 
Athletics John Reeves replies, " Stu¬ 


dent-athlete is the universally accept¬ 
ed term. 'Columbia athlete' would be 
demeaning, leading one to believe 
that his/her purpose at Columbia is to 
participate in athletics." Dean of Stu¬ 
dent Affairs Chris Colombo con¬ 
curred, saying, "Student-athlete is 
the accepted term in today's world."] 

Manhattanville 

A solution to the need to reconfig¬ 
ure the Columbia campus is to 
move Grant's Tomb to General 
Grant's birthplace. Point Pleasant, 
Ohio, or to where he lived in his 
final days and passed on at Mount 
McGregor, N.Y., or to West Point. 
Columbia and New York City can 
then trade this property and adja¬ 
cent property on Riverside Drive 
for the athletic facilities at the tip 
of Manhattan Island. This integra¬ 
tion of the Columbia campus 
would be a boon to the students, 
who could then walk only a few 
blocks to athletic facilities for 
training and competitions. It also 
would benefit the city, giving it 
the opportunity to provide facili¬ 
ties for institutions local to north¬ 
ern Manhattan and the Bronx. 

Arthur L. Thomas '50 
Greenwich, Conn. 

I share the excitement that the 
University, the city and the neigh¬ 
borhood feel about the develop¬ 
ment of the [Manhattanville] area. 
While certainly the enhancement 
and integration of our academic 
campus and residential facilities, 
with the attendant economic bene¬ 
fit for the neighborhood, appropri¬ 
ately occupy the position as the 
top planning priorities, I believe 
that the University should consid¬ 
er using some of the new area for 
other important purposes. For 
example, I have not read or heard 
of plans to include a "green 
space" by the Hudson River, west 
of 12th Avenue, as a recreational 
field that can serve as an intra¬ 
mural sports recreational facility 
for College undergraduates and as 
a varsity football practice field. 

I was heartened by President 
Lee C. Bollinger's expression, 
soon after he assumed the presi¬ 
dency and in light of his Michigan 
experience, that the performance 
of Columbia's intercollegiate 
teams, and especially the football 
and men's basketball teams, 
should be improved to reflect the 
level of excellence for research 
and scholarship that the Universi¬ 
ty has earned and now enjoys in 
worldwide academic circles. 

The football coaching staff's 
opportunities to compete with 
other Ivy League football programs 
for outstanding student-athletes 
would be improved immeasurably 
by creating the University's prac¬ 
tice facilities in closer proximity to 


the College dormitory complex. 
Potential football recruits (and their 
parents) have found the task of 
charter bus travel from the College 
dormitories to Baker Field for their 
afternoon practices to be a neces¬ 
sary inconvenience that operates, 
in my judgment, as a recruiting 
impediment because it adds travel 
time to their tight academic and 
practice schedules. 

If the University is to help the 
football coaching staff to raise the 
level of performance of the varsity 
to the same level as the Universi¬ 
ty's reputation for excellence, the 
removal of the football practice 
travel time obstacle, by the alloca¬ 
tion of some of the Manhattanville 
project to a practice field (with 
some scheduled community use, 
perhaps) would go a long way to 
round out the project's student fac¬ 
ulty objectives. 

Stephen E. Ronai '57 
New Haven, Conn. 

a 


CORRECTIONS 
CCT thanks alert readers 
Amiel Z. Rudavsky '54 and 
Don Gertler 79 for bringing 
to our attention an error in the 
July issue's cryptogram (inside 
back cover). The code in No. 

13 should have corresponded 
to the Graduate (not Craduate) 
School of Journalism. 

Also in July, in "Alumni 
Reconnect at Reunion 2004," 
the link on page 14 referring 
readers to a website about 
Columbia's underground 
tunnels should have read 
http://newmedia.jrn.columbia. 
edu/2003/issue2/storyl /page2. 
html. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLE 
ON INSIDE BACK COVER 

1. Earl Hall 

2. Carman Hall 

3. Uris Hall (Business School) 

4. St. Paul's Chapel 

5. Kent Hall 

6. Jerome Greene Hall 
(Law School) 

7. Low Library 

8. Buell Hall (Maison 
Frangaise) 

9. Teachers College behind 
Schapiro-Mudd walkway 

10. Dodge Hall 

11. East Campus 

12. Wien Hall 

13. Fayerweather 

14. Alfred Lerner Hall 
(Student Center) 
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Alumni Corner 


Priorities for Engaging College Alumni 

By Bob Berne '60 

President, Columbia College Alumni Association 


A s I begin my term as president of the Alumni 
Association, I look forward to continuing its 
work in engaging College alumni in a number of 
areas that are important to Columbia. The Alum¬ 
ni Association officers and the Alumni Office 
staff have identified several topics that we will emphasize 
during the next several years. They are: 

• undergraduate financial aid: helping to prepare the case 
for the coming campaign through the voice of alumni; 

• participation: the College/University collaboration; 


• career education: how we, as alumni, can help to shape 
a program to help current students; 

• the Columbia College Fund: building on the strength of 
fund raising with volunteer support; and 

• a major initiative: working with the College to enrich the 
major experience for students. 

Following are the alumni members of the Columbia Col¬ 
lege Board of Visitors and the Alumni Association Board of 
Directors for 2004-05 (faculty and student members were 
being finalized at press time). 


2004-05 COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
BOARD OF VISITORS 

Richard E. Witten '75, Chairman 
Michael B. Rothfeld '69, Vice Chair 
James H. Berick '55 
Stephanie Falcone Bernik '89 
Joseph A. Cabrera '82 

Steven Denning and Roberta Denneng Bowman P'06 

Abigail Black Elbaum '92 

Janet R. Frankston '95 

Wanda M. Holland Greene '89 

Lawrence K. Grossman '52 

David Hillis '67 

Joel S. Hoffman '67 

Eric H. Holder Jr. '73 

Russell C. Horowitz '88 

Peter S. Kalikow P'02 

David Kansas '90 

Brooks J. Klimley '79 

Dennis H. Langer '71, P'04 

Jonathan S. Lavine '88 

Mark E. Lehman '73, P'05 

Nancy Cain Marcus P'00 

J. Ezra Merkin '76 

Domingo C. Nunez '76 

Bruce E. Pindyck '67 

John and Lisa Pritzker P'07 

Martin J. Rabinowitz '53 

Richard A. Rapaport '69 

Richard M. Ruzika '81 

Charles W. Santoro '82 

Claire C. Shipman '86 

Ronald K. Simons '82 

Ravi M. Singh '88 

Jonathan S. Sobel '88 

Robert J. Speyer '92 

Daniel E. Straus '78 

Yuji Sugimoto '76 

Kyriakos Tsakopoulos '93 

Michael L. Winchell P'03 

Danny O. Yee '77 

EMERITII 

Michael S. Bruno '43 
William R. Host '60 
Martin S. Kaplan '61 
Mark Kingdon '71 
Francisco A. Lorenzo '61 
Philip L. Milstein '71 
Carlos R. Munoz '57 
Eric A. Rose '71 
Robert M. Rosencrans '49 
Ira D. Wallach '29 


2004-05 COLUMBIA COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

OFFICERS 

Robert Berne '60, President 

Brian C. Krisberg '81, First Vice President 

Geoffrey J. Colvin '74, Vice President and Chairman of the College Fund 
Charles Ardai '91, Vice President, Communications and Technology 
Eli Bryk '78, Vice President, Academic Affairs 

Michael L. Cook '65, Co-vice President, Admissions and Financial Aid 
Robert M. Fischbein '60, Vice-chair, College Fund 
Peter A. Grossman '79, Vice President, Student Alumni Programs 
Ernest Holsendolph '58, Vice President, Atlanta Region 
Mason R. Kirby '94, Vice President, Northern California Region 
Jeffrey D. Knowles '71, Vice President, Washington, D.C., Region 
Barry A. Levine '65, Co-vice President, Admissions and Financial Aid 
Conrad H. Lung '72, Vice-chair, College Fund (International) 

Marc B. Mazur '81, Vice President, Athletics 

Dennis I. Paul, Jr. '96, Vice-chair, College Fund (Young Alumni Fund) 

Renan Pierre '86, Vice President, Alumni Outreach 

Laurence H. Rubinstein '60, Vice-chair, College Fund 

Michael J. Schmidtberger '82, Secretary and Treasurer 

Steven P. Schwartz '70, Vice-chair, College Fund (Parents) 

Neil L. Selinger '75, Vice President, Student Affairs 
Andrew T. Topkins '98, Vice President, Young Alumni 
Edward A. Weinstein '57, Vice-chair, College Fund (John Jay) 

William C. Woo '88, Vice President, New England Region 

MEMBERS 

Rohit T. Aggarwala '93 
Mark L. Amsterdam '66 
Kyra Barry '87 
Christopher K. Bowen '82 
James T. Brett '84 
Gene I. Davis '75 
Stephen Davis '76 
Burtt R. Ehrlich '61 
Jeremy G. Epstein '67 
Andrew A. Fink '91 
David H. Glaser '78 
Alicia D. Guevara '94 
Anthony M. Imparato '43 
Stephen Jacobs '75 
Joel S. Klaperman '67 
Frederick G. Kushner '70 
James F. Lima '85 
Daniel C. Maclean '64 
Donald L. Margolis '63 
Roy W. Pomerantz '83 
David A. Present '74 
Mark E. Pruzansky '70 
Elizabeth V. Robilotti '99 
Rachel L. Rodin '97 
Eugene W. Schatz '79 
Stephen L. Solomon '64 
Mozelle W. Thompson '76 
Davice F.A. Walker '80 
Mark S. Wojciechowski '76 
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Columbia Details 


Can you name the campus buildings in these photos of architectural details? 

Answers on page 75. 



PHOTOS: LAURA BUTCHY 
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Change service requested 


The old Broadway subway kiosk is the focus of this photograph taken 
by Edward C. Steinberg '64 from a camera mounted to a parapet 
railing of what was then New Hall, now Carman. "Learning to dodge 
traffic to get to and from the subway was part of the Columbia 
experience and helped to make us New Yorkers," says Steinberg. 
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Entrepreneurs generosity 
enables hundreds of promising 
students to attend the College 
and make the most of their 
campus experiences. 






Mark your calendar 


FALL SEMESTER 2004 



Thursday-Friday 


Columbia /Brown 
Alumni Tailgate 
Reception 
Brown Stadium 


Alexander Hamilton 
Medal Dinner 


Thanksgiving 

Holiday 


SPRING SEMESTER 200s 



Atlanta College 
Day 


Wednesday 

MAY 

18 

Commencement 


Tuesday 

JANUARY 

18 

First Day of 
Classes 


Wednesday 

FEBRUARY 

9 

February Degrees 
Conferred 


Thursday-Sunday 

JUNE 

2-5 

Reunion Weekend 


Monday-Friday 

MARCH 


14-18 


Spring 

Break 


Monday 

MAY 

2 

Last Day of 
Classes 


Wednesday 

MARCH 

2 

John Jay Awards 
Dinner 


Monday 

MAY 

16 

Academic Awards & 
Prizes Ceremony 


Saturday 

APRIL 

9 

Dean’s 

Day 


Thursday 

MARCH 

31 

CCW Alumna 
Achievement Award 


Sunday 


Baccalaureate 

Service 


Saturday-Sunday 


12-13 

Los Angeles/ 
San Francisco 
College Day 


Tuesday 


17 

Class Day 


For more information, please call the Columbia College Office of Alumni Affairs and Development toll-free, 
(866) CCALUMNI, or visit the College’s alumni events website: www.college.columbia.edu/alumni/events. 
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Christopher Radko '81 's ornaments have decorated The white 
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New AD Dianne Murphy is looking forward to the challenge 
of revitalizing Columbia athletics. 


Cover photo: John Kluge '37 with his wife, Tussi, and three former Kluge Scholars. 
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CCT welcomes letters from readers 
about articles in the magazine, but 
cannot print or personally respond to 
all letters received. All letters are sub¬ 
ject to editing for space and clarity. 
Please direct letters for publication 
"to the editor." 


Letters to the 

Stand, Columbia 

A statement made in my book. Stand, 
Columbia, regrettably remained 
unchanged by me in the excerpt you 
ran in the September issue of CCT. 

The statement as it appeared (p. 574 
S/C; p. 29, CCT): "The firing of Bob Pol¬ 
lack [as dean of Columbia College] in 
1988 was seen by some College alumni 
as an example of Low Library's getting 
up to its old tricks." While I stand by 
the statement as to how some alumni 
construed the situation. Bob assured 
me on the book's publication that his 
return to teaching and research was a 
decision mutually reached between him 
and President Michael Sovern '53. 

Accordingly, I agreed with Bob that 
the term "firing" did not fit the situation 
as he described it, and that I would drop 
the term and amend the sentence in any 
subsequent edition of the book. My 
apologies to Bob and to your readers. 

Bob McCaughey 
History Department 
Barnard College 

Kushner Revisited 

CCT printed three letters [September] 
commenting on Tony Kushner '78's 
Class Day address, one laudatory, the 
others critical. The dramatically differ¬ 
ent perspectives of the address led me 
to watch and listen to the speech at 
www.college.columbia.edu. 

I found the address to be a call to 
involvement in our society. Edward Broge 
'43 seems to think we would be best 
served by our graduates being private cit¬ 
izens. I agree with Mr. Kushner that we 
need more public citizens. I, for one, 
believe that Mr. Kushner has contributed 
immeasurably more to us through his 
work than 100 enterprising franchise 
operators. Columbia always will have 
well-heeled alumni; I hope our alumni 
also will seek truth and speak truth. 

Perhaps Mr. Broge thinks I do not live 
in the real world, but part of my real 
world is the lyrical and transcendent 
works of Mr. Kushner. I find that far 
more enriching than tax-free dividends. 

Alan Miller '81 
New York City 

I read Tony Kushner '78's address to 
the new grads [July CCT] and howled 


Editor 

with pleasure. He made them laugh 
and then he told them to get out there 
and do something about the world. The 
grads are pretty smart — they don't 
need to be told what to do. They're not 
there for another lecture, they want to 
enjoy and celebrate. I felt his tone was 
perfect, but what does the Class of '04 
think? They're the ones who count. 

Duane "Dink" Barnes '51 
Chicago 

Morgenbesser 

Sidney Morgenbesser was my Contem¬ 
porary Civilization instructor in 1959. 
Let me add a story to the ones men¬ 
tioned in your article [September]. 

In preparation for the final exam, 
Morgenbesser gave us the following 
advice: "Answer the questions on the 
final defending your own position. Do 
not try to guess my position on the 
issues. The only thing on which I may 
have taken a position this term is free 
will versus determinism. I should tell 
you that I have since changed my mind 
on that issue, but I will not tell you 
whether it was an even or odd number 
of times." 

Sidney Morgenbesser and Moses 
Hadas were the greatest teachers I have 
ever had. I tried to see Morgenbesser 
while I was on sabbatical at Columbia 
in 1998, but he was too ill to see me. 
Your article made me understand the 
nature of his illness. 

Joel Moses '62 

Institute Professor and former Provost 

MIT 

Truman on 1968 

David B. Truman, former dean of the 
College and v.p. and provost of the 
University, died on August 28, 2003. 
Following his death and a memorial 
service at Columbia on October 23, 

2003, it became more widely known 
that in 1995 he completed a manuscript. 
Reflections on the Columbia Disturbances 
of 1968. His family received many 
requests for copies. In response, the 
family has reproduced the 275-page 
manuscript and will provide copies to 
those interested. Please send requests to 
me (Truman's son), Edwin M. Truman, 
5803 Warwick PL, Chevy Chase, MD 
20815 along with a check for $20 to 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Within the Family 

FBH and the Lions Den 


I don't remember the Lions Den 
in Ferris Booth Hall, which is 
weird, considering I spent 
more time in FBH in the late 
'60s and early '70s than in any 
other building on campus except for 
Hartley, my home for three years. 
Maybe I ventured into the Lions Den 
one time, experienced it in all its glory 
and never went back. More likely, I 
went there once in a while and have 
blocked it from my memory. 

I must have been there, because 
nearly every day I walked into FBH 
and took the elevator or stairs up to the 
Spectator offices at the end of the long 
third-floor corridor. I spent many hours 
there, some of which 
were made easier by 
the sounds of '50s hits 
being sung by a group 
practicing down the 
hall, a group that 
would soon make it 
big as Sha Na Na. 

Remember the gold 
lame suit? 

When I came across 
this photo of the Lions 
Den, I didn't recognize 
it. But when we print¬ 
ed it in September, 
some of you did. Here 
are the few of the responses we received 
when we asked for help identifying it: 

From Robert J. Szarnicki M.D. '65 of 

San Francisco: 

Although the photo of the Lions 
Den in Ferris Booth Hall is a bit fuzzy, 
I think I am the tall fellow wearing a 
tie and blazer in the left portion of the 
photo (that was my usual dress code 
then). The fellow standing next to me, 
I believe, is Mike Fischetti '65. If I am 
correct, this would date the photo 
during 1961 or 1962. 

From Nick Rudd '64 of Westport, Conn.: 

In the lower right-hand corner, 
with a sandwich to his mouth, is 
almost certainly Peter Trooboff '64. 
Just to the right of the young woman 
in the center, wearing a white shirt, 
appears to be Irving Spitzberg '64. 
Two people behind the putative 
Spitzberg, in right profile with his 


mouth obscured by a sweatshirt 
hood, sits a guy who looks like Steve 
Raphael '63. To Raphael's right at the 
same table, facing the photographer, 
his hand in front of his mouth, looks 
like Mike Krieger '66. 

The presence of those people sug¬ 
gests a photo date between September 
1962 and May 1963. 

From Richard Goldwater (ne Gold- 
wasser) '63, Newton Center, Mass.: 

In response to your request for sto¬ 
ries about the former Lions Den stu¬ 
dent lounge, pictured in all its banali¬ 
ty: There was a Lions Den in John Jay 
Hall before FBH was built that was 


small, but had the appropriate 
authentic beery atmosphere. It was 
replaced by what you see in the photo 
around 1962, which even in the senti¬ 
mental glow of retrospect looks awful 
and sterile. And so it was. 

A fleeting relic of the past in the 
new "Holiday Inn" architecture was 
the genteel use of ceramic coffee cups 
and saucers. Knowing that such things 
do not last and that corporate plastic 
must be on its way, I stole a cup and 
saucer, the cup featuring a Columbia 
insignia. These are just a few feet from 
where I sit now. 

The stark modernism of the new 
building was electrifying, at least in 
principle. We imagined we were relat¬ 
ed to the new Guggenheim Museum. 
We all thought the Wollman Auditori¬ 
um was the last word in college the¬ 
ater spaces, even after learning sub 
rosa that President Grayson Kirk had 


only at the last minute noticed that 
there was no space above the theater 
in its design to allow the curtain to 
rise, lights to hang and so forth. 

Speedy architecture revisions presum¬ 
ably saved the day. The Loeb Drama 
Center in Harvard Square was built 
almost at the same time, and continues 
to look modem and functional. Mov¬ 
ing to Boston to attend medical school 
in 1963 (not Harvard), I was humiliat¬ 
ed by how gorgeous the Loeb Center 
was compared to what I had left. 

Nevertheless, anyone who saw the 
cabaret act of Mitch Liebowitz '63 and 
Dorothy Moskowitz '62 Barnard at the 
Den was transported in delight from 
the bourgeois '60s to 
the Cole Porter- 
Rodgers and Hart 
'30s. Dorothy had 
electrified the (Colum¬ 
bia) universe as Miss 
Adelaide in Guys and 
Dolls. I introduced, 
with a JFK accent, the 
second act "Hot Box" 
number in that show 
to great acclaim, wear¬ 
ing a gangster's loud 
suit jacket. 

I achieved a certain 
notoriety for oppos¬ 
ing letting Barnard women enter the 
new student union without a Colum¬ 
bia escort. Women still were not 
allowed to visit men in the dorms, and 
there still were desperate panty raids 
each spring. I was among the students 
who worked part-time at the new 
information desk at the front of the 
building. One day, I decided to sit at 
the desk all day holding an open 
umbrella above my head, but main¬ 
taining a serious demeanor. No one 
commented on the umbrella. Eleanor 
Roosevelt strolling in one evening to 
give a speech was perhaps the only 
moment when everyone milling about 
in the lobby gasped and fell silent. 

But I digress. The fact of no long 
hair among the Den patrons suggests 
early '60s, of course, certainly no 
later than '63. 
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“A unique tribute to a great 
university and a great city.” 

—Kenneth T. Jackson, Jacques Barzun 
Professor of History, Columbia University 
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J. Buchanan • Mary Gordon • Paul Auster • David Lehman • James Simon Kunen • Darryl 
Pinckney • Diana Trilling • Ron Padgett • Edward Koren 
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Columbia25o Closes With Symposia, 
Celebrations and Homecoming 


By Lisa Palladino 

PHOTOS: EILEEN BARROSO AND CHRIS TAGGART 


neighbors from Morningside Heights, Harlem 
and Washington Heights with the C250 Com¬ 
munity Festival, an all-day event for kids and 
adults that featured informative sessions, fun 
activities and live jazz. Despite stormy weath¬ 
er early in the day, many community mem¬ 
bers turned out to enjoy the offerings. 

Rounding out a year of stimulating talks 
on a variety of topics, the two final C250 
symposia were "Re:NEW Frontiers in Cre¬ 
ativity," which took place on September 30 
and featured students, professors and alumni 
of Columbia's Computer Music Center, and 
"The 21st-Century City and Its Values: 
Urbanism, Toleration, Equality," which con¬ 
vened many of the world's leading scholars 
and practitioners in architecture, ethics, law 
and anthropology on October 1. 

The weekend of October 1-3 was packed 
with activities focusing on Homecoming. It 
began with a rousing campus pep rally on 
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C olumbia wrapped up its year¬ 
long Columbia250 celebration 
with symposia, a pep rally, 
Homecoming and even a visit 
from Prince Andrew, Duke of 
York, among other events. 

On September 18, Columbia feted its 


Homecoming wore out this 
canine Columbian. 


Face-painting was a 
highlight of the pregame carnival. 


October, 1 where fans showed their support 
for the Lions in their challenge the next day 
against Princeton's Tigers (a tough 27-26 
overtime loss). 

One non-Homecoming event that week¬ 
end was "HOWL! - A Poetry Gathering in 
Honor of Columbia's Beats" at the West End 
on the evening of October 1. Parr Professor 
of English and Comparative Literature Ann 
Douglas and Jonah Raskin '63 were among 
those who read from the famous poem by 
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Allen Ginsberg '48. (For more on Raskin and 
HOWL!, see page 52.) 

Baker Field was the focus of the celebra¬ 
tion on October 2. As was the case last year. 
Homecoming's pregame festivities had a treat 
for younger attendees: a midway-style carni¬ 
val, which featured an inflatable rock-climb¬ 
ing wall, cotton candy, clowns, face-painting 
and Skee Ball as well as other games. All 
attendees mingled in the Big Tent and 
enjoyed gourmet barbecue food and the 
chance to see classmates and friends, as well 
as purchase great Columbia merchandise, 
including a new book, My Columbia, edited 
by Ashbel Green '50, which consists of 
reminsicences about Columbia by many 
famous alumni and faculty. 

Something new at this year's Homecom¬ 
ing, created especially for the C250 closing 
festivities, was an Alumni Parade, where 
members of each class walked the field 
behind their their class banner. Leading the 
parade were several of Columbia's 2004 
Olympic athletes (see story, page 31). 

The celebratory year officially ended on 
October 11 at a dinner in Low Library Rotun¬ 
da. Prince Andrew delivered the night's 
keynote address, saying that Columbia "rep¬ 
resents America at its best and boldest." The 
duke's appearance marked the second time 
in 50 years that a member of the British royal 
family helped celebrate a major anniversary 
of the University, founded as King's College 
and whose charter was signed by King 
George II in 1754. For Columbia's bicentenni¬ 
al in 1954, the Queen Mother visited campus 
and conferred degrees at the year's Com¬ 
mencement ceremonies. 

In his speech. Prince Andrew focused on 
what he called "Columbia's great contribution 
to the special relationship between our great 
countries." He highlighted alumni John Jay 
(Class of 1764) and Alexander Hamilton (Class 
of 1778), citing their respective contributions to 
Anglo-American relations. 


The cleverest band in the world did its 
raucous best to boost the Lions to victo¬ 
ry, but the football team came up short, 
bowing to Princeton 27-26. (Inserts, top, 
from left): Alumni and their families enjoy 
a gourmet barbecue inside the Big Tent 
before the game; Professor Wm. Theodore 
de Bary '41 (right) shakes hands with 
Professor Ken Jackson before the game 
as Ashbel Green '50, author of My Colum¬ 
bia, looks on; Dean Austin Quigley (with 
his daughter) visits young alumni in the 
Big Tent; Columbia and C250 shirts, ban¬ 
ners, caps and crowns predominate, but 
one Boston Red Sox fan proudly shows 
her allegiance; President Lee C. Bollinger 
and new Athletics Director Dianne Mur¬ 
phy watch from the sideline; (bottom 
row, from left) Jeff Otis '04 throws a pass 
behind solid blocking by the offensive 
line; and the Columbia Lion delights 
youngsters in the crowd. 
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Faculty 

House 



Weddings & 
Special Events 


Columbia’s Faculty House, 
located on Morningside Drive 
overlooking the park, offers 
the beauty and traditions of a 
University setting and excep¬ 
tional food and service. 

During the day light streams 
through tall windows and in 
the evening the city sparkles 
against the night sky. On 
weekends the whole house can 
be devoted to your celebration. 


For information &, 
reservations, please contact 
the Catering Manager at 

(212)854-7192 


Columbia University 
Faculty House 
400 West 117 th Street 
New York, NY 10027 


Axel Wins Nobel Prize 

By Laura Butchy 


D r. Richard Axel '67, University Pro¬ 
fessor of Biochemistry and Molecular 
Biophysics and Pathology, won the 
2004 Nobel Prize in Physiology or Medicine 
along with Linda B. Buck of the Fred Hutch¬ 
inson Cancer Research Center for their work 
explaining how the olfactory system works. 
Buck was a postdoctoral fellow at Columbia 
when they published their initial paper on 
the subject in 1991. 

Their work has clarified how the nose is 
able to distinguish more than 10,000 smells, 
mapping the genes that govern 
the sense of smell and determin¬ 
ing how the brain processes 
smells into perception and 
memory. Their research also 
uncovered more than 1,000 dif¬ 
ferent genes that encode olfacto¬ 
ry receptors in the nose, which 
is believed to be the largest gene 
family in the human genome. 

"I'm deeply honored and 
very pleased," Axel said. 

"This honor represents the 
efforts of many faculty, students and fellows 
who have worked in our laboratories at 
Columbia University Medical Center. I have 
received enormous support through the 
years, beginning with the scholarship I 
received to attend Columbia College." 

The sense of smell is possible because recep¬ 
tors in the nose pick up odors from the environ¬ 
ment and send that information directly to the 
olfactory bulb, the first relay station in the 
brain. Axel and Buck determined how neurons 
converge in the olfactory bulb, which offered 
insight into how the brain processes smells. 
Each olfactory receptor cell possesses only one 
type of odorant receptor, and each receptor can 
detect a limited number of odorant substances, 
so the olfactory receptor cells are highly special¬ 
ized for a few odors. Most odors are composed 
of multiple odorant molecules, and each odor¬ 
ant molecule activates several odorant recep¬ 
tors, leading to a combined odorant pattern, 
which allows us to recognize and form memo¬ 


ries of approximately 10,000 different odors. 

"Drs. Axel and Buck embody the spirit of 
creativity that gives the university such immea¬ 
surable value and relevance to our world," 
President Lee C. Bollinger said. "Their achieve¬ 
ment adds to Columbia's proud 250-year her¬ 
itage and stands out among the many contri¬ 
butions Columbians continue to make through 
their dedicated research in science and medi¬ 
cine and so many other endeavors." 

Axel and Buck join the list of 70 other peo¬ 
ple who have taught, conducted research or 
studied at Columbia and have 
received the Nobel Prize since 
it was first awarded in 1901, 
including 19 in the category of 
physiology or medicine. 

Gerald D. Fischbach, execu¬ 
tive v.p. of the Medical Center, 
said, "Dr. Axel's work is among 
the most important discoveries 
of the past 50 years, providing 
insights regarding how indi¬ 
viduals perceive their external 
environment. He has been an 
enormously important influence for all the sci¬ 
ences here at Columbia." 

Axel has spent his entire professional 
career at Columbia. In addition to being Uni¬ 
versity Professor, Axel is an investigator for 
the Howard Hughes Medical Institute at 
P&S, an investigator for Columbia's Kavli 
Institute for Brain Science and a member of 
the Center for Neurobiology and Behavior at 
the Medical Center. 

There are no set guidelines for deciding who 
wins the Nobel Prize. Alfred Nobel, the inven¬ 
tor of dynamite who endowed the awards, sim¬ 
ply said the winner "shall have made the most 
important discovery within the domain of 
physiology or medicine." The Nobel Assembly 
at Stockholm's Karolinska Institutet selects the 
medicine prizewinner after inviting nomina¬ 
tions from previous recipients, professors of 
medicine and other professionals worldwide. 
The awards will be presented on December 10, 
the anniversary of Nobel's 1896 death. 





A s day turned to night on October 2, the Home¬ 
coming festivities moved from Baker Field 
to Low Library Rotunda, where the Black Alum¬ 
ni Council celebrated its sixth annual Black Alumni 
Homecoming. Among the speakers were (from 
left) Judge Joseph 
A. Greenaway Jr. 

78, Dean Austin 
Quigley, master of 
ceremonies Kwa- 

mena Aidoo '03 and former Lions football star Erick 
Tyrone '03. After the formal program, Tyrone collect¬ 
ed money for the black alumni scholarship. 
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Columbia Hosts Second 
World Leaders Forum 


olumbia welcomed 
more than a dozen 
global leaders to cam¬ 
pus in September for the sec¬ 
ond annual World Leaders 
Forum, a weeklong series of 
lectures, symposia and panel 
discussions, which coincided 
with the fall meeting of the 
U.N. General Assembly. The 
events were developed in 
conjunction with the School 
of International and Public 
Affairs and the Earth Institute. 
Following, from the Columbia 
Daily Spectator, is some of 
what was said: 

"We must subscribe to and 
practice basic principles of 
pluralistic democracy, we sup¬ 
port the view that if people 
were allowed to express 
themselves, then they would¬ 
n't take to guns. I assure you 
there won't be any weapons 
in Liberia come election time 
[in October 2005]. 

— Charles Gyude Bryant, 

CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL TRANSI¬ 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT OF LIBERIA, 
WHICH HAS GONE THROUGH A CIVIL 
WAR DURING THE PAST 14 YEARS 

"Twenty percent of our territo¬ 
ry is under occupation ... 
Negotiations cannot go on for¬ 
ever ... Patience has its limits." 
— Ilham Heydar oglu Aliyev, 

PRESIDENT OF AZERBAIJAN 

"Real peace cannot be 
achieved in Colombia without 
real economic stability and 


growth. We cannot ask farm¬ 
ers to stop growing coca with¬ 
out offering them an economi¬ 
cally sustainable alternative." 

— Carolina Barco Isakson, minis¬ 
ter OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF COLOMBIA 

"The world is changed, and l 
think it's imporant that the 
countries get to know each 
other. We have something to 
contribute. Keep your eyes 
open, and watch out for 
Latvia." 

— Vaira Vike-Freiberga, 
president of Latvia 

"We offered solidarity when 
some of America's closest 
partners showed discontent. 
[But l do] not want to choose 
between America and Europe. 
Poland is not a world power 
and does not make preten¬ 
sions to be. Poland needs 
both Europe and America." 

— Wlodzimierz Cimoszewicz, 

FOREIGN MINISTER OF POLAND 

"Mozambique and Africa are 
living in abject poverty. Pover¬ 
ty is highest in rural areas, 
and in Mozambique, 80 per¬ 
cent live in rural areas." 

— Joaquim Alberto Chissano, 

PRESIDENT OF MOZAMBIQUE 

"The 20th century is the most 
tragic century in the history of 
mankind. It is strange that the 
progress of democracy comes 
only after great violence." 

— Ion Iliescu, president 
of Romania 




President Lee C. Bollinger welcomes Vaira Vike-Freiberga, 
president of Latvia, to the World Leaders Forum. 
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Howard, Thomas Spearhead 
University Diversity Initiatives 



Jean Howard (left) is the new vice provost for diversity initiatives 
and Corlisse Thomas heads the Office of Multicultural Affairs. 


PHOTOS: COURTESY OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


T he University and the Col¬ 
lege have announced two 
appointments as part of 
the ongoing effort to promote a 
diverse and intellectually vibrant 
community that is responsive to 
the world's — and Columbia's — 
changing landscape. 

Jean E. Howard, William E. 
Ransford Professor of English, 
has been named to the new posi¬ 
tion of vice provost for diversity 
initiatives. Her main task will be 
to lead University efforts in sub¬ 
stantially increasing the represen¬ 
tation of traditionally underrepre¬ 
sented groups on the faculty and 
in senior administration. She also 
will promote scholarly initiatives 
aimed at understanding diversity 
challenges in the 21st century's 
global community. 

"In making this appointment," 
said President Lee C. Bollinger, 
"Columbia reaffirms its commit¬ 
ment to promoting intellectual 
excellence, recognizing that this 
goal can be realized only if the 
University, in all of its aspects, 
reflects the diversity of American 
society and of the complex world 
in which we live." 

A faculty member since 1988, 
Howard is a distinguished early 
modem literature scholar and 
has received many awards, 
including a Guggenheim Fellow¬ 
ship. She also is an experienced 
administrator and has served on 
the University's Academic 
Review Committee and on the 


executive committee of the Facul¬ 
ty of Arts and Sciences. She 
chaired the Commission on the 
Status of Women and was direc¬ 
tor of the Institute for Research 
on Women and Gender. 

To promote inclusion and diver¬ 
sity, an Office of Multicultural 
Affairs has been created for the 
College and SEAS under the lead¬ 
ership of Corlisse Thomas, associ¬ 
ate dean of student affairs and 
multicultural affairs. 

"Issues of race and ethnicity 
are everyone's issues," said Dean 
Austin Quigley. "We take enor¬ 
mous pride in our diversity and 
the benefits it provides everyone. 
Knowing how to use diversity as 
a resource requires a fundamental 
commitment on our part, and we 
are making that commitment." 

The Office of Multicultural 
Affairs will spearhead efforts to 
enhance the growing number of 
intercultural community programs, 
provide diversity education, advise 
undergraduate cultural student 
org- anizations and strengthen cul¬ 
turally-based mentoring programs 
"to create a greater sense of com¬ 
munity and improve the quality of 
life for students at Columbia," 
according to the office's website. 

The moves come following sev¬ 
eral incidents last winter that led 
to student protests concerning the 
campus' racial climate. Among the 
items called for by student pro¬ 
testers were a multicultural affairs 
office and more faculty of color. 
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Hood, Shahabuddin, Smit Honored at Great Teacher Awards Dinner 


T ames F. Bender Professor of 
I Psychology Donald C. Hood 
I and Perwez Shahabuddin, 

* professor of industrial engineer¬ 
ing and operations research at 
SEAS, were presented with 2004 
Great Teacher Awards at the Soci¬ 
ety of Columbia Graduates 
Awards Dinner in Low Library 
Rotunda on September 29. A spe¬ 
cial service award was given to 
Professor J.W. Smit, the Queen 
Wilhelmina Professor of the His¬ 
tory of the Low Countries, for his 
commitment to undergraduate 
teaching and for having taught all 
four of the basic Core Curriculum 
courses. About 150 people attend¬ 
ed, including society members, 
faculty and staff. 

Hood, a faculty member since 
1969, is committed to undergradu¬ 
ate teaching and often works with 
students in advanced courses that 
train them for graduate work. He 
received the 1993 Mark Van Doren 
Award for Outstanding Teaching. 
Hood served as the University's 
v.p. for Arts and Sciences from 


1982-87, has 
chaired the psy¬ 
chology depart¬ 
ment on several 
occasions and 
served on the 
College's Com¬ 
mittee on 
Instruction 
from 1993-97. 

Shahabud¬ 
din, who has 
taught at SEAS 
since 1995, was 
a researcher at 
IBM's T.J. Wat¬ 
son Research 
Center in York- 
town Heights, 

N.Y., where he 
specialized in systems analysis. A 
graduate of the Indian Institute of 
Technology, Shahabuddin 
received his Ph.D. in operations 
research from Stanford in 1990. In 
1997, he received the Distin¬ 
guished Faculty Teaching Award 
given by SEAS alumni. 

Dean Austin Quigley spoke at 


the dinner, not¬ 
ing that for stu¬ 
dents, as well as 
professors, "The 
highlight is 
what happens 
in the class¬ 
room." Hood 
echoed that 
statement, say¬ 
ing in his accep¬ 
tance speech, 
"Teaching is 
about students 
... things have 
changed in the 
years that I've 
been here, but 
have students 
changed? No. 
Our students are very different — 
they are intellectually engaged and 
aggressive ... more probing, more 
challenging." He concluded, "I 
have a great job." 

Smit discussed the importance 
of the Core in today's changing 
world and the unprecedented 
growth of the world's economy 


and knowledge. "Students need 
exercises in clear thinking, not 
partisan thinking," said Smit, 
who added that he taught Con¬ 
temporary Civilization, Litera¬ 
ture Humanities, Art Humanities 
and Music Humanities because 
he "couldn't decide what to be 
when I grew up. I am looking for 
students to help me make that 
decision. ... My life would 
become totally empty without 
having [students] around me 
constantly." He jokingly noted, 
however, that the new Frontiers 
of Science is one part of the Core 
he has no plans to teach. 

The Great Teacher Awards 
have been presented since 1949, 
one each to faculty members from 
the College and SEAS. Previous 
award winners include Mark Van 
Doren in 1949, Lionel Trilling '25 
in 1955, Wm. Theodore de Bary 
'41 in 1970, James B. Shenton '49 
in 1976, Eric Foner '63 in 1991, 
Kenneth Jackson in 1999 and 
Provost Alan Brinkley in 2003. 

Lisa Palladino 



"Teaching is about students," 
says Donald C. Hood (right), 
who received a Great Teacher 
Award along with Perwez Sha¬ 
habuddin on September 29. 
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Alumni Participate in Leadership Conference 




M ore than 100 
enthusiastic 
alumni, students 
and parents braved the 
remains of Hurricane Ivan 
to attend the third annual 
Columbia College Fund 
Leadership Conference at 
Casa Italiana on Septem¬ 
ber 18, a day devoted to 
training and informing vol¬ 
unteers and solicitors. 

Many of the attendees 
were Class Agents, mem¬ 
bers of the 2005 Senior 
Class Gift Committee or 
Columbia College Today class 
correspondents. 

"Your presence here is mak¬ 
ing for significant changes at 
Columbia," said Derek Wittner 
'65, dean of alumni affairs and 
development, who described 
an upcoming campaign to raise 
money for financial aid and 
other College initiatives. "What 
you do is going to help make it 
all possible." 

Attendees participated in six 
workshops: John Jay Associates 
giving, inspiring reunion gift 


Susan Birnbaum, executive director of 
the Columbia College Fund, describes 
the importance of participation and 
annual giving. 

PHOTOS: MASHA VOLYNSKY '06 


committees, young alumni fund 
raising, increasing participation, 
best practices for a 
class correspondent 
and senior class giving. 

Geoffrey J. Colvin 74, 

P'08, chair of the 
Columbia College Fund, 
hailed what he 
described as "a new 
spirit of volunteerism" 
as boding well for the 
College's future. "For 
the first time, we are 
developing a culture of 


giving at Columbia — 
among alumni, among par¬ 
ents and among seniors," 
said Colvin. 

Kathryn Wittner, associ¬ 
ate dean, student affairs, 
and Katie Conway '02, 
assistant director, alumni 
affairs, described growing 
programs to connect alum¬ 
ni and students, and a 
panel comprising Michael 
Novielli '03, Jennifer 
Schnidman '06 and David 
Chait '07 offered its per- 
- spectives on the value of 
alumni participation to 
young alumni and students. 


Burtt Ehrlich '61 and Will Hunter '02 
share thoughts over lunch. 



Columbia Club of Atlanta 
president Janet Frankston '95 
presents Clayton Marcinak 
'08 with one of four $500 
scholarships for first-semes¬ 
ter books. The Columbia Club 
of Atlanta and the Alumni 
Office hosted the club's 
annual area student send-off 
to Morningside Heights on 
August 15 at the home of 
Alan Abrams 77. More than 
50 people attended, including 
incoming first-years and their 
parents, current students 
and alumni. This was the 
third year the club sponsored 
the scholarships; this year's 
winners, in addition to 
Marciniak, were Andrew Ger- 
shon '08, Konny Huh '08 and 
Alycia Monopoli '08. 

PHOTO: ALAN MARKS '70 
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ALUMNI UPDATES 

■ HAMILTON DINNER: Robert K. 
Kraft '63, owner of the two-time 
Super Bowl champion New Eng¬ 
land Patriots and the major bene¬ 
factor of Columbia's Kraft Family 
Center for Jewish Student Life, 
will be honored on Thursday, 
November 18, with the Alexander 
Hamilton Medal at a benefit din¬ 
ner in Low Library Rotunda. 

Kraft is founder and chair¬ 
man of the Kraft Group of 
Companies, a holding company 
with interests in venture 
investing, sports and entertain¬ 
ment, and paper and packag¬ 
ing. The group also makes and 
holds a number of investments 
in venture stage companies, 
focusing on the cable business, 
radio, business-to-consumer, 
business-to-business, Internet 
technology and infrastructure 


holdings. In the eight seasons 
that Kraft has owned the Patri¬ 
ots, the team has qualified for 
the playoffs six times and won 
Super Bowls in 2002 and 2004. 

For more information on the 
dinner, please contact Shelley 
Grunfeld, Alumni Office manag¬ 
er of special events: (212) 870- 
2288 or rg329@columbia.edu. 

■ HAMILTON EXHIBIT: AS a 

part of its 200th anniversary, 

The New-York Historical Society 
is providing an extensive intro¬ 
duction to the life and lasting 
influence of Alexander Hamilton 
(Class of 1778). "Alexander 
Hamilton: The Man Who Made 
Modern America," features rare 
historical objects and docu¬ 
ments associated with Hamilton 
and the Founding era, including 
copies of the Constitution and 
the Federalist Papers. 


The exhibit includes a gallery 
of ideas championed by Hamil¬ 
ton, such as the free press and 
a manufacturing-based econo¬ 
my, and how they have become 
the basis for modern society. 
Also featured is an installation 
dedicated to Hamilton's fatal 
duel with Aaron Burr, with items 
such as the pistols used. Also 
featured is an original multi- 
media play, Alexander Hamilton: 
in Worlds Unknown. 

The NYHS will run a series of 
programs in conjunction with the 
exhibit. Topics include "Hamil¬ 
ton's innovations: Today's Suc¬ 
cess Stories," "Hamilton's Consti¬ 
tutional Vision: in His Time, In 
Later Eras, For Our Time" and 
"Hamilton vs. Jefferson," which 
will feature an alumni debate 
between Columbia Law and Uni¬ 
versity of Virginal Law School. 

The exhibit is open Tuesdays 


through Sundays, 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
through February 28, 2005. 

For more information, call 
(212) 873-3400 or visit WWW. 
alexanderhamiltonexhibition.org. 

■ EMMYS: Angels in America, 
an HBO miniseries adaptation 
of the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
play by Tony Kushner 78, won 
11 Emmys at the 56th Emmy 
Awards, including outstanding 
miniseries, best actor (Al Paci¬ 
no), best actress (Meryl Streep) 
and best director (Mike 
Nichols). Kushner, who gave a 
rousing speech at Class Day in 
May, received an Emmy for 
best writer. The miniseries, 
about the 1980s AIDS crisis 
and tolerance for gays, sur¬ 
passed the nine awards 
received by Roots in 1977 to 
become the most honored 
miniseries in television history. 


IN MEMORIAM 

■ Lea Baechler, assistant dean of 
academic affairs and a member of 
the Dean's Office staff since 1998, 
passed away on October 1 at the 
age of 52. Baechler was involved 
in almost all of the College's 
endeavors and was well-known 
and respected by students, 
administrators and alumni. 

Born in Milford, Del., Baechler 
moved with her family to Holly¬ 
wood, Fla., and graduated from 
South Broward H.S. After earning 
her B.A. from Florida Internation¬ 
al University, Baechler earned a 
master's from the University of 
Idaho in 1977 and an M.F.A. in 
creative writing from Columbia in 
1987. At the time of her death, she 
was putting the final touches on 
her Columbia doctoral disserta¬ 
tion, "Twentieth Century Ameri¬ 
can Elegies: Loss, Mourning and 
Poetic Process." 

Dean Austin Quigley, who 
spoke at the memorial service 
held in Baechler's honor on Octo¬ 
ber 5 at St. Paul's Chapel, noted 
how much of Baechler's work 
focused on "finding strength in 
what's left behind." The program 
at the service noted, "Lea was 
taken by the challenge of articu¬ 
lating through poetry the process 
of mourning and loss. Her inter¬ 
est in the elegiac genre, and, in 
particular, elegies written by 


poets to their children or parents, 
exemplifies Lea's very intimate 
and direct relationship with poet¬ 
ry. As a poet and a reader of 
poets. Lea turned to poetry as a 
key to understanding and open¬ 
ing the universe." 

Quigley noted Baechler's abili¬ 
ty to be, within moments of each 
other, "personal, profound and 
professional." He said that when¬ 
ever there was a student who 
thought that the 
rules perhaps did 
not apply to him or 
her, or who needed 
help understand¬ 
ing policies, or had 
a growing career 
outside of Colum¬ 
bia (Julia Stiles and 
Peter Cincotti, for 
example) or need¬ 
ed other special assistance, "We 
sent them to Lea." Baechler was 
equally adept at figuring out 
ways to help a student maneuver 
through the requirements as at 
explaining why a student's 
request was being rejected. "Here 
is where Lea's gifts as a teacher 
were luminescent," said Dean of 
Academic Affairs Kathryn 
Yatrakis. "She would listen very, 
very carefully, and after a quiet, 
yet engaged, discussion, students 
would leave her office more 
knowledgeable not only about the 
reasons for the rejection of a par¬ 


ticular appeal or complaint, but 
... knowing more about them¬ 
selves and invariably feeling bet¬ 
ter armed to move forward with 
their academic work." 

Baechler saw herself as an 
educator and enjoyed teaching 
English, creative writing and Lit¬ 
erature Humanities. She taught 
at Columbia, Barnard, Princeton 
and Idaho. Her personal inter¬ 
ests included spending time with 
her family; she 
was exceptionally 
close to her two 
sisters and three 
nieces. She also 
enjoyed the ocean 
and beaches, the 
Idaho mountains 
and long drives. 

Baechler had 
planned to partici¬ 
pate in the October 17 "Making 
Strides Against Breast Cancer" 
walk; memorial contribution 
checks may be sent (payable to 
American Cancer Society) to 
Office of the Dean, Columbia Col¬ 
lege, 208 Hamilton Hall, MC 2805, 
1130 Amsterdam Ave., New York, 
NY 10027. 

Lisa Palladino 

■ Robert Denoon Cumming, 

Frederick J.E. Woodbridge profes¬ 
sor emeritus of philosophy and 
historian of 20th century Euro¬ 
pean thought, died on August 25. 


He was 87. 

A Columbia professor for 37 
years, Cumming retired in 1985; he 
served as philosophy department 
chairman from 1961-64. The culmi¬ 
nation of his work was the publica¬ 
tion of a four-volume study of Euro¬ 
pean history. Issued across a 10-year 
period, the volumes — Phenomenol¬ 
ogy and Deconstruction: The Dream Is 
Over (1991), Method and Imagination 
(1992), Solitude (2001) and Breakdown 
in Communication (2002) — discuss 
the work of Husserl, Sartre, Heideg¬ 
ger and others. A key work. Starting 
Point: An Introduction to the Dialectic 
of Existence (1996), remains in print. 

Cumming was bom on Cape 
Breton Island, Nova Scotia, and 
traveled extensively in Europe and 
Palestine before graduating from 
Harvard in 1938. A Rhodes scholar 
at Oxford, he stayed in Europe to 
serve in combat intelligence dur¬ 
ing World War II. Part of a liaison 
team with the Free French Army 
which took part in the liberation of 
Paris, Cumming earned the French 
Croix de Guerre for bravery as 
well as the Legion of Merit. After 
studying at the Sorbonne, he 
received his doctorate from the 
University of Chicago in 1950. 

Cumming is survived by his 
wife of 56 years. Dr. Jeanne Han¬ 
nan Cumming; daughter, Ann D. 
Cumming; sister, Isabel Seimer; 
and a grandson. 

Matthew Goldberg '05 GS 
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AROUND THE QUADS 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE TODAY 


CAMPUS NEWS 

■ LIBRARIES: Columbia Univer¬ 
sity libraries recently launched the 
Libraries Alumni and Friends 
Gateway (www.alumni.libraries. 
columbia.edu), an interactive web¬ 
site featuring electronic resources, 
such as searchable databases, 
developed specifically for alumni 
and friends of the Columbia 
Libraries. 

Alumni can search the 
libraries' collections on Colum¬ 


bia Libraries Online Catalog 
(CLIO), as well as the digital 
library collections, including the 
Papers of John Jay and the Digital 
Scriptorium. The program also 
features a variety of research 
tools, such as the ProQuest 
Research Library and ProQuest 
Newspapers databases, which 
provide access to thousands of 
full-text magazines, journals and 
national and regional newspa¬ 
pers, and the ABI/Inform Global 
and American Medical Associa¬ 


tion collections, which offer 
numerous business journals and 
medical publications. 

■ LIBRARIES, ADD: "Jewels in 
Her Crown," an exhibit in honor 
of Columbia's 250th anniversary, 
opened October 8 in the Rare Book 
and Manuscript Library in Butler 
Library. The exhibit showcases 250 
treasures from the special collec¬ 
tions libraries of Columbia, includ¬ 
ing Avery Art and Architecture, 
Barnard, the Burke Library at 


Union Theological Seminary, the 
Health Sciences Library, the Law 
and Music Libraries, the Starr East 
Asian Library and more. 

A printed catalogue accompa¬ 
nies time exhibit; the web version 
(www.columbia.edu/cu/lweb/ 
eresources/ exhibitions/ treasures) 
includes images of all items. The 
exhibit is open Mondays, 
noon-7:45 p.m. and Tuesdays 
through Fridays, 9 a.m.-4:45 p.m. 
during the school term, through 
January 28. 

■ RANKINGS: Columbia was 
rated the eighth best college in the 
country for African-Americans and 
tops among Ivy schools, according 
to a survey in Black Enterprise mag¬ 
azine that was based on responses 
from 1,855 African-American high¬ 
er education officials. 

A study conducted in 2003 by 
the Institute of International Edu¬ 
cation ranked Columbia as the 
third-leading host campus for 
international students. And a 
study conducted by Professor 
Simon Hix of the London School 
of Economics and Political Science 
ranked Columbia's political sci¬ 
ence department No. 1 in the 
world based on the number of 
articles published in the 36 most 
influential political science jour¬ 
nals during the past five years. 

■ ALICE TURNS 10: Go Ask 
Alice!, the innovative online health 
Q&A service produced by the Uni¬ 
versity's Health Education Pro¬ 
gram, celebrated its 10th anniver¬ 
sary at an October 7 luncheon 

on College Walk. The website 
(www.goaskalice.columbia.edu) 
provides users with credible, 
accessible health and well-being 
information. It notes, "While the 
Q&As are chosen, researched and 
written with CU readers in mind, 
the site has an audience that runs 
the gamut of age, ethnicity, nation¬ 
ality and political persuasion." 

In its 10 years, "Alice" has 
answered nearly 3,000 questions 
about relationships; sexuality; 
sexual health; emotional health; 
fitness; nutrition; alcohol, nicotine 
and other drugs; and general 
health. The site is supported by a 
team of CU health educators, 
health care providers and other 
health professionals, along with 
information and research special¬ 
ists from health-related organiza¬ 
tions worldwide, and is 
available to the public. 


all jmni@mli imbia 


Now you and your fellow graduates can 
secure a lifelong Columbia e-mail address. 


Register with alumni@columbia, 
the University’s alumni e-mail 
forwarding service. 


To learn more, visit the development 
and alumni relations Web site: 

www.columbia.edu/cu/alumni/forward 
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Joining is simple! 




Just visit 
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Click 


Enter your... 

Full Name 

Alumni Identification Number 
Birth Date 
Class Year 
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COLUMBIA LION 

2960 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK, NY 10027-9999 
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Your Alumni Identifcotion Number can be found on the 
mailing label of your Columbia College Today magazine. 


2l Click 



NOTE: In some cases, alumni may experience difficulty 
registering due to missing information on file. If the verification 
system does not recognize you, please fill out the error 
screen form as completely as possible, including an e-mail 
address, so that we can contact you with a solution. 


Are you 
connected? 


More than 10,000 alumni are connected 
through the Columbia E-Community, an 
exclusive, secure and free online community 
for alumni of Columbia College and the Fu 
Foundation School of Engineering and 
Applied Science. 

On the E-Community, alumni can 

• update their alumni records 

• search an online directory to find a 
Columbia friend 

• create a buddy list of classmates 

• network, post jobs, or post a resume 

• interview potential students (ARC) 

• view Columbia event calendars 

• create and view photo albums 

• interact though discussion boards 

• utilize other services that enable alumni to 
stay in touch with each other and the College. 

Please send any questions, ideas or 
suggestions to 

Adlar Garcia ’95 

Director of Electronic Programs 

ecom@columbia.edu 
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Opening 
the Gates 


John Kluge ’37 Invests in the Future 
With the Kluge Scholars Program 

By Shira Boss-Bicak '93 

PHOTOS: EILEEN BARROSO 


T he Kluge Scholars Program has opened Columbia's gates to 
hundreds of promising students and enriched their College 
experiences. Cynthia Young '91 is just one of the many who 
have benefited from the generosity of John Kluge '37. 

"If I had not received a Kluge scholarship, I would have been just 
another Cleveland kid working full time and going to community 
college," says Young, who graduated magna cum laude and is an 
assistant professor of English and American studies and ethnicity at the University of 
Southern California. "[Kluge's] willingness to invest in human potential, that commit¬ 
ment to leveling the economic and racial playing field, helped me reach my goals and 
lies at the very core of who I am as an activist, teacher and researcher." 


On October 1, the University celebrated Kluge's 
90th birthday with a black-tie dinner. Kluge, a 
German immigrant and College scholarship recip¬ 
ient, became one of America's most successful 
entrepreneurs and a generous philanthropist. His 
multi-million dollar 
gifts have endowed the 
Kluge Scholars Program 
at the College, which 
supports intercultural 
and international stu¬ 
dent populations. 

"Columbia College 
has for decades func¬ 
tioned as a social escala¬ 
tor for young people 
whose ability to learn is 
not matched by their 
ability to pay the cost of 
such learning," notes 


Dean Austin Quigley. "It says a lot about John that, 
when he decided to give back to Columbia, he chose 
to strengthen and support this aspect of its tradition. 
As he will always point out, the diversity of the stu¬ 
dent body at Columbia is a resource for all of our 
students, as they learn 
together not only from 
and with the faculty, but 
also from and with each 
other. For John, the best 
investments we make in 
life are our investments 
in other people, and 
through this program, he 
has invested extensive 
resources in the young 
people of today and in 
the intellectual, intercul¬ 
tural and international 
leaders of tomorrow." 



President Lee C. Bollinger and his wife, Jean Magnano 
Bollinger, welcome John Kluge '37; his wife, Tussi; his 
son, John Jr. '05; and John Jr.'s guest, Anne Rawlings. 
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Kluge and his wife, Tussi, join current Kluge Scholars at a reception at the President's House prior to the gala dinner. 



Kluge Scholars Monique Alves '07 (foreground) and Kimberly 
Ramos '06 meet their benefactor at the pre-dinner reception. 



Kluge accepts a book of remembrances from Mignon Moore '92, a 
former Kluge Scholar who now is an assistant professor at Columbia. 



Bollinger chats with two former Kluge Scholars who have earned 
Ph.D.s, Kimberley Johnson '89 (left) and Ayanna Thompson '94. 


T he Kluge Scholars Program started in 1987, the 50th 
anniversary of Kluge's graduation from the College, 
during the presidency of Michael Sovem '53. The 
four-year scholarships, which now extend to some 50 
individuals in each class, provide financial support 
along with extensive programming aimed at promoting intellec¬ 
tual growth, leadership development and global awareness. 

"If I can help disadvantaged students to experience the 
sense of a common enterprise and shared dreams that I knew 
as an undergraduate, then everything we accomplish will be 
even more worthwhile," Kluge said at a University convoca¬ 
tion shortly after the program was founded. 

Students in the program are selected from underrepresented 
populations and are deemed by admissions officers as most 
able to benefit from being part of the Scholars community and 
who will, in turn, contribute significantly to the collective expe¬ 
rience of Columbia students. 

"The ideal candidate is someone who is going to take 
Columbia by storm in many ways, and who will bring a dif¬ 
ferent perspective and special voice ... someone who will be 
active in the community and a leader on campus," says Jessica 
Marinaccio, director of undergraduate admissions. 

Imo Nse Imeh '02, the son of Nigerian immigrants, performs 
in a gospel choir, has exhibited his paintings and drawings in 
galleries and sold them to collectors and worked with curators 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art on an exhibition of 1929-45 
African-American art. He is pursuing a doctorate in art history 
at Yale. Another former Kluge Scholar, Ben Jealous '97, became 
a Rhodes Scholar and is director of the U.S. Domestic Human 
Rights program at Amnesty International USA. 

Without receiving a Kluge Scholarship, says Sheila Dvorak 
'03, "I would not have been able to attend Columbia, and I would 
have been trapped in the cycle of poor begets poor that affects so 
many of the disadvantaged in our society." Dvorak directed the 
109th Varsity Show and other campus productions and since 
graduation has co-founded a Brooklyn theater company. 

"Our goal is to recruit and attract outstanding students from 
across the nation and around the world," says Marinaccio, "and 
having the Kluge program to honor and support such students 
allows us to do that at an even higher level." 

Denise De Las Nueces '03 was class salutatorian and attends 
Harvard Medical School. She recalls, "I entered Columbia 
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Kluge and his wife, Tussi, are flanked by Dean Austin Quigley and his wife, 
Patricia Denison. 


Bollinger presents Kluge with the Alumni Federation 
Medal as Kluge's wife, Tussi, beams. 


armed with the comforting knowledge that I could dedicate my 
time not to worrying about paying for college expenses, but 
rather to tackling my academics and broadening my experience 
through extracurricular activities." 

D uring their four years on campus, Kluge Scholars 
belong to a community that shares social, cultural 
and academic opportunities. Each semester, in 
addition to cultural outings and off-campus events 
with faculty or other guests, five major events are 
arranged around a theme. The fall semester theme is "America on 
the World Stage," and includes speakers and discussion groups 
about the changing media, the origins of AIDS in Africa and 
America's recovery from 9-11. These events also are open to mem¬ 
bers of the John Jay, C.P. Davis and Global scholar programs. 

"It's more than community; we're trying to develop lead¬ 
ers," says Lavinia Lorch, assistant dean and head of the Schol¬ 
ars and Fellowships office. "What we try to instill in [the stu¬ 
dents] complements their academic experience and dorm life. 
It's a leadership development program." Often, meeting guests 
at events leads to internships for the students, which can oth¬ 
erwise be difficult for first-year students to attain, Lorch noted. 

During their first year, the Scholars participate in the Kluge 
Columbia Journey program. A groups of about 20 students is 
assigned to a graduate student mentor and, once a month, they 
attend a Columbia cultural or intellectual event together and dis¬ 
cuss its importance and implications. Mentoring is a key to lead¬ 
ership development in the program and enables students to meet 
other leaders and understand the reciprocal relationship between 
receiving and giving personal and professional support. 

"As a Kluge Scholar, I have participated in intellectual dis¬ 
course with people renowned in their fields, from academic 
scholars to CEOs to presidents of countries, and I am learning 
my civic duty as an educated person within the society around 
me," wrote Monique Alves '07 in a thank-you note to Kluge. "I 
can only hope to live up to and beyond that duty as you have 
in your generosity toward so many students." 

Another component of the program is internship opportunities. 
Last year, the Kluge Scholars program began to offer Kluge School- 
Based Mental Health Internships. Designed by Dr. Owen Lewis, a 
professor in Columbia's medical school's child and adolescent 
psychiatry department, and Paulina Loo, the director of psychi- 



Kluge shakes hands with a Kluge Scholar as Sen. Christopher 
Dodd (D.-Conn.) looks on. 



Kluge visits with (from left) V.P. of Arts & Sciences Nicholas 
Dirks; College Associate Dean of Administration Susan Mesch- 
er; Dirks' wife, assistant professor Janaki Bakhle; and Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees David Stern. 
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John Kluge ’37, Businessman 


and Entrepreneur 



ii T ohn Kluge ranks as one of the least known 

I but most powerful moguls in the modern televi- 
I sion industry in the United States," according to 
/ the Museum of Broadcast Communications in 
Chicago. 

Born in 1914 in Chemnitz, Germany, Kluge immigrated 
when he was 8. He grew up in Detroit and won a scholar¬ 
ship that allowed him to attend the College. 

"Looking back at my life as an undergraduate at 
Columbia, I remember it as a time of hard work — not 
only schoolwork, but also the part-time jobs that helped 
my classmates and me to get by in those years following 
the Depression," Kluge said in 1988, upon receiving an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree from the University. 

Kluge's first job after graduation was at a printing com¬ 
pany in Detroit. During World War II, he served in the 
Army, becoming a captain in military intelligence. 

Embracing entrepreneurship, Kluge gradually acquired 
media outlets, starting with a radio station, WGAY, in Mary¬ 
land, and expanding into other radio stations and then inde¬ 
pendent television stations. He bought syndicated rights to 
television shows and movies, and later invested in telecom¬ 
munication technologies. Metromedia, the company he 
built, grew into the largest independent television business 
in the United States and diversified into other areas. 

In 1986, Kluge sold his television interests to Rupert 
Murdoch and became more involved with philanthropy. 
According to Forbes , he was at that time the wealthiest 
individual in America. 

In addition to endowing the Kluge Scholars Program at 
Columbia with the largest gifts to the University by an indi¬ 
vidual, Kluge has contributed generously to the Library of 
Congress, where he formed the James Madison Council, a 
private sector advisory board. He also founded there the 
Kluge Center, which brings scholars and politicians together, 
and helped fund the National Digital Library project, which 
makes the library's educational resources more accessible. 

"I'd rather by far invest in people than buildings," Kluge 
says. "If l can help a person to improve his or her mind, that 
will pass on to their children and to their children's children." 

S.B.B. 


atric services in three public schools in Washington Heights, the 
program combines field work with academic study in mental 
health. The paid interns attend a weekly seminar taught by Lewis 
and work for two hours each week with a challenged public school 
student, meeting with parents, teachers and clinicians involved. 

"[Dr. Lewis] treats them like medical students and invites 
outside speakers," Lorch says. "The program was so successful 
and exciting that it has changed the career plans of a number of 
students." Some students who participated last year have asked 
to continue this year as volunteers. Internship and outreach 
opportunities also include participation in the University's 
Double Discovery Center, in which students tutor inner city 
high school students, and visits to the Library of Congress to 
participate in ventures such as the digital library project. 

Kluge's generosity also has expanded career horizons for stu¬ 
dents through grants for summer research projects. Open to all 
students in underrepresented populations at the College, not only 
to Kluge Scholars, the program funds independent research proj¬ 
ects conducted with faculty sponsorship. These projects provide 
opportunities for travel, supervised research and writing. 

"Many of those who have gone on for Ph.D.s started with a 
research project," noted Associate Dean of Administration Susan 
Mescher. This summer, students conducted research at locations 
across the United States as well as in Cuba, Ethiopia and Brazil. 

The summer research program also is a way for undergrad¬ 
uate students to get a taste of what doctoral study and a career 
in academia may be like. A disproportionately low number of 
minority students nationwide earn doctoral degrees and 
become professors, and Kluge believes one way to help reme¬ 
dy that imbalance is to provide additional support and encour¬ 
agement to those interested in pursuing such a career. More 
than a dozen Kluge students have gone on to faculty positions 
at American universities, including Columbia. 

"The reason I'm doing it is that, as an immigrant, you are a 
minority," Kluge says. "If minorities get the proper tools, they'll 
do as well as anybody else." 

For students interested in academic careers, the Kluge pro¬ 
gram support extends beyond the undergraduate years. Those 
who complete doctorate degrees can have their undergraduate 
loans reduced through the Kluge Loan Forgiveness program. 

"It is difficult for many students to think outside the box of tra¬ 
ditional careers, and particularly so for minority students, who 
may be of the first generation in their families to attend college or 
who may not have a family history or background in academia," 
says Leslie Harris '88, a former Kluge Scholar who earned a Ph.D. 
from Stanford in 1999 and teaches at Emory University. 

Ayanna Thompson '94 describes how her perception of aca¬ 
demia and her potential career in it was changed by the Kluge 
program: "I was aware of the lack of women of color teaching 
the literature courses I so much enjoyed. ... I was not convinced 
that this was a field that was open to women of color. ... It was 
not until I learned of the Kluge program that I realized someone 
else believed that young people of color might want to pursue 
jobs in the academy." Thompson earned a Ph.D. from Harvard 
in 2001 and teaches at the University of Arizona. 

"To me, philanthropy comes naturally because I know that when 
you pass out of this picture, you don't take anything with you," 
Kluge says. "With the sands of time, we make very little difference, 
but what difference we can make we should try to make." Q 


Contributing writer Shira Boss-Bicak '93 is a New York City- 
based freelance journalist. 
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JOHN KLUGE '37 


Kluge Honored at Gala Dinner 

M ore than 300 

members of the 
Columbia family, 
one-third of 
them current or 
former Kluge Scholars, celebrat¬ 
ed John Kluge '37's 90th birth¬ 
day at a black-tie dinner in Low 
Library Rotunda on October 1. 

"Columbia would not be the 
great institution it is today were 
it not for John Kluge," said Uni¬ 
versity President Lee C. Bollinger, 
who presented Kluge with the Alumni 
Federation Medal and announced that 
several trustees, inspired by Kluge's 
efforts, had agreed to create a $5 million 
scholarship endowment to benefit inter¬ 
national students. 

Dean Austin Quigley described Kluge 
as "an innovative businessman with an 
inexhaustible interest in world history, 
global culture and other people" and 
spoke about the remarkable success of the Kluge Scholars Program, which 
provides financial support and enhanced programming at the College for as 
many as 50 students each year. 

"John never forgets what is was like to be a teenager nursing large ambitions in little rooms, having latent talents 
with no arena in which to develop them, having high aspirations but not the resources with which to nurture them. 
Consequently, many of John's major philanthropic investments have been in young people whose great talents deserve 

to be matched by even greater opportunities," said Quigley. 

Kluge told the guests how his Columbia experience changed his 
life, starting with his having been awarded a scholarship. "If it hadn't 
been for Columbia, my path would have been entirely different in 
life," he said. "Columbia gave me an opportunity, and you scholars 
have an opportunity. The only way you can really repay that opportu¬ 
nity is for you to help someone else." 

Highlighting the evening was a 20-minute video that showed Kluge's 
journey from 8-year-old German immigrant to successful entrepreneur 
to generous philanthropist. Among the distinguished guests in atten¬ 
dance were Sen. Christopher Dodd (D-Conn.), Lady Sainsbury of 
Turville, businessmen David Rockefeller, Frank Bennett Jr., Gerald 
Schoenfeld and James H. Billington, the Librarian of Congress. 

Several Kluge Scholars spoke during the program, including assis¬ 
tant professor of sociology Mignon Moore '92, the first African- 
American alumna to be named to the College faculty. She thanked 
Kluge for endowing a program at Columbia that ensures the contin¬ 
ued social and economic upward mobility of young people for whom 
progress might otherwise be much more difficult. 

Two books were presented as gifts to Kluge and his wife, Tussi; a 
formal collection of statements written by Kluge Scholars about the 
ways in which their experiences at Columbia impacted their lives, 
and a collection of less formal mementos and expressions of grati¬ 
tude from Kluge Scholars in a scrapbook format. 

The evening concluded with the presentation of a large cake and 
birthday cake, urged on by (from left) his wife the guests Singing "Happy Birthday." 

Tussi, Thompson, Bollinger and Quigley. S.B.B. 



As Quigley addresses the audience, (from left) Alumni 
Federation President Paul Thompson, Bollinger and Kluge 
Scholars Jessica Perez '06, Reginald Gossett '06, Aiejan- 
dra Montenegro '98 and Mignon Moore '92 look on. 



to blow out the candles on his 



Kluge accepts a framed class banner 
from Kluge Scholars Jessica Perez '06 
and Reginald Gossett '06. 



Kluge Scholars rise for a round of applause from those 
in attendance at the dinner, in Low Library Rotunda. 



Trustee Phil Milstein '71 arrives for 
the Kluge Dinner with his wife, 
Cheryl, and mother, Vivian. 
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Sparkle 

Following a family mishap, 
Christopher Radko ’81 built 
a thriving business producing quality 
ornaments for Christmas 
and other occasions 


By Sarah Lorge Butler '95 


Christopher Radko '81's career began with a bang, albeit an 
unfortunate one. In December 1984, Radko urged his family to 
replace its rusty old Christmas tree stand with a newer model. 
A week before the holiday, the tree, in its new stand, abruptly 
fell over, and thousands of exquisite, mouth-blown European 
glass ornaments — family heirlooms dating back decades — 
came crashing down with it. 

Radko hadn't exactly been in his father's good graces before 
the boughs broke: At Columbia, Radko rejected his father's 
entreaties to go pre-med and dropped the sciences to major in 
English. After graduation, Radko's father put down a deposit 
for Radko's first semester at the Law School, but Radko went 
to Paris and taught instead. At the time of the tree disaster, 
Radko was in New York working in a talent agency's mail- 
room and earning $8,000 a year, far from the advanced-degree 
professional his father had envisioned. 

Radko, then 24, set out to replace some of the ornaments, but 
could find only cheap plastic varieties. While traveling the next 
summer in Poland, his parents' homeland, Radko found a man who was willing to 
make glass ornaments — similar to those that had adorned the Radko family tree — 
under his direction. Radko brought them back to the United States and showed them 


From the original 65 ornaments, Christopher Radko '81's offerings now number 900. 

PHOTOS: © STARAD, INC. BY CHRISTOPHER RADKO. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
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to his coworkers at the talent agency, who placed orders. Soon 
after, Radko began taking a shopping bag of samples door-to- 
door to Manhattan retailiers on his lunch hour, hopeful of sup¬ 
plementing his mailroom wages. 

Within two years, Radko had sold $100,000 worth of orna¬ 
ments. He quit his job at the talent agency and devoted him¬ 
self full-time to his new business. "I was tickled pink to be 
able to do it, because I love Christmas, I love the holidays 
and I love the sparkle," Radko says. "I love that any holiday 
is a chance to connect with the people we care about." 

With L'Affaire Fir behind them, Radko reconnected with 
his father. Dr. Stan Radko. The senior Radko passed away in 
1998, but he lived to see the company take off and to see his 
son become a success story that could only be described, 
appropriately, as smashing. In 2003, sales at Christopher 
Radko (www.christopherradko.com) totaled $50 million. 


I jr 

; 
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R adko skipped his senior year of high school 
in Scarsdale, N.Y., and started college at 
16. When his early encounters with cal¬ 
culus and organic chemistry resulted in 
Cs, he confided in his pre-med adviser, 

Patricia Geisler, that he didn't want to be a doctor and 
was only doing it to please his father. She steered him 
toward law and told him he could major in whatever 
he wanted so long as he did well on the LSATs. 

Radko soaked up the course material in his Eliza- f 
bethan literature classes and enjoyed the Columbia 
theater scene, where he met Jo Barry (nee Slosberg) 

Barnard '81. Soon after, he asked her to type a 
paper for him. They have been friends since, and 
Radko is godfather to Barry's son. 

Although Radko points out that "there are no 
pre-ornament classes at Columbia; it's not some¬ 
thing you grow up expecting to do," Barry says she's 
not surprised that her friend commands a business 
with 85 full-time employees in the U.S. and manufacturing 
operations in Poland, the Czech Republic, Italy and Germany. 

She remembers Radko doing internships at the United 
Nations and with a Broadway show. "It 
was important for him to expand his 
contacts, to be around other successful, 
creative people," Barry says. "This 
was at 17. He was extremely determined, 
/ motivated, and thought outside the 
box from the beginning." 

Barry also recalls Radko 
dragging her up to his 
father's home in Westch- 
lll ester during a Christmas 
■ break to see the huge fami- 
■ ly tree that Radko had 
■ trimmed. "He had decorat¬ 
ed the entire house," Barry 
says. "He was such an 
unusual boy, 6-foot-4, skinny 
and just funny." (Radko was so 
thin during college, Barry says, he 
used to wear a double layer of long 
underwear beneath his suits to fill him- 
f out when they went dancing.) 

A few years later, when the ornament 



business was in its infancy, Radko went to St. Louis for 
Barry's son's christening. He brought his samples, and he 
and Barry made the rounds to gift stores. There was no 
rejection; each shop placed an order. The ornaments, with 
their original designs, high-quality materials and detailed 
hand painting, were unusual, and nobody else in the 
country was offering anything like them. But Radko's 
success, Barry believes, "was as much the force of his per¬ 
sonality as it was the product. He was charming, and he 
connected with the buyers." 

I n the business' first two years, Radko used two 
weeks of vacation from the talent agency to 
travel to Poland and work with artisans devel¬ 
oping the ornaments he had designed. Together, 
they perfected a seven-day manufacturing 
process that starts with the glassblowing and ends 
with each piece receiving a dusting of glitter and the 
trademark gold Radko crown. Radko then would 
fill a container with ornaments, ship it to his 
mother's home in Westchester and fulfill orders 
out of her garage, employing out-of-work actors 
to help him with the packing. "I learned the busi¬ 
ness from the bottom up," he says, "by doing every 
aspect of it myself at one point." 

The first department store to buy his line was I. 
Magnin; Bergdorf Goodman, Bloomingdale's and 
Macy's followed shortly thereafter. In 1987, Radko 
moved the business to his studio apartment on 
the Upper West Side and hired his first full-time 
employee. "He didn't sleep; he poured every¬ 
thing into getting this business going," Barry 
recalls. "We would laugh, because he fell into it, 
but it made perfect sense. It fit his personality 
and his gifts so well. It allowed him to do some¬ 
thing creative but at the same time not be cooped 
up some place. He likes people too much for that." 
Radko was his own publicist, sending samples to maga¬ 
zine editors and hoping coverage would bolster sales. What 
he couldn't have predicted was that celebrities would be 
drawn to the product. One day he received a call from a 
retailer telling him that Bruce Springsteen had just been in 
and placed a large order. Dolly Parton, Julie Andrews and 
Tom Cruise have his ornaments, as do Katie Couric and Oprah 
Winfrey, both of whom have had Radko on their shows. Barbra 
Streisand convinced him to make Hanukkah ornaments. 
Hillary Clinton asked him to design Christmas displays on the 
mantels of the White House Green Room and Red Room, and 
he decorated the vice president's residence when the Gores 
lived there. He also has lent his design touch to New York's 
Gracie Mansion during the holidays. 

From the original 65 ornaments in his first collection, Radko's 
product offerings have grown to include 900 ornaments this year, 
for every holiday and occasion. He also produces Home for the 
Holidays, a line of ceramics, snow globes, pillows, jewelry and din- 
nerware, and Shiny-Brite, ornaments based on vintage American 
styles from the '40s. Radko conceives all the designs, then works 
with his technology team to transfer the ideas to three-dimension¬ 
al computer models that the carvers use for making molds. 

Each year, two-thirds of the collection is retired and replaced 
with new designs. So for avid Radko collectors, and there are 
thousands of them, the collection never is complete. Among the 
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Each year, two-thirds of the collection is retired and 
replaced with new designs. So for avid Radko collectors, 
the collection never is complete. 


current selections on Radko's 
website are a two-inch 
snowman head and top 
hat called "Snow 
Smirks Gem/' which 
retails for $24, and 
an 8.5-inch limited 
edition nutcracker 
called "Chivalrous 
Cracker," which 
fetches $74. 

The prices 
may be steep, 
but as soon as 
the company 
started making 
money, Radko 
began giving 
some of it away. 
He creates about 12 special designs annually, and their profits 
support such causes as breast cancer, diabetes and AIDS 
research. In the days after 9-11, Radko designed the Brave 
Heart ornament, a 4.5-inch heart with an Amer¬ 
ican flag that benefited the disaster relief 
fund of the American Red Cross. Radko's 
v.p. of sales, Clark Gulliford, notes that 
sales of that ornament totaled nearly $8 
million. 

Radko also sponsors an orphanage in 
Poland near one of the glassblowing fac¬ 
tories. The facility houses 65 children, 
ages 5-18, all of whom are wards of the 
state. He visits at least once a year, and Barry 
recalls how on another visit to St. Louis, 

Radko asked her to set up an appointment for 
him with the principal of the private school her 
two children attended. Radko quizzed the principal 
on what sort of supplies a school would need — every¬ 
thing from pencils, paper and chalk to art supplies. He made 
a huge list, bought it all and sent it to Poland. 

R adko sees the holidays as a chance for people to 
connect, and he has carefully replicated that sense 
of connectedness with his retailers and collectors. 
Not including the department stores, more than 
2,000 retail shops sell Radko's pieces, and he and 
his 28-person sales force travel frequently to the shops, large 
and small, to lend their expertise at drawing customers in the 
door. They'll assist with everything from window displays to 
database marketing to hosting special events. 

But it's the individual collectors who go gaga over Radko, 
who visits at least 50 stores annually for events. Right now, he 
is in the midst of a 35-store tour that will end before Christmas. 
Last year, at an event at Roger's Gardens in Corona del Mar, 


Calif., that was scheduled to begin at 1 p.m., collectors and fans 
started lining up at 6 a.m. "They're ecstatic when they meet 
him," Gulliford says. "Many of the collectors will come year 
after year, and he'll remember things they talked about in the 
past. He'll say, 'How's your daughter?' or they'll share their 
ideas for ornaments. Sometimes, he's with one customer 10 
minutes." When Gulliford started at the company six years 
ago, Radko chastised him for trying to move people through 
the line more quickly. "He wants quality time with each of the 
customers," Gulliford says. 

The Internet also testifies to Radko's popularity. At any 
given time, Radko ornaments are being auctioned on eBay for 
several hundred dollars apiece. Many collectors post photos 
of their homes at various holidays, decked out in Radko- 
designed motifs. They'll even approach him on the street. "I 
don't expect it, but I appreciate it," Radko says. "People who 
collect my ornaments love Christmas, and maybe the orna¬ 
ment has brought some happiness into their family. They tell 
me that, and that's cool." 

Radko's business will celebrate its 20th anniversary next year, 
and he has reaped the benefits of running a successful enter¬ 
prise. He owns homes in Westchester and on Central Park 
West, where he has a rooftop garden (he is pas¬ 
sionate about gardening) that was the setting 
for the first five minutes of the 1999 film The 
Talented Mr. Ripley. But Radko doesn't allow 
himself much free time to enjoy the fruits of 
his labor, as he remains hands-on with his 
business. He maintains a grueling work 
schedule, including travel to Europe and 
signings and appearances at stores and on 
television. "You need to keep an eye on all 
aspects of the company," Radko says. "I care a 
lot about the integrity of my creation, and I don't 
take shortcuts. I'm single, so that kind of tells you 
I'm spending too much time at work." 

"He is as driven and motivated as 
ever," Barry says. "I don't think that's a 

quality that goes away." 

Radko wouldn't have it any 
other way, and he rarely stops 
long enough to take measure 
of what he has done. "I treat 
my life on a day-by-day basis; I 
measure my life in increments 
that small," he says. "At the end 
of the day, I look back and say, 

'This was a good day.' I just want 
to live to be a ripe old geezer and con¬ 
tinue to love my work and bring smiles 
to future generations. o 


Sarah Lorge Butler '95 is an editorial 
projects writer at Sports Illustrated. 
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Orrin 
Keepnews '43 
returned to Columbia 
in fall 1946, burned out 
from flying bombing mis¬ 
sions over Japan in the final 
months of World War II and eager 
to engage his mind in loftier pursuits 
before getting a job. 

Finding an apartment in 
Manhattan was just as hard 
then as now, so Keepnews 
moved back in with his 
parents at Broadway 
and 115th Street and 
enrolled in graduate 
school in English. 

Returning to campus 
after three years as a B- 
29 radar operator in the 
Pacific — an experience 
that made him a life¬ 
long pacifist — Keep- ^ 
news became close with 
a guy he'd known only by 
name during their under- ^ 
graduate years. Bill Grauer 
'43. Grauer was an avid jazz 
record collector who worked at 
WKCR and with whom Keepnews 
would later start what became 
one of the most important 
modern jazz labels of 
the 1950s and '60s, 
Riverside Records, 
which 


Life in 



1 


JAZZ 


Orrin Keepnews '43 has spent a 
half-century as a jazz producer, writer 
and editor, earning five Grammy 
Awards, including one for 
lifetime achievement 


was 

founded in 
Columbia's shadow 
on LaSalle Street. 

"I enrolled in graduate 
school for the express purpose 
of making myself feel literate 
again," says Keepnews, a renowned 
record producer whose 50-year 
career with great artists such 
as Thelonious Monk, Bill 
Evans, Wes Montgomery, 
Sonny Rollins and 
Cannonball Adderley 
recently earned him a 
fifth Grammy award, 
this one for lifetime 
achievement. "I wasn't 
looking for a master's 
degree. I figured I'd go 
to Columbia for howev¬ 
er long it took me to feel, 
W 'Hey, I'm now capable of 
going back into the world 
I wanted to be in,' and 
then I'd look for a job, 
which is pretty much what 
happened." Keepnews had no 
idea at the time that his friendship with 
Grauer would lead him into the 
financially precarious but creative¬ 
ly rewarding world of jazz 
recording, where he's still 
active at 81. 

Keepnews' recent 
output in 


I 
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By Jesse Hamlin 
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Orrin Keepnews '43 says he not only learned the music business producing albums featuring Thelonious Monk 
(right, above), but also life lessons from the bebop pioneer, "who stayed true to himself." 

PHOTO: COURTESY OF FANTASY, INC. 
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“There was something about jazz that reached out and grabbed me.” 


years has included major reissues of 
Ellington and Basie and a sensational 
five-CD Artie Shaw box released in 2001, 
as well as new records with artists such 
as tenor saxophonist Dave Ellis and 
singer Roberta Donnay. He's also pro¬ 
duced singer Weslia Whitfield's records 
for more than a decade. 

A Bronx-born Manhattanite, Keep- 
news went to RS. 98 in Inwood, which 
was then a largely undeveloped middle- 
class enclave of Irish and Jewish families. 

His mother was a teacher and his father 
worked for the welfare department. "We 
weren't as desperate as most people in 
the early '30s," notes Keepnews, who 
studied on scholarship at the progressive 
Lincoln School at 123rd and Amsterdam, 
run by Teachers College. A brainy child 
who had skipped two grades, he was 
pulled back by Lincoln officials, who felt 
it was important socially for a child to be 
with others around the same age. 

Keepnews graduated from Lincoln at 16 and went on to 
Columbia, where he settled naturally into the intellectual milieu. 
Lincoln encouraged its students to "think for yourself, which 
was a pretty radical thing in education at that time," Keepnews 
notes, and that ethos was cultivated at Columbia. He became 
"that most amorphous of things, an English major," and began 
writing about music and other subjects for Spectator, where he 
served on the editorial board his senior year. 

Keepnews became hooked on jazz while in high school, 
hanging out at 52nd Street joints such as Hickory House, where 
he heard famous artists such as Coleman Hawkins, and Nick's 
in the Village, home to New Orleans-style players such as Pee 
Wee Russell and George Brunis. The legal drinking age in New 
York was 18 then, but the concept of carding didn't exist and it 
wasn't hard to belly up to the bar. 

"If you were big enough to walk into a bar and put down the 
75 cents or dollar for a drink, nobody asked if you were old 
enough," Keepnews recalls, sitting in the San Fran¬ 
cisco flat where he's lived since the early '70s, when 
he moved to the Bay Area to run Fantasy Records' 
jazz program. "Friends told me a great place to take 
a date and have a cheap evening was one of the bars 
on 52nd Street or Nick's in the Village. And inci¬ 
dentally, jazz music was played there. I wasn't lis¬ 
tening to records very much. But I heard live jazz in 
my mid-teens because I was illicitly able to hang out 
in these rooms. I was sucked into it and started 
going even if I didn't have a date. There was some¬ 
thing that reached out and grabbed me and held 
onto to me." 

Keepnews was seduced by the energy and beau¬ 
ty of music created anew every night. He continued 
hanging out on 52nd Street while studying at 
Columbia, where he remembers taking Mark Van 
Doren's Shakespeare course, Harrison Steeves' 
comparative literature seminar and a colloquium 


on great books taught by Buck Weaver, 
whom he fondly remembers telling 
some long-winded student, "Having 
said that, what have you said?" It 
remains "the greatest academic put- 
down I've heard," Keepnews, a warm, 
crusty character with a brown-fringed 
pate and a white Vandyke beard who's 
known for his straight-talking volubility 
and wit, says with a laugh. 

Keepnews began reviewing shows 
for Spectator, writing about artists such 
as Pearl Bailey and Carol Charming, 
who performed at the Village Vanguard, 
where Keepnews would produce two 
live recordings in 1961 by pianist Bill 
Evans' seminal trio. Keepnews recalls 
how the Vanguard's now-fabled owner, 
the late Max Gordon, cut him off after 
two rounds of drinks. When he asked 
why, Gordon replied: "The reviews you 
write in the college paper aren't really 
worth more than two rounds of drinks to me, but I don't want to 
see you spending your money for drinks at my prices. So that's 
why you can't have a drink after the free ones." After a pause, 
Keepnews adds, "That was my first experience with a club 
owner, and it hasn't gotten any easier to deal with them since." 

Keepnews recalls being on campus with his folks for an event 
on December 7,1941, when the proceedings were interrupted by 
the news that the Japanese had attacked Pearl Harbor. "It was a 
horrible shock," he says, "but that fact we were being plunged 
into a war was not a big surprise to anybody. You grew up 
knowing it. World War II began when Germany invaded Poland 
in September 1939, when my life at Columbia began. During my 
undergraduate career, there was the knowledge that we were all 
on borrowed time." 

Keepnews joined the Aviation Cadet Corps and was called up 
in spring '43, a few months before graduation. By joining the serv¬ 
ice, he was given credit toward graduation, but he wasn't allowed 
to leave his training program at the University of Vermont in Ben¬ 
nington to attend Commencement. 

After the war, Keepnews spent about three 
months at Columbia before landing a job as a "very 
junior editor" at Simon & Schuster (it was so long 
ago, he adds with a smile, that Mr. Simon and Mr. 
Schuster were there). It was there that Keepnews 
met his late wife, Lucy, then-assistant to the mys¬ 
tery editor. And it was there that he rejected, among 
other books, the first novel of Jack Kerouac '44, 
whose The Town and the City was published after 
the success of his epochal On the Road. Kerouac 
apparently learned that Keepnews had rejected the 
book; a decade later, drunk at the Five Spot, where 
Monk was playing, Kerouac and Keepnews got 
into a row about which the producer remembers 
nothing except Kerouac's punch line: "The trouble 
with you, Keepnews, is that you don't like jazz." 
That cracked up a usually serious young saxo¬ 
phonist named John Coltrane. 



Keepnews worked with many jazz greats, 
including saxophonists Sonny Rollins (top) and 
Cannonball Adderley. 

PHOTO: COURTESY OF FANTASY, INC. 



One of the most famous 
issues of The Record Changer 
celebrated the 50th birthday 
of Louis Armstrong. 

PHOTO: COURTESY OF ORRIN 
KEEPNEWS '43 
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“Our goal was to sell enough records to make the next one.” 


Keepnews was at Simon & Schuster when Grauer asked 
him to edit a magazine. The Record Changer. Grauer was the ad 
salesman and had just bought the publication. Keepnews took 
the gig, largely because it gave him a forum to write whatever 
he wanted, even if it was mostly a labor of love. In 1951, the 
two published a major piece about how RCA Victor — which 
had a custom record-pressing division — had unwittingly 
been pressing bootleg records from its early jazz catalog for a 
fly-by-night firm. Jolly Roger. RCA officials got the idea that 
the Record Changer boys wanted to lease RCA's early Arm¬ 
strong and Bechet masters for reissue, and contacted Keep¬ 
news and Grauer about doing it. Producing records hadn't 
been on their minds, but they figured, why not? 

Keepnews and Grauer became independent producers at 
RCA, and also reissued 1920s Paramount recordings by Ma 
Rainey, Armstrong and others on the new label they named 
Riverside after the magazine's Manhattan telephone exchange 
(like Artie Shaw and The Gramercy Five). They began making 
contemporary jazz records in April 1954, starting with an album 
by pianist Randy Weston. The next year, they signed Monk, the 
great iconoclast whom Keepnews had met 
and interviewed in 1948 at the Greenwich 
Village apartment of Alfred Lion, founder of 
Blue Note Records. Monk's mysterious and 
beautiful music had spoken to Keepnews in 
a way that the music of other pioneers of 
bebop, Charlie Parker and Dizzy Gillespie, 
hadn't. It opened his ears to modern jazz. 

Keepnews was amazed when he phoned 
Monk several years after their only meeting 
to ask him to record for Riverside, and the 
pianist knew who he was — the kid who'd 
written the first article about him in a 
national publication. 

"He was willing to take a chance on this 
new label because, well, he wasn't doing 
anything better, but also because I was 
somebody who had related to him in the 
past,"' Keepnews says. He put out a series 
of Monk albums in the '50s, among them 
Brilliant Corners (1956), which introduced 
Keepnews to saxophonist Sonny Rollins, with whom he would 
work at Fantasy in Berkeley in the '70s, and Thelonious in Action, 
recorded live at the Five Spot in 1958 with the quartet featuring 
tenor saxophonist Johnny Griffin. 

Like Lion and Bob Weinstock, who founded Prestige 
Records, Keepnews says, "We were fans who became record 
companies. If you had your own company and said you were a 
producer, who was going to say you weren't?" 

Keepnews learned the ropes working with Monk, whom he 
calls the greatest artist he's been associated with. It was on-the- 
job training. "Monk was not about to show any mercy. He had 
his standards. I probably learned as much about living from 
him as I did about music. This was a man whose music was ini¬ 
tially ridiculed by people who damn well should've known bet¬ 
ter, a man who stayed true to himself. I learned how to conduct 
my life, what to insist on for myself and of myself. 

"Our goal wasn't to sell a lot of records and get rich,"' con¬ 
tinues Keepnews, whose son, Peter, is an editor at The New York 


Times and whose other son, David, is in public health planning. 
"Our goal was to sell enough records to make the next one. We 
built something out of wanting to build, out of being in love 
with the music. I don't know if we were particularly naive or 
particularly dedicated; either we were very bright or very stu¬ 
pid, but we weren't mediocre." 

Riverside went broke in 1964, a year after Grauer's death. Fan¬ 
tasy bought its catalog and acquired a later Keepnews label, 
Milestones, and the producer had the rare pleasure of reissuing, 
augmenting and putting out alternative takes of his earlier work. 

Working with Monk, Keepnews developed a technique with¬ 
out being aware of it. "I've always thought of myself as more of 
a catalyst than anything else," he says. "I never played an instru¬ 
ment, and I finally figured out that is one of my strengths as a 
producer. I've never felt that I was competing with the musi¬ 
cians or that I could play that solo better. My job became to pro¬ 
vide the best possible environment in which the musicians could 
express themselves. It's not easy, and it's never dull." 

Keepnews came to love live recording after taping Monk live at 
the Five Spot, and he had his first major hit with The Cannonball 
Adderley Quintet in San Francisco, recorded live 
at the Blackhawk in 1959. Eighteen months 
later, he recorded Evans' groundbreaking trio 
with drummer Paul Motian and gifted young 
bassist Scott LaFaro on a Sunday at the Village 
Vanguard. The sessions resulted in two classic 
discs: Sunday at the Village Vanguard and Waltz 
for Debby. Keepnews knew something special 
was happening because "everything was 
sounding right." He wanted to record this 
band, whose improvised interplay changed 
the shape of trio playing, before it split up. 
There'd been tension between Evans and 
LaFaro over the pianist's heroin habit, and 
Keepnews had a feeling this might be their 
last date. He was right, but for another reason: 
Less than two weeks later, LaFaro was killed 
in a freeway crash. 

"I was never in any danger of a habit of 
my own because I was supporting too many 
other habits," says Keepnews, who some¬ 
times finds it difficult to listen to Evans' music, just as it pains 
him at times to hear Adderley and Montgomery, close friends 
who died young. Other times he feels great pride and pleasure 
listening to the records he made with them. 

"Sometimes I'm very sad, and sometimes I feel very remi¬ 
niscent," he says. "Unfortunately, a favorite quote is from 
Casey Stengel in his later years: 'Most people my age are dead 
by now.' Well, most people a hell of a lot younger than me are 
dead by now. I know and love an awful lot of dead people, and 
it bothers me sometimes. But there's nothing I can do about it, 
and I'm in no hurry to join them. 

"I'm not just the guy who made the Riverside Records, 
although as far as I'm concerned, there are some unequaled 
achievements and unequaled artists there," Keepnews says 
with pride. "I've been doing it right up to yesterday." Q 


Jesse Hamlin has written about jazz and art for the San Francis¬ 
co Chronicle for 20 years. 



Keepnews says his job was "to provide 
the best possible environment in which 
the musicians could express themselves." 
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Changing 
A Culture: 

Dianne Murphy Takes Over 
As Columbia’s Athletics Director 

Interview by Phil Wallace ’04 



After a protracted national search, Columbia has its new athletics director. M. 
Dianne Murphy has been named as the successor to the recently retired John 
Reeves; she assumes leadership of the athletics department on November 8. 
Murphy comes to Columbia with impressive credentials. For the past 
six years, she has been athletics director at the University of Denver, 
where she was instrumental in its growth into an NCAA Division 
I school. Under Murphy, Denver won four national championships, 
including one in ice hockey in 2003-04. For her work in expanding 
Denver's rapidly improving athletics department, Murphy was 
named National Association of Collegiate Directors of Athletics 
General Sports Turf West Region Athletic Director of the Year 
for 2003-04. 

Murphy previously held athletic administration positions 
at Cornell and Iowa, and she coached women's basketball 
for 13 years at Eastern Kentucky, Shorter College and 
Florida State, where she received her Ph.D. 

Phil Wallace '04, former associate sports editor, 
columnist and investigative reporter for Spectator 
and director of news and sports for WKCR, inter¬ 
viewed Murphy to learn about her philosophy and 
vision for the future of Columbia athletics. 
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Dianne Murphy and Denver 
hockey coach George 
Gwozdecky hold the 2004 
NCAA championship trophy. 
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into building a program. You've got to have 
infrastructure in terms of policies and proce¬ 
dures, and policies in terms of how you're 
going to deal with disciplinary actions. And 
then, of course, you need good, strong recruit¬ 
ing, from admissions support to knowledge¬ 
able coaches who understand how to promote 
and market and sell your university. 

Then, I think you've got to have strong donor 
support from your alumni, friends and fans. 
Your marketing support in terms of your season 
ticket holders is tremendous. 

Q Some people feel that many of those things 
aren't in place at Columbia, especially in 
terms of resources. Have you been given 
assurances that there will be more resources 
available for athletics under President Bollinger? 


Q You're leaving a school, the University of 
Denver, where you've been very success¬ 
ful competitively — winning four nation¬ 
al championships, including one this past year 
in the high profile sport of ice hockey. And 
you're coming to a school, Columbia, that 
hasn't won a conference football title since 1961, 
a basketball championship since 1968 and has 
won fewer ivy League titles historically and in 
the last five years than any other school. Why 
would you make this change? 

A I look at this as a tremendous opportunity, 
quite frankly, given the fact that Columbia 
University is a wonderful institution in terms of 
its academics, its faculty and its alumni. Obvi¬ 
ously, it's in the best city in the world. I think it's 
a tremendous opportunity to come in while there 
is a lot of interest right now with President [Lee 
C.] Bollinger, his commitment and the trustees' commitment to 
athletics. It's a wonderful institution in terms of the academic 
side of the University, but I think the opportunity is right to also 
complement that with a strong and wonderful athletics program. 
I don't think that athletics and academics are mutually exclusive. 
We've proven that here at the University of Denver, and other 
universities have done that as well: Princeton in the Ivy League, 
Stanford, Duke, Michigan and many others. It's certainly going 
to be a huge challenge, but it's something I feel quite confident in. 

Q At the University of Denver, you were a big part of mov¬ 
ing the school up from the NCAA's Division II to Division 
I school. Can you talk about what that process is like in 
terms of really putting sports on the map at a school where it 
might not have been in the past? 

A There are certain ingredients that make that happen. First 
and foremost, you need a commitment from the senior 
leadership of the university. Certainly, you need that support 
from your "CEO" and that support from the trustees or your 
Board of Regents. We had that at the University of Denver. 

You have to have passionate leadership. You have to have 
people who are committed to making it happen. You need 
visionary leadership — that's what I'm talking about. Anoth¬ 
er component is that you certainly need to have excellent 
academics, where you have strong programs and strong 
majors, to recruit student-athletes. You need a really good fac¬ 
ulty. Then, you've got to have competent athletics administra¬ 
tors, coaches and support staff. Your staff is critical. 

Of course, you need outstanding 
resources — your operating budget, 
your staffing, your office space — and 
you've got to have excellent athletic 
facilities in terms of your practice ven¬ 
ues and your competition sites. 

Then, you really must have a solid 
infrastructure. What I mean by that is a 
strong compliance program. You've 
got to have a strong student-athlete 
support services program, from tutor¬ 
ing to strength and conditioning to 
sports medicine and athletics training 
and equipment. All these elements go 


A I think of the question a little differently. Obviously, those 
are the components that go into making a successful ath¬ 
letics program. You can certainly hire the right athletics direc¬ 
tor, but if you don't support that person with the resources, 
then I don't think you will be successful. 

But part of the job of the athletics director is to generate 
resources, whether it's more resources from within the univer¬ 
sity community, from the corporate world, from ticket revenue 
or from alumni support and your other donors. I think all those 
things are integral to what we're trying to do. 

We're certainly going to need more support from the Universi¬ 
ty. There's no question about that. And I believe that will be there. 
I think it's also incumbent upon me as the athletics director to look 
for new revenue sources. It cannot come from just one source. 

Q lt's interesting you mention that, because John Reeves told 
me toward the end of his tenure that he never viewed his job 
as a fundraiser. Can you talk about your fund-raising plan? 

A Well, first of all, I haven't started the job, so it's difficult to 
give you a plan today. [Editor's note: This interview took place 
in September, before Murphy took over at Columbia.] But suffice to 
say, first and foremost, I think it is the job of the director of ath¬ 
letics to engage in fund raising and cultivating and developing 
relationships, particularly with athletics alumni and other alum¬ 
ni. In this day and age, as a director of athletics at a Division I 
program, a large portion of what we do is generate revenue. Our 
job is to provide the resources for our staff, our coaches and our 
student-athletes. So I think it's incumbent as part of our plan ... 

it will be simply what we did here at the 
University of Denver: to reconnect and 
connect with our most obvious people 
— our alumni who have participated in 
our athletics program — and to do 
some fund raising and bring those peo¬ 
ple back into the program. 

It also will be getting them engaged 
as friends of our program, as friends of 
the University, and then to cultivate 
relationships with them. And then, 
ultimately, they're going to want to 
participate, they're going to want to 
give back to the athletics program. 



President Lee C. Bollinger shares a word with 
Murphy at this fall's Homecoming game. 

PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 
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A second part of the plan will be getting our student-ath¬ 
letes engaged in paying forward to their program. One of the 
programs that we have here [at Denver] is that our student- 
athletes and our coaches give to their program in terms of pay¬ 
ing forward. That develops a habit of giving [that will be in 
place] when they graduate. It's a program that has worked 
very well for us, and it is something that we will talk about at 
Columbia. And that's part of why the Ivies have been so suc¬ 
cessful with their fund raising in general. 

Our plan is not going to be rocket science. It's all about iden¬ 
tifying people who already have a connection, who already 
have an investment in Columbia University. We need to get 
those people more involved. 

Q Space is very much at a premium at Columbia. Where do 
you see space being used for athletic facilities? A lot of 
talk has centered around Manhattanville, and lot of those 
decisions are being made now, without you here. Where do 
you see Columbia and athletic facilities? 

A I think there's a short-term answer and a long-term 
answer. We have to take the existing facilities — because 
we're not going to build tomorrow — and we have to enhance 
those. And I assume, not having been there, that there has been 
a lot of discussion about putting some athletic facilities up at 
Manhattanville, and I think that sounds like a logical answer. 
But that's long-term. That's not tomor¬ 
row. That's not five years from now. So 
we've got to look at what can we do in 
the next five years to help our coaches 
to and to help our student-athletes. 

Q Often a new athletics director will 
come in and hire a number of 
new coaches and other personnel. 

At Columbia, approximately 11 coach¬ 
es have been hired in the past two 
years. Many programs are operating 
with new coaches. There are a lot of 
people who are nervous about you 
making changes right after a number of changes already have 
been made. What do you think about that? 

A Any time there is a change in leadership, people are 
going to be nervous. It's just human nature. I have not 
hired any of the coaches at Columbia. I wasn't there as the ath¬ 
letics director. Coming in, I have to have to have faith and 
trust that the people making those decisions made the right 
decisions. I'm not planning on coming in the first few months 
and making wholesale changes. I need to understand our 
staff. I've got to figure out what they can and cannot do, what 
they're good at, what do they want to do. 

Q What are your expectations from a coach, in terms of his 
or her relationship with the athletics department and in 
terms of wins and losses? 

A lt is so much more than wins and losses, which are prob¬ 
ably a small percentage of what we're talking about. First 
and foremost, we're going to have very high expectations of 
our staff. I don't care where they report to or who they are, I 
can assure you that the level of expectation is going to be sig- 


I don’t care 

about the past 

I only care about 

the future 

nificantly ratcheted up. And I'm talking about everything 
from how we look when we come to work to how we answer 
our mail to how we answer our voicemail. In anything and 
everything that we do, the expectations are going to be signif¬ 
icantly enhanced. 

This is all about changing a culture to excellence and quality. 
That's what we're all about [at Denver]. That's what I'm all 
about. You're going to hear me talk a lot about that as long as I'm 
at Columbia. We're going to do everything we can with integri¬ 
ty, excellence and quality. Those are the three words everyone 
needs to pay attention to: integrity, excellence and quality. 

In terms of our coaches, I expect them to be positive role 
models and mentors. I expect them to be outstanding 
recruiters. I expect them to be excellent 
teachers. I expect them to be good 
friend raisers and fan raisers and fund 
raisers. I expect them to be concerned 
about their student-athletes graduating, 
and having a good experience. It's not 
just about winning. If you do all the 
right things in terms of recruiting the 
right people, supporting them the right 
way in terms of mentoring and coach¬ 
ing, being concerned about their aca¬ 
demics, being concerned about them as 
whole persons, making sure that they 
have a good experience, teaching well 
... If you do all those things, you're going to be successful com¬ 
petitively. And if you don't do those things, you're not going to 
be successful competitively. So the process is just as important, 
and maybe more important, than the outcome. If you don't do 
the process, you're not going to have the outcome. 

Q How do you feel about people who believe Columbia can 
never overcome its losing past? 

A We will work as hard as we can to turn things around. I 
don't care about what the past. I only care about the 
future. I feel very supported by everyone, or else I would not 
have taken the job. Why would I have left a great job like this 
[at Denver] if I didn't feel like we were going to have the sup¬ 
port that we need? And I think too many people focus on the 
past and not on where they need to be going in the future. My 
primary focus is looking down the road and trying to get this 
program where it should be and deserves to be in the Ivy 
League and nationally. Q 


Phil Wallace '04 is an international strategy analyst for 
NYC2012 — New York's bid for the 2012 Olympics. 
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Roar Lion Roar 

Columbia's 2004 Olympians 

By Jonathan Lemire '01 


A thens is a long way 
from Morningside 
Heights. And there 
are probably as many 
differences between 
life near the Acropolis of America 
and the actual Acropolis as there are 
miles (about 5,000) that separate 
New York from Greece. 

But there also are some striking 
similarities — and one of them is the 
spirit of sports. Indeed, whether an 
athlete is staring across the starting 
line (or fencing mat, or open water) 
at an opponent from Yale or from 
Spain, the fire of competition bums 
just as bright in the Ivy League as it 
does in the shadow of the Olympic 
flame. But, as several Columbia 
competitors discovered this summer at the Olympic Games in 
Athens, the thrill — and the honor — is that much greater when 
they represent their home country as well as their school. 

And while none of the seven Light Blue athletes (alumni as 
well as students) who competed in the Olympics brought home 
a medal, the experiences that the four fencers and three rowers 
shared were worth their weight in gold. 

"The Opening Ceremony was one of the most amazing expe¬ 
riences of my life," says fencer Dan Kellner '98. "Marching with 
my teammates, who are some of my best friends and with whom 
I have shared so much, and meeting athletes from all over the 
world, was something that I 
am very grateful for. 

"All of us could barely 
wait to hear The Star Span¬ 
gled Banner/ It was thrilling 
and so moving." 

The Lions were well-rep- 
resented on the U.S. fencing 
team. In addition to Kellner, 

Jed Dupree '01, Emily Jacob¬ 
son '08 and Erinn Smart '01 
Barnard also changed their 
uniform colors from pale 
blue to red, white and navy. 

Kellner, a American histo¬ 
ry major from Warren, N.J., 
finished 16th individually in 
foil and teamed up with 
Dupree for the team competi¬ 
tion. The U.S. finished fourth, 
narrowly losing the bronze 
medal 45-38 to Russia. 

"A few tough calls went 
against us, ones that we've 


watched over and over on DVD," 
says Kellner, a graphic designer liv¬ 
ing in New York City. He took con¬ 
solation in his squad's defeat of the 
world's No. 2 team, Germany, in an 
earlier round. 

The loss to Russia hasn't discour¬ 
aged Kellner or Dupree: Both are 
working to raise funds to keep the 
team active in order to compete in 
the 2008 Olympics in Beijing. "This 
is what we live for," Kellner says. 

"To come so close to a medal 
and to fall just short was tough to 
take," adds Dupree, a history 
major who coaches youth and 
adult fencers in Hoboken, N.J. 
"More than anything, it's motivat¬ 
ed us and made us confident of 
what we can achieve in Beijing." 

Meanwhile, the odds are that Jacobson has been able to 
trump most of her first-year peers when answering the tradi¬ 
tional "How did you spend your summer vacation?" question. 
She competed in foil but was unable to match her older sister, 
Sada, a Yale fencer who snagged the bronze medal. 

Smart, an alternate during the 2000 Sydney Games, was elim¬ 
inated in the first round. All four fencers — the latest in a long 
line of CU swordsmen and women to compete in the Olympics 
— ran into at least one familiar face in Athens, as Lions co-head 
fencing coach George Kolombovich was in charge of selecting 
the event's officials. 

On the water, Stacey 
Borgman '98 Barnard helped 
power the U.S. lightweight 
pairs boat which, after just 
missing the cut for the final 
race, won the consolation 
race (or "B-Final") to claim 
seventh overall. 

Two other Columbia row¬ 
ers took pride in traveling to 
Greece to represent their 
home country, Serbia-Mon- 
tenegro. Veljko Urosevic '03 
and Milos Tomic '05E made 
up half of Serbia's four-man 
lightweight crew that, like 
Borgman's pair, won the B- 
Final to place seventh overall. 

"There are no crew teams 
in schools in Serbia, only 
scattered clubs," notes 
Tomic, a civil engineering 
(Continued on page 71) 



President Lee C. Bollinger congratulates Olympic fencer Erinn 
Smart '01 Barnard at Homecoming 2004 as Olympic teammates 
Dan Kellner '98 (left) and Jed Dupree '01 look on. 

PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 


B rimming with patriotic 
pride, more than 15,000 
Greeks packed a Crete sta¬ 
dium during the Olympics to cheer 
on their women's soccer team as 
it hosted the heavily favored Unit¬ 
ed States squad. Some of their 
loudest cheers were reserved for 
their team's goaltender, who 
stopped 23 shots to keep the final 
score respectable — Greece lost 
3-0 to the eventual 
gold-medal-winning 
Americans. 

The goalie for the 
Greek team, Maria 
Yatrakis, calls Brooklyn 
Heights home and is a 
volunteer assistant for 
Columbia's soccer 
teams. Yatrakis' parents 
— Kathryn Yatrakis, 


dean of academic affairs and asso¬ 
ciate dean, and Peter Yatrakis '62 
— were born in Greece. Maria was 
raised with dual citizenship, which 
she used to join the join the Greek 
squad two years ago. After a whirl¬ 
wind of travel and practice, the 
Yankees fan from Brooklyn sud¬ 
denly found herself in goal for the 
host country in the Olympics, star¬ 
ing down the likes of the legendary 
Mia Hamm. 

"I walked onto the 
field with a silly smile 
on my face," Yatrakis 
told The New York 
Times. "I watched these 
players in my child¬ 
hood. [It was] slightly 
unbelievable, a really 
fabulous moment." 

J.L. 
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Bookshelf 


Horizon's End by Andrew Lazarus 
'47. In this novel of lost values and 
redemption, foreign correspon¬ 
dent Jack Lemer must make tough 
decisions in honest news reporting 
and keep together a family in an 
unforgiving world of disappoint¬ 
ing moral standards (Durban 
House Publishing Co., $15.95). 

My Columbia: Reminiscences of 
University Life edited by Ashbel 
Green '50. Excerpts of writings 
about their time at Columbia by 
Columbians ranging from 
Nicholas Murray Butler (Class of 
1882) and Margaret Mead '23 
Barnard to Thomas Merton '38 
and James Simon Kunen '70, plus 
poems by John Berryman '36, 

John Hollander '50, Ron Padgett 
'64 and David Lehman '70 and a 
cartoon by Edward Koren '57. 
(Columbia University, $29.50). 

The Biblical Outlook: Topics in 
Jewish Philosophy (in Hebrew) 
by Rabbi Shlomo (Solomon) Polachek 
'68. Using the Bible as a source, 
this book covers topics such as 
God's characteristics, creation and 
providence, revelation, God's 
demands upon individuals, 
reward and punishment, repen¬ 
tance, prayer, God's intervention 
in history and the end of days 
(Shalem Book Distributor, $12). 

Time and Chance by David Z. 
Albert '76, professor of philoso¬ 
phy. An introduction to the com¬ 
plex relationship between physics 
and philosophical theories of the 
past and the future, this book cov¬ 
ers thermodynamics, quantum 


mechanics and asymmetries of 
knowledge and continues the 
author's discussion of the uncer¬ 
tainty of modern science begun in 
Quantum Mechanics and Experience 
(Harvard University, $18.95). 

My Father's Fighter by Ronald K. 
Fried 77. Upper East Side English 
teacher Vincent Rosen enters the 
boxing world when he inherits 
management of a doomed prize 
fighter in this first novel from the 
Emmy Award-winning television 
producer (Permanent Press, $24). 

Individuality Incorporated: Indi¬ 
ans and the Multicultural Modem 

by Joel Pfister 77. Anew study of 
the attempts of the U.S. govern¬ 
ment to conform Native Americans 
to society's prescribed "norms," 
this book looks at the situation 
through the conflict between the 
promoted "individuality" and the 
Natives' understanding of the self 
(Duke University, $23.95). 

Mad Dogs, Dreamers and Sages 

by Stephen Zades '78 and Jane 
Stephens. Sharing the lessons 
learned from their Odyssey Project 
on Imaginative Intelligence, a two- 
year project in search of primary 
sources of innovation in various 
fields, the authors offer businesses 
and organizations inventive solu¬ 
tions to creating and sustaining 
growth (Elounda Press, $24.95). 

A Tooth From the Tiger's Mouth 

by Tom Bisio '79. A hands-on 
guide from a renowned martial 
artist and expert practitioner of 
Chinese sports medicine, this 


book highlights ancient Chinese 
healing strategies for everyday 
and sport-related injuries. 

Includes illustrated instructions, 
herbal formula recipes and 
dietary advice (Fireside, $14). 

Sense and Nonsensibility by 

Lawrence Douglas and Alexander 
George '79. This collection of "acad¬ 
emic" spoofs on highbrow literary 
culture includes such witty pieces 
as The Penis Orations, an answer to 
The Vagina Monologues, It Kant Be 
Done, an article about the efforts of 
two major studios hoping to make 
a film based on the life of German 
philosopher Immanuel Kant and a 
spoof of Class Notes (Simon & 
Schuster, $9.95). 

Baseball Legends of Brooklyn's 
Green-Wood Cemetery by Peter J. 
Nash '89. The author, a former hip- 
hop star (Prime Minister Pete Nice 
of 3rd Bass), returns to the public 
eye as a historian after seven years 
of research. His book examines 
Green-Wood Cemetery, home to 
almost 200 baseball pioneers, and 
its connection to the game's roots 
in Brooklyn, New York City and 
Hoboken, N.J. (Arcadia, $19.99). 

Literacy and Racial Justice: The 
Politics of Learning after Brown 
v. Board of Education by Cather¬ 
ine Prendergast '90. An analysis of 
the present-day multicultural lit¬ 
eracy initiatives through research 
of the U.S. legal and educational 
system provides a strong basis 
for debates about Brown's lega¬ 
cies. Outlining the problems of 
the current systems and conclud¬ 


ing that only a literate citizen can 
engage and alter legacies of racial 
strife, the author provides solu¬ 
tions for the future of inclusive 
literacy scholarship (Southern 
Illinois University, $25). 

The Jew, The Arab: A History of 
the Enemy by Gil Anidjar, assistant 
professor of comparative litera¬ 
ture. Suggesting that the "concept 
of the enemy" and its absence in 
Europe's history is structured 
around Europe's historical efforts 
to distinguish itself from "the Jew 
and Arab," Anidjar links the "Jew¬ 
ish Problem" with the "Muslim 
Problem" in this critical view of 
Western civilization (Stanford Uni¬ 
versity Press, $21.95). 

Heaven's Kitchen: Living Reli¬ 
gion at God's Love We Deliver by 

Courtney Bender, assistant profes¬ 
sor of religion and sociology. How 
does faith manifest itself in every¬ 
day actions? Recalling her time 
spent volunteering at the nonprof¬ 
it, nonreligious organization God's 
Love We Deliver, the author 
writes about the role of religion in 
contemporary American life (Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, $16). 

America and the Intellectual Cold 
Wars in Europe by Volker R. 
Berghahn, Seth Low Professor of 
History. Using the story of Shepard 
Stone, a former director of the Ford 
Foundation's international affairs 
program in the '50s, the author illu¬ 
minates Cold War-era American- 
European cultural-political conflicts 
and America's struggle to set global 
cultural trends (Princeton, $21.95). 
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A Hardboiled Passion 


A s a teenager living in New York City, Charles Ardai 
'91 became immersed in the world of pulp mystery 
fiction, hardboiled crime novels popularized in the 
1950s with their provocative covers and mass 
entertainment appeal. His love for 
this genre hasn't waned: In September, Ardai 
and his longtime friend, Max Phillips, launched 
Hard Case Crime (www.hardcasecrime.com), a 
publishing line that reintroduces the pulp mys¬ 
tery style to nostalgic fans and hopes to hook a 
new generation of readers. 

For Ardai and Phillips, coming up with the con¬ 
cept of Hard Case Crime was simple. Finding the 
right publisher, however, was a difficult process 
that took more than two years. "Some publishers 
wanted to do the books in a winking, campy 
style; others would have done them straight, but 
would have insisted on publishing them in trade 
paperback or hardcover editions at high prices," 
says Ardai, whose goal was to stay loyal to the 
roots of pulp mystery publishing with a pocket- 
sized, mass-market format, relatively low cover 
price and beautiful painted covers. Hard Case 
Crime finally found its match in Dorchester Pub¬ 
lishing, the oldest independent mass-market publisher in the United 
States, and they began pulling the line together. 

The series, which will include reissues of the best of the genre as 
well as new works, debuted in September with Grifter's Game by 
Lawrence Block and Fade to Blonde by Max Phillips 
(Hard Case Crime, $6.99 each). Ardai's choice to 
reprint the 1961 classic by Block, originally titled 
Mona, is an homage to the author who got him 
hooked on pulp mystery novels. "Block has a gift for 
creating deeply memorable characters and situa¬ 
tions, and for writing about them with grace and 
humor. His prose is really irresistible," Ardai says. 

As an English major at the College who special¬ 
ized in British romantic poetry, Ardai felt, in some 
ways, that his favorite hardboiled writers were not 
too different from the Romantics he was studying. 

Both groups, he says, tried to "recast a venerable but 
stale form of literary expression in the modern vernac¬ 
ular." Unlike the refined tea room mysteries of Agatha 
Christie, hardboiled crime writers such as James M. 

Cain and Mickey Spillane breathed fresh air into the 
mystery field with "stories filled with realistic violence 
and told in language that sounded the way actual peo¬ 
ple speak." It is no coincidence that the main character of Hard Case 
Crime's October release, Little Girl Lost —- written by Ardai under his 
anagrammatic pseudonym, Richard Aleas — is named John Blake, 


stealing a name apiece from Romantic poets John Keats and William 
Blake. The title of the novel, Ardai said, is lifted from a Blake poem. 

Ardai's latest venture is another item added to an already 
impressive career that began long before he graduated from 

Columbia. A commuter student, Ardai was quick 
to wet his feet in the working world, showing an 
ability to multitask that foreshadowed his later 
accomplishments. He worked part-time as an 
editor and marketing associate for a midtown 
publishing company and wrote for a number of 
magazines, all while maintaining a GPA of more 
than 4.0. Shortly after graduation, he joined the 
New York office of the D.E. Shaw group, a world¬ 
wide investment and technology development 
firm, and has been with the company for 13 
years. In only his third year there, Ardai was 
entrusted with the leadership of Juno, an Inter¬ 
net service provider that was conceptualized, 
organized and initially financed by the D.E. Shaw 
group. Ardai served as CEO of Juno until its 
merger with NetZero in 2001 and returned to 
the D.E. Shaw group as managing director, his 
current position. 

In 2002, Ardai created a media company, Win- 
terfall LLC, to undertake various publishing projects. Winterfall's first 
project was The Return of the Black Widowers (Carroll & Graf Pub¬ 
lishers, 2003, $24), a tribute to Ardai's friend, Isaac Asimov '39 GS, 

'39 GSAS, '41 GSAS, which included six of Asimov's 
Black Widowers stories that had never appeared in 
book form, Ardai's choice of 10 of the best previous¬ 
ly collected stories and "The Last Story," a new Black 
Widowers story written by Ardai with the blessing of 
the Asimov Estate. Hard Case Crime is Winterfall's 
second project. 

In 1993, while a full-time employee at the D.E. 
Shaw group, Ardai was nominated for the Shamus 
Award, which honors excellence in the private 
eye genre, for his short story "Nobody Wins." 

Ardai was able to continue producing fiction 
while working full-time by writing during off- 
hours and occasionally scratching notes on pads 
between meetings. The "sense of velocity" that 
pervades pulp novels has complemented Ardai's 
fast-paced lifestyle, allowing him to finish writ¬ 
ing Little Girl Lost in just 90 days (albeit after 
writing the first chapter 10 years ago). 

"If you have stories you want to tell, you find 
a way to tell them," Ardai said, "and you do what the old penny-a- 
word pulp writers did: You write fast." 

Peter Kang '05 




Le vent, a nouveau me cherche 

(The Wind Seeks Me Again) by Anna 
Frajlich, lecturer in Polish. This 
French translation from the original 
Polish is a collection of poetry that 
expresses the emotional torments of 
an artist in exile reconciling a bro¬ 
ken childhood (Editinter, 13.50). 

Humanism and Democratic Crit¬ 
icism by Edward W. Said, former 
University Professor (deceased). 


With the once-sacred literary 
canon under attack for its Euro¬ 
centric, imperialistic slant, can 
humanism make a shift to a more 
democratic form? Said, in his last 
completed book before his death 
in September 2003, argues that a 
more expansive literary canon 
and social responsibility on the 
part of writers and intellectuals 
are parts of the solution (Colum¬ 
bia University Press, $19.95). 


Parallels and Paradoxes: Explo¬ 
ration in Music and Society by 

Daniel Barenboim and Edward W. 
Said, former University Professor 
(deceased). Originating from and 
including discussions between 
Barenboim, a conductor and 
music director, and Said, the late 
Palestinian-American scholar of 
modem literature and theory, this 
dialogue touches on the differ¬ 
ences between prose and music. 


and the ephemerality of sound 
(Pantheon, $24). 

Laura Butchy, Peter Kang '05, 
Masha Volynsky '06 


Columbia College Today features books 
by alumni and faculty as well as books 
about the College and its people. For 
inclusion, please send review copies to 
Laura Butchy, Bookshelf Editor, Colum¬ 
bia College Today, 475 Riverside Dr., 

Ste 917, New York, NY 10115-0998. 
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Obituaries 



Milton Pollack '27 


_1 9 2 6_ 

Alexander A. Fisher, physician. 
New York City, on July 17,2004. A 
1929 graduate of P&S, Fisher was 
clinical professor of dermatology 
for the last three decades at NYU- 
Postgraduate Medical School. He 
was associated with The Ronald O. 
Perelman Department of Dermatol¬ 
ogy and its Skin and Cancer Unit 
for 65 years. Fisher founded the 
subspecialty of contact dermatitis 
and edited the definitive epony¬ 
mous textbook in the field as well 
as more than 300 scientific papers. 
He was an admired teacher, world- 
renowned lecturer and acknowl¬ 
edged leader in dermatology as 
well as a noted humorist. Fisher is 
survived by his children, Stephen 
A. and his wife, Susan, and Adria 
Price and her husband, Stephen; 
four grandchildren; and four great¬ 
grandchildren. He was prede¬ 
ceased by his wife, Lillian. 

19 2 7 

Milton Pollack, federal judge. 

New York City, on August 13,2004. 
A1929 graduate of the Law School 
and a 1998 John Jay Award recipi¬ 
ent, Pollack presided over some of 
the biggest financial-scandal cases 
of the 20th century. He grew up in 
Hatbush, Brooklyn, and was 
named to the federal bench in the 
Southern District of New York in 
1967 by President Lyndon B. John¬ 
son. Throughout his judicial career. 
Pollack was known as a strict and 
efficient arbiter who could not be 
fooled by lawyers' tricks, either 
because he had seen them before or 
had used them in 23 years of pri¬ 
vate practice, according to The New 
York Times. Pollack was best known 
for taking complex financial scan¬ 
dals, boiling them down and com¬ 
pelling both sides to accept a settle¬ 
ment. During the late 1980s and 
early 1990s, he sorted through the 
Drexel Burnham Lambert bank¬ 
ruptcy, pulling together hundreds 


of claims against the company and 
its executives, including Michael R. 
Milken. In 1992, Pollack approved 
a settlement in the case for more 
than $1 billion. The Times said, 

"The amount was later reduced, 
but many experts had predicted 
when the case started that it would 
take decades to complete. Judge 
Pollack ended the case in a fraction 
of that time simply by telling 
lawyers on all sides to sit in a jury 
room until they came up with 
points of agreement. Several hours 
later, they emerged with an outline 
of the settlement on a single sheet 
of yellow legal paper, which Judge 
Pollack then framed and put on his 
office wall." Last year. Pollack 
issued a landmark ruling dismiss¬ 
ing two class-action lawsuits 
against analysts at Merrill Lynch. 
His criticism, as usual, was 
scathing. He blamed the plaintiffs 
for expecting federal securities 
laws "to underwrite, subsidize and 
encourage their rash speculation in 
joining a freewheeling casino that 
lured thousands obsessed with the 
fantasy of Olympian riches." 
Despite his tough reputation. Pol¬ 
lack's friends and family described 
him as a warm and gentle man 
who would often become teary- 
eyed during professional and fami¬ 
ly gatherings. His first wife, Lillian 
Klein, to whom he was married for 
35 years, died in 1967, and his sec¬ 
ond wife, Moselle Baum Erlich, 
whom he married in 1971, died in 
February. Pollack is survived by his 
daughters, Stephanie Miller, Joan 
Kaplan, Judy Margolis and Phyllis 
Asch; son, Daniel; 15 grandchil¬ 
dren; and 23 great¬ 
grandchildren. 

19 3 2 

Kermit G. Dwork, physician. For¬ 
est Hills, N.Y., on August 25, 2004. 
Born on March 22,1912, in New 
York City, Dwork graduated from 
George Washington H.S. He grad¬ 
uated from P&S in 1936. Dwork 
interned at Hartford Municipal 
Hospital from 1937-39 and served 
in the Army from 1943-47, attain¬ 
ing the rank of major. Dwork 
served at Schick General Hospital, 
Clinton, Iowa; 167th General Hos¬ 
pital, France; and the Surgeon 
General's Office, Washington, 

D.C. His specialty was internal 
medicine, with a particular inter¬ 
est in tropical medicine and para¬ 
sitology, which he wrote about in 
several professional publications. 
In addition to memberships in 
professional societies, Dwork held 
an academic appointment as 


assistant professor of clinical med¬ 
icine at SUNY Stony Brook. He is 
survived by his wife, Bonnie. 

19 3 3 

Valentine C. Bremer, retired quali¬ 
ty control manager, Lyndhurst, 

N.J., on July 16,2004. Bremer was 
a Jersey City native and lifelong 
New Jersey resident. After receiv¬ 
ing his M.S. in 1937, Bremer was 
employed for 10 years by the 
Sheffield Farms research laborato¬ 
ry and then spent the rest of his 
career as manager of quality con¬ 
trol and director of technical ser¬ 
vices of the C.F. Mueller Co., from 
which he retired in 1980. Bremer 
was an emeritus member of the 
American Chemical Society, the 
Institute of Food Technologists, the 
American Society for Quality Con¬ 
trol and the American Society of 
Cereal Chemists. He also served 
on numerous advisory committees 
for industry groups and North 
Dakota State University. He was a 
member of the vestry and treasur¬ 
er of St. Thomas P.E. Church, Lyn¬ 
dhurst. An avid sportsman, he 
won numerous bowling trophies 
and during retirement enjoyed 
salmon fishing in Alaska each 
summer. He is survived by his 
sons, Charles V. '63 and John W.; 
daughter Mary E.; five grandchil¬ 
dren and two great-grandchildren. 

19 3 8 

Edward G. Menaker, engineer, 
Waynesboro, Va., on February 24, 
2003. Born in Newark, N.J., on 
April 10,1919, Menaker graduat¬ 
ed from Flushing H.S., where he 
was a member of the city champi¬ 
on fencing team. He fenced for 
Columbia under coach Jimmy 
Murray and remained a loyal 
Varsity "C" Club member 
throughout his life. In later years, 
he taught fencing in Virginia, pro¬ 
viding clinics for the teams at 
James Madison and Virginia 
Commonwealth universities. 
Menaker graduated with a major 
in French literature and received 
an M.A. in French in 1939 from 
GSAS. Pursuing his doctorate, he 
was awarded a Columbia travel¬ 
ing fellowship to Aix-en- 
Provence, which was deferred by 
the outbreak of war in Europe. 
Menaker was commissioned in 
the Army in 1942 and served as 
one of the first radar officers in 
Chennault's 14th Air Force in 
China, retiring from active duty 
in 1945 as a major with a Bronze 
Star. In 1946, he joined the Gener¬ 
al Electric Co. in Schenectady. 


Menaker became licensed as a 
professional engineer and spent 
the next four decades as an 
inventor and manager for G.E. in 
Virginia and in 1966-67 in France. 
Later, he was a G.E. liaison with 
the electronics industry in Japan, 
establishing relations with engi¬ 
neers from the nation against 
whose ships he had directed 
bombing raids 30 years earlier. 
Menaker was a leading member 
of the Virginia Democratic Party 
and although a war veteran, was 
active in opposing the Vietnam 
War. He served as a McCarthy 
delegate at the Democratic 
National Convention in 1968 and 
was a campaign manager for pro¬ 
gressive candidates for public 
office in the 1970s and '80s. He 
also served on the Virginia State 
Health Coordinating Council, 
was president of the Northern 
Virginia regional health council, 
and held many other regional 
and local public service positions. 
Menaker had lifelong friendships 
with a number of classmates and 
vivid recollections of College 
courses, particularly Mark Van 
Doren's Shakespeare survey. He 
often spoke of his Columbia 
experience as teaching the value 
of thinking before acting and 
keeping an open mind. He was a 
John Jay Associate and a longtime 
Virginia ARC member. Menaker 
is survived by his wife of 61 
years, Elizabeth (Dresbold); sons, 
Lawrence and Richard '69; and 
four grandchildren. 

19 3 9 

John Guise Lyons, attorney, San 
Francisco, on June 22,2004. A New 
York City native, Lyons and his 
family went to France when he was 
a young boy and lived there for 10 
years. After receiving a Baccalaure- 
at de Mathematiques at the College 
de Cannes, Lyons returned to New 
York and graduated from the Col¬ 
lege with a B.A. and from the Law 
School in 1942 with an LL.B. Dur¬ 
ing WWn, he served as a lieutenant 
with the Navy as an intelligence 
officer, first as assistant naval 
attache in Haiti, where he was 
given the Officer de L'Ordre de 
Merite decoration from Haiti's gov¬ 
ernment, then at the British Admi¬ 
ralty in London during the plan¬ 
ning of the Normandy invasions, in 
which he landed at Utah Beach on 
D-Day, and finally was posted at 
the U.S. Naval Technical Mission in 
Paris. Lyons left active service as a 
lieutenant commander. Following 
the war, he served for several years 
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in the Naval Reserve. A distin¬ 
guished attorney in of public utility 
law, Lyons was a full-time partner 
in Vaughan, Paul and Lyons. Fol¬ 
lowing nationwide deregulation of 
public utilities, Lyons devoted him¬ 
self primarily to estate planning 
and business law. He also was a 
longtime participant in community 
service organizations. Lyons' mem¬ 
berships included the S.F. Alliance 
Francaise, S.F. Rotary Club, 
Mechanics Institute Library, Colum¬ 
bia College and Columbia Law 
School Alumni Associations (he 
was a longtime member of the 
Alumni Club of Northern Califor¬ 
nia) and the Cercle de Union 
(French Club). In addition to his 
wife of 47 years, Barbara Moller 
Lyons, Lyons is survived by two 
sons from a prior marriage, Robert 
Swayne Lyons and Richard Guise 
Lyons; two granddaughters; two 
nieces; three grandnieces; and one 
grandnephew. His brother, Franklin 
Brown Lyons, predeceased him. 

19 4 1 

Nian Tzu "N.T." Wang, retired 
United Nations official, Larchmont, 
N.Y., on August 26,2004. Wang 
was bom in Shanghai on July 25, 
1917. Trained to be a Confucian 
scholar, he received a classical edu¬ 
cation at home, where he was 
tutored in Chinese poetry, painting, 
the classics and other literati skills. 
Math, science and languages were 
introduced later by his father, Pai 
Yuan (P.Y.) Wang, a banker, when 
he decided to school his four sons 
in the Western ways as teenagers. 

In 1937, Wang went to study at the 
London School of Economics and 
in Germany. He transferred to the 
College, where he graduated Phi 
Beta Kappa with honors in eco¬ 
nomics, and went on to receive an 
M.A. and Ph.D. in economics from 
Harvard. After retiring from a 28- 
year career at the United Nations 
as director of the Centre on Trans¬ 
national Corporations, he returned 
to Columbia to teach at the Busi¬ 
ness School and SIPA. He enjoyed 
teaching, organizing seminars, cre¬ 
ating training programs for Chi¬ 
nese academic and business lead¬ 
ers, and working tirelessly as the 
director of the China-International 
Business Project. Wang was an 
honorary professor at 10 universi¬ 
ties, a fellow of the International 
Academy of Management and a 
recipient of many awards, includ¬ 
ing the New York Governor's 
Award for Outstanding Asian- 
American. In his autobiography. 

My Nine Lives, Wang wrote of his 
lives as No. 1 son, traditional schol¬ 
ar, foreign student, public servant, 
instructor, international servant, 
adviser, academician and immi¬ 
grant. He made many contribu¬ 
tions to China; to the United States, 
his home since 1939; and to count- 



Stanley Wyatt '43 


less countries he helped through 
his work at the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council. In addition to his 
professional achievements, his pas¬ 
sions included dancing with his 
wife of 62 years, Mabel, and play¬ 
ing tennis. Wang composed classi¬ 
cal Chinese poems, which his fami¬ 
ly will compile as the 10th chapter 
in his life. The Poet. He is survived 
by his wife; children, June, Kay 
(Leighton Chen), Cynthia (Daniel 
Sedlis), Geraldine and Newton; 
and three grandchildren. Memorial 
contributions may be made to 
Community Funds, Inc. for the 
N.T. and Mabel Wang Charitable 
Fund (which will continue the mis¬ 
sion of the China-International 
Business Project that Wang estab¬ 
lished at Columbia), c/o Commu¬ 
nity Funds, Inc., 

2 Park Ave., New York, NY 10016. 


_1 9 4 3_ 

(William) Stanley Wyatt, artist. 
New City, N.Y., on September 23, 
2004. Wyatt was bom in Denver 
on September 20,1921. He earned 
an M.A. in 1947 from GSAS and 
later taught art at Waynesburg 
College, Columbia and Rockland 
Community College, among oth¬ 
ers. Wyatt's work was influenced 
by Cubism, and in 1976 he created 
what he told The (Rockland Coun¬ 
ty, N.Y.) Journal News was "the 
major work of his career to date," 
a triptych called "Homage to the 
Hudson River." The work was 
done for the United States' Bicen¬ 
tennial and was his personal inter¬ 
pretation of history and contem¬ 
porary life along the river as seen 
from Nyack and Piermont. "His 
work was iconoclastic, he didn't 
pay attention to trends," said Ned 
Harris, a member of the Rockland 
Center for the Arts' board of 
trustees. "He went his own way 
and followed his own vision, an 
independent man whose style was 
Impressionistic." Wyatt was 
remembered in September at the 
Great Teacher Awards Dinner, 
during which he was acknowl¬ 
edged for having designed the 
awards given to the winners. 
Wyatt's wife of 60 years, Alice, 
died in March. Among his sur- 



David Sacks '44 


vivors are sons Roger '68 and 
Greg '71, a prominent sculptor 
who recently unveiled his bronze 
Scholars' Lion near Low Library. 

19 4 4 

David Sacks, retired attorney. New 
York City, on September 1,2004. 
Sacks was a leader of the College's 
Board of Visitors and in 1993 
received a John Jay Award for dis¬ 
tinguished professional achieve¬ 
ment. He graduated from the Law 
School in '48 and was a retired part¬ 
ner of Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett. 
Sacks served as chief administrative 
officer of Lehman Brothers and was 
president and vice chairman of 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons. He also 
was president of UJA-Federation of 
N.Y., chairman of the board and 
president of the Jewish Outreach 
Institute, president of Westchester 
Jewish Community Services, the 
Board of Overseers of Hebrew 
Union College and on the boards of 
the 92nd Street Y, the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Commit¬ 
tee, the Healthcare Chaplaincy and 


the Jewish Communal Fund. Sacks 
is survived by his wife, Marcella 
Rosen; children, Jonathan, Deborah 
Chapin, Judith Bliss and Joshua; 
and 10 grandchildren. Memorial 
contributions may be made to The 
Sacks-Louie Charitable Trust, c/o 
Jonathan Sacks, 101 Central Park 
West, NY, NY 10023. 


_1 9 4 7_ 

Alan G. Baker, retired advertising 
executive. New Canaan, Conn., on 
July 12,2004. A resident of New 
Canaan for 36 years, where he 
served as a justice of the peace 
until his death. Baker was bom in 
New York City on November 30, 
1924, and grew up in Brookhaven, 
Long Island. He graduated from 
The Hill School and then earned 
his B.A. and was captain of the 
Columbia varsity wrestling team. 

In 1954, Baker earned a master's in 
English and comparative literature 
from GSAS. In 1952, he married 
Diana Harbage and began a career 
as an advertising executive special¬ 
izing in insurance and financial 
services, first with in Mutual of 
New York, then with Eastern Life 
Insurance, where he was director 
of advertising and sales promotion. 
In 1964, Baker founded Alan Baker 
Assoc. After a stint as manager of 
advertising and sales promotion at 
Home Insurance Co., he started 
Financial Marketing Services; he 
was its president until his retire¬ 
ment in 1995. An avid sailor. Baker 
was a longtime member of the 
Norwalk Yacht Club and enjoyed 
skiing, bridge, photography and 
reciting poetry. He is survived by 
his wife; sons, Edward H. '77 and 
Alfred H.; daughters, Jane Pasquini 


OTHER DEATHS REPORTED 

Columbia College Today also has learned of the deaths of the 
following alumni (full obituaries will be published if further 
information becomes available): 

1933 Richard S. Clarke, Seattle, on December 29,2003. 

1935 Ralph Caddell, Greenville, N.C., on January 19,2004. 

1936 Dana I. Crandall, Cincinnati, on August 9, 2004. 

1938 Paul Checkovitch Jr., retired engineer, Baldwin, N.Y., on 
September 18, 2004. Checkovitch received degrees from the 
Engineering School in 1939 and 1940. 

1939 William J.P. O'Sullivan, Brick, N.J., on August 6, 2004. 

1941 William Braden, retired, Huntington N.Y., on May 22, 2004. 
Braden earned a B.S. from the Business School in 1941. 

1942 Robert Burton, Paris, on August 15,2004. 

1943 Donald H. McLean, retired surgeon, Carmel, Calif., on April 
28, 2004. McLean served as a CCT class correspondent from 
1998-2003. 

1951 Henry J. O'Brien, Syosset, N.Y., on July 20, 2002. 

Edwin L. Stillman, Levittown, N.Y., on August 13,2004. 

1952 Robert W. Bucher, Tenafly, N.J., on January 6, 2004. 

1960 Elie S. Shashoua, retired entrepreneur. New York City and 
San Diego, on July 14,2004. 
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Joseph Brouillard ’ 51 , Former CCAA President, 
Communications Agency Founder 


J oseph Brouillard '51, 

founder of a corporate 
communications agency 
bearing his name and 
president of the Colum¬ 
bia College Alumni Association 
from 1986-88, died on Sep¬ 
tember 24 at his home in 
Montpelier, Vt. He was 79. 

Brouillard was born in 
Holyoke, Mass., and was edu¬ 
cated there and in Chicopee. 

He left high school in October 
1942 (his senior year) to enlist 
in the U.S. Coast Guard and 
served mainly aboard Coast 
Guard cutters doing convoy 
escort duty in the North and 
South Atlantic during WWll. 

Among the places where 
Brouillard worked was Lippin- 
cott & Margulies, a design firm, 
where he became a director 
and v.p. for marketing. Brouil¬ 
lard joined J. Walter Thompson 
in 1965 as director of commu¬ 
nications planning and soon 
became executive v.p. and a 
board member, in 1966, he 
formed a unit at J. Walter 
Thompson to offer corporate 
clients not only advertising and 
design but also research, direct 
marketing and public relations, 
in 1980, the name of the divi¬ 
sion was changed to Brouillard 
Communications. 

In December 1984, at 60, 
Brouillard retired as CEO of 
Brouillard Communications and 
executive v.p. and member of 
the Board of Directors of J. Wal¬ 
ter Thompson. He and his wife, 
Virginia, left New York City and 
moved to their home in Warren 
vt., where they enjoyed the Val¬ 
ley, skiing, tennis, biking, restau¬ 
rants and spending time with 
their many friends. Brouillard 
became an avid road bicyclist, 
and in his later years, a devoted 


and Elizabeth Sapione; brother, 
John Milnes Baker; and four grand¬ 
children. His eldest son, William E., 
died in 1989. Memorial contribu¬ 
tions may be made to the New 
Canaan Library, 151 Main St., New 
Canaan, CT 06840. 


_ 1 9 5 0 _ 

Kevin H. Prendergast, professor 
emeritus, Englewood, N.J., on Sep¬ 
tember 7,2004. Prendergast earned 
a Ph.D. in astronomy in 1954 and 



Joseph Brouillard '51 


snow shoeing enthusiast, even 
keeping four Bernese Mountain 
dogs as pets. Brouillard and a 
group of friends and business 
partners built the radio station 
that continues to transmit from 
the summit of Lincoln Peak 
(Sugarbush mountain), though 
they sold it in 1988. 

Brouillard remained active 
in College alumni affairs 
throughout his business career 
and retirement; he received a 
John Jay Award in 1986. Eric 
Witkin '69, who succeeded 
Brouillard as president of the 
Alumni Association, called him 
"very quietly effective." 

Brouillard is survived by his 
wife, to whom he was married 
for more than 50 years; son, Jef¬ 
frey, and daughter-in-law Nancy; 
and two granddaughters. A 
daughter, Lisa, died in 1995. 

Memorial contributions may 
be made to the Columbia Col¬ 
lege Fund (Memory of Joseph 
Brouillard '51C), 475 Riverside 
Dr., Ste 917, New York, NY 
10115-0998. 

Lisa Palladino 


had taught at Columbia since 1966. 
He was a member of the astrono¬ 
my and astrophysics department, 
served on several College commit¬ 
tees and produced a number of 
publications. His instructor home- 
page on Columbia's website noted, 
"My research interests include 
numerical modeling of interacting 
systems of stars and gas, with 
applications to galactic structure 
and evolution. I also have been 
working on mathematical methods 



Alan N. Cohen '52 


for use in stellar dynamics and for 
problems arising from the exis¬ 
tence of large-scale structures in 
the universe. One technique 
involves the study of singularities 
of the solutions of nonlinear partial 
differential equations. Recently, I 
have been working on the con¬ 
struction of numerical schemes for 
hydrodynamics, based on the BKG 
model of the Boltzmann equation." 
Prendergast is survived by his wife 
Jane; and daughters, Laura '88 and 
Catherine '90. 


_1 9 5 2_ 

Alan N. Cohen, sports and enter¬ 
tainment executive. Purchase, N.Y., 
and Boca Raton, Fla., on August 10, 
2004. Cohen was bom in 1931 and 
graduated from the Law School in 
1954. After serving in the Army, he 
joined Paul, Weiss, Rifkin, Wharton 
and Garrison in 1957 and became a 
partner in 1964. In 1970, Cohen 
joined the entertainment company 
then known as Warner Communi¬ 
cations (now Time Warner) as exec¬ 
utive v.p. and oversaw the compa¬ 
ny's recorded music subsidiaries, 
including Atlantic Records, Electra 
and Warner Brothers records. Dur¬ 
ing this time, he and several part¬ 
ners, including Warner CEO Steve 
Ross, purchased the New York 
franchise of a newly-formed profes¬ 
sional soccer league. The team was 
known as the New York Cosmos, 
and, according to The New York 
Times, "it was to be the start of Mr. 
Cohen's long and influential 
involvement in major sports own¬ 
ership." In 1974, Cohen became 
chairman and CEO of Madison 
Square Garden Corp., then a public 
corporation that owned the Knicks 
and the Rangers. In an interview 
with the Times, Cohen was asked if 
it were more important to win a 
championship or to earn profits for 
his shareholders. He replied that as 
a public company, his first priority 
was to his shareholders: "That's the 
bottom line." As a result, he was 
known for a time in the sports 
pages as "Bottom Line Cohen." In 
1978, Cohen and a group of invest¬ 
ors purchased the New Jersey Nets 
NBA basketball franchise; he 
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moved the team to its current facili¬ 
ty in the Meadowlands. In 1983, 
Cohen sold his interest in the Nets 
and with his partners, Don Gaston 
and Paul Dupee, purchased the 
Boston Celtics. Under their owner¬ 
ship, the Celtics enjoyed a decade 
of great success. Led by Larry Bird, 
Kevin McHale and Robert Parish, 
the Celtics often reached the NBA 
Finals, winning the league champi¬ 
onship in 1984 and 1986. Cohen 
was chairman of the NBA Board of 
Governors from 1985-87, and, 
along with Commissioner David 
Stem (who chairs the University's 
Board of Trustees), Cohen was 
instrumental in the NBA's moving 
to adopt a salary cap structure for 
its teams, pioneering its use. At the 
time of his death, Cohen was chair¬ 
man of ANC Sports Enterprises, a 
leading provider of rotational and 
LED signage at sports facilities, and 
was co-chairman of Sportsco Inter¬ 
national, which owns the SkyDome 
in Toronto. Cohen was involved in 
charitable endeavors including ser¬ 
vice as a trustee or director of Inde¬ 
pendence House, a facility 
designed to rehabilitate youthful 
offenders; Alvin Ailey Dance The¬ 
atre; International Center for Pho¬ 
tography; Haifa University; Ameri¬ 
can Friends of Hebrew University; 
Educational Alliance; and the Grad¬ 
uate School of Management of The 
New School, as well as the College 
and the Law School, for which he 
served on the Boards of Visitors. 
Most recently, he was chairman of 
the Law School Annual Fund and a 
director of the American Friends of 
Tel Aviv University. Cohen received 
a John Jay Award in 1988 and was 
elected to the Jewish Sports Hall of 
Fame. He is survived by his wife, 
Carol; and their daughter, Rebecca. 
He also is survived by his children 
from his earlier marriage to Joan 
Fields Cohen (deceased), Laurie 
Cohen Fenster and Gordon; and a 
sister. Beryl Zankel. 

19 5 3 

Leonard M. Trosten, retired attor¬ 
ney, Savannah, Ga., on July 10, 
2004. Bom in Brooklyn on January 
25,1932, Trosten attended public 
schools and earned a degree from 
the Law School in 1955. He prac¬ 
ticed law in Manhattan. Trosten 
married Arthea Howell Dickson in 
1954, and the couple had two chil¬ 
dren. In 1958, he and his family 
moved to the Washington, D.C., 
area, where Trosten joined the 
Office of the General Counsel of 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion and was staff counsel to the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy. In 1968, he became 
a partner in the Washington, D.C., 
office of the law firm now known 
as LeBoeuf, Lamb, Greene & 
MacRae. After the death of his first 
wife, Trosten married Jane Tyner 
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Harris in 1979. They lived in 
Bethesda, Md., with their children 
until 1992, when Trosten retired 
and he and his wife moved to 
Savannah. Following the death of 
his second wife, Trosten married 
Ali Meadows Bufkin on June 2, 
2004. He served as a lay reader, a 
vestryman in three Episcopal 
parishes and the senior warden of 
two. Trosten also was active in 
local Republican Party, legal aid 
work and the Rotary Club. He is 
survived by his wife; daughters, 
Amanda Trosten-Bloom and Jessica 
H.T. Forrest; children by marriage, 
Hope Harris Pampillonia, James 
Edward Overstreet and Arthur F. 
M. Harris Jr.; and five grandchil¬ 
dren. Memorial contributions may 
be made to the Memorial Fund at 
St. John's Episcopal Church, 1 W. 
Macon St., Savannah, GA 31401. 

Philip Clark Wilson, business 
executive. East Amherst, N.Y., on 
July 5,2004. A Buffalo native, Wil¬ 
son was bom on July 16,1931. He 
received an M.B.A. from the Busi¬ 
ness School in 1955. Wilson served 
two years in the Army and 
worked for Moore Business Forms 
on Grand Island from 1976-93 and 
then with Elegance Confections 
until his death. A letter to CCT 
from Wilson's friend, Carl 
Witkovich '53, noted, "Phil was an 
expert oarsman and rowed on the 
varsity heavyweight crew. While 
in graduate school, he designed, 
created and installed the first stu¬ 
dent owned-and-operated laundry 
facility on campus. I don't know 
how they do it nowadays, but 50 
years ago, many dorm residents 
mailed home their dirty socks and 
underwear for mom to launder." 
Wilson's survivors include his wife 
of 50 years, the former Mary G. 
Stager; daughters, Gretchen, and 
Catherine M. Gardner; sons, Mark 
R, Matthew C. and Peter D.; broth¬ 
ers, Gordon J. and Bruce R.; seven 
grandchildren; and a great-grand¬ 
child. 


_1 9 6 2_ 

Philip G. Stein, measurement sci¬ 
entist, educator and mentor, Pen¬ 
nington, N.J., on June 24,2004. 

Stein was bom August 2,1941, in 
Washington D.C. His family 
moved to Brooklyn, and he attend¬ 
ed Erasmus Hall H.S. At the Col¬ 
lege, Stein majored in physics was 
chief engineer at WKCR, later 
working for WLIB and WABC. He 
earned a master's in measurement 
science from The George Washing¬ 
ton University. For 40 years, Stein 
solved diverse state-of-the-art sys¬ 
tems problems in which measure¬ 
ment was the central issue. His 
focus was on using information 
technology for implementing new 
quality measurement and statistical 
process control techniques in man- 


Jaclc Rohan '53, CU’s Winningest Men's Basketball Coach 


J ohn P. "Jack" Rohan '53, 
Columbia winningest men's 
basketball coach and a 
revered figure in Lions 
athletics history, died on 
August 9. Rohan was 72 when 
he passed away in a nursing 
home in South Yarmouth, 

Mass.; he had lived on Cape 
Cod since retiring from Colum¬ 
bia in 1996 as chairman of the 
University's department of 
physical education, a post he 
had held since 1974. 

Rohan was born on August 25, 
1931, in Floral Park, Queens, and 
was raised in Bellerose. 

He was a key reserve on 
Columbia's 1950-51 bas¬ 
ketball team that went 
unbeaten (21-0) through 
the regular season 
before losing to Illinois in 
the NCAA tournament, 
and was a shortstop, 
third baseman and pitch¬ 
er on the baseball team. 

His B.A. was in history, 
and he earned a mas¬ 
ter's from Teachers Col¬ 
lege in 1957. From 
1955-58, Rohan served 
variously as the varsity 
golf and freshman bas¬ 
ketball coach at Colum¬ 
bia and the freshman 
basketball coach at NYU. 

In 1961, when he 
was 29, Rohan became the 
Lions' head men's basketball 
coach. He was selected Nation¬ 
al Coach of the Year for the 
1967-68 season after leading 
Columbia to the Ivy League 
championship. That team, one 
of the best in Columbia history, 
had a 23-5 record and finished 
the season ranked sixth in the 


nation. It was led by Jim McMil- 
lian 70 and Dave Newmark 
'69, both of whom played pro¬ 
fessional basketball, and Hey¬ 
ward Dotson '70, an NBA and 
ABA draftee. Rohan's teams 
won 20 games in each of the 
next two seasons and were 
ranked in to nation's top 20. 

In 1974, when his wife 
became ill and his two small 
children had to be cared for, 
Rohan left coaching to become 
the tenured chair of the of phys¬ 
ical education department. He 
became Columbia's golf coach 


in 1976 but remained active in 
basketball as a sought-after bas¬ 
ketball camp lecturer and clini¬ 
cian, broadcaster and writer. His 
in-depth analyses of NCAA Final 
Fours appeared annually in The 
New York Times. 

In 1990, Rohan agreed to 
again coach the Lions. He 


coached for five years, leading 
the team to a 43-87 record, 
including a 16-10 mark and a 
second-place finish in the Ivy 
League in 1992-93. When he left 
the head coach's position after 
the 1995 season, his overall 
record was 198-247. His games 
coached — 445 — and victories 
are Columbia career records. 

In 1993, Rohan received a 
Great Teacher Award from the 
Society of Columbia Graduates, 
the first member of the physical 
education department to be so 
honored. The citation read, in 
part; "A model of wit 
and erudition, a noted 
raconteur, you are 
renowned as much for 
your scintillating lec¬ 
tures as for courtside 
strategems. You know 
the secrets of bringing 
out each man's aptitude 
and confidence." Spec¬ 
tator reported in 
Rohan's obituary, 
"Rohan's impact 
stretched beyond the 
confines of the basket¬ 
ball court. He was also 
well known for his 
friendly interactions 
with the students." 

Despite his success, 
Rohan's ego was always 
restrained. As he said in 
1964; "The worst thing 
you can do is think you're impor¬ 
tant. Outside of Casey Stengel, 
how many individuals are impor¬ 
tant in this world?" 

Rohan is survived by his 
wife, Barbara; children, Christo¬ 
pher and Jennifer; and three 
grandchildren. 

Lisa Palladino 



(From left to right) Jack Rohan '53 with two 
of his star players from the 1968 ivy League 
championship team, Jim McMillian '70 and 
Heyward Dotson '70. 


ufacturing and service industries. 
Stein worked for the National 
Bureau of Standards for 15 years 
before joining RCA at the David 
Samoff Research Laboratories in 
Princeton. At Samoff, Stein applied 
metrology to the development of 
the first video disk players. Later, 
he headed his own consulting firm 
and developed and taught curricu¬ 
la in business and scientific mea¬ 
surements, quality assessments, 
statistics, quality engineering and 
the use of computers for manage¬ 
ment, analysis and control of 
processes. He was a calibration lab¬ 
oratory assessor and the author of 
four books and numerous articles 


for trade and computer magazines. 
He was certified as a calibration 
technician, quality manager, quali¬ 
ty auditor, quality engineer, soft¬ 
ware quality engineer, reliability 
engineer, quality technician and 
mechanical inspector. Stein was a 
longtime member of the Board of 
Advisors of Legacy International, a 
nonprofit educational and training 
organization helping individuals 
and groups worldwide to build 
cooperative and productive lives 
and to develop and refine skills for 
dealing effectively with their soci¬ 
eties' needs. Stein's personal inter¬ 
ests included gourmet food, Bor¬ 
deaux and Sauteme wines, fine 


chocolate, music, fencing and 
games. He loved jokes and always 
was glad to share his good humor; 
he loved pirns. Stein is survived by 
his wife, Carole Armel Stein; chil¬ 
dren, Daniel Katz-Stein, Jonah 
Stein, Jac, Jeff and Paul Hagerhorst 
and Jeannine Trewhella; five 
grandchildren; and sister, Eleanor 
Stein. Memorial contributions may 
be made to The Philip Stein 
Metrology Education Fund, c/o 
Waxman & Assoc., PO Box 89, 
Princeton Junction, NJ 08550 or 
Legacy International, 1020 Legacy 
Drive, Bedford, VA 24523. 

Lisa Palladino 
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Here's another look at the old 116th Street subway kiosk in the middle of Broadway. A night view of the kiosk appeared on the back 
cover of the September CCT. 
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Murray T. Bloom 

40 Hemlock Dr. 

Kings Point, NY 11024 
cct@columbia.edu 


Milton Katims '30 was a promi¬ 
nent figure in the music world for 
most of his adult life. He con¬ 
ducted the NBC Symphony for 14 
years and later conducted the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra for 
22 years. He lives at Fairway 
Estates, 8001 Saint Point Way, 
Seattle, WA 98115. He and his 
wife, Virginia, who had a long 
career as a solo cellist, just pub¬ 
lished a book about their careers. 
The Pleasure Was Ours: Personal 
Experiences with the Greats, Neats 
and Ingrates. 

Nathaniel Weyl '31, a well- 
known professional writer for 
many decades, notes: "Since I am a 
writer, I have not retired. I pub¬ 
lished a short book. Encounters With 
Communism, in 2003. My wife, Mar- 


celle, passed away this year. I have 
two sons, two granddaughters and 
three great-grandchildren." 

Nathaniel Arbiter '32 has been 
a distinguished professor of min¬ 
eral engineering at universities in 
the United States, Mexico, Peru, 
Bolivia, Chile and Japan. He holds 
12 U.S. patents on floatation cells, 
ore grinding and hydrometallur¬ 
gy devices. 

Paul Bubendey '33 didn't retire 
until he was 85. He lives in a 
retirement community at Oak 
Harbor in Vero Beach, Fla., and 
plays a lot of duplicate bridge. 

The 70th reunion of the Class 
of 1934 was held on June 5 and 
was attended by Ralph Friedlan- 
der, Lewis Goldenheim, Herbert 
Jacoby and Howard Meyer. They 
were joined by a sizable turnout 
of the Class of 1939, celebrating 
their 65th. 

Arnold Beichman '34 was edi¬ 
tor of Spectator. His latest book is 
about his contemporary, Herman 


Wouk '34, editor of Jester. Arnold 
is a fellow at the Hoover Institu¬ 
tion at Stanford University. He's 
been there since 1982. Arnold 
reports that Herman, at 89, has 
begun his 13th novel. 

Hunter Meighan '35's daugh¬ 
ter, Lynn Meighan Laing, reports 
on a recent visit with her parents 
in Mamaroneck, N.Y. "Dad still 
practices real estate law in 
Mamaroneck and goes to the 
office almost every day. They live 
in the same house they bought in 
the early '50s. They have three 
children and seven grandchil¬ 
dren, and they still love each 
other after 53 years of marriage. 
My dad's law office, Meighan & 
Necarsulmer, was his father's 
firm. It is around the comer from 
the house in which he was born, 
and my parents live around the 
corner from the house in which 
his father was born. After serving 
New York State as a police judge, 
assemblyman, legislator and state 


senator, he chose to live in his 
hometown. He is extremely 
proud of his Columbia education 
and regularly entertains us with 
stories that the family will 
remember forever." 

Herbert Olnick '36 "graduated 
from P&S in 1939. In 1941,1 came 
to my wife's roots in Georgia and 
have been here since. I have done 
country practice, radiology and 
hospital administration. After 
retirement, I lived in the Bahamas 
and Florida for seven years. My 
first wife died in 2002, and I 
remarried." 

Solomon Fisher '36 writes: "I 
was a labor lawyer — originally 
for the U.S. Department of Labor 
and then for a succession of 
department store companies — 
from 1956-88, when I retired. In 
recent years. I've written several 
plays (read in theater clubs but 
not produced.) Recently, I've writ¬ 
ten music as a member of a com¬ 
posers' workshop. I walk three 
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miles a day and hike in the local 
mountain parks every weekend. 
My son is an economics professor 
at UC Berkeley and my daughter, 
who holds an M.A. in art history 
from UC Berkeley, is in Kaza¬ 
khstan; she's a nurse in the U.S. 
Embassy." 

Murray Bloom '37: "An old 
book of mine. The Man Who Stole 
Portugal, is getting another Ger¬ 
man edition. The original edition 
came out some 30 years ago. The 
book has been optioned for filming 
three times but never was made." 

Paul F. Angiolillo '38 got his 
Ph.D. in 1946 and has been teach¬ 
ing since, first at the University of 
Louisville and then at Dickinson 
College in Carlisle, Pa. He retired 
in 1981 as professor emeritus of 
language and literature at Dickin¬ 
son. He has three children. He and 
his Swedish-bom wife live in the 
Scandinavian Living Center, West 
Newton, Mass. 

Philip K. Hondy '39 M.D. 
writes: "Age has begun to catch 
up with us. During the past year, 
Sally and I spent time in the hos¬ 
pital for heart problems. We have 
arranged to move to a retirement 
community. During our annual 
trip to London in May and June, 
we sold our flat, which overlooks 
the Thames, and got an obscene 
price. The next step is to sell our 
house in Woodbridge, Ct." 

Victor Wouk '39 Ph.D. writes: 
"The California Institute of Tech¬ 
nology formally presented the 
Victor Wouk Papers to the Cal¬ 
tech Archives. Most of it deals 
with hybrid cars during the 
WWII years." 
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Seth Neugroschl 

1349 Lexington Ave. 
New York, NY 10028 


sn23@columbia.edu 


A short time ago, I received a letter 
from a CC'OO Navy lieutenant in 
Iraq who had read Victor Streit's 
moving story in our July Class 
Notes of Jack Joseph's last days 
in Guadalcanal. It turns out that 
the young man's grandfather, a 
captain, landed there with the 
same First Marine Division as 
Victor and Jack's, and while on 
the island received a bullet 
wound to his stomach. 

The young man wrote, "Sixty 
or more years later, I found 
myself in a Navy Reconnaissance 
aircraft, flying cover over south¬ 
east Iraq for the same division 
and, in fact, the 7th Marine Regi¬ 
ment (Victor's outfit). Working 
with these Marines was one of 
the most personally and profes¬ 
sionally rewarding experiences of 
my life, however misguided 


(some would say) the overall mis¬ 
sion may have been." 

He enclosed a letter to be for¬ 
warded to Victor, and closed with, 
"Best of luck with your efforts to 
spread the word about the non¬ 
sense of warfare (my gas mask is 
in the trunk of my car) and to 
honor those who served in the 
Second World War." 

Just a few days before, coinci¬ 
dentally, I had watched, again, the 
memorable tape of Professor Jim 
Shenton '49 introducing the theme 
of our 60th reunion in June 2000. 
The theme, posed as a question 
(given our class' history, casualties 
in WWII and the global realities of 
post-Soviet killing, those pre-mil- 
lennial years): "Can we — all of 
us, collectively — build a sustain¬ 
able global society, or are we 
doomed to repeat, or worse, the 
20th century — the bloodiest in 
human history — in the new cen¬ 
tury and millennium?" 

Shenton, generalizing to a level 
appropriate to our question, and 
simultaneously vividly reaching 
back to his WWII experience with 
a military field hospital, "from 
Utah Beach to Buchenwald," 
closed his introduction with the 
most central question of all: "Have 
we learned, have we learned ?" 

As you read this in post-elec¬ 
tion November, the next adminis¬ 
tration — and the country — will 
be facing two momentous and 
intertwined questions: "What's 
next in the war on terrorism?" and 
"What's next as we move ahead 
with our part in shaping a sustain¬ 
able global society (or not)?" 

With our 65th reunion in June 
2005 a mere seven months away, 
our Reunion Planning Committee 
is meeting with our Class Legacy 
Committee to get the ball rolling. 

Consider this your invitation to 
pitch in. We urgently need, wel¬ 
come and will very much appreci¬ 
ate your help to make our reunion 
memorable and joyful — not all 
serious! — with your wife or sig¬ 
nificant other very much included. 

Limitations on your mobility, 
distance and prior noninvolve¬ 
ment are no barrier, with e-mail 
and phone capabilities (not forget¬ 
ting "snail mail"!). In addition to 
my address and e-mail, at the top 
of this column, you can contact 
me at (212) 876-7674. 



Stanley H. Gotliffe 

117 King George Rd. 
Georgetown, SC 29440 


cct@columbia.edu 


Leon Henkin, with an eagle eye 
and an unfaltering memory (quite 
an achievement at our age), spot¬ 
ted a few errors in the original 
reading list for Humanities A as 


given in the May CCT article. He 
correctly recalled that Herodotus 
and Thucydides were among the 
books in 1937 and not added 
later. Leon also provided news of 
Bob Wallerstein. Bob recently 
was honored by the establish¬ 
ment of an annual Robert S. 
Wallerstein Visiting Lectureship 
in Psychotherapy and Psycho¬ 
analysis at UC San Francisco, 
from which he retired in 1991. 

It is with great sadness that I 
report the death of Nian-Tzu 
"N.T" Wang on August 26. A 
remarkable scholar and academi¬ 
cian, with a specialty in interna¬ 
tional economics (as well as being 
an indomitable tennis player), 
N.T., along with his wife, Mabel, 
was a regular attendee at class 
reunions and other events. In 
addition to Mabel, he leaves six 
children and three grandchildren. 
He will be missed. [Editor's note: 
Please see Obituaries.] 
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Herbert Mark 

1 Scarsdale Rd., 

Apt. 421 

Tuckahoe, NY 10707 


ahmark@optonline.net 


A spate of calls and letters in 
response to my appeal for news 
has yielded enough to write 


cultural activities. 

Des Fairbaim was a flier. 

After years in the military, he 
became an airline pilot and flew 
to all comers of the world until 
he reached mandatory retirement 
at 60. In his spare time, he 
earned a master's degree in Eng¬ 
lish literature and taught high 
school English. He also served 
on his local airport authority. 

Also long retired (20 years), 

Ken Von der Porten has devel¬ 
oped his artistic skills. He paints, 
preferably seascapes, landscapes 
and still lifes, in oils, watercolors 
and acrylics, and has had several 
successful shows. 

Lou Turner and I were on simi¬ 
lar tracks in medicine in different 
suburbs for years. I moved to acad¬ 
emia while he remained in practice 
on Long Island. He now is based in 
Florida, where he is catching up 
with his family, reading and trying 
to improve his golf game. 

I get frequent reports from Leo 
Reuther (recent hole in one!). 

Bob Wolf (unable to get to 
Homecoming), Art Wellington 
(golf, horses and baseball) and 
Don Mankiewicz (ditto horses as 
well as duty as an arbitrator for 
the Screen Writers Guild). 

According to The New York 
Times, Robert Burton died on 
August 15 in Paris. He served for 


Ken Von der Porten ’42 paints seascapes, landscapes and 
still lifes in oils, watercolors and acrylics, and has had 
several successful shows. 


about in several issues of CCT. A 
few classmates took me seriously 
and gave me detailed accounts of 
their doings before and since 
retirement. Even my regular cor¬ 
respondents felt the urge to bring 
me up to date. Thank you all! 
Here are a few observations: 

Most give time to their children 
and grandchildren, do volunteer 
work, travel, catch up on their 
reading and play golf, which 
pretty much describes my activi¬ 
ties (except for golf). 

For instance, after 34 years as 
an engineer, Werner Rahmlow 
retired to Maine, where he is a lit¬ 
eracy volunteer and does church 
work. Part of the year, he lives in 
Florida and golfs. 

A few classmates, including 
Phil Hobel, Len Garth and Sy 
Ethan, still work. I have written 
about the first two in the past. Sy 
lives and works in New York City. 
He is one who has changed 
course. After journalism (at the 
New York Sun and the Times), he 
switched to advertising; later, he 
undertook training for a psycho¬ 
analysis career. He still practices 
and also enjoys the city's range of 


many years at the United Nations 
and United States Information 
Service, having started as the 
youngest American diplomat sent 
to Eastern Europe after WWII. He 
is another friend from the class 
who will be missed. 

Finally, before some of you fly 
south, give me a call to reserve a 
place at one of our informal 
lunches. 



Alvin Yudkoff 

PO Box 18 

Water Mill, NY 11976 


cct@columbia.edu 
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Ralph Lane 

500 Aimer Rd., #301 
Burlingame, CA 94010 


jlaneburl@sbcglobal.net 


Six of your classmates were 
solicited for comments on Walter 
Wager for this edition of Columbia 
College Today. The September 
issue featured his obituary but it 
was felt that more personal 
remarks from those who knew 
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him well would be fitting. The 
contributions of five follow. 

Chuck O'Malley was very close 
to Walter and his wife. Win, but felt 
that his memories were too person¬ 
al to share. You will note that oth¬ 
ers were less reticent but surmised 
that a bit of humor was in order. 

Ira Gabrielson, Ted Hoffman 
and Jay Topkis pick up on that 
theme. Henry "Rolf" Hecht 
strikes a different note, one of 
which this correspondent is keen¬ 
ly aware. Walter certainly was the 
keeper of the class memory. It can 
only be hoped that, with your 
cooperation, the memory will last 
as long as we do. 

In the next issue of CCT, every 
effort will be made to reach out to 
find out what others are doing. 
Don't feel shy about using e-mail 
or regular mail, as shown at the 
top of the column, to reach me. 

John J. Donohue: "Walter 
Wager was a most dedicated and 
loyal supporter of Columbia and 
our Class of '44. We will miss 
him. I always enjoyed returning 
to Columbia for our reunions. In 
addition to the excellent pro¬ 
grams, meeting with Walter again 
and reviewing old tales of our 
experiences of more than 60 years 
ago was indeed a great pleasure. 
His dry wit and humor always 
shone through and were a plea¬ 
sure to contemplate and dissect. 
Both Columbia and I will sorely 
miss him." 

Ira Gabrielson: "To the great 
and understandable distress of 
his parents, a physician and 
nurse, Walter was bom with a 
missing hand. This was painfully 
evident. What were not evident at 
birth were his intellect, talents, 
devilish wit and great capacity 
for friendship. 

"Walter's parents valiantly 
tried to cover his handicap with 
an artificial hand. Walter compen¬ 
sated by leaving the prosthesis 
unstrapped. I remember an inci¬ 
dent that occurred when Walter 
arrived at Grand Central Station, 
returning from a Columbia-Yale 
game. As he stepped off the still- 
moving train, he fell on the dirty 
platform. His fedora rolled along 
the gap between train and plat¬ 
form. As he reached for it with 
both, by then dirty, arms, 
strangers were alarmed while 
friends were amused. 

"Walter was a polymath and 
an outgoing and enduring friend 
rather than the comedian that 
might be suggested by the fore¬ 
going. Working with him at 
CURC and Jester, having a beer at 
The West End or Wednesday 
night pizzas, often with Ted 
Hoffman or Allen Ginsberg '48, 
always were lit by stimulating 
conversations presaging his 


future interests and skills in 
imaginative writing (at least 30 
books, three movies), administra¬ 
tion (editor, PR director, IATA) 
and travel including the North 
and South Poles. 

"Walter kept the '44s together, 
calling for news about our fami¬ 
lies, work and travel. One of the 
last projects we discussed (with 
the late Len Koppett) was to 
enlarge the class by one honorary 
member, Alexander Hamilton 
(Class of 1778)." 

Henry "Rolf" Hecht: "Think¬ 
ing over Walter Wager's many 
achievements and attributes, I 
kept wondering on what to con¬ 
centrate. Having known Walter 
for six decades as fellow Spectator 
staffer, aviation law expert, cele¬ 
brated mystery writer, worldwide 
travel guru, proud family man, 
typewriter aficionado (and com¬ 
puter recalcitrant), I was drown¬ 
ing in remembrance overflow. 
Suddenly a key realization came 
to me — with Walter's departure, 
we have lost our collective class 
memory. 

"This wasn't just a faithful class 
correspondent who carefully cata¬ 
logued the snippets of informa¬ 
tion supplied by fellow alumni. 
Walter seemed to know in consid¬ 
erable detail what everyone was 
doing — and not only those of us 
with a '44 label, but also friends 
from College days in other class¬ 
es, and especially those in our 
war-battered group who ended 
up with other class designations. 

"Behind his encyclopedic 
knowledge were his frequent con¬ 
tacts with all he could reach. Just 
about all of us considered him a 
good friend, because he was a 
good friend. He was truly inter¬ 
ested in what each of us was 
doing and in our families. He 
happily shared news of his activi¬ 
ties and family. And in our con¬ 
versations, he kept us abreast of 
what other friends were doing. 
Everything seemed low-key, but, 
more than anything, it was Wal¬ 
ter's interests and efforts that held 
the class together. It's in his mem¬ 
ory that we should strive to keep 
the faith, and keep in touch 
through our remaining years." 

Jay Topkis: "Walter and I went 
back a long, long way. We met in 
1939 as classmates at The Franklin 
School in Manhattan. I can sug¬ 
gest the quality of the school by 
telling you that, soon after we left, 
the co-headmasters sold out to the 
basketball coach. 

"Walter loved to prick the pre¬ 
tentious. I'll always remember 
the takedown job he did on 
Robert Marvin Bleiberg '43. At 
the time, Bob's politics were far 
to the left, and in later years, he 
veered far enough right to 


become editor of Barron's. But 
whatever his slant, he always 
was in such deadly earnest. One 
day, shortly before Easter, Walter 
came to George Nobbe's English 
class with a box containing three 
chicks named, he said, Sacco, 
Vanzetti and Robert Marvin 
Bleiberg. Bob was not noticeably 
amused. The following week, 
Walter was back — with only 
two chicks. Sacco, he said, had 
died. The next week, sad-eyed 
Walter brought the news that 
Vanzetti, too, had turned up his 
tiny toes. Robert Marvin almost 
had a fit. And all of his hair fell 
out by the time he was 25. 

"Walter thought, quite accu¬ 
rately, that we are all at least a tri¬ 
fle ridiculous, and he pretty regu¬ 
larly reminded us. But his humor 
was gentle. 

"We were so lucky to have 
been in his company." 
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Clarence W. Sickles 
57 Barn Owl Dr. 
Hackettstown, NJ 07840 


cct@columbia.edu 


William G. Abel of East Hamp¬ 
ton, N.Y., has been correspond¬ 
ing with me about our common 
interest in the Bible, especially 
the Hebrew Scriptures. The inter¬ 
est was a result of my telling Bill 
about "The New Ten Command¬ 
ments" I have formulated. (I'll 
present two at the end of this 
and future columns.) Bill recom¬ 
mended a book he likes: Walking 
The Bible, A Journey by Land 
Through the Five Books of Moses, 
by Bruce Feiler. 

Myles K. Ren of New York 
City has two primary administra¬ 
tive jobs: v.p.. New York Institute 
of Technology, Old Westbury and 
Manhattan for eight years and 
executive director. International 
Humanitarian Assistance Pro¬ 
grams, in 30 countries in South¬ 
east Asia and Africa for 15 years. 
Myles is the senior representative 
for Economists Allied for Arms 
Reduction at the United Nations 
and serves on the NGO commit¬ 
tees on disarmament, human 
rights, education, social develop¬ 
ment and sustainable develop¬ 
ment. Add these responsibilities 
and achievements to those previ¬ 
ously mentioned and you have a 
classmate with a remarkable 
resume. And thanks to Myles for 
volunteering to be a member of 
the Class of '45 60th anniversary 
planning committee. 

Mentioning the 60th anniver¬ 
sary leads me to ask for topic 
suggestions for our instruction 
and discussion time. What 
thoughts do you have? I have 
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two. One is to consider the ori¬ 
gins of our modem moral and 
legal codes, which would take us 
back to the historical develop¬ 
ment of documents such as the 
Code of Hammurabi, the Ten 
Commandments, the Magna 
Carta, our constitution and other 
relevant documents. Another 
topic might be testing the validity 
of graphology (handwriting 
analysis) as an academic disci¬ 
pline and a tool for determining 
personality. Graphology has little 
credence in America; more so in 
Europe — I read that four out of 
five major French companies will 
not hire a person without seeing 
the person's handwriting. 

A1980 letter from The Library 
of Congress states that grapholo¬ 
gy has been removed from the 
occult class of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification to the category of 
"individual psychology." This 
classification is important because 
the noted psychologists Gordon 
Allport and P. Vernon wrote in 
their book. Studies in Expressive 
Movement: "It is not uncommon 
for American psychologists to 
classify graphology with astrolo¬ 
gy, and to condemn both with one 
breath." I think it would be inter¬ 
esting to have the validity of 
graphology tested on an academic 
level at our 60th reunion. Besides, 
what could you learn about your 
own personality? As a certified 
graphologist with three years of 
collegiate study, I could help here. 

Back to classmates. Jay J. Pack 
of New York City informs us that 
travel is his recreational activity 
and he remembers Jacques 
Barzun '27 as a faculty member of 
note. Jay said that a close friend at 
the College was ZBT brother 
Harold Obstler '48 and that a 
meeting with Allen Ginsberg '48 
was an outstanding experience. 

William M. Clifford, a retired 
urologist, of Maine and Florida, 
gives us the good news that he is 
"still here — alive and well and 
traveling around." At our age, 
these words are significant. 

Thomas T. Semon recently 
moved to a retirement communi¬ 
ty in Pompton Plains, N.J., after a 
life of work in marketing 
research. Tom writes a research 
column for Marketing News and 
sent me three recent copies. One 
article was about what Tom calls 
"facile attribution error." That is 
labeling a person according to 
our perception of who the person 
is while overlooking other vari¬ 
ables. Tom's hobbies are garden¬ 
ing and the stock market with the 
former being more predictable. 
(Or maybe not so for Tom.) Lan¬ 
guage teachers Hibbit and 
Hubbell were remembered by 
Tom for helping "reduce my 
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accent." His interesting experi¬ 
ence at the College was assisting 
in the production of a "very bad" 
French play by the Circle 
Lafayette and Barnard College 
students. Tom's best friend at 
school was Richard Popkin '43, 
and I'll bet his best friend now is 
his wife of 50 years, Corinne. 

Have you heard that the SATs 
are including grammar questions 
and a short essay? Thank good¬ 
ness. Maybe now the local schools 
will start teaching more grammar 
and writing and save the colleges 
from remedial courses in these 
areas. By the way, classmates, 
which pronoun is correct in the 
following sentence and why? 
"This secret is between you and 
me / you and I." (Answer at the 
end of the column.) 

With regret and with our class 
sympathy for his family, I inform 
you of the death of Edward L. 
Donovan of Norwood, Mass., on 
April 27,2003. 

Our honorees chosen at ran¬ 
dom for this issue are Neill 
Darmstadter of Springfield, Va.; 
Guido C. Dattaro of Eastchester, 
N.Y.; Nicholas E. Kakis of Santa 
Barbara, Calif.; and Burton L. 
Wise of Mill Valley, Calif. May we 
hear from or about these class¬ 
mates? 

The first and second of "The 
New Ten Commandments" are 

I. Honor the source of creation and 

II. Perform by high standards. 

The answer to the grammar 

question is the pronoun "me," 
because it is the object of the 
preposition "between." A prepo¬ 
sition, like an action verb, always 
takes the objective case. If you 
want to know how little is 
known about grammar, ask a 
high school or college student 
this question (try your grandchil¬ 
dren) and be amazed if you 
receive a correct answer. Inciden¬ 
tally, how did you do? 


Henry S. Coleman 

PO Box 1283 
New Canaan, CT 06840 
deanharryc@optonline.net 

I had a wonderful letter from Jake 
Israel: "I am one of the V-12 boys. 
I roomed with A. Joseph Foa, and 
Bob Chase '45E was my next door 
neighbor. I think the room was 
712 Livingston. 

"After my time at Columbia, I 
went to NYU College of Medi¬ 
cine, with a break as a corpsman, 
learning how to wash beds and 
patients, and finally gave out 
meds at USNH Brooklyn. After I 
graduated from med school, I 
had a tour at USNH San Diego 
with a trip to Fort Sam Houston 
to take the three-month Army 



med course in three days. The 
Army needed doctors, and the 
Navy had them. I spent three 
months at Fort Bliss, then back to 
the Navy. There, I was assigned 
to USNH San Diego and then 
took a course at Penn for six 
months on anesthesiology train¬ 
ing. Then I was transferred to 
USNH St. Albans. Our group was 
then mustered out. 

"I spent 20 years in an acade¬ 
mic position at Upstate Medical 
Center, Syracuse, took a sabbati¬ 
cal at Columbia-Presbyterian and 
then migrated back to Presbyter¬ 
ian after spending a further year 
at Syracuse. After five years at 
Columbia-Presbyterian, I took a 
position as head of anesthesia at 
North Central Bronx Hospital. I 
worked with residents at Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine, 
where I had many academic 
positions, did respiratory therapy 
care and ran the department of 
my hospital. 

"After being out of the Navy 
Reserve for 35 years, I rejoined in 
1989 and started a Primus Unit. 
Much to my surprise, I received a 
call on December 21,1991, to 
report for active duty. I was sent 
to USNH Portsmouth, Va., during 
Desert Storm. It was interesting — 
I had my 65th birthday on active 
duty. I retired from the Navy in 
1993 and have retired from clini¬ 
cal practice at NCBH. I stayed 
retired for two months and then 
started a position as a physician 
doing pre-surgical testing for pre¬ 
operative patients. 

"I have a wife of 22 years, three 
children and two stepchildren, as 
well as 13 grandchildren. Two of 
my children graduated from 
Columbia and Barnard, and one 
from Syracuse and NYU. My wife 
recently graduated as a cantor 
after retiring as an adjunct English 
professor at community colleges 
in Westchester and in NYC. 

"I read that there were some 
V-12 reunions. I'd like to know of 
them. I remember Ted Smith '47 
and Charles Kiskaddon '45E. I 
remember Lt. Zantmeyer, who 
came to my room (and he had 
white gloves). I told him that we 
had cleaned the floor so well he 
could eat off it. He said he wasn't 
hungry. 

"Jim Eliasoph was in my med 
school class, and though I hadn't 
seen him since graduation, I was 
sorry to hear of his passing. We 
had a recent 55th NYU Class of '49 
reunion, and there were many 
among the departed." Jake's e- 
mail is jisrael@nyc.rr.com for those 
who would like to get in touch. 

I had lunch with John G. 

Ledes, who entered with the 
Class of '46 but was transferred to 
Yale by the Marines. He graduat¬ 


ed from Yale, but keeps his 
Columbia connection. We remi¬ 
nisced about his time with Lou 
Little and the great wrestling 
coach, Gus Peterson. John com¬ 
mutes daily to NYC; he lives in 
Katonah, N.Y. 

Your class secretary has finally 
broken down and gotten e-mail 
(for those who hate to put pen to 
paper or pick up the phone). It's 
at the top of this column. Let's 
hear from a few more. 


George W. Cooper 
170 Eden Rd. 

Stamford, CT 06907-1007 
cct@columbia.edu 

Just a few "newsbytes" from all 
over, some recent, others not so, 
but recently received. Henry Burg¬ 
er recently was interviewed over 
the Voice of America global net¬ 
work about his "branching dictio¬ 
nary," The Wordtree, which "leads 
the reader from a mere idea to the 
precise word he couldn't think of." 
The work has received full-length 
reviews in 85 journals and the like. 

Speaking of the printed word, 
Marcel Gutwirth advises that the 
Tuebingen (Germany) publishing 
house Gunter Narr Verlag is 
bringing out, in its Biblio 17 
Series, his seventh book, Madame 
de Sevigne, classique a son insu (his 
handwriting; if mistranscribed, 
corrections from French majors 
will not be heeded). 

Last but not least. Bill Sohn 
(Dr. William, that is) is recovering 
from a serious bout of Gillian 
Barre Syndrome and, while so 
doing, practices part-time. 


47 


48 


Durham Caldwell 

15 Ashland Ave. 
Springfield, MA 
01119-2701 


durham-c@att.net 


Charlie Cole is running again. 
Charlie was the No. 2 man on the 


all the way to the age of 76, when 
he gave it up. Now newly relocat¬ 
ed to Washington, Pa., he knew 
something was missing. Much as 
you might like to play bridge — 
and Charlie plays a lot of bridge 
— you can't do it all the time, and 
it doesn't do much for your car¬ 
diovascular system. So, at 81, 
Charlie has returned to running. 

A problem, he says, is, "You can't 
find too much competition in the 
80-to-84 age bracket." As a result, 
he sometimes rims against young¬ 
sters — kids in their 70s. 

Charlie recently returned from 
a regional meet in Ohio with three 
gold medals, one of them in the 
ages 75-79 group. Remembering 
the old days, when he gave his 
medals to his kids and "they 
looked like Soviet generals," he 
speculated these would go to his 
great-grandchildren. And there 
may be more medals in the offing. 
Charlie is gunning to get into the 
Senior National Track and Field 
Championships next year in near¬ 
by Pittsburgh. 

Charlie also cultivates dahlias, 
with 50 in bloom this year at mid¬ 
summer, in four colors: "Fresh 
bouquets in the house at all 
times," he notes. For recreation, 
Charlie cuts wood with a chain 
saw. He's clearing 2 \ acres and 
expected to have 10 cords cut and 
stacked by the end of the season. 
"Fewer leaves to rake, but more 
grass to mow," says the gentle¬ 
man farmer. 

Charlie was basketball star 
Walt Budko'46E's roommate for a 
couple of years. He remembers 
taking Walt home to the Cole 
farm in Leominster, Mass., one 
summer and getting him a job 
with his uncle; Walt got in shape 
for that year's basketball season 
by delivering ice. 

The same day I talked with 
Charlie, a letter came from Mur¬ 
ray Strober in Passaic, N.J.: "In 
June 2004, several members of the 
1947-48 Columbia varsity basket¬ 
ball team, which won the Ivy 


Charlie Cole ’48, at 81, returned to running and recently 
returned from a regional meet in Ohio with three gold medals. 


1948 crack two-mile relay team, 
which won the Metropolitan and 
Ivy League championships and 
set a Columbia record of 7:50. 
Known in his college days as 
"Dewey," Charlie is the classmate 
described in our yearbook. The 
Columbian of1948, as "a hot-and- 
cold runner, who depended on 
guts and sheer nerve to come 
through, rather than form." 

Guts or form or whatever, 
Charlie ran religiously during his 
long career as a corporate lawyer. 


League title two years in a row, 
met for a joyous reunion at the 
Parsippany Hilton Hotel. 

"Present were Walt — All-Ivy 
League, All-Metropolitan and All- 
American teams, plus four sea¬ 
sons in the NBA with the defunct 
Baltimore Bullets and the 
Philadelphia (now Golden State) 
Warriors; Dr. Herbert Poch '49, 
pediatrician and former assistant 
professor of pediatrics at P&S; 
David Burstein, attorney and for¬ 
mer majority leader of the New 
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Jersey Assembly; the Honorable 
Stanley Harwood '49, former 
New York State Appellate Court 
judge; and Dr. Murray Strober, 
internist and former assistant pro¬ 
fessor of medicine at The Univer¬ 
sity of Medicine and Dentistry of 
New Jersey in Newark." 

A follow-up phone call reveal¬ 
ed that Murray left Columbia in 
1947 after his junior year to attend 
Harvard Medical School under 
the professional option. He served 
an internship and residency at 
County Hospital in his native 
Brooklyn, was a captain in the 
Army Medical Corps in Korea 
and was in private practice in 
Nutley, N.J., for 40 years. 

Murray reports that Walt, as 
popular in Baltimore as he was at 
Columbia, had a successful 
career with New York Life Insur¬ 
ance Co. after his basketball play¬ 
ing days were over and lives in 
Timonium, Md., a Baltimore sub¬ 
urb. Last year was a tough year 
for Walt. He lost a son and his 
wife. Kit, within a few weeks of 
each other. Charlie Cole takes 
credit for introducing Kit to Walt. 
She was 6-foot-2 or 6-3. He 
remembers saying, "Walter, here 
is your woman." 

Murray sent word of the June 
reunion to varsity basketball 
coach Joe Jones with the thought 
the coach can use the diverse 
accomplishments of players from 
the '40s as a recruiting tool to 
encourage present-day scholar- 
athletes to enroll on Morningside. 

Alvin N. Eden M.D. writes 
from New York City: "Sorry I 
missed our 55th reunion. I'll try 
for the 60th. Still practicing pedi¬ 
atrics, teaching, writing, playing 
tennis and enjoying spending 
time with our grandchildren." 

Bernie Polak has been intense¬ 
ly studying Italian ("especially 
the verbs") since retiring four 
years ago from the real estate 
financing branch of the New 
York Attorney General's office. 
Bernie, a longtime resident of 
Bellmore, Long Island, "grew up 
in the Bronx next to Italian fami¬ 
lies" and served in Italy with the 
Signal Corps at the end of WWII. 
He wants to be fluent in the lan¬ 
guage the next time he visits 
Italy. Meanwhile, he and his Ital¬ 
ian course classmates from 
Nassau Community College 
meet for lunch once a week at an 
Italian restaurant. 

Bernie's goal is to do in Italy 
what he did for many years in 
France, spending time in small 
cities off the usual tourist trails, 
"where you can get a hotel room 
for $30-$35 a night," and doing 
lots of walking and traveling by 
local trains and buses. Bernie 
developed an interest in pre¬ 


impressionist painters, visited 
their haunts and took "thousands 
of photographs," including many 
of the scenes the artists had paint¬ 
ed. For many years, he boarded 
with a family in the village of 
Pontoise. The French family's sale 
of its home was part of the impe¬ 
tus for Bernie's shift of focus to 
Italy, which he hopes to visit with 
his wife next year. 

Bernie has fond memories of 
his time at Columbia, including 
work as a WKCR engineer and 
classes with Burdette Kinne, 
Lionel Trilling '25, William Casey, 
J. Bartlett Brebner and Edward 
Corwin, a visiting professor from 
Princeton. He holds Casey's soci¬ 
ology course (known to genera¬ 
tions of undergraduates as Casey- 
ology) in especially high regard. 
He still thinks about getting 
together with other former Casey 
students to write a book on the 
professor's analysis of how soci¬ 
ety and the economy work. 

I reached Bernie's friend. Herb 
Feinstein — his classmate at Har¬ 
vard Law as well as at the College 
— just a few days before Herb's 
scheduled trip to Europe. Herb is 
professor emeritus at San Francis¬ 
co State University, where he 
taught English and film. He is a 
40-year member of the interna¬ 
tional film society Fipresci, has 
been a judge at film festivals all 
over the world and lectures 


Herb is children's rights. At State 
Department request, he was tak¬ 
ing with him to the Szlonok con¬ 
ference cartoons for children pro¬ 
duced by Street Kids International 
of Toronto aimed at combating 
glue sniffing and AIDS. He was 
the only American (and only non- 
European) invited to take part in 
the conference. 



John Weaver 

2639 E. Uth St. 
Brooklyn, NY 11235 


wudchpr@verizon.net 


Messages continue to come in 
from reunion attendees. George 
Cook expressed his pleasure at 
seeing so many of us and adds his 
note of appreciation for the illus¬ 
trious work of Joe Russell in this 
space for so many years. 

John Nork adds a note to the 
recurring family theme: "It 
occurred to me on the flight home 
from our reunion that my broth¬ 
ers and I were part of an unusual 
event in the annals of Columbia 
University during President 
Eisenhower's tenure. There were 
four of us at Columbia, Bob ['51], 
A1 ['51] and Jim ['52] in the Col¬ 
lege while I attended P&S. My 
brother Bill was '60 and brother 
Chas had one semester in '50." 

Don Mehus echoes another 
theme from the reunion about 


Ward Motts ’49, a retired geology professor, counts 96 
students who achieved masters and doctorates under his 
tutelage. 


around the world on American 
films and American culture. 

Herb was putting the finishing 
touches on a paper to be deliv¬ 
ered at the Transeuropa Express 
Festival in Szolnok, Hungary, 
where he was to host a panel on 
"Mephisto Magic, or Goulash 
Galore." As he puts it, "We con¬ 
sider the manifold contributions 
made by Hungary to American 
film. The vast paprika-ed cast 
includes, among others, the broth¬ 
ers Korda, the sisters Gabor, Bela 
Lugosi, Peter Lorre, Joseph 
Pasternak and Adolph Zukor." 

Herb's areas of expertise are 
Buster Keaton and Mark Twain. 
He has a doctorate from UC 
Berkeley, where his dissertation 
was titled "Mark Twain's Law¬ 
suits." The lawsuits, he explains, 
alleged copyright infringement: 
"He won the first one, lost all the 
rest." Herb takes special pride in 
having discovered the papers for 
an unsuccessful Twain lawsuit in 
New York: "three pages in his 
own handwriting." 

Another area of interest for 


which so many with whom I 
spoke reminisced: the wonder of 
that unique gift of a Columbia 
education, which continues to 
energize our lives. "The reunion 
brought back many vivid memo¬ 
ries of our years at Columbia 
College and the great constella¬ 
tion of extraordinary faculty 
members with whom it was our 
good fortune to study. Memories 
of the brilliant faculty is more 
than a matter of simply idealiz¬ 
ing the past, for it seems that 
everyone agrees that the post- 
WWII decade or so was an 
exceptional time at Columbia — 
exceptional by any university 
standards at any time. Where 
else could one find such a galaxy 
as Jacques Barzun '27, Andrew 
Chiappe '33, Irwin Edman '17, 
Moses Hadas, Burdette Ingersoll 
Kinne, Joseph Wood Krutch, 
Dwight Miner '26, John Herman 
Randall '18, Lionel Trilling '25, 
Mark Van Doren and more? I 
made a special effort to register 
for their courses. 

"Later, with the solid education 


attained at Columbia (I recall that 
I read original works of John Stu¬ 
art Mill in no fewer than five 
classes), I commenced my univer¬ 
sity teaching career. I always was 
especially happy when I could 
teach the great classics of litera¬ 
ture, the very works we had stud¬ 
ied in Humanities and in many 
other courses: Homer's Iliad, 
Aeschylus' Oresteia, Plato's Repub¬ 
lic, Dante's Inferno, Machiavelli's 
The Prince, Shakeapeare's Hamlet 
and Voltaire's Candide, to mention 
a few. If the works were studied 
in the true fashion of Columbia's 
Humanities courses at their best, 
students of all levels and back¬ 
grounds could and did respond to 
these masterpieces most tellingly. 
Much indeed am I and many oth¬ 
ers deeply indebted to the rich 
heritage of Columbia College." 

Ward Motts catches us up on 
his history. After work as a geolo¬ 
gist in California and New Mexi¬ 
co, Ward became a geology pro¬ 
fessor at the University of Massa¬ 
chusetts in 1961, from which he 
retired in 1995. He counts 96 stu¬ 
dents who achieved masters and 
doctorates under his tutelage, a 
record of which to be proud. 

A last-minute note from Bill 
Lubic informs us, sadly, of the 
death of Gene Hawes, who was 
with us at our 55th reunion. He 
died on September 7. 


REUNION JUNE 2-5, 2005 



Mario Palmieri 

33 Lakeview Ave. W. 
Cortlandt Manor, NY 
10567 


mapal@bestweb .net 


A committee has been formed 
and it is working in conjunction 
with the Alumni Office to plan 
our 55-year reunion, June 2-5, 
2005. Committee co-chairmen are 
Jack Noonan and Phil Bergovoy; 
other members are A1 Arees, Jim 
Garofalo, Ralph Italie, Alex 
MacDonell, A1 Schmitt, Bob 
Siegel, Ric Yarwood and me. 
Everyone was invited, in a mail¬ 
ing that you should have 
received in September, to join the 
reunion committee. The produc¬ 
tion schedule for CCT requires 
that this column be prepared 
about two months prior to publi¬ 
cation, so additions to the com¬ 
mittee membership will be 
reported in the January issue. 

As of this writing, the commit¬ 
tee had not yet held its first meet¬ 
ing, therefore a report of commit¬ 
tee actions also will have to wait 
until the January issue. 

In the meantime, mark June 
2-5 on your calendar. Our class 
liaisons in the Alumni Office 
encourage all class members, 
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even those who are not committee 
members, to submit ideas for 
Reunion Weekend activities. 
Contact either Sharen Medrano 
(212-8702742, so290@columbia.edu) 
or Patrick O'Connell (212-8702792, 
po2101@coliunbia.edu); their mail¬ 
ing address is Columbia College 
Office of Alumni Affairs and 
Development, 475 Riverside Dr., 
Ste. 917, New York, NY 10115-0998. 

Our class at one time funded 
the McVeigh-Buchmann Scholar¬ 
ship at Columbia College, so 
named to memorialize Tom 
McVeigh and Bob Buchmann, 
who were killed in action in 
Korea. The scholarship eventually 
became unsustainable and so has 
not existed for many years. A1 
Schmitt recently took the initia¬ 
tive in spearheading an effort to 
reinstate the scholarship and has 
begun discussions with Colum¬ 
bia, but it is too early to spell out 
details. In the meantime, A1 
would like to hear from anyone 
who has information about Bob 
and Tom — anything you can 
recall, be it personal or about their 
families or about their service in 
the Marine Corps. Please contact 
A1 Schmitt, 61 Hill St., Belleville, 
NJ 07109; (973) 751-1079 or 
schmitt61@comcast.net. 

Many of us are retired, but A1 
reminds us that many employers 
offer matching funds for gifts 
made by retirees. If you don't 
know whether your employer has 
such a policy, it would be worth¬ 
while to inquire. A matching gift 
would substantially increase any 
gift that you make to Columbia. 

Jimmy Garofalo has joined the 
rest of us grandfathers. Jimmy's 
first grandchild is Jessica, bom in 
Denver. The father is Jimmy's son, 
also named Jimmy. 

A few of our globetrotters 
reported their recent itineraries. 
Dick Hukari and his wife. Sue, 
visited Ecuador, and not just the 
capital city, Quito. They went into 
the jungle, where they met 
descendants of ancient peoples. 
There were lots of inoculations, 
pills and other precautions 
involved, Dick said, but they 
loved the experience. 

Bemie Prudhomme and his 
wife, Jackie, toured Vermont and 
Quebec. While in Quebec, they 
visited Jean Turgeon '48, who has 
a country home there. Being north 
of the border was in one way a 
challenge, Bernie said, inasmuch 
as his French conversational skills 
were a bit rusty. Bemie is plan¬ 
ning further travels, including a 
European cruise and visits to six 
Baltic capitals. 

Dudley Rochester and his 
wife, Lois, made a journey from 
Virginia to Cape Breton Island, 
taking in Prince Edward Island, 


Norman Podhoretz ’50 Awarded 
Presidential Medal of Freedom 


I n celebration of a 50- 
year editorial career, 
Norman Podhoretz 
'50 has been awarded 
the Presidential Medal 
of Freedom, the highest honor 
awarded to a civilian by the 
commander in chief. After 
receiving the award from Pres¬ 
ident Bush on June 23, Pod¬ 
horetz was quoted in The New 
York Times as saying, "It's the 
most wonderful honor ever to 
come my way, the most won¬ 
derful honor I could ever imag¬ 
ine coming my way." 

As editor of Commentary 
from 1960-95, Podhoretz 
became an outspoken propo¬ 
nent for what he viewed as 
ethical right and wrong. Presi¬ 
dent Bush remarked in his 
speech, "Norm Podhoretz ranks 
among the most prominent 
American editors of the 20th 
century." And, referring to the 
manner in which Podhoretz 
expressed his views on histori¬ 
cal events and people he knew, 
Bush added that he was "never 
a man to tailor his opinions to 
please others, [and] has always 
written and spoken with direct¬ 
ness and honesty." 

Born in Brooklyn in 1930 to 
Jewish immigrants, Podhoretz 
began his political career as a 
devout liberal. However, well 
into his tenure at Commentary, 
he underwent a major shift in 
his political views that led to 
his position as a forerunner of 
what is now called neo-conser- 
vatism. While he risked isolat¬ 
ing himself from former col¬ 
leagues, Podhoretz believed he 
was on the proper path for 


himself. As his beliefs moved to 
the right, he diverged from the 
opinions of former friend Allen 
Ginsberg '48, spurring a spirit¬ 
ed rivalry that would last until 
Ginsberg's death in 1997. 

Podhoretz previously has 
been featured in Columbia Col¬ 
lege Today, in the Winter 1985 
cover story, "Political Maver¬ 
icks," he and neo-liberal 
Charles Peters '49 (founding 
editor of The Washington 
Monthly) were highlighted in a 
side-by-side analysis of political 
right and left. More recently, 
the February 2001 issue offered 
a revealing excerpt from Pod- 
horetz's introspective memoir, 
Ex-Friends, about what he 
learned in his years at Colum¬ 
bia. Foremost was his praise of 
the Contemporary Civilization 
courses and their solid founda¬ 
tion of knowledge and litera¬ 


ture. Looking back, he was 
struck by how Columbia taught 
him that as an American (and, 
perhaps, as a Jew) he was the 
"product of a tradition" and 
that all of the world's history 
"bore a direct relation to me 
and the world in which I lived." 

Podhoretz has hardly slowed 
down in retirement. In addition 
to Ex-Friends, he has written 
other memoirs and political 
analyses. In the September 
2004 issue of Commentary, 
Podhoretz is featured with an 
extensive piece, "World War IV: 
How It Started, What It Means, 
and Why We Have to Win." As 
he states in the prefatory 
"Note to the Reader," the arti¬ 
cle is "the story of what this 
nation has been fighting to 
accomplish since September 
11 , 2001 ." 

Matthew Goldberg '05 GS 



President Bush presents Norman Podhoretz '50 with the Pres¬ 
idential Medal of Freedom on June 23 in the East Room of the 
White House. 
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Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Vermont and Maine. Back home 
in Virginia, Dudley and Lois are 
active in the Charlottesville-Albe¬ 
marle community, mainly in envi¬ 
ronmental issues. Dudley, a spe¬ 
cialist in pulmonary medicine, is 
active with the American Lung 
Association of Virginia; Lois 
serves on the Natural Resources 
Committee of the League of 
Women Voters. 

Glenn Lubash and his wife, 


Geri, visited New York City for 
the 50th reunion of his medical 
school class, where Glenn 
received honors for his career in 
teaching. The SUNY Downstate 
Medical Center alumni associa¬ 
tion awarded him the William 
Dock M.D. Master Teacher Award 
in Medicine, which is granted "in 
recognition of outstanding teach¬ 
ing in the medical profession." 
Glenn, now retired, has been on 
the full-time faculties of Cornell 


Medical College, the University 
of Maryland School of Medicine 
and the University of New Mexi¬ 
co College of Medicine. His 
research interests were in dialysis 
and hypertension; he has pub¬ 
lished about 50 articles in scientif¬ 
ic journals and has contributed 
chapters in medical texts. 

Sadly, we report the death of 
Kevin Prendergast of Englewood, 
N.J., on September 7, 2004. [Edi¬ 
tor's note: Please see Obituaries.] 
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Joseph Di Palma '52 (right) pauses with panelist Robert Maheu 
while preparing for "The Di Palma Forum at UNLV." Di Palma is 
the founder and chief executive of the forum, an academic and 
investigative group that recently examined the life of Howard 
Hughes. Maheu was Hughes' long-term personal representative 
and has revealed in Di Palma's new documentary, The Aviator, 
some of the circumstances of Hughes' isolation and demise. 


^ George Koplinka 

75 Chelsea Rd. 

White Plains, NY 10603 
desiah@aol.com 

Because your Class Notes Editor 
spent his summer in Vermont on 
Lake Champlain, he (I) decided 
to concentrate this column on 
alums who are living in New 
England, with some necessary 
inclusions from around the rest 
of the country. 

I had a nice telephone conver¬ 
sation with Warren R. Wilson, 
who lives in Monroe, Conn. His 
Navy days followed the NROTC 
program at the College. His first 
assignment was as a communica¬ 
tions officer on a destroyer com¬ 
ing out of mothballs in Norfolk, 
Va. Like many of us, he wound 
up in Korea. The business he 
founded. Universal Computer 
Systems, now owned by his son, 
is immensely successful, leaving 
Warren time to become an oenol- 
ogist. He confessed that one of 
the best wines he made was the 
result of a vintage mistake, but he 
is not giving away any fruit of the 
vine secrets. 

Henry R. Simonds Jr. and I 
recently chatted about our Air 
Force careers. Henry was sta¬ 
tioned in Oahu, Hawaii, when 
the Japanese attacked Pearl Har¬ 
bor. After his Columbia days, he 
moved to New Hampshire, 


where he still lives. In 1953, 

Henry joined the Air National 
Guard and was a navigator on 
four-engine C-97 transports, car¬ 
rying men and supplies all 
around the world. He also spent 
some time navigating B-17s, one 
of his favorite airplanes, with a 
weather recon outfit. Classmates 
may remember Henry's picture in 
our 50th Reunion Yearbook. He 
wore a straw hat while playing 
the piano. A couple of health 


ings of Scottish author James 
Boswell. Although still active 
with some start-up companies. 
Jack's hobby is studying many of 
the old literary masters. The Raf- 
fels have two grown children and 
two grandchildren. 

Jerome Chase and his wife, 
Anne, sold their big house in 
Wayland, Mass., and moved into 
a condo where Jerry doesn't have 
to mow lawns or shovel snow! 

The address is 6 Fox Hollow, 
Wayland MA 01778 (508-358- 
4312). There are nine grandchil¬ 
dren in the family. It's a good 
thing that Jerry had a successful 
Ford dealership in Framingham, 
especially if he has to give cars to 
all those kids. Jerry's son runs the 
business so Dad can have more 
time for the important things in 
life, such as golf and travel. 

Marty Katz is our reporter from 
Puerto Rico, where he helps on 
the Alumni Representative Com¬ 
mittee (ARC). Each of the five 
young people he interviewed for 
the College was outstanding, and 
he was delighted when one of 
them was accepted. Alumni inter¬ 
viewing is an important phase of 
the College admissions procedure, 
and several members of our class 
participate. If you can volunteer 
some time, please contact ARC: 
(212) 854-2522, fax (212) 854-1209, 
arcinfo@columbia.edu. By the 
way, Marty and Olga spend time 
in the summer at their home in 
New Jersey. Friends can contact 
them at torerol465@aol.com. 

Ralph Lowenstein and his 
wife, Bronia, visited Israel in 
March. They retraced the route in 
northern Galilee that Ralph's 
armored unit traversed when it 
spearheaded the October 1948 
action that secured the area as 
part of the new Israeli state. Ralph 


Ralph Lowenstein ’51 and his wife, Bronia, retraced the 
route in northern Galilee that Ralph’s armored unit tra¬ 
versed when it spearheaded the 1948 action that secured 
the area as part of the new Israeli state. 


problems have slowed him down, 
but until recently, he volunteered 
at hospitals, playing the piano for 
the patients. 

Jack Raff el and his wife, Mar¬ 
garet, own a home in Randolph, 
Vt., although they live most of 
the year in Lexington, Mass. Jack 
was in the professional program 
at Columbia and received his 
B.A. and B.S. before completing 
an MIT master's program in elec¬ 
trical engineering. He had a long 
career with Lincoln Labs at MIT 
before he retired in 1996. His Col¬ 
lege education gave him a love 
for literature, especially the writ¬ 


wrote, "As some of my friends 
will remember, while the rest of 
the class was starting the sopho¬ 
more year, I was spending the 
semester abroad as an American 
volunteer in the fledgling Israeli 
army. I returned to Columbia for 
the spring semester in 1949 and 
made up the missed coursework 
during the next two summers." 

Worth noting is the fact that 
Ralph has received grants to com¬ 
plete his more than 20 years of 
extracurricular work as director 
of Aliyah Bet and Machal 
Archives at the University of 
Florida. The archives research the 


backgrounds and experiences of 
the 240 men who crewed the 12 
American-owned ships attempt¬ 
ing to bring Holocaust survivors 
through the British blockade to 
Palestine, and the 1,000 men and 
women — Jewish and Christian 
— who volunteered from the U.S. 
and Canada to serve in the Israeli 
armed forces during the War of 
Independence, 1948-49. Ralph 
served with the 101st Airborne 
Division during the Korean War 
and became the dean of journal¬ 
ism and communications at the 
University of Florida. 

A sincere "thank you" to Ralph 
and Nis Petersen, who served as 
assistant Class Notes editors for 
the past couple of years. At this 
time, there is an opening for an 
assistant editor to write one col¬ 
umn in 2005. A fresh slant on 
news always improves the col¬ 
umn! Please contact me if you are 
interested in helping. Meanwhile, 
everyone who has news about 
himself or classmates should 
phone or send e-mail. 


Arthur Ingerman 

43 Henry St. 

Brooklyn, NY 11201-1702 
rosaling@aol.com 

As the fall semester was getting 
under way and the political climate 
was heating up, I began to hear of 
our class members' recent activities. 

Ernest Sciutto lives in New 
York, retired after working for 
Shell for more than 35 years. He 
and his wife, Liz, have four chil¬ 
dren and three grandkids. Their 
children include a doctor daughter 
at Columbia's medical center, a 
banker daughter at Credit Suisse 
First Boston, an actress daughter 
in L.A. and an ABC correspondent 
son in London, who was embed¬ 
ded during the war in Iraq. 

Saul Turteltaub '54, fraternity 
brother and long-time Hollywood 
producer, (The Cosby Show, etc.) 
tells us of his constant connection 
with Columbia classmates out in 
La-La land. 

New York physician Martin 
Finkel continues to expand his 
wide array of talents and activi¬ 
ties. He completed two New York 
City marathons, had his art exhib¬ 
ited at the student faculty Mount 
Sinai Art Show, gave a song 
recital and is studying Mozart's 
Fantasy in D minor on the piano 
plus an exciting escapade as a 
dance host escort on a New York 
cruise ship. Marty is truly an 
inspiration to us and my poster 
boy for dynamic activity. 

Lou Lemer, an old friend and 
classmate from Erasmus Hall in 
Brooklyn, sadly reported the pass¬ 
ing of his lovely wife, Sandy, after a 
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prolonged illness. Lou and Sandy 
had been married for 50 years. All 
who knew them mourn her loss. 

Tom Houghton and his wife, 
Joy, celebrated their 51st wedding 
anniversary in May and have 
been joined by their 12th grand¬ 
child. Tom enjoys hospital volun¬ 
teer work and travel and Joy does 
a great deal of church work. The 
couple recently completed a great 
trip to England, Scotland and 
Wales. Tom brought back many 
memories with his recollections of 
his childhood in Brooklyn in the 
'40s, where he lived near the his¬ 
toric Pete Reiser and Pee Wee 
Reese of the Brooklyn Dodgers. 

The latest report from the 
Ingerman household is that ex- 
preemie granddaughter Corinne 
(birth weight: 1 lb., 12 oz.) is a 
happy 9 lbs. Also, our eldest 
granddaughter, Rachel, in Sacra¬ 
mento, recently celebrated her bat 
mitzvah, surrounded by the 
Ingerman clan. 

We continue to look for and 
treasure news of your activities 
and events. Keep them coming. 



Lew Robins 

1221 Stratfield Rd. 
Fairfield, CT 06825 


lewrobins@aol.com 


Sad to say, on September 11, The 
New York Times reported that Jack 
Rohan, Columbia's most successful 
basketball coach, passed away at a 
nursing home in South Yarmouth, 
Mass. During the 1967-68 season, 
his team won the Ivy League 
championship and was ranked 
sixth in the nation. Jack was voted 
the national college coach of the 
year. In writing about him, the 
Times said, "Rohan's ego was 
always restrained" and quoted him 
as saying in 1964, "The worst thing 
you can do is to think you are 
important. Outside of Casey Sten¬ 
gel, how many individuals are 
important in this world?" 

To get an anecdote about Jack as 
an undergraduate, I phoned his 
basketball teammate, Stan Maratos. 
Stan remembered that during 
their sophomore year, they had 
traveled to Houston to play Rice 
Institute. As luck would have it, 
the team stayed at the newly-built 
Shamrock Hotel, which included 
a large outdoor swimming pool. 
Despite the cold, Stan and Jack 
felt that an outdoor pool was too 
good to waste; they put on their 
basketball shorts and leaped into 
the water. According to Stan, the 
jump into the freezing cold pool 
was well worth the astonished 
looks on the faces of Jack Molinas 
and Whitey Brandt. 

Jack was a good man and a 
wonderful classmate, and he will 


be missed. [Editor's note: Please see 
Obituaries.] 

Stan Maratos: In talking to 
Stan, I discovered that as a major 
in the U.S. Air Force, he had a 
number of heroic adventures that 
resulted in his being rewarded 
two Distinguished Flying Crosses 
by the president. While he was in 
Vietnam, a group of Marines was 
surrounded at An Hoa and run¬ 
ning out of ammunition. Stan 
volunteered to fly ammunition 
into a 2500 field to resupply the 
Marines. His success on this dan¬ 
gerous mission earned him his 
first DFC. Another time, a field 
that stored gasoline for Army 
helicopters was threatened with 
being unable to resupply the 
helicopters because they were 
running out of fuel. Troops on 
the ground would suffer if the 
helicopters couldn't fly. Stan 
earned his second DFC by flying 
seven extremely dangerous 
round trips to carry 35,000 gal¬ 
lons of flammable fuel into the 
base. Serving 18 months in Viet¬ 
nam, Stan flew 127 combat mis¬ 
sions and retired as a colonel. 

He and Amaryllis have been 
married more than 50 years. They 
have four children, including 
twins. Stan heard that our 50th 
reunion was great; he unfortu¬ 
nately couldn't be with us 
because he was having a hip 
replacement. Looking forward to 
seeing you at the 55th, Stan! 

Leonard M. Trosten: Unfortu¬ 
nately, CCT sent news that Len 
passed away in Savannah, Ga., on 
July 10. Len's first wife, Arthea, 
died 24 years ago. His second 
wife, Jane, passed away around 
the time of our 50th reunion. After 
learning the news about Len, I 
reached his third wife, Ali, who 
related the story of their romantic 
year together. Len met Ali on July 
25,2003. They were married on 
June 2, 2004. Ali's first husband 
had died 30 years earlier, and she 
waited 30 years to find Len. They 
had a wonderful, extremely 
happy June wedding. Sadly, six 
weeks later, early one morning, 
Len went swimming in a bay and 
he drowned in the swift tide. 

Ali said that on the day they 
were married, people in the 
church told her, "You are getting a 
good man. He is loved by every¬ 
body." Indeed, Len was a good 
man and a good classmate, and 
he will be missed. [Editor's note: 
Please see Obituaries.] 

Frank Sanfilippo: Frank retired 
from dentistry after working 35 or 
40 years. He now divides his time 
between living in Stamford, 

Conn., and Longboat Key, Fla., 
where he and his wife of 47 years, 
Josephine, have a condo. They 
thoroughly enjoy sitting on the 


beach, reading and having long 
conversations. They have four 
daughters and 11 grandchildren. 

Frank swam on the Columbia 
varsity team, which is quite amaz¬ 
ing considering that he spent 
three hours a day commuting 
from Brooklyn. He would enjoy 
hearing from classmates. 

Arnold Cooperman: "I had an 
inspirational viewing of Ric Bums 
'78's documentary of the 250th 
anniversary on April 25 with the 
Columbia University of Southern 
California Alumni Association 
luncheon." 

David Richman reviewed the 
videotape that Allan Jackman 
(Ajax) recorded of major and 
minor class functions, including 
our graduation and anniversaries. 
Dave found it made him nostalgic 
and was emotionally moving. "As 
I get older, my respect for the 
Columbia experience and the con¬ 
tributions we've made to society 
as a result of it grows and grows. 
Thank you, Ajax." 


Howard Falberg 

13710 Paseo Bonita 
Poway, CA 92064 
westmontgr@aol.com 

More than 130 members of the 
Class of '54 — about 30 percent 
of the class who are still with us 
and for whom we had good 
addresses — joined us for all or 
part of the four day-blast from 
June 3-6 to mark the Class of 
Destiny's 50th and to recognize 
alma mater's 250th anniversary 
year. Our turnout was the largest 
50th anniversary celebration at 
Columbia. The success of the 
events (based on what we're 
told, they were exceptional in 
quantity and quality) was the 
result of more than a year of 
planning and a great deal of 
hands-on-efforts by our two- 
score-plus Reunion Committee, 
chaired by class president Bernd 
Brecher, and the professional 
support of the Alumni Office 
staff. Heather Applewhite, assis¬ 
tant director of alumni affairs, 
was our point person for making 
everything happen. 

A reunion yearbook was given 
to all classmates who signed up. It 
contains biographies an analysis 
of the detailed class questionnaire 
on attitudes, social issues, life and 
career histories; a list of "lost" 
classmates as well as those who 
have passed on; and a class direc¬ 
tory. If you would like to receive a 
copy, please let me know. 

Due to my wife's battle with can¬ 
cer, I had to cancel my plans to 
attend at the last minute, and this 
report reflects observations from 
several classmates, especially Bemd 



and Bob Weber. Several classmates 
know about my situation, and I am 
very appreciative of their notes and 
calls expressing concern. 

With spouses and other guests, 
our attendance during the week¬ 
end (although not for all events) 
reached 230. The fact that a num¬ 
ber of venues had to be changed 
because they could not accommo¬ 
date our numbers put many at 
Columbia in awe and gave us all 
a sense of great personal pride. 
Bemd served as master of cere¬ 
monies and facilitator for the four 
days and wants to thank every¬ 
one once again, first for their 
cooperation as speakers and 
attendees, and second to acknowl¬ 
edge the many who indicated that 
you wanted to sign up now to be 
involved in our 55th. 

Peter Ehrenhaft, Amie Tolkin 
and others spoke on behalf of the 
fund committee for the Class of 
'54 Anniversary Gift. The work is 
not finished, and class gift totals 
will be announced at the end of 
this year. Bemd also announced 
that a committee has been 
appointed, headed by Amiel 
Rudavsky, which, starting Fall 
2005, will organize an annual fall 
gathering at Arden House, where 
we celebrated our 25th and 45th 
anniversaries. This will be a great 
opportunity to get together in a 
lovely Columbia facility to which 
we will invite faculty and others 
to meet us in a more informal set¬ 
ting. You will hear more about 
this anon. 

After an elegant — and noisy 
— cocktail party at the Columbia 
University Club on the evening of 
Thursday, June 3, many class¬ 
mates went to the theater, or to 
dinner, or to a hotel suite to pass 
around family pictures and retell 
the tales of our youth. 

Friday began with several 
walking tours of NYC and an 
opportunity to experience NYC 
traffic firsthand. Then there was 
an incredible banquet in China¬ 
town, which mocked the anti¬ 
obesity crusade. Interspersed 
with the many courses, we had a 
forecast from our valedictorian. 
Hank Buchwald, on the medical 
technology that is just over the 
horizon. Speaking for many of 
our classmates, I hope that it 
comes sooner rather than later, as 
most of us are starting to feel our 
age. Judge A1 Hellerstein spoke 
on "New York Law and Lore." 
These insightful talks were fol¬ 
lowed by another onslaught of 
delicious dishes, so that those in 
attendance staggered (OK, wad¬ 
dled) back to the buses to renew 
our acquaintance with NYC Fri¬ 
day afternoon traffic. 

Fortunately, we arrived on 
campus in sufficient time to 
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squeeze in a brief "open mike" 
session before rushing to cocktails 
and dinner at Tavern on the 
Green in Central Park. History- 
Professor Emeritus Henry Graff 
entertained and enlightened us 
(as he did in class when we were 
undergraduates) with anecdotes 
of his encounters with recent U.S. 
presidents. Dean Austin Quigley 
filled us in on Columbia College 
today and its plans for tomorrow. 

Saturday morning's atmosphere 
was warm and friendly at the 
Dean's Brunch and Convocation. 
Quigley drew interesting parallels 
between the College's beginnings 
and the character of the College 
today, "disputation" being a recur¬ 
ring theme throughout our history. 
At our class lunch, at the beautiful 
Casa Italiana, Provost Alan Brink- 
ley outlined the ambitious plans for 
expanding the campus north of 
120th Street. Professor Wm. 
Theodore (Ted) de Bary '41, long¬ 
time friend of our class, spoke on 
the origins of the Core Curriculum 
and its effect on our lives. We then 
staggered/waddled over to hear a 
unique interchange among four 
members of the Class of 2004 and 
A1 Thompson, Alan Fendrick, 
Peter Kenen and Amiel Rudovsky. 
One facet of the discussion was the 
unchanged value of the Core Cur¬ 
riculum in a Columbia education. 
Particularly interesting was the 
similarity between the "first 
impressions of Columbia" by all 
the members of the panel. Special 
mention was made of Professor 
James Shenton '49, who was a 
mainstay at our reunions and was 
planning to attend our 50th. 

Jimmy died last year. 

Then it was on to cocktails and 
dinner in the Low Library's 
Rotunda. Barnard history profes¬ 
sor Robert McCaughey presented 
insights into the origins of Colum¬ 
bia. Each classmate received a 
copy of his 2003 book on our his¬ 
tory, Stand, Columbia. Saul 
Turteltaub used this time to 
"roast" many members of our 
class, filling the rotunda with 
hilarity. There was also a moment 
of silence in memory of the 90 
classmates who have passed away. 
A class picture of all those attend¬ 
ing the dinner — at least those 
who came in time for the picture 
— appeared in the September 
CCT. The Starlight Reception on 
Saturday night on Low Plaza, in 
front of Alma Mater, was alive 
with younger reunion classes ... 
most of our classmates retired to 
be ready for Sunday brunch. 

Exceeding the space in the tra¬ 
ditional boathouse setting, the 
farewell brunch was held in 
Chrystie Field House. We heard a 
moving oration from Don Ward- 
law, standup comedy from Leo 


Cirino and a touching memoir 
from Phil Bonanno, each 
describing their journey from 
graduation to our 50th reunion. 
Lots of embraces and handshakes 
and an earnest desire to "do it 
again" soon concluded a most 
memorable reunion. A letter from 
me about my memories of and 
love for Columbia was read 
(thank you, Bernd). 

What made the reunion mean¬ 
ingful to all of us who were on 
the Reunion Committee is that 
wives and other guests apparent¬ 
ly had a grand time as well and 
made of point of thanking the 
reunion chair for keeping them in 
mind in the planning process. 
Numerous classmates called, 
wrote or e-mailed after the event 
to indicate their pleasure at hav¬ 
ing participated and volunteering 
further involvement. These 
included Bob Viarengo, Saul 
Turteltaub, Ellen and Alan Salko, 
Eric Tolmach, Amiel Rudovsky 
and Josh Greenberg. 

Additional notes concerning 
reunion-related activities: Bernd 
Brecher served as Honorary 
Hood Marshall at Commence¬ 
ment on May 14 representing the 
50th anniversary class. Also, at 
Class Day on May 18, Larry 
Kobrin and Steve Sobel joined 
our class president on the dais in 
shaking the hand of every mem¬ 
ber of the Class of '04 and hand¬ 
ing to each a Columbia 250th 
Anniversary pin on behalf of the 
Alumni Association. Bernd 
reports that his tennis elbow gave 
out at the halfway mark. 

All in all, it was several days to 
remember, and we all look for¬ 
ward to your continuing partici¬ 
pation in alumni activities, the 
class fund and our upcoming 
reunions at Arden House as well 
as planning for our 55th. I know 
that I included a brief summary of 
our reunion in the last issue of 
CCT, but I am grateful for Bernd 
and Bob for detailing the events 
described above. 

Please keep in touch and 
become even more involved in 
Columbia activities, and keep 
information about yourself com¬ 
ing this way. 
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Gerald Sherwin 

181 E. 73rd St., Apt. 6A 
New York, NY 10021 


gs481@jvmo.com 


One of the highlights of the fall 
season was the conclusion of the 
Columbia250 festivities. In addi¬ 
tion to various lectures. Commu¬ 
nity Day was celebrated on Sep¬ 
tember 18 and featured a jazz 
concert and many other activities 


on South Field. Homecoming 
Weekend, October 1-3, had some¬ 
thing for everybody — a football 
pep rally on campus, a poetry 
gathering in honor of Columbia's 
Beats at The West End appropri¬ 
ately called Howl!, a Big Top Fes¬ 
tival at Baker Field plus special 
activities commemorating the 
close of the 250th ... and yes, 
there was a football game against 
Princeton. Not to make any of us 
feel ancient, but the Class of 2008 
walked through the Broadway 
gates during New Student Orien¬ 
tation Week celebrating its rite of 
passage as Columbia students. 
The group and their parents were 
welcomed by President Lee C. 
Bollinger and Deans Austin 
Quigley and Zvi Galil as part of 
Convocation. 

Although the Olympics ended 
a more than two months ago, 
everyone should know that 
Columbia had the largest contin¬ 
gent in University history partici¬ 
pating in the Games — four 
fencers (three from the College, 
one from Barnard), three rowers 
(one each from Barnard, the Col¬ 
lege, Engineering), one swimmer 
(P&S) and one soccer player (the 
assistant women's soccer coach). 

A standing ovation should go to 
these competitors. [Editor's note: 
For more, see Roar, Lion, Roar. ] 

After an eight-month search, 
our school has hired an athletics 
director to replace John Reeves, 
who retired in June. The new AD 
is M. Dianne Murphy. She has 
been in that same position at the 
University of Denver for the past 
three years. Prior to joining Den¬ 
ver, Murphy had stints at Cornell 
and the University of Iowa, and 
coached women's basketball at a 
couple of big-time programs. She 
comes to Columbia at a time 
when optimism is in the air, espe¬ 
cially with regards to football and 
men's basketball — fencing, track 
and cross-country notwithstand¬ 
ing. [Editor's note: For more, see fea¬ 
ture story.] 

Sorry you had to read it here, 
but Cannon's has closed (see 
September, page 34). The famous, 
or infamous, watering hole on 
108th and Broadway shut its 
doors for the last time this sum¬ 
mer. Even The New York Times ran 
an article about the local venue, 
which at one time years ago 
served 15-cent beers and sushi at 
different ends of the bar. It looks 
like we'll have to cross out this 
place from our neighborhood 
reunion tour agenda. 

The Reunion Planning Com¬ 
mittee, which numbers more than 
40 classmates (and growing), has 
been making great progress in 
putting together the program for 
our 50th in terms of events, 


speakers and so forth. We've 
received positive responses from 
more than 100 '55ers who will 
attend the activities June 2-5, 
2005. Close to 40 percent of the 
guys are outside of the Greater 
New York, New Jersey and Con¬ 
necticut area. From Hawaii, there 
is Norm Goldstein (no Walt Dep- 
tula yet); on the mainland in Cali¬ 
fornia are Charlie Sergis, David 
Winter, A1 Ginepra, George 
Kaplan, Bemie Kirtman, Lew 
Stemfels, Stanley Lubman, 

Harry Scheiber and maybe Allan 
Anderman; from Ohio, Jim 
Berick; from Florida, Dan De 
Palma; from Delaware, Aaron 
Hamburger, Walt Whittaker and 
Abbie Leban; from Southern 
New Jersey, Ferdie Setaro; and 
from Philadelphia, A1 Momjian, 
to name a few. Dave Stevens in 
Philadelphia is doing his part to 
rally the troops (the Nu Nu 
Chapter of Sigma Chi) to attend: 
Jack Armstrong on the Jersey 
Shore; Walter Croll in Brandon, 
Fla.; Tom Chrystie, New York 
and Wyoming; A1 Rucci, retired 
from Home Life Insurance in Suf- 
fem, N.Y.; Jack Swanson, also 
retired, from the CIA, in Bethes- 
da, Md.; Phil Bleser in Bonita 
Springs, Fla.; our football manag¬ 
er and professor Jim Larson in 
Toledo; Costas Katsigris working 
at El Centro College in Dallas; 
and Tom Evans, recuperating in 
Cincinnati (our best wishes go to 
you, Tom, for a speedy recovery). 

Events are being planned lead¬ 
ing up to the reunion, including 
several get-togethers with the 
Class of 2005. (We are its "grand¬ 
father" class.) An important ingre¬ 
dient that we will report on in 
greater detail in a separate note is 
the Columbia College Fund. The 
committee has been meeting and 
strategizing. The class goal is 
more than 50 percent participa¬ 
tion; $350,000 unrestricted giving. 

We heard from Les Trachtman, 
in Rockville, Md., chair, Jewish 
Labor Committee; and George 
Raitt, retired in St. Michael's, Md. 
George is thinking about publish¬ 
ing Rumblings of a Retired Mind, 
notes from his cousin, who is 
more than 90 years old. It looks 
like both classmates may be mak¬ 
ing the trek north next June. Even 
though they haven't committed as 
yet, we hope that former light¬ 
weight crew members Alan 
Pasternak (Lafayette, Calif.) and 
Colin Clarendon (Como, Miss.) 
will be joining the multitudes on 
campus in seven months. From 
upstate New York, Gustav Garay 
(formerly of Carteret, N.J.) has 
been in touch with us. Gustav is 
professor emeritus at Monroe 
Community College in Rochester. 
In the same city, our sports enthu- 
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siast, Beryl Nusbaum, is involved 
in the legal profession and doing 
a lot of traveling for his clients. 
Further south. Jay Novins lives in 
bucolic Ardsley, N.Y., and prac¬ 
tices in White Plains. 

Be on the lookout for more 
information about the big reunion 
either by e-mail or hard copy. The 
time is getting closer. 

Staunch members of the Class 
of '55. Make sure you keep exer¬ 
cising. Drink lots of fluids. Take 
your afternoon cat naps. You 
want to look good for the 50th. 

Love to all! Everywhere! 



Alan N. Miller 

257 Central Park West, 
Apt. 9D 

New York, NY 10024 


oldocal@aol.com 


I am writing this in late August 
from my besieged and well-loved 
hometown of Manhattan. The 
Republicans have invaded, the 
protesters are objecting strenu¬ 
ously and the few remaining 


economics, (where I spent five 
years before medical school), 

Tracy came in first in the Journal's 
semi-annual ranking of best fore¬ 
caster. We are going to elevate 
him to official class economist, 
and maybe an idea for the 50th 
reunion is an economic and finan¬ 
cial panel or symposium. 

I was joined by Steve Easton 
in early August at the Alumni 
Office, along with Professor 
Robert McCaughey, who teaches 
history at Barnard and was so 
active during Columbia's 250th 
celebration. McCaughey was 
gracious enough to sign 20 
copies of his book Stand, Colum¬ 
bia. A copy went to each class¬ 
mate who contributed to the 
Columbia College Fund at the 
John Jay level. I want to thank 
Steve for underwriting the cost 
of this nice endeavor. 

So, loyal Columbia sons of the 
noble Class of 1956, remember the 
big 50th is not far off, and our first 
Reunion Committee meeting is 
this fall. We need ideas, strength 
and whatever else. Out-of-town- 


Tracy G. Herrick ’56, an economist, came in first in the Wall 
Street Journal’s semi-annual ranking of best forecaster. 


Manhattanites in town are sensi¬ 
bly staying close to home. Bob 
Siroty suggested that he and 
Peter Klein might join me for 
lunch at the Columbia/Princeton 
Club and then quickly withdrew 
the offer. Columbia College did 
not teach its men — and now, of 
course, its invaluable women — 
to be foolish. We held our next 
class lunch at the club on Septem¬ 
ber 21, when all the fuss was 
over. 

Morton Damesek (TEP) died 
recently, as sadly reported by sev¬ 
eral classmates while I was in 
Maine visiting daughter No. 2, 
who had son No. 2. At the funeral 
were Art Salzfass, Danny Teitel- 
baum and Mike Cohen. My con¬ 
dolences go to Morty's wife, Lisa, 
a Barnard graduate, and the fami¬ 
ly Art's touching comment was 
that Morty made a difference for 
the better in the New York City 
public schools. 

I hear that classmates have 
been in contact with Jerry Mod- 
ell, who used to be more active 
with College and class activities. 

I have not spoken with Jerry in 
ages, but we miss him. Jerry 
devotes some of his energy as a 
trustee at Columbia-Presbyterian 
Flospital. 

I received a copy of a Wall 
Street Journal article from econo¬ 
mist Tracy G. Herrick, who lives 
in Palo Alto, Calif. It is impressive 
that in the imperfect science of 


ers should get active in their cities 
drumming up support. A 50th 
pops up only once, and we will be 
happy to have made it that far ... 
kicking and screaming in that tra¬ 
ditional Columbia College icono¬ 
clastic way 

As always, here is wishing you 
and yours health, happiness, 
some wealth, caring children as 
we get older and sensational 
grandchildren. Maybe we should 
reactivate our previous contest to 
see who has the most grandchil¬ 
dren and the youngest child. 

Please contact me at (212) 712- 
2369, fax, (212) 875-0955 or 
oldocal@aol.com (specify CC 
1956). Love to all. 



Herman Levy 

7322 Rockford Dr. 
Falls Church, VA 
22043-2931 


hdlleditor@aol.com 


William Kaye is "retired profes¬ 
sor emeritus of surgery and medi¬ 
cine, Brown Medical School, Prov¬ 
idence, R.I." and is "co-director. 
Hale Wao Lani, PO Box 850, 
Kapaau, HI 96755-0850." 

Alan Truscott of The New York 
Times (p. E4, August 26, 2004), 
reported that Kassie and Carlos 
Munoz were on opposite sides in 
"the final round of an open pair 
[regional bridge] championship" 
tournament in Secaucus, N.J., 


with Carlos and his partner in the 
lead. Nevertheless, Kassie's 
"result gave her 7.5 matchpoints 
out of a possible 8." Thus, she 
had "murdered her husband, 
who was knocked out of his 
probable victory in the event. He 
survived, ruefully to record the 
story for posterity." 

Stanley Raubas is a v.p., financial 
adviser and wealth management 
adviser at Merrill Lynch, where he 
has served for 40 years. His busi¬ 
ness address is 1325 Franklin Ave., 
Garden City NY 11530. 

John Scandalios is distin¬ 
guished University research pro¬ 
fessor of genetics at North Caroli¬ 
na State and recently retired to 
emeritus status. He continues to 
write, edit and lecture around the 
world. He takes great pleasure in 
spending time with his grandchil¬ 
dren, Will and Anna. He thor¬ 
oughly enjoys beach retreats with 
his daughters and sons-in-law, 
fishing and relaxing. John and his 
wife, Penny, frequently travel, 
combining lecturing and relax¬ 
ation. In recent years, he, has 
found time to visit Nisyros, the 
Aegean island of his birth, with 
his family to relax and to visit 
with childhood friends. 

Ed Weinstein tells us that “The 
New York Times August 8 edition 
announced the wedding of Bob 
Lipsyte to Lois Morris, at their 
apartment. Rabbi Alvin Kass 
officiated." 


Barry Dickman 

24 Bergen St. 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 
bdesqlaw@aol.com 

Congratulations to Albert Solet- 
sky on receiving an award for 35 
years of service to Fairleigh Dick¬ 
inson, where he is an associate 
professor of languages. Albert 
also is one of two faculty mem¬ 
bers honored by the students in 
the Educational Opportunities 
Fund Program at the school's Tea- 
neck, N.J., campus. 

Congratulations also to Toby 
and Bemie Nussbaum on the 
marriage of their daughter, Emily 
to Clive Thompson. Emily is the 
culture editor of New York maga¬ 
zine. Clive is a writer whose work 
appears regularly in The New York 
Times Magazine as well as New 
York. Guests at the wedding 
included Ernie Brod and Ruthie 
Keller, Carol and Barry Dickman, 
Eileen and Joe Dorinson, Judy 
and Shelly Raab, Joan and Mark 
Weiss, and Janet and Allan Gar¬ 
diner '59. 

Two additions to the ever¬ 
growing list of '58 retirees: After a 
42-year career in the telecommu¬ 
nications industry, designing and 



implementing voice and data 
communications systems and as a 
management consultant, Warren 
Kimball is enjoying retirement, 
which has given him a chance to 
catch up on his reading and trav¬ 
el, spend more time with his two 
granddaughters and attend some 
Columbia games. 

Alan Rubenstein retired from 
his Ob/Gyn practice in Middle- 
town, N.Y., and lives full-time at 
the Boca West Country Club in 
Boca Raton, Fla., where he is busy 
with golf, tennis and bridge. Alan 
and his wife, Roberta, who will 
soon celebrate their 45th anniver¬ 
sary also visit their three sons, 
who live in the Northeast. 

One non-retired '58 physician 
is Bob Levine, who has written a 
book that sounds appropriate for 
our classmates: Aging With Atti¬ 
tude. The book describes the 
aging process (including the 
accompanying diseases) and soci¬ 
ety's bias against older people, 
and sets forth some ways we can 
maximize our potential and qual¬ 
ity of life as we age. Bob will be 
glad to accept comments, ques¬ 
tions and book reports at 
robalevine@aol.com. 

Another non-retiree, Mike 
Levin, is in Boynton Beach, Fla., 
advising classmates and others on 
long-term insurance programs. 

George Braman is an assistant 
professor in the department of 
preventive medicine at SUNY 
Health Science Center in Brook¬ 
lyn. He writes poetry and won 
the Annals Poetry Prize for the 
best poem published in the Annals 
of Internal Medicine in 2003. His 
wife, Joan '64 Barnard, is a clinical 
psychologist. Their youngest son, 
Leonard '02, is entering his third 
year at Harvard Law. 

After 34 years at the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice's Criminal Divi¬ 
sion, Fred Hess began his new 
career as a member of the Board 
of Immigration Appeals on Sep¬ 
tember 10, 2001, only to see the 
smoke rising from the Pentagon 
the next day Despite this inauspi¬ 
cious beginning, Fred sounds like 
he's thriving while he is learning 
a new area of law, adjudicating 
appeals from decisions of the 
nation's immigration judges. You 
can teach an old dog new tricks, 
Fred concludes. 

Stan Meyers' son, Brendan, won 
a bronze medal in foil at the Junior 
and Cadet World Championships 
in Ploudiv, Bulgaria. Brendan is 
now first in the U. S. in Cadet and 
Junior foil, first in Cadet world foil 
(U-20) and third in World Junior 
foil (U-20). Stan's daughter, Adara, 
who has earned first honors at 
Marymount Manhattan H.S. and is 
co-editor of the school newspaper, 
will be attending Wheaton College 
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in Norton, Mass. 

The Class Lunch is held on the 
second Wednesday of every 
month, in the Grill Room of the 
Princeton/Columbia Club, 15 W. 
43rd St. ($31 per person). E-mail 
Art Radin if you plan to attend, 
up to the day before: aradin@ 
radinglass.com. 



Bennett Miller 

7805 Fox Gate Ct. 
Bethesda, MD 20817 


miller_bennett@yahoo.com 


As I put these notes together, it is 
the Friday before the long Labor 
Day weekend. Beach seekers jam 
the roads out of Washington, D.C., 
in search of one last bad hot dog 
on the boardwalk at any of a 
dozen local seaside resorts. And I? 
I sit in the confines of my win¬ 
dowless basement office dutifully 
discharging my obligation to my 
classmates. Still, there are things to 
be thankful for. The Republican 
and Democratic Conventions are 
over, thank goodness. The 
Olympics are over, another thank 
goodness (too much opening and 
closing nonsense and too much 
gymnastics and swimming for this 
old wrestler). And the NFL is 
about to end preseason with its 
usual whimper. There are things 
to worry about. Hurricane Frances 
is bearing down on the east coast 
of Florida. Friends there, with no 
place to go, are scared. And there 
is hope. The Redskins (and my 
newfound favorites, the Cincinnati 
Bengals) are poised to meet in the 
Super Bowl. I've become a Cincin¬ 
nati fan because Marvin Lewis, 
their coach, is the cousin of my old 
friend, Harvey Brookins '60. Har¬ 
vey told me Cincinnati had a shot 
at the Super Bowl, and I know the 
Redskins will be there, 'cause Joe's 
back! And I'm still pretty healthy, 
as I hope all of you are. 

So there you have it, at the 
beginning of September 2004. A 
little thanks, a little hope and a lit¬ 
tle worry. But when you read this, 
it will be early November. You'll 
know who won the big prize. 
Kerry? Ya think? Where are my 
'Skins and where are the Bengals? 
What did Frances do? Most 
importantly, how are you feeling? 
What are you doing? Take a 
moment and send me a few words 
along the lines of those below. 

From Jerry Goodisman: "In 
late August, I received a gold 
watch (really!) in recognition of 
my having been at Syracuse Uni¬ 
versity for 30 years. If that was 
intended to remind me that retire¬ 
ment is not far away, it failed. 
Although collecting Social Securi¬ 
ty, I have no thought of retiring 
because I still enjoy what I do. 


"I am professor of chemistry 
and vice-chair of our chemistry 
department, where I do theoreti¬ 
cal chemistry research and teach 
(yeah, even freshman chemistry) 
and advise students. I think I am 
doing theoretical chemistry in 
part because of a little accident in 
freshman chemistry lab at Colum¬ 
bia: As we gazed at the brown 
spots on the ceiling, my TA, Mr. 
Seven, told me with his charming 
German accent "You should be a 
seeoretical chemist!" My research 
in recent years has been related to 
biophysical chemistry, electro¬ 
chemistry and X-ray scattering. 

"More importantly, I have been 
married to Mireille, who is a pro¬ 
fessor of French and Spanish, for 
41 years. Our daughter, Nathalie, 
is a French professor at Blooms- 
burg State, and our son, Michael, 
recently started as a biology pro¬ 
fessor at Georgia Tech. I like Syra¬ 
cuse a lot because of the climate: 
Summer is great for cycling and 
winter for cross-country skiing, 
which has me looking forward to 
snow in November. 

"Every year, a bunch of us from 
Columbia spend a weekend 
together, with wives, children and 
some grandchildren. The group 
has included Joe Calarco, Marty 
Geller, Lowell Goldsmith, Roald 
Hoffmann, Paul Kantor, Ed 
Wolpow and Bill Zangwill, but 
never all at once — it would be 
great to see them all again at the 
same time." 

Bruce Schlein reports: "I am in 
Greenville, S.C., and am semi- 
retired from my pathology practice. 
I do lots of photography with 
exhibits locally, teaching digital 
photography at Furman Universi¬ 
ty's Learning in Retirement pro¬ 
gram. My wife, Alice, and I hike 
and recently went on a walking 
tour of Alaska — it was spectacular. 

"I am on the board of directors 
of the Temple of Israel, chairman 
of the Temple Music Series and, by 
default, the temple photographic 
historian. I am past president of 
the International Chamber Music 
Series, a local group that brings in 
chamber musicians from all over 
the world. We recently presented 
the Emerson String Quartet and 
will present the American Cham¬ 
ber Players this season, among 
others. I have kept in touch with 
Steve Franklin and Joe Krieger." 

Stan Keller practices corporate 
law in the Boston firm he joined 
after law school in 1962, Palmer & 
Dodge. During the past year, he 
completed a four-year stint as 
chair of the American Bar Associa¬ 
tion's Federal Regulation of Securi¬ 
ties Committee. Stan says it was an 
exciting time to hold that position 
given all the activity following the 
well-known corporate meltdowns 


of the past few years, which result¬ 
ed in the Sarbanes-Oxley Act and 
numerous new rules. He also co¬ 
chaired the effort to get a new cor¬ 
poration statute enacted in Massa¬ 
chusetts and was the reporter for 
the recently-published new report 
of the New York-based TriBar 
Opinion Committee. In these activ¬ 
ities, he reconnected with Gerry 
Backman, and was delighted when 
Bob Stone recently came up to say 
hello when Stan was on a program 
panel. To add to the good life, 
there are six grandchildren whom 
he and his wife, Sandy, a retired 
teacher and full-time quilt-maker, 
are spoiling as best they can. 

From Ed Wolpow: "Usually, 
when I read the Class Notes, I 
realize how many people I don't 
recall having met. This [past} 
issue, however, I note two class¬ 
mates with whom I would like to 
get in touch: Danny Ein and Guy 
Manaster." (Correspondent's 
note: I sent their e-mail addresses 
to Ed. I am glad that he asked, 
because connecting people is one 
purpose of Class Notes.) 

Ed continues: "I practice neu¬ 
rology in Cambridge, Mass., and 
I'll decide about retiring just as 
soon as I figure out whether I 
should go to medical school. 
(Some decisions are best put off). 

I know Paul Kantor wrote a few 
years ago about our upstate New 
York get-togethers each fall, with 
families of Kantors, Goodismans, 
Hoffmanns and Zangwills as 
'regulars' and variably, Gellers, 
Muelhbauers, Sterns, Calarcoes 
and others I can't recall." (Corre¬ 
spondent's note: See Jerry Good- 
isman's note, above. And how 
come I can't get something from 
Bill, Marty, Pete and Mike?) 

"We seldom get to NYC. I vis¬ 
ited Columbia when my daugh¬ 
ter, Sarah '89, went there. I was 
amazed that she had some of the 
same teachers I did (de Bary, 
Sachs) and even some of the 
same books." 

From Harvey Leifert: "As a 
Marylander who infrequently gets 
to New York, much less Morning- 
side, I was impressed with how 
beautiful the campus looks and 
how lively the area, especially 
Broadway, is. [The recent reunion] 
was my first in 10 years, so the 
contrast was striking. The Univer¬ 
sity seems finally to have hit on a 
system that makes South Field 
usable (at least sometimes), with¬ 
out degenerating into a sandlot. 
And who would have thought 
that Broadway would one day be 
lined with sidewalk restaurants? 

"The reunion program was 
well-designed and fun; it's always 
reassuring to see that the current 
roster of profs is as stimulating as 
the ones we knew. And it was 


enjoyable seeing old friends. As at 
every reunion, though, I am more 
amazed at the number of class¬ 
mates present whom I am sure 
I've not met. Were all of you real¬ 
ly there from 1955-59? Am I the 
only one who has this reaction?" 
(Correspondent's note: No!) 

Bob Eisenstein reports that after 
35 years of teaching physics, doing 
high-energy physics research and 
serving on committees at the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois in Urbana, he 
retired. He now is happily just 
doing research. He is involved in 
an experiment at the electron- 
positron collider at Cornell, but 
thanks to broadband can do much 
of his work from home. Another of 
my physics friends, Mike Tannen- 
baum, writes that he and his 
daughter, Nina '99, were among 
the 100 Columbians marching in 
the first Parade of Columbians at 
Class Day. There were two from 
each class. Aaron Priest carried the 
other banner for '59. 

I heard from Frank Wilson, 
whom I met at reunion. I believe 
we would confess to not remem¬ 
bering each other, but we struck up 
a conversation one morning and I 
asked him to send me something. 
He tells a most interesting story. 

As one of the NROTC mem¬ 
bers of our class, he spent his first 
three years after graduation in the 
Navy aboard the aircraft carrier 
Midway. Shipboard life in the 
Pacific gave way to med school in 
San Francisco, then a neurology- 
residency in Boston, after which 
he and his wife, Pat, and their two 
kids returned to California. 

Almost immediately feeling the 
need to escape the "darker" side 
of neurology, Frank converted his 
interest in haywire brains into an 
interest in artistic development 
and eventually wrote two mod¬ 
estly successful books exploring 
hand-brain relationships. The sec¬ 
ond of those books. The Hand: 

How Its Use Shapes the Brain, Lan¬ 
guage, and Human Culture, is an 
inquiry into the co-evolution of 
hand and brain and earned Frank 
a non-fiction Pulitzer nomination 
from the publisher in 1998. It 
received enthusiastic reviews 
when it was first published, as my 
Google search informs me, and it 
has since been translated into Ger¬ 
man, Spanish and Chinese. The 
home stretch was a three-year gig 
as clinical professor of neurology 
at Stanford, after where he and 
Pat moved to Portland, Ore., from 
which they plan to explore the 
world by motorcycle. Had we not 
met at the reunion, I do not think 
I would have gotten Frank's story. 

That's the point and the plea¬ 
sure of such get-togethers, and to 
some extent the nature and pur¬ 
pose of this column, so please do 
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not feel that you need to be invit¬ 
ed to send me something. Just do 
it. Since the next issue will be in 
January, have a wonderful, happy, 
healthy, joyous holiday season 
and New Year. 
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Robert A. Machleder 

330 Madison Ave., 39th FI. 
New York, NY 10017 


rmachleder@aol.com 


Finally, it's over. Once again, a 
presidential election campaign 
has shredded the nation with the 
savage energy of a ripsaw. Our 
nerve endings exposed and raw, 
we rummaged through our arse¬ 
nal of invective to find the 
strongest pejoratives for the 
opposition. It's been like that 
since the unfortunate discovery 
that negative campaigns work. 
Whether the outcome is greeted 
with jubilation, despair, excite¬ 
ment or indifference, we share 
relief in the retirement of the 
insufferable campaign ads and 
the gradual consignment to rela¬ 
tive obscurity of the legions of 
infuriating spinmeisters. 

Robert Berlind, one of several 
notable artists in our class, has 
been exhibiting his paintings reg¬ 
ularly in New York since the late 
1970s. The Tibor de Nagy Gallery 
in Manhattan represents him. 
Robert is a professor in the School 
of Art & Design at SUNY Pur¬ 
chase. He writes for Art in Ameri¬ 
ca and other publications. 

Acknowledging that he has 
been out of touch with members 
of the class, most of his oldest con¬ 
tinuing friendships having been 
formed at Yale, where he received 
his B.F.A. and M.F.A. in painting, 
Robert regards his years at 
Columbia as part of a golden era 
and remarks on the "brilliant, ded¬ 
icated and altogether memorable 
roster" that included Lionel 
Trilling '25, F.W. Dupee, Meyer 
Schapiro '24, Howard Davis, C. 
Wright Mills, Mark Van Doren 
and so many more stellar teachers. 

It can't be said of Jay Jackman 
that he's spent much time living in 
hardship posts. After attending 
Harvard Medical School, Jay com¬ 
pleted a psychiatric residency at 
Stanford. From 1969-74, he ran a 
drug treatment program in San 
Francisco. Then it was off to 
"beautiful Hawaii from 1974 until 
1990," when Jay returned to Cali¬ 
fornia to marry Myra Strober, a 
professor at Stanford's School of 
Education; their home on the cam¬ 
pus "is pretty close to heaven." 

For the past 14 years. Jay has 
been a forensic expert at criminal 
trials and has been involved in 
close to 150 murder cases. In 1999, 


he received a J.D. from the Uni¬ 
versity of California's Hastings 
College of Law, took and passed 
the California Bar, "and immedi¬ 
ately went inactive." Apparently, 
the lure of the law was resistible. 

Jay has three children from a 
prior marriage: Tenaya, a midwife 
in Hawaii; Rashi, a doctoral can¬ 
didate in history at Michigan; and 
Jason, a senior at St. John's in 
Santa Fe. He has two stepchil¬ 
dren: Jason, a Silicon Valley entre¬ 
preneur; and Liz, an anthropolo¬ 
gist at Seattle University. 

Jay is "active in local Democra¬ 
tic politics, being a member of the 
State Central Committee. I was an 
early Deaniac and worker in New 
Hampshire for five days before 
the primary. I [worked] very hard 
for John Kerry in fund raising as 
well as creating an effective 
precinct worker operation." 

Through the years. Jay has 


principles abroad if we do not 
ensure full and equal political 
participation by racial minorities 
in our country. The extension of 
the special preclearance provi¬ 
sions of the Voting Rights Act is 
essential if we are to maintain 
America as a nation where the 
promise of an inclusive society is 
also the reality." 

Vince Russo reveals that many 
years ago, contemplating his 
future, he had a dream (actually, 
two dreams). First, he would pur¬ 
sue a career in medicine; second, 
he would one day be the mayor 
of a small New England town. 
Four years ago, Vince retired after 
a fulfilling career as a general sur¬ 
geon. This May, he was elected 
chairman of the board of Select¬ 
men of Newbury, Mass., where 
Vince and Sheila have their pri¬ 
mary residence and a beach 
house five miles distant. "New¬ 


Vincent Russo ’6o, after a fulfilling career as a general 
surgeon, was elected chairman of the board of Selectmen 
of Newbury, Mass. 


been in contact with Steve Wang, 
Irv Chang, Steve Waldman, 
Richie Rodin and Steve Glaser. 
He would love to have more con¬ 
tact with classmates, especially 
from TEP and with residents of 
the Bay Area, and looks forward 
to our upcoming reunion, June 
2-5,2005. Jay can be reached at 
jayj@stanfordalumni.org. 

The South has been long 
locked in a stereotype as a cultur¬ 
al and political monolith. Laugh- 
lin McDonald is one of many 
Southern progressives who chal¬ 
lenge that image. Twelve such 
prominent proponents of a new 
South, Laughlin among them, are 
contributors to Where We Stand: 
Voices of Southern Dissent, a col¬ 
lection of diverse, penetrating 
and informed critiques of the 
policies of the Bush Administra¬ 
tion. Laughlin's essay, "Democra¬ 
cy Cannot Be Exported If It Is 
Not Secure at Home," focuses on 
the issue of minority voting 
rights and sounds an alarm that a 
critical provision of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 will expire in 
2007 unless a concerted effort is 
mounted to secure its extension. 
The provision in question. Sec¬ 
tion 5 of the act, the so-called 
"preclearance clause," requires 
most Southern jurisdictions to 
get prior federal approval of 
changes to local voting proce¬ 
dures. Laughlin demonstrates 
how fundamentally that provi¬ 
sion has advanced minority vot¬ 
ing rights and office holding. 

Laughlin writes that "we can¬ 
not pretend to export democratic 


bury," writes Vince, "is a town in 
the northeast corner of the state 
with a population of 7,200. It 
comprises farms, some bedroom 
developments, and river and 
oceanfront communities. We have 
the traditional town meeting 
form of government, and next 
year, we'll celebrate our 370th 
anniversary." Classmates are 
invited to stop in at the Town 
Hall and say hello. 

Vince doesn't mention his party 
affiliation, but he certainly has the 
right stuff for the presidency, and 
the line of candidates sporting 
Yale connections from Bush the 
Elder through Clinton to Bush the 
Younger and Kerry all have been 
found wanting in vital respects. 
It's time for a Columbian in the 
White House. 

Meanwhile, Vince and Sheila 
enjoy the blessing of 12 grandchil¬ 
dren; five in Massachusetts, two 
each in Maine and Vermont, and 
three in Minnesota. Winter week¬ 
ends are spent at Sunday River 
Skyway, Maine, where Vince 
attacks the downhill runs. 

Across the pond, Douglas Eden 
has combined careers in academia 
and politics. Douglas spent 31 
years at Middlesex University, 
London, as the equivalent of a 
U.S. professor in international his¬ 
tory and politics, the last 15 years 
as head of American Studies and 
then head of the Centre for the 
Study of International Affairs 
(Europe and America), retiring in 
2001. Upon retirement, he was 
honored and made a fellow of the 
Institute of United States Studies 


at the University of London, 
which merged in July with the 
Institute of Latin American Stud¬ 
ies to become the Institute for 
Study of the Americas. 

"We academics never com¬ 
pletely retire," Douglas confides, 
"so I am still teaching, carrying on 
private consultancy, writing and 
broadcasting." Douglas was, at 
the time of his note, organizing a 
conference on Churchill and 
America and working on several 
projects with the BBC. 

Douglas describes his career in 
politics as "long (it began in 1966) 
and complicated." He summa¬ 
rizes: "At one stage, I was elected 
a member of the Greater London 
Council as Labour and from 1975 
played a leading part in the suc¬ 
cessful fight against the pro-Soviet 
and Trotskyite left-wing that took 
over the party in the late '70s and 
'80s. I was a co-founder of the 
Social Democratic Party in 1981 
and was chairman of the London 
SDP until the SDP merged with 
the Liberal Party in 1988, when I 
retired from active party politics 
rather than join the merger (as did 
the SDP Leader, Dr. David Owen, 
now Lord Owen). 

"I considered that the principal 
mission I had set had been 
accomplished, in any case. I 
advised several U.K. political 
leaders during this period, 
including Mrs. (now Baroness) 
Thatcher, the late George Brown, 
the late Roy Jenkins and David 
Owen. I can't begin to explain the 
British system, but the strangle¬ 
hold of its parliamentary/party 
structure and its anti-individual¬ 
ism makes it an unattractive 
milieu for someone raised with 
American values." 

Douglas and his wife, Janette, 
visit the U.S. once or twice a year. 
They attended the opening of the 
new WKCR studio in October 
2001, and 41 years after seeing 
them at graduation, Douglas was 
delighted to be reunited with for¬ 
mer WKCR confederates Bill See- 
graber, Tom Hamilton and John 
Pegram. Douglas and Janette 
exchange Christmas cards with 
Barbara and Bob Coppola and 
Sheila and Vince Russo. Douglas's 
welcome mat is out for classmates 
passing through London; he would 
love to have news from classmates, 
particularly Dick Van Jahnke, Bob 
Oberhand and Joe Fleiss '59. [Edi¬ 
tor's note: Fleiss died on June 12,2003. 
Please see July CCT, page 27.] Vital 
details: Flat 5,20 Shepherds Hill; 
London N65AH; England; 
deden@blueyonder.co.uk; 
tel./fax: +44(0)20 8340-1802. 

How our class today aligns 
politically is worth exploring. Far 
more amongst us identified with 
the left than the right in our years 
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Robert Berlind '60's Autumn Water (1994) is one of the artist's many recently exhibited works. In 
the past 40 years, Berlind's paintings have been shown in more than 20 solo shows domestically 
and abroad as well as at numerous group shows. Berlind also has taught at various institutions 
since 1963 and has written many articles about painting and sculpture. 


at Columbia. From this citadel of 
liberalism, Constantine Menges 
emerged as a tenacious, earnest 
conservative. Yet, even classmates 
with an opposing ideology recog¬ 
nized Constantine as possessed so 
clearly of a formidable, rigorous 
intellect that was wielded with 
such confidence, determination 
and integrity that all took pride in 
his career and accomplishments 
and never ceased to regard him 
other than with the utmost admi¬ 
ration and respect. By all accounts, 
he was not only a brilliant and 


original conceptualizer but also a 
master of the details required to 
implement his vision. In his role 
on the National Security Council 
as special assistant to President 
Reagan, he is credited as having 
been a key architect of the strategy 
that led to the disintegration of the 
Soviet Union and for having 
devised and urged the operation 
to liberate Grenada that marked a 
turning point in Cold War strate¬ 
gy. He was a featured speaker at 
our 30th reunion. Constantine 
died on July 11. [Editor's note: 


Please see September CCT, page 37.] 
Herb London, president of the 
Hudson Institute, offers this 
memorial: "I had the pleasure of 
working with Constantine at the 
Hudson Institute during the past 
five years. In fact, I hired him. 
Constantine was a brilliant ana¬ 
lyst. He was also a cynosure. He 
loved controversy, which explains 
why friends and foes called him 
'Constant Menace.' His work on 
Latin America was indispensable, 
and his latest book, which we are 
editing, presents a thoughtful 


analysis of the triangulated rela¬ 
tionship among Russia, China 
and the U.S. I will miss him as a 
colleague, as a brave proponent 
of sound policy and as a friend." 

Paul Chevalier, remembering 
Constantine as a friend and class¬ 
mate, recalls that he was "truly 
one of the brightest lights in our 
very bright lit class." 

The class extends its deepest 
condolences to Constantine's 
family. 

Many thanks to all who 
responded to my request for 
news, providing me with enough 
notes for at least another column. 
Please continue to write. 

Until January, happy holidays 
and best wishes for the New Year. 


I Michael Hausig 

19418 Encino Summit 
I San Antonio, TX 78259 


mhausig@yahoo.com 


Tom Lippman writes that since 
publication in January of Inside The 
Mirage, his book about Saudi Ara¬ 
bia and U.S.-Saudi relations, he 
has been doing all Saudi Arabia, 
all the time. The violence in June 
created worldwide media interest, 
and he was interviewed by news 
organizations from Australia to 
Ireland, including Al-Jazeera. 

Tom's visit to the Kingdom in May 
was a real eye-opener. He has been 
going there since 1976, but change 
is accelerating now. 

Allan J. Schwartz, associate 
professor of psychiatry at the Uni¬ 
versity of Rochester, is a leading 
expert on the epidemiology of 
suicide among college and uni¬ 
versity students in the U.S. Allan 
recently was featured on an NPR 
radio program in Chapel Hill, 

N.C. He has been cited in national 
and local print media and has 
presented at the annual meetings 
of the American Psychological 
Association and the American 
Health Association. 

Judge Peter Giovine was hon¬ 
ored by the Ocean County Bar 
Association on July 15 on his 
retirement from the bench. Pete 
served on the Superior Court 
since August 1984 and was the 
presiding judge of the Criminal 
Division from 1987 until his retire¬ 
ment this May. While in the Crim¬ 
inal Division, Pete served as a 
trial judge, the "Megan's Law" 
judge, the Communications Data 
Warrant Judge, as an intensive 
supervision judge, and as the first 
judge of the Ocean County Drug 
Court, which he helped establish. 
About 400 guests attending the 
party, including George Gehrman 
and his wife, Sharon, and Barry 
Scotch and his wife, Barbara. 

Sharon and George recently 
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completed their annual visit with 
Jo and Mike Clark, this year visit¬ 
ing Glacier/Waterton National 
Parks and Fernie, B.C., for some 
wonderful hiking and a fishing 
trip down the Elk River. Sharon 
had an encounter with a black 
bear but was able to "outfox" it. 



John Freidin 

2733 Munger St. 

New Haven, VT 05472 


freidinj@aol.com 


John Boatner's musical composi¬ 
tion, based on the Biblical book of 
Ruth, will get its world premiere 
recording in late November; just 
in time. I'd add, for your holiday 
giving. The piece is written for 
vocal soloists, chorus and cham¬ 
ber orchestra and is published by 
JB Music of Memphis. John has 
applied for grants to underwrite 
an installation of one of his the¬ 
ater pieces, Le Caprice Celeste, in 
Tulsa, and for support of a pro¬ 
fessional disk recording to assist 
his marketing of the published 
score of his work. Toot Sweet Trilo¬ 
gy, a new type of music/theater 
that he created. 

We have received very sad 
news from Peter Krulewitch and 
Fred Teger '61 that Phil Stein 
passed away from heart compli¬ 
cations following surgery. Phil 
had worked for RCA in Princeton 
for many years and was a ham 
radio operator and active with 
WKCR. Phil is survived by his 
wife, Carole Armel Stein; chil¬ 
dren, Daniel Katz-Stein and Jonah 
Stein; four stepchildren, Jac, Jeff 
and Paul Hagerhorst, and Jean- 
nine Trewhella; five grandchil¬ 
dren; and a sister, Eleanor Stein. 
The Class of 1962 sends them all 
our condolences and best wishes. 
[Editor's note: Please see Obituaries.] 

Peter Krulewitch keeps in 
touch with Peter Lushing, his 
freshman roommate, who for 
many years has been a tenured 
professor at Cardozo School of 
Law; George Frangos, who is in 
charge of graduate studies at 
SUNY Downstate; Frank Hertle, 
retired from IBM, now writing 
plays and novels; George Pat- 
sakos, a University of Idaho 
physics professor; and Arthur 
Lebowitz, a physician at NYU 
whom New York Magazine named 
one of the best M.D.s in New 
York. Peter also sees Andy Krul- 
wich at family functions as well 
as Fred Modell, Ted Salomon 
and Jerry Hirsch. 

Peter has "three children, pret¬ 
ty well grown except for the 
youngest, who is a senior at 
Penn, and six grandchildren. I 
work in real estate. My latest pro¬ 
ject, with a partner, is the restora¬ 


tion of the landmark Argyle 
Hotel on Sunset Boulevard in 
Hollywood. It's a fun project." 

Since the early 1970s, Barry 
Levinson has lived in Israel, 
where he designs dairy farms. He 
recently called while in the U.S. 
visiting two of his daughters. 
Barry had recently spoken with 
Andy Krulwich, who after a suc¬ 
cessful career practicing law in 
Washington, D.C., is contemplat¬ 
ing a new career as a teacher. 
Barry promises to let us know 
more about himself soon. 

John Kater regrets that so little 
news from our classmates has 
appeared in CCT, but that he is 
delighted with the recent 
upsurge, which inspired him to 
write. John has pursued an inter¬ 
national career as an Episcopal 
priest for nearly as long as he's 
been a Columbia alumnus. Fol¬ 
lowing graduation, he earned a 
Ph.D. in religious studies at 
McGill University in Montreal. 
John then served a parish in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., for many 
years while teaching in the reli¬ 
gion department at Vassar. In the 
1980s, he was as an educator for 
the Episcopal Church in Panama. 
"Not," in his words, "a boring 
time, as I was there during the 
scary last years of the Noriega 
regime and the American inva¬ 
sion." For the past nearly 15 
years, John has been in Berkeley, 
Calif., where he is a professor at 
the Episcopal Church's seminary 
and directs its extensive continu¬ 
ing education programs (includ¬ 
ing online courses, which, he 
says, "will probably surprise 
those who recall my doubtful 
techie skills!"). 

In 2005, John expects to retire 
from the administrative half of 
his job and expand his teaching 
to full-time. "I have lectured and 
taught in Japan, Korea, the 
Philippines, Costa Rica and the 
Dominican Republic and look 
forward to having time to 
expand those interests." By the 
time this note appears, John will 
have returned from a two-week 
trip to Korea. Next summer, he 
will mark his "retirement" by 
spending two months in the 
Philippines, Hong Kong, China 
and Indonesia. John is in touch 
with Jack Hurwitz, Richard 
Klutch, Jerry Hirsch, Murray 
Mohl and his roommate, Rudy 
Chen. "All are lifetime friends — 
some I see regularly." 

For the past 35 years, Allen 
Lowrie '61 has been a geologist 
with the Navy at the Naval 
Oceanographic Office in south¬ 
west Mississippi. He lives in the 
countryside, eight miles from 
Picayune, which is 55 miles north¬ 
east of New Orleans. His daughter 


from a previous marriage is 34; he 
has been married to his wife for 19 
years. Allen finishes his letter, 
"Enough for now — peace and 
best wishes in turbulent times." 

Sidney S. Letter, living in 
Lebanon, N.H., retired in 1998 as 
director of information systems, 
admissions and financial aid at 
Dartmouth. He works occasional¬ 
ly for the Appalachian Mountain 
Club as a work crew overseer and 
cook's helper. 

Michael Stone, too, hopes 
classmates will be inspired to join 
in. Michael lives with his second 
wife, Shelley, in northern New 
Jersey. "We have built a health 
and safety consulting business 
serving clients in the tri-state 
area in a variety of industries 
including healthcare, retail and 
manufacturing." They recently 
purchased a condominium in 
Aventura, Fla., in the northern 
end of Miami-Dade County. 
Michael and Shelley expect their 
condo to become their year- 
round residence, but they will 
keep a place up north to serve 
their clients. While in Florida, 
Michael will help launch a med¬ 
ical diagnostic products business; 
Steve Berkman is a founder. 

Michael writes, "I was terribly 
saddened to have learned about 
Jon Narcus' passing. Your piece on 
Jon was welcome and touching. 

"The biggest joy in our life is 
our two grandchildren. Lauren is 
18 months old; she is a beautiful 
gift from my daughter. Ben was 
bom at the end of July; he is from 
my daughter-in-law and son 
Andrew '91, who is doing a fel¬ 
lowship in gastroenterology at 
Dartmouth-Hitchcock hospital." 

By the time you read this issue 
of CCT, you should have received 
a letter horn Bill Campbell, 

Sandy Greenberg, Burt Lehman, 
Jerry Speyer and myself asking 
you to join us in making a contri¬ 
bution to Columbia to establish 
the Jon Narcus '62 Memorial 
Scholarship. How about making 
your donation a holiday gift to a 
classmate? 

If you would like to reach a 
classmate or make it easier for 
classmates to reach you, please 
join the Columbia E-Community 
(it's free): https://alumni.college. 
columbia.edu/ecom. There, you 
can e-mail classmates, update 
your e-mail address and other 
contact information and read 
Class Notes. 

CCT is accepting photographs 
to be eligible to run in Class 
Notes. Send them to Laura 
Butchy, Class Notes Editor, Colum¬ 
bia College Today, 475 Riverside 
Dr., Ste 917, New York, NY 10115- 
0998, or e-mail digital photos to 
cct@columbia.edu. They need to 


be at least 4x6 inches and 600 dpi. 
Please include all caption infor¬ 
mation: names, class years, loca¬ 
tion, date and occasion. 

The more letters and e-mail I 
receive, the more fun this job 
becomes. I hope each of you who 
was mentioned by a classmate 
will write to tell us how you are. 



Paul Neshamkin 

1015 Washington St., 
Apt. 50 

Hoboken, NJ 07030 


pauln@helpauthors.com 


Classmates, I give you greetings! 
Somehow, I find myself your new 
correspondent. I have a fuzzy rec¬ 
ollection of being asked for rec¬ 
ommendations (and, rest assured, 
I gave them several). The next 
thing I knew, I seemed to be the 
only likely candidate left. 

As I write these notes, I tear 
myself away from the second 
great political convention of the 
summer, and puzzle why we are 
left with a choice between two 
Yalies. By the time you read this, 
we hopefully will have had an 
election that will not have to be 
decided by our Supreme Court, 
but to me, this is small comfort. 

For 16 years, Sidney Kadish 
was our dedicated class corre¬ 
spondent, so the first thing I did 
after agreeing to take over was to 
call Sidney, thank him for his 
efforts and ask for advice. Sid 
told me that I should enjoy the 
pleasure that he shared for so 
long communicating with all of 
you. His association with Colum¬ 
bia, and with his classmates, has 
been a meaningful experience for 
him. His children attend or 
attended the College, and he 
reports that Michael '96 and 
Emily '06 have found Columbia 
to be a wonderful experience. 

Sid, thanks from all of us. And 
please keep in touch. 

I was pleased to see that Sid is 
not the only classmate still produc¬ 
ing another generation of 
Columbians. We welcome to the 
College Lawrence Polsky's daugh¬ 
ter, Alexandra '08, and Ijeoma 
Jemie '08, whose father, Onwu- 
chekwa Jemie, came to our class 
from Nigeria. 

Jonah Raskin recently pub¬ 
lished a book about another Col¬ 
lege graduate, Allen Ginsberg '48, 
American Scream: Allen Ginsberg's 
"Howl" and the Making of the Beat 
Generation. Jonah tells us that 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti says, "All 
Ginsberg addicts will have to have 
this book." As one who well 
remembers many an evening lis¬ 
tening to Ginsberg (last, and mem¬ 
orably, in D.C. during the March 
on Washington after Cambodia 
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A s part of Columbia 
250's closing cele¬ 
bration, Jonah 
Raskin '63 retur¬ 
ned to campus to 
take part in "HOWL! - A Poetry 
Gathering in Honor of Columbia's 
Beats" at The West End on 
October 1. Raskin read the first 
stanzas of the famous poem by 
Allen Ginsberg '48 that 
evening, and Audra 
Noble '05 Barnard, 

Gregory Ford '96 
and Parr Professor 
of English and 
Comparative Litera¬ 
ture Ann Douglas 
read the remaining 
portions. Raskin 
also gave a lecture 
on campus earlier 
in the day in the 
Journalism School's 
World Room on 
Ginsberg's relation¬ 
ship with Columbia. 

Raskin is the 
author of the 
recently published 
book American Scream: Allen 
Ginsberg's Howl and the Mak¬ 
ing of the Beat Generation. A 
native of Huntington, Long 
island, Raskin earned his mas¬ 
ter's in American literature at 
Columbia and went to the Uni¬ 
versity of Manchester to study 
the effects of literature and 
imperialism, earning his Ph.D. 
there in 1967. He returned to 
Morningside Heights and then 
moved to Northern California, 
where he has lived for almost 
30 years. He is a journalist and 
a journalism professor at Sono¬ 
ma State University. 

Raskin became enthralled 


with the Howl Beats in 1957 
during the obscenity trial. His 
first reading of the poem 
spawned a lifelong fascination 
with it and the society that 
helped to create it. This grew 
into an affinity with the Beat 
generation — Ginsberg, Jack 
Kerouac '44 and William S. 
Burroughs — who had walked 
the streets of Morningside 


Heights just a decade before 
Raskin arrived. 

Douglas noted in her preface 
to the reading that although this 
was the first time the University 
had acknowledged the Beats as 
a whole, a large part of why 
Ginsberg was highlighted above 
his peers as part of C250 was 
that he was the only one to 
graduate from the University. 
Kerouac, author of On the Road 
and Ginsberg's close friend, 
came to the College to play foot¬ 
ball but gave up the game after 
an injury and found his place as 
a writer. Yet despite Kerouac's 
brief time at the school, Raskin 


emphasized that it was he, as 
much as Ginsberg, who inspired 
him to attend Columbia. 

Raskin speaks fondly of his 
years at Columbia. A devout 
football player in high school, 
he later became captain of 
Columbia's rugby team (echo¬ 
ing Kerouac). He shared sto¬ 
ries of roommate Eric Foner 
'63, with whom he has 

remained in touch. 
He also spoke with 
exuberance of his 
comparative litera¬ 
ture course with 
Lionel Trilling '25, 
who also taught 
Ginsberg. 

During his lec¬ 
ture, Raskin des¬ 
cribed how much of 
New York, Harlem 
and Columbia found 
their way into Howl. 
Ginsberg's time at 
Columbia was 
"tumultuous," said 
Raskin, and it took 
him six years to 
graduate. But Raskin noted how 
Ginsberg's rebelliousness and 
Columbia's focus on tradition 
fed off each other: Columbia's 
deeply rooted sense of tradition 
was necessary for grounding 
Ginsberg's rebellion, yet the 
University had to awaken to the 
era's subterranean rumblings. 
Raskin stressed that each factor 
was necessary in order for the 
other to function properly. 
Acknowledging that tension in 
himself, Raskin remarked, "I 
guess if you live long enough, 
you inevitably become part of 
the establishment." 

Matthew Goldberg '05 GS 



and Kent State) and Ferlinghetti (a 
distant Saturday at Chumley's in 
the Village), I will definitively add 
this book to my library. [Editor's 
note: Please see box.] 

For those who have not been 
in contact with me (and that is 
just about all of you), I live in 
Hoboken, N.J., with Ruth, my 
wife of 16 years. I, like many of 
you, am in transition to retire¬ 
ment, with no desire to retire. I 
am in my third career (more on 
that for future notes), and call 
myself a computer software con¬ 
sultant — in a small, esoteric 


area. The fact of the matter is 
that I think I may get more satis¬ 
faction, by far, from this job as 
class correspondent. But that is 
entirely dependent on you. 

Please get in touch with me, and 
let me know what interesting (or 
not) directions your life has 
taken, or hope it will take when 
you grow up. 

I encourage you to register 
with the terrific online E-Com¬ 
munity that the Alumni Office 
has established (and regularly 
describes in CCT). You'll find it at 
https://alumni.college.columbia. 


edu/ecom. This free site offers a 
great opportunity for all of us to 
stay in touch, whether it is to 
chat, contribute to a class bulletin 
board or keep up an online ver¬ 
sion of our Class Notes. During 
the next few months, I will try to 
get all of you involved, also 
using some old-fashioned com¬ 
munication methods that I think 
many of us are more used to. 
Expect a call from me sometime 
soon — hopefully not in the mid¬ 
dle of dinner. 

In the meantime, try to make it 
up to Baker Field to catch one of 
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the remaining football or soccer 
games. It's a lot of fun, and a 
great chance to meet old friends, 
including me and Tom O'Connor, 
who always is there. 

Please write, and, for the next 
issue, let's hear from more of you, 
dear friends of our youth. 


64 


Norman Olch 

233 Broadway 
New York, NY 10279 


nao5@columbia.edu 


[Editor's note: CCT regrets that the 
following names were omitted from 
the caption beneath the photo of 
those who attended the 1964 reunion 
(September, page 52): Joel E. 
Abramson, Anthony Arenella, 
Samuel H. Aronson, Jack C. 
Auspitz, Robert Bard, Adam N. 
Bender, Ezra Bialik, David A. 
Blumenthal, A1 Butts, Peter C. 
Canellos, Stephen H. Case, 
Bernard K. Catalinotto, Lay 
Nam Chang, John Cirigliano, 
Steven Jay Cole, Allen Howard 
Collins, Anthony P. David, 
William McVey Davis, Kevin G. 
DeMarrais, Peter Donaldson, 
Richard A. Epstein, Lionel Etra, 
Stephen Fallis, Harvey Fischer, 
Gary Freedman, John Friedman, 
Michael Friedman, Robert L. 
Friedman, Allen I. Goldberg, 
Robert P. Goldman, Leslie Gor¬ 
don, Bill Gussman, George 
Hacken, Edward M. Harrow, 
Don W. Hebard, Stephen 
Edward Hefler, Paul Heyman, 
Sheldon Hochberg, Barney 
Hodes, Bruce Hyman, Martin 
Isserlis, Howard A. Jacobson, 
Paul Kalkut, Richard S. Kayne, 
Michael Kerbel, Jack G. Klein- 
man, Theodore Kovaleff, John H. 
Langbein, Beril J. Lapson, Edward 
N. Leavy, Bruce Lefkon, Jack S. 
Leitner and David Lloyd Levin.] 

I continue to hear expressions of 
appreciation from classmates who 
attended our reunion in June. It 
was a memorable occasion — 
more than 110 classmates attend¬ 
ed, and my only regret is that 
more of you were not there. 

Steve Cole writes that his first 
reunion, was "an enjoyable, 
inspiring and uplifting experi¬ 
ence." Steve's legal career has 
spanned government service and 
private practice. He is with the 
Better Business Bureau, devoting 
most of his time "to building an 
international alliance of organiza¬ 
tions trying to protect consumers 
engaging in e-commerce." His 
work has taken him around the 
world as the United States dele¬ 
gate to the International Organi¬ 
zation for Standardization. In 
May, he spoke in Prague on self¬ 
regulation of the online market- 
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place, and last year, he submitted 
an amicus curiae brief to the 
Supreme Court on telemarketing 
fraud by charities. 

A. Robert Sherman is a licensed 
clinical psychologist and tenured 
member of the psychology faculty 
at UC Santa Barbara. He received 
his Ph.D. from Yale, and his work 
has brought him recognition in 
Who's Who in Medicine and Health¬ 
care and Who's Who in America. 

Jack Ventura writes from Silver 
Spring, Md., that he is grinding 
away as an economist at the Sur¬ 
face Transportation Board in 
Washington, D.C. He recently 
received a public service award 
for his work. 

After 36 years, Steve Case is 
retiring from his New York law 
firm and will join an investment 
firm. Steve sits on the University's 
Board of Trustees. In June, he took 
a 12-day rafting trip through the 
Yukon and British Columbia, and 
in July, he and Charley Stover 
'64E trekked through Clearwater 
National Forest in Idaho. 

Steve also sits on the Board of 
Trustees of the Glimmerglass 
Opera Co. in Cooperstown, N.Y. 

In August, my wife, Jacqueline, 
and I attended a weekend perfor¬ 
mance and saw Bill Oliver, who 
is the company's director of 
development, and Mike Willis, 
the company's head of public 
relations. The company, known 
for its creative and sometimes 
controversial productions, per¬ 
forms in a beautiful setting by 
Lake Otsego. Jacqueline and I 
highly recommend it. 

Keep sending in news. 
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Leonard B. Pack 

924 West End Ave. 
New York, NY 10025 


packlb@aol.com 


Amie Fleischer retired from the 
New York State Attorney Gener¬ 
al's office in March 2003. He 
writes, "I had intended to stay 
there two years (following four 
years in the U.S. Navy Judge 


Coffee House in St. Paul's Chapel. 

David Lionel Klorfine has 
been an independent video pro¬ 
ducer and editor since shortly 
after graduation. He soon will 
put his work into general distrib¬ 
ution in a collection of books 
called "World Citizen Transfor¬ 
mational Video," which consists 
of 16 videos in four series: Heroes 
for Our Time, Holistic Self-Care, 
New Age Community and Global 
Democracy. Lionel also is develop¬ 
ing a teaching seminar program 
based on interactive participation 
with this video collection. A long¬ 
time Los Angeles resident, Lionel 
now lives bi-coastally, staying 
with his beloved, a New York 
therapist, "during good weather" 
and wintering in Los Angeles. 

Martin LeWinter is a busy full¬ 
time professor at the cardiology 
division at the University of Ver¬ 
mont, managing a large research 
program, seeing patients and 
traveling the world giving talks. 
Marty lives with his wife, Bar¬ 
bara, in Williston, Vt., just outside 
Burlington, with a spectacular 
view of Lake Champlain and the 
Adirondack mountains. 

Marty writes, "I just looked at 
the latest issue of Columbia College 
Today, and it reminded me to do 
something I have been meaning 
to do for some time — tell you 
about my grandson. Sam Seliger 
(3) lives in Seattle with his moth¬ 
er, Andrea LeWinter '91, and 
father, Steve Seliger '92. His 
grandfather, on his father's side, 
is Gustav Seliger '58, so Sam is a 
two-generation double legacy. I 
believe that's rare, but the ques¬ 
tion is, can he get in if he applies 
in 15 years or so?" 

While we do not know the 
answer to that question, Marty's 
note indicates the beneficial results 
that can flow from reading CCT 
and acting on the inevitable 
impulse to share news about your¬ 
self and your life with classmates! 

John McDougall recently com¬ 
pleted his term as president of the 
Berkeley Lions club, so he now 
has more time for his law prac¬ 
tice, volunteering for the Boy 


David Lionel Klorfine ’65 has been an independent video 
producer and editor since shortly after graduation. 


Advocate General's Corps right 
after the Law School), but some¬ 
how that turned into 30 years 
(and I wasn't even civil service!), 
the last six of which were spent as 
deputy bureau chief of litigation." 
Amie happily spends his time 
playing a lot of bluegrass banjo. 
He also does volunteer work, per¬ 
forming at assisted living resi¬ 
dences. He asks if anyone remem¬ 
bers his gigs at the Postcrypt 


Scouts and enjoying the outdoors 
with his wife, Nadine. Both of 
John's sons have aged out of 
Scouting, after gaining Eagle rank, 
but John was so impressed by the 
program that he continued to 
support Scouting in his home 
town of Berkeley, Calif. In July, 
John and his wife spent a week at 
Philmont Scout Ranch in New 
Mexico while he attended a con¬ 
ference for Scouting volunteers. 


On June 16, David Obelkevich 
ran the Comrades Marathon (54 
miles) in Durban, South Africa. 
Almost 20,000 other runners start¬ 
ed the race, first held in 1921. 
Reports David, "Having recently 
reached the 60-year old level, I was 
happy to finish the race." I think 
David deserves our admiration for 
even having started such a race. 

Finally, Columbia's Class of 
2008 includes two children of the 
Class of 1965: Lucas Michaelson, 
son of Robert Michaelson, Mount 
Desert, Maine, and Jonathan 
Siegel, son of Mark A. Siegel, 
Boca Raton, Fla. Congratulations 
to Lucas and Jonathan and their 
undoubtedly proud dads. 


Stuart Berkman 

Rua Souza Lima 384 
Apartmento 1004 
22081-010 Rio de 
Janeiro, RJ 
Brazil 

smbl02@columbia.edu 

I was pleased to hear from Egil 
Knutson. "Since I retired, I took 
up sculpture. In the last year, I 
won some awards and got in 
some shows. Now I seem to have 
hit a jackpot. I was judged Best in 
Show at Cal Expo (the state fair). 

I expected it would take a few 
years to figure out how to do it 
but I won numero uno on the 
first pull. The show was during 
Labor Day weekend. The piece is 
five life-scale, ultra-realistic peo¬ 
ple (Granny, Philipe and the 
GrandKids) that stand on their 
own two feet. I take ultra-realism 
into the realm of attitude and 
personality. It's quirky and fun. 
The main problem with winning 
is what to do next. I guess I'll 
have to make some more peo¬ 
ple." Egil can be reached at 
egilk@barrettgroup.com. 

From Chicago, Bill Roach 
notes: "Last March, after about 
25 years practicing in one law 
firm, three partners and I moved 
our health law practices to 
McDermott Will & Emery, an 
international firm of close to 
1,100 attorneys. We stayed in 
Chicago (who could leave 
Chicagoland?) but moved about 
four blocks south in the Loop. 
We're now part of a health law 
department of more than 100 
full-time attorneys nationwide, 
with another 200 or so attorneys 
in other departments whom we 
can take to health industry board 
meetings with confidence. 

"Moving an established prac¬ 
tice must be one of the world's 
most energizing endeavors. My 
wife, Deborah '66 Barnard, is hav¬ 
ing a great time managing her 
multimedia and computer graph¬ 



ics business. Entering her studio 
is like a visit to a space shuttle. 
Our daughter, Lydia, graduated 
from the College this year and 
will enter University of Califor¬ 
nia's Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography to study for her 
doctorate in paleoclimatology. 
We're all happy and for the most 
part staying out of mischief. 

"Class Notes has become a real 
treat to which I look forward with 
much anticipation. I'm amazed at 
the memories of my Golden '66 
Curmudgeon classmates! Here's a 
question for them: When the old¬ 
est waiter (the one with the 
toupee) at the old V&T delivered 
your meal, what did he say, no 
matter what you ordered?" (The 
answer will appear in an upcom¬ 
ing issue). You can reach Bill at 
wroach@mwe.com. 

Heartiest congratulations are in 
order for John Burke, whose 
daughter, Elizabeth, is in the Class 
of 2008! 

I look forward to receiving more 
news from all of you. I guess you've 
been too busy to write lately ... 
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Columbia College Today 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115 


cct@columbia.edu 


[Editor's note: CCT welcomes Albert 
Zonana as the new 1967 class corre¬ 
spondent. Please send your news to 
him: 425 Arundel Rd., Goleta, CA 
93117; or azl64@columbia.edu.] 


Congratulations to two members 
of the class whose children 
entered with the Class of 2008: 
Jack Dema (Briana) and Samuel 
Leiken (Jessica). We'd love to 
hear about the rest of you, so 
please send news! 
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Arthur Spector 

271 Central Park West 
New York, NY 10024 


abszzzz@aol.com 


I walked on campus this summer 
with Kathy and Seth Weinstein, 
their niece from Minnesota and 
my son, Sam. It was late in the 
evening and quiet on the beautiful 
campus as we sat on the Low 
Library steps. Seth and I fondly 
recalled many good memories. 

The Class of 2008 arrived in 
August, as we did 40 years ago. 
Our class has four children in '08: 
Greg Lombardo's son, Benjamin; 
Bill McDavid's daughter, Made¬ 
line; Ira Goldberg's daughter, 
Shoshana; and my son, Sam. Ira 
wrote me of the campus arrival 
and related activities, and being 
there with his daughter. "It was a 
defining life experience moment," 
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he said. We all know that the 
Class of 2008 is in for much fun, 
and what a classroom experience. 
Sam lives in Hartley in a great 
suite; all is well, and he has met 
some great classmates. 

Bob Brandt's oldest, Ryan, spent 
seven good weeks in Maine at 
summer camp, and then the family 
headed for Alaska. (Should have 
called Bob Carlson.) He reported, 
"The entire family cruised the 
inside passage in Alaska. Fabu¬ 
lous scenery, wildlife and so forth 
— a great family trip." I am 
telling Bob that I am recruiting 
Ryan for the College ... watch 
out. Bob ended his note to me 
with "Roar Lion Roar!" I told him 
the football team would have a 
fine season. Bob Carlson sent me 
a great picture of a large bear — 
probably a neighbor of his — 
enjoying some of the local fish. 

Frank Havlicek's daughter, 

Lee, is a high school senior. My 
son, who was hosted by Frank's 
family in D.C., says that Lee is 
quite talented. I am not surprised, 
and I gather she rows, too. Frank 
and Lee "are planning a trip to 
Haiti taking school supplies to a 
school there as we did in Bosnia 
four years ago." 

Phil Mandelker is in Tel Aviv 
with his family. He practices law 
and is an entrepreneur as well. He 
sounds great and is very active. I 
believe that his dad was Class of 
1928 — another of the 40-year 
separations. Phil and Edna cele¬ 
brated their 21st anniversary in 
October. Of their children, Phil 
says, Nir "just hit the halfway 
mark of 18 months in the air 
force." And Inbal "just finished 
the 11th grade." If anyone in the 
class needs Phil's telephone num¬ 
bers, e-mail me and I will be 
happy to forward them. 

Paul Spim has been very inter¬ 
ested in the presidential cam¬ 
paign. He is in the radiology 
department at Brigham and 
Women's Hospital in Boston. 

Bob Levine wrote, "As for 
news, since I've never offered any 
before, any entry to 'catch up' 
would be one of those extremely 
long, never-ending tales that take 
up a lot of space and waste ink 
(reminiscences of Dostoyevsky 
from Lit Hum). I promise I'll put 
something together that's pithy 
(love that word) for submission 
after this one. It will be my exper¬ 
iment in a 100-word literary auto¬ 
biographical sketch. 

"Since I'm phasing down my 
CPA practice and identifying 
myself as a writer, (I didn't say 
'published writer,' still working 
on that), this will be a useful exer¬ 
cise. Capture the essence of a life 
in a short glimpse without having 
it sound like an obituary, a eulogy. 


a paean or self-aggrandizement — 
more of what a person introduc¬ 
ing me to heaven's gatekeeper 
might say. Alas, I rattle." 

Steve Gottlieb says, "Check 
out my new website: www. 
horizoncreativeescapes.com. I am 
pleased to announce the opening 
of a photography workshop 
geared toward amateurs and 
taught by top professionals. Our 
location is on the waterfront in a 
beautiful historic village, midway 
between NYC and D.C. (also mid¬ 
way between Philly and Balti¬ 
more). We're just 10 miles off 1-95, 
yet the proverbial world away in 
atmosphere. The notion behind 
Horizon Creative Escapes is to 
expand your vision and technique 
so your photos of people, nature 
and buildings improve dramati¬ 
cally. We also strive to show you 
how to have more fun with the 
process of picture taking." 

Nigel Paneth wrote: "Ellen and 
I have lived in East Lansing, 

Mich., for 15 years, but now we 
find ourselves in the Columbia 
neighborhood often. Rachel grad¬ 
uated from Barnard in 2002, has 
completed a master's degree in 
epidemiology at the School of 
Public Health and lives a block 
away from where I lived when I 
was in high school. Tessa recently 
finished her freshman year at 
Barnard. There is no doubt some 
message in this having to do with 
homing pigeons and returning to 
your roots." 

I replied to Nigel saying I need¬ 
ed more information about him 
and Ellen, so he wrote, "Like typi¬ 
cal academics, we are in the tree- 
sacrificing business. To see our lat¬ 
est depredations on American 
forests, see the following publish¬ 
ers: www.us.oup.com/us/catalog/ 
general/subject/Medicine/ 
PublicHealth/?view=usa&ci=019 
513544X and www.press.jhu.edu/ 
books / title_pages /1781 .html." 

I checked the websites, and 
found that Johns Hopkins Press 
published Ellen's book. Incest 
and the English Novel, 1684-1814. 
Ellen teaches feminist theory 
and 18th-century literature in the 
English department at Michigan 
State University. An MIT review¬ 
er wrote, an "elegant and savvy 
book" and a UCLA reviewer 
wrote, "a fine piece that has no 
equal, an intricately argued and 
theoretically sophisticated book." 
You can check the website for 
Nigel's work on health. We 
always plug Ellen's books in 
this column. 

I received some wonderful 
poems from David Shapiro. One 
was written for us. I need to 
review with David when we can 
print it. He sounds in great spirits; 
poetry is an elixir, for sure. 


I hope the Class of '68 is having 
a good fall and that we all meet 
again on campus sooner than the 
next reunion. I recommend a bas¬ 
ketball game this year. And I hope 
you check in with Derek Wittner 
'65 and his all-star team at the 
Alumni Office with any questions 
regarding the College, especially 
if you can lend a hand. 

I was wondering if the Class of 
'68 should offer some advice to the 
Class of 2008. Let me know if you 
have any thoughts. 
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Michael Oberman 

Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
Frankel 
919 Third Ave. 

New York, NY 10022 


moberman@ 

kramerlevin.com 


With our 35th reunion behind us, 
CCT once more becomes the main 
link connecting us. Please share 
your news. Here are items 
received during the summer. 

John Herbert writes: "I appre¬ 
ciate your words of kind memo¬ 
ries [July CCT] regarding our late 
friend, Frank Stimley. Like 
Woody Lewis, I met him fresh¬ 
man week, and we took on a new 
world together with the handful 
of African-Americans on the 
Columbia campus. I was in touch 


uncharacteristically speechless at 
the time. 

Here is an excerpt from the 
press release: "Jesse Goldner J.D., 
professor of law in the Center for 
Health Law Studies in the Saint 
Louis University School of Law, 
has received a singular honor 
from his peers. The Health Law 
Teachers section of the American 
Society of Law, Medicine and 
Ethics recently recognized Gold¬ 
ner with its 2004 Jay Healey Dis¬ 
tinguished Health Law Teacher 
Award. The society presents the 
award annually to outstanding 
individuals who carry a commit¬ 
ment to humanism in health care 
as well as zeal for teaching. Gold¬ 
ner also is a professor of law in 
psychiatry, professor of pedi¬ 
atrics and professor of health 
care administration. He is a 
founding member of the Center 
for Health Law Studies, which 
U.S. News & World Report recent¬ 
ly ranked first among all health 
law programs in the nation. He 
has served as its director twice, 
for a total of more than 10 years. 
He is a council member of the 
Association for the Accreditation 
of Human Research Protection 
Programs. He has participated in 
14 law school accreditation site 
visits for the American Bar Asso¬ 
ciation and the Association of 
American Law Schools. In addi¬ 


Alan Romanczuk ’69 lives in Charleston, S.C.; his main 
work is literary research, but he also has a garden design 
business and is a cantor at a Catholic cathedral. 


with him in recent years and was 
privileged to see him at his best. 

"I recently finished my first 
year as senior associate dean at 
P&S for the Harlem Hospital 
Affiliation. It has been quite an 
experience, so I can appreciate 
what Mike Rosenblatt must be 
going through as dean at Tufts. 
My hat is off to him. Also, you 
may have seen a picture of our 
daughter, Amy-Kristina '98, '01 
SO A, in her outfit from Colonial 
House, the PBS series (July CCT, 
page 54). Sandra and I are proud 
of our actress in the family, and 
the series was nominated for an 
Emmy. I missed the 35th but will 
make the 40th." 

From Jesse Goldner: "It was 
great seeing everyone at the 
reunion. I was back in New York 
in July and had lunch with Eric 
Witkin, who reminded me to 
send the following press release 
to you. [My recent award,] 
which was given at a meeting in 
Newark the same weekend as 
the reunion (causing me to miss 
Friday and half of Saturday), 
was a total surprise. I was left 


tion, Goldner is a 16-year mem¬ 
ber of the ethics committee of 
Cardinal Glennon Children's 
Hospital in St. Louis. He also has 
served as special counsel to Glen- 
non's Child Abuse Management 
Team and as special assistant 
U.S. attorney focusing on health 
care fraud." 

Jesse adds, "Since January [and 
until mid-August, when I return¬ 
ed to St. Louis], I lived in San 
Diego, doing a visiting professor 
stint at a law school (California 
Western), helping develop a health 
law program in connection with 
UC San Diego's School of Medi¬ 
cine." Congratulations, Jesse. 

Julian Wheatley writes: "[In 
August,], my fourth daughter, 
MaryNell Nolan-Wheatley, trav¬ 
eled from her home at East Cam¬ 
pus, MIT (where her parents are 
house masters) to begin life as a 
freshman at Columbia College, 
but being ineligible to live in East 
Campus, Columbia, she is now 
(happily) housed in Carman." 

Congratulations, in addition to 
Julian, to our other classmates 
with children in the Class of 2008: 
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Jerry Avom (Andrew), Fernando 
Camacho (Daniel), Michael Roth- 
feld (Augusta), Gary Mason (Ari- 
ana), Robert Rubinstein (Joseph) 
and Jack Schachner (Alec). 

Jim Weddell reports: "I live in 
eastern Washington near the 
Idaho border. I am an architect 
and work for a nonprofit (Com¬ 
mon Ground) as an affordable 
housing development consul¬ 
tant." Jim's email address is 
weddellj@pullman.com. 

From Alan Romanczuk: "My 
wife, Amy, and I have lived in 
Charleston, S.C., for the past 18 
years. My main work is literary 
research. I also have a garden 
design business, and, most fun for 
me, I am a cantor at the Catholic 
cathedral here in the city. I have a 
daughter, Marie (23), who is get¬ 
ting married soon, and a son, Alex 
(15). Of late, we have been dodg¬ 
ing hurricanes, with a third one 
bearing down on us. All in all, it 
still beats hosting a Republican 
convention." 

Jeff Glassroth reports: "After 
leaving Momingside Heights in 
1969,1 have been something of a 
Midwesterner except for brief 
stints in Boston, Philadelphia and 
Atlanta. I spent seven years train¬ 
ing in Cincinnati, 15 years on the 
faculty at Northwestern and am 
now in Madison, Wis., where I 
serve as professor and chair of 
the department of medicine at the 
University of Wisconsin. I have 
been fortunate in my career (on 
most days) and have had, among 
other things, the opportunity to 
work on an international level on 
tuberculosis control and eradica¬ 
tion. My wife, Carol, and I have 
been married for 32 years, and 
we just became empty-nesters. 
Our children have continued the 
Midwest theme — our daughter, 
Marley, is a junior at Carleton 
College and our son just started 
at the College of Wooster (that's 
Ohio, not Massachusetts). Where 
did the time go?" 

Mel Yost writes: "I am a part¬ 
ner in the Santa Fe law firm of 
Scheuer, Yost & Patterson. I have 
practiced law in New Mexico 
since 1973, when I graduated 
from the University of New Mex¬ 
ico. My practice includes litiga¬ 
tion, employment law, business 
law, representation of education¬ 
al institutions and general prac¬ 
tice. I also have acted as mediator 
in several hundred cases includ¬ 
ing personal injury, business dis¬ 
putes, estate disputes and 
domestic relations. I am married 
to Barbara A. Yost, and we have 
three children: Sarah (22), Austin 
(19) and Caitlin (17). I was 
unable to attend our recent 
reunion because Sarah was grad¬ 
uating from Trinity University, 


and a few days later, Austin 
graduated from St. Michael's 
high school in Santa Fe." 

From Doran Twer: "In 
response to Michael Oberman's 
tasteful but quietly desperate 
request for Class Notes copy, I 
break my 35-year Salingeresque 
silence to provide the following 
report: After two unsuccessful 
but highly illuminating mar¬ 
riages (during which I fortunate¬ 
ly did not make any money or 
children), I have been married for 
16 years to the incredible Mar¬ 
guerite Del Giudice, a journalist 
(Philadelphia Inquirer, Boston Globe, 
New York Times Magazine to 
name-drop a few), a beauty 
inside and out, and now an 
accomplished life coach 
(www.bigspiritcoaching.com). 

We have two sons, Nathaniel (15) 
and Aden (12). (I am the oldest 
father in the seventh grade. I'm 
often told.) Nathaniel is a bright 
but indifferent student (any sug¬ 
gestions?) and a gifted cross¬ 
country and mile runner. Aden is 
an all-around football-basketball- 
baseball jock and good in school. 

I got into the fatherhood game at 
the last minute and am thankful I 
did. My nephew, Ethan Twer '96, 
drew me back to campus for a 
brief period (nary a protest card 
table to be found) but not lately. 
We live in Jenkintown, Pa., a 
4,500-person borough wedged 
amidst the suburban sprawl of 
Philadelphia. I play full-court 
basketball twice a week when I 
can. By maintaining my minimal 
skills — as those of those around 
me erode — I stay competitive. I 
owe a lot to basketball. A basket¬ 
ball memory from Fall 1966: 
Playing three-on-three one after¬ 
noon in the gym, Jimmy McMil- 
lian '70 guarding me. First time I 
get the ball, I fake right, go left 
and score the opposite hand lay¬ 
up. I did not get another shot off 
the rest of the game. Another 
anecdote: In 1970, Rich Marsella, 
myself and some others still 
hanging around campus, hitch¬ 
hike up to New Haven (a VW 
stopped for us on the Cross 
Bronx Expressway, if you can 
believe that) to free Bobby Seale 
and get a tear gas credential for 
our noveau radical resumes. 

Flash ahead to South Street 
Philadelphia some 15 years later, 
where my wife spots Seale and is 
held captive by his impassioned 
rhetoric. The topic: His BBQ 
chicken recipe book. Who knew 
we'd all get jobs and families and 
have to deal with the day-to-day 
world? I hope all of the people I 
knew have fared well, and I 
would enjoy hearing more about 
them in these pages or directly." 

Steve Valenstein sent in some 
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news the traditional way: He 
completed the Class Notes card in 
the reunion registration packet 
(frustratingly, he was the only one 
to do so). Steve has been back in 
New York since 2001, having 
joined Hartsdale Medical Group, 
where he practices oncology, 
hematology and internal medi¬ 
cine. Two of his sons graduated 
from the College: Jason '01 and 
Adam '02. Steve "enjoyed renew¬ 
ing old acquaintances at reunion." 

These days, I typically get 
news by e-mailing pleas to class¬ 
mates. I ask, again, for classmates 
to e-mail me without prompting. 
Our list of e-mail addresses for 
the class is quite incomplete and, 
in some cases, outdated; if you 
have an e-mail address and have 
not been receiving e-mail from 
the College, please send your 
name and e-mail address to 
cct@columbia.edu. An expanded 
list would give me more leads, as 
well as strengthen your link to 
the College. 
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Peter N. Stevens 

180 Riverside Dr., Apt. 9A 
New York, NY 10024 
peter.n.stevens@gsk.com 

Plans for our 35th reunion are 
officially under way. An initial 
reunion planning meeting was 
graciously hosted by Bob Dou¬ 
glas at his Manhattan office at the 
Bank of New York. There is still 
time to get involved in helping us 
put together the program, do 
some fund raising and participate 
in other reunion-related activities. 
My experience with working on 
our reunions always has been 
positive. It's a great time to renew 
ties, make new friends (yes, it is 
possible) and to relive the '60s (or 
perhaps keep living in the '60s). I 
recommend it highly. 

If you'd like to get involved, 
please contact Sharen Medrano, 
assistant director of alumni 
affairs, in the Alumni Office (212- 
870-2742 or so290@columbia.edu), 
who is coordinating this event for 
us, or Bob Douglas or myself. I'll 
keep you posted on all reunion 
developments and fill you in on 
committee members. 

Classmates' children continue 
to fill the College ranks. Five of us 
hit the jackpot for the Class of 
2008: Mark Beminger (Matthew), 
Mike Braun (Jackson), John Riley 
(Dana), A1 Scardino (Albert) and 
Charles Silberman (Jeffrey). Con¬ 
grats to all of you. It's an amazing 
accomplishment, given the appli¬ 
cant talent pool. 

From my perch near campus, I 
continue to be amazed at the pos¬ 
itive transformation of the cam- 
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pus, Morningside Heights and 
the surrounding neighborhoods, 
which are thriving and have 
never been better to live in or to 
visit. It bodes well for the Col¬ 
lege's future. Moreover, the plans 
to expand the campus north 
beyond 125th Street are remark¬ 
able in their vision and scope. All 
we need now is a new basketball 
arena. In my opinion, the cozy 
Levien gym is no longer ade¬ 
quate to meet the needs of a 
soon-to-be-amazing basketball 
program, which Coach Joe Jones 
is assembling for us. I'm not say¬ 
ing we're going to see the likes of 
the teams of the late '60s, but we 
soon will be an Ivy powerhouse 
again. Go Lions! 



Jim Shaw 

139 North 22nd St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
jes200@columbia.edu 


Vincent Bonagura has been 
"reappointed for a second three- 
year term as a member of the 
Allergy & Immunology Residen¬ 
cy Review Committee of the 
Accreditation Council for Gradu¬ 
ate Medical Education, from the 
American Board of Allergy and 
Immunology." 

Lea and John Macdonald cele¬ 
brated their 25th wedding anniv¬ 
ersary on June 24. 

In the September column, I 
published the names of the 10 
members of the entering Class of 
2008 who are children of class¬ 
mates. It turns out that, in fact. 


When you send 
Class Notes... 


Please remember that our 
publication schedule has a 
significant lead time that 
covers editing, design, 
proofreading, printing and 
mailing. As a result, the note 
you sent to your class corre¬ 
spondent or to the CCT 
office may not appear in the 
next issue. For example, 
news received by Decem¬ 
ber 16 will be eligible for 
publication in the March 
2005 CCT. Please note that 
events such as weddings 
and births should be report¬ 
ed after the event occurs. 
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tal in Albany, N.Y. He and his 
wife have two daughters, one at 
the Darrow School in New 
Lebanon, N.H., and one who 
started at Mt. Holyoke this fall. 

Starting this fall at the Big Blue 
C are the progeny of Steve Flana¬ 
gan (Neil), Joel Glucksman 
(Alec), Alan Johnson (Kari), Ted 
Li (Sigourney), Bob Suozzo 
(William), Sydney Welt (Rachel) 
and Anton Zauner (Jessica). Con¬ 
gratulations to all. 

I brought my daughter to 
campus in August for an inter¬ 
view — what a rush of emotion 
therein lay! Walked around with 
her, told her stories not told on 
tours and tried to see it all 
through her eyes. Couldn't. Did 
get to rehash with Joe Seldner 
and James Minter, though; the 
years fell away. 

Until we write again ... 


Paul Appelbaum '72 and his wife, Diana '75 Barnard, started a family tradition when they were 
married by Rabbi Charles Scheer on March 31, 1974, on the top floor of the then-new School of 
international Affairs building. (Left photo, left to right) Rabbi Scheer, Tom Moloney '73, Diana, 
Paul and Stanley Newfield '72. On June 21, 2004, the Appelbaums' son, Yoni '03, was married to 
Emily Pressman '03E by Rabbi Scheer in Faculty House. (Left to right) Emily, Yoni, Avigail Appel¬ 
baum '05 Barnard, Diana, Paul and Rabbi Scheer. Not pictured are Emily's parents, Norman Press¬ 
man '70E and Norma Pressman '70 Barnard. According to Rabbi Scheer, in more than 30 years at 
Columbia, this was the first time he had officiated at the wedding of a child of a couple whose 
ceremony he had performed. 

PHOTOS: (LEFT) SAYBROOK STUDIO, (RIGHT) THREE STAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


our class produced 12 members 
of CC'08. The list should have 
included Noah Browning 
(Michael Browning) and Yonah 
Lemonik (Jack Lemonik). 

The following notes about '08 
children of '71 were written by the 
parents in our class. (Note to the 
rest of the parents: Please write.) 

Steve Ross: "Lydia graduated 
from the Brentwood School in 
Los Angeles. She was attracted to 
Columbia by the Core Curricu¬ 
lum and by the opportunity to 
live in New York. She is an 
activist, actress, singer and all- 
around great person. My wife, 
Linda Kent, and I are looking for¬ 
ward to trips to Columbia and to 
reconnecting with old classmates 
(well, we aren't so young any 
more). We also have a son. Gaby 
(12), who is in seventh grade." 

Steve Zimmerman: "Andrew 
graduated from the Branson 
School in Ross (Marin County, 
Calif.). He was captain of Bran¬ 
son's championship soccer team 
and president of the German 
club, among other things. He 
traveled in Italy this summer." 

Norm Marck: "Eli (Lichter- 
Marck) grew up in Los Angeles 
and attended Crossroads School. 
He is an expert surfer (you can 
find him at Malibu Surfrider 
Beach). At school, his main inter¬ 
ests were literature, photography 
and soccer. He looks forward to 


exploring NYC and diving into 
Columbia's academic life." 


^ Paul S. Appelbaum 

100 Berkshire Rd. 
Newton, MA 02160 
pappell@aol.com 

Must be what epidemiologists call 
a "cohort effect." We have seven 
— count 'em — children of class¬ 
mates who started at the College 
this fall: Doug Altabef's son, 
Daniel; Steve Bellovin's daughter, 
Rebecca; Harvey Hirsch's son, 
Daniel; Ben Lopata's son, Eric; 
Jerry O'Neil's daughter. Heather; 
Josef Stem's son, Amitai; and 
Robert Wallace's son, Anders. 
Congrats to the fathers and good 
luck to the students! 

Gene Ross says, "Much has 
changed in my life since I last 
wrote a few years ago." I'll let him 
tell it in his own words. "I was 
recmited after 9-11 by the U.S. 
Army (first time). They must have 
heard that I was a first responder 
doctor at Ground Zero. For the 
past year and a half, I have been 
on active duty as an Army lieu¬ 
tenant colonel and the chief of oto¬ 
laryngology (ear, nose and throat 
surgery, for you civilians) at the 
U.S. Military Academy Hospital at 
West Point, treating a patient pop¬ 
ulation of about 50,000. As an erst¬ 
while attorney, I also am involved 


in its law program. I still am on 
the faculty as an assistant profes¬ 
sor at Albert Einstein, and may 
return there one day, if I don't fin¬ 
ish my career in the Army. 

"I bought two apartments from 
Columbia at 400 Riverside Drive 
and combined them into a 
duplex. The Army permits me to 
reside in Momingside Heights 
and commute daily to West Point 


Mark Goldfield ’74 retired from the Social Security 
Administration and now is learning about everything 
Japanese. 


^ Fred Bremer 

532 W. 111th St. 

New York, NY 10025 
fbremer@pclient.ml.com 

"Hope I die before I get old" was 
blaring from the stereos in our 
dorm rooms 30 years ago. I bet 
we now have a different view of 
the lyrics of The Who's "My Gen¬ 
eration." 

Peter Townshend's mantra has 
been replaced by that of Peter Pan 
— we'll never grow old! If you 
need proof, log onto the Colum¬ 
bia E-Community (https:// 
alumni.college.columbia.edu/ecom) 
and go the Class of '74 section. 
There you will see the virile faces of 
those attending the Saturday night 
dinner at the 30th reunion in June. 


(45 minutes). So I've come home. 
My oldest son is a sophomore 
engineer at Michigan, and the 
other two boys are in high school. 
They're all 6 feet tall!" 

Armen Donelian, our jazz 
pianist and professor extraordi¬ 
naire, may be doing a jazz work¬ 
shop in EHlijan, Armenia, as you 
read this. He was featured in the 
July issue of Hot House, NYC's 
monthly guide to nightlife and jazz. 


^ Barry Etra 

326 McKinley Ave. 

New Haven, CT 06515 
betra@imicorr.com 

Steven Smith is a neuroradiolo¬ 
gist in a large community hospi- 


Several classmates wrote in 
with thoughts of the reunion. 
George Van Amson (a managing 
director at Morgan Stanley, NYC) 
wrote, "As a University trustee in 
my second six-year term, I have . 
had the privilege to attend many 
exciting Columbia events. With¬ 
out doubt, our 30th reunion was 
by far the best. Reconnecting with 
friends and reliving events of 
three score ago filled me with 
warmth and pride. I look forward 
to our 35th." 

Bill Roth (lawyer, NYC) scrib¬ 
bled these thoughts: "I had a ter¬ 
rific time at the reunion, far 
exceeding my doubtful expecta¬ 
tions." He was especially amazed 
to meet two classmates he did 
not recall from our days on the 
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Heights. Pasquale DeVito is 
head of the Horace Mann debat¬ 
ing club, in which both of his 
kids participated and "where 
they came to know and love 'Mr. 
D'." He went on: "Ted Gregory 
and I discovered we both grew 
up in southwestern Ohio and 
have since been e-mailing trivial 
facts about long-forgotten stars of 
the University of Dayton basket¬ 
ball team." 

Other notes arrived with expla¬ 
nations of what kept classmates 
from attending the reunion. 

Bryan Berry wanted to come but 
was moving from a job in Wheel¬ 
ing, W.V., to another in Joliet, Ill. 

(a Chicago suburb). Bryan is an 
assistant professor of communica¬ 
tions. Jim Beget (Fairbanks, Alas¬ 
ka) couldn't attend because the 
summer is his busy season. He 
says, "It is the only time the 
weather is good enough to work 
on the geology of Alaskan volca¬ 
noes." Jim is a professor at the 
University of Alaska. He con¬ 
ducts research in volcanology 
(primarily on volcanoes in the 
Aleutian Islands). 

An article about Max Friedman 
was featured on the front page of 
a recent Sunday New York Times 
real estate section. The story told 
how he recently (but slowly) com¬ 
pleted the renovation of an 1834 
Federal-style row house in Green¬ 
wich Village that he purchased in 
1993. Max, a partner in the real 
estate division of the Pillsbury 
Winthrop law firm, was quoted, 
"You can't barrel in and impose 
yourself on a house." As counsel 
to the NYC Economic Develop¬ 
ment Corp., he also has been 
involved in the 20-year Times 
Square redevelopment. 

This year also marked a differ¬ 
ent 30-year milestone for at least 
two of our group. Erwin Mermel- 
stein (East Brunswick, N.J.) has 
been married to Cathy Blank Mer- 
melstein '74 Barnard since gradu¬ 
ation. They have two kids at Har¬ 
vard Law School, one at the 
University of Rochester and a 
sixth-grader. Erwin is the manag¬ 
ing partner of a 10-man cardiolo¬ 
gy group in central New Jersey. 
Bob Fuchs also celebrated his 
30th anniversary and also has 
four kids: two through college, 
one in college and one in high 
school. Bob left CIGNA last year 
to become a v.p. in the informa¬ 
tion technology division at Peo¬ 
ple's Bank in Bridgeport, Conn. 

At the other end of the mar¬ 
riage spectrum is David Katz, a 
history professor at Tel Aviv Uni¬ 
versity. He married Amy Singer 
in 2002. This year, Yale University 
Press published his latest page- 
turner, God's Last Words: Reading 
the English Bible From the Reforma¬ 


tion to Fundamentalism. If this 
doesn't captivate you, try one of 
the plays written by Burt Rochel- 
son (an obstetrician turned 
department head at North Shore 
Hospital on Long Island). A few 
years back (2001), he won an 
award for "Best New Play on 
Long Island." 

A few columns ago, I noted 
that Mark Goldfield (Brooklyn) 
retired from the Social Security 
Administration due to disability. 
His rheumatoid arthritis doesn't 
seem to dampen his enthusiasm 
about everything Japanese. Mark 
is taking classes at the Japan Soci¬ 
ety in an attempt to learn Japan¬ 
ese (with a Brooklyn accent?). He 
and his wife, Mary Hatch '74 
Barnard, visited Japan for the 
third time last year. 

Looks like our classmates have 
been pretty busy following a wide 
range of interests. Take that, Mr. 
Townshend! 
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Randy Nichols 

503 Princeton Cir. 
Newtown Square, PA 
19073-1067 
rcnl 6@columbia.edu 

Everyone must have been busy 
recently, because mailboxes (snail 
and virtual) have been almost 
bereft of news from classmates. I 
received a lot of mail from Colum¬ 
bia as Columbia250 wound down 
and the new recruiting season 
began. I also recently received the 
first mailing about our 30th 
reunion in June. 

I did receive a thick envelope 
from Robert C. Schneider, who 
keeps me up-to-date on his 
doings and also sends informa¬ 
tion about other classmates, 
Columbia in general and some of 
our common interests. Bob was 
written up in a recent issue of 
The Westchester County Business 
Journal in connection with his 
representation of JetEquity. More 
recently, he put together the 
financing for renovations to the 
facade of the 1928 former Peo¬ 
ple's National Bank and Trust 
Company building, which now 
houses the Westchester Arts 
Council's Arts Exchange. Bob 
supports a host of civic, profes¬ 
sional, arts and religious organi¬ 
zations. 

Several of the items Bob sent 
gave me news about classmates 
but also led me to muse about 
others. One item was an article 
from the August 9 (my birthday!) 
issue of New York Magazine. 

Father C. John McCloskey fea¬ 
tures prominently in the article, 
which includes a great picture of 
him. The article is about Mark 



Belnick, former general counsel of 
Tyco. A substantial portion of the 
article talks about Belnick's con¬ 
version and Fr. John's role as a 
spiritual adviser, friend and confi¬ 
dante. While Tyco still is in the 
news these days, what set me to 
musing was the references to the 
Catholic organization Opus Dei. I 
had some contact with Opus Dei 
during my College days, as did 
my friend, Bruce Grivetti. With¬ 
out going into the details, Bruce's 
contacts with Opus Dei led to 
'boarding' with me and my 
roommate for several months. 
(Remember we had no dining 
service to speak of during our 
College days!) I can almost taste 
the lasagnas and other treats from 
Bruce's mom that he would bring 
back so we would have some¬ 
thing that I did not cook in my 
electric frying pan, coffee pot and 
toaster oven! (During his first 
weeks at Columbia, Gavin 
Nichols also bunked and dined 
with us until he found a perma¬ 
nent place to live.) Bruce and 
Gavin, get in touch! 

Another item from Bob was an 
article about Father Paul Dinter's 
recent book. Paul was the 
Catholic chaplain at Columbia 
during our College days. My for¬ 
mer roommate, Norman Nicolais 
'76E, was mentioned by name, 
and I am in there, too, although 
not by name. (Those of you who 
knew Norm and me then and 
have read the book will be able 
to pick me out when I am men- 


H.S., Bemardsville, N.J.) is the 
daughter of Thomas J. Losonczy 
and Julian Smith-Newman (Sage 
Hill School, Irvine, Calif.) is the 
son of John Smith. 

I look forward to hearing from 
lots of you with personal updates 
in the coming year. And, of 
course, I hope to see you on cam¬ 
pus when we get together to 
renew acquaintances and our con¬ 
nection to Columbia College. 



Clyde Moneyhun 

Program in Writing and 
Rhetoric 

Stanford University 
450 Serra Mall 
Building 460, Room 223C 
Stanford, CA 94305-2085 


caml31@columbia.edu 


I recently moved from Delaware to 
California to start a new job as 
director of the Writing Center and 
associate director of the Program 
in Writing Rhetoric at Stanford. At 
presstime, all my Class Notes 
material was still packed away, but 
please continue to send me news 
at caml31@columbia.edu, and I'll 
put it in an upcoming column. 


David Gorman 
111 Regal Dr. 

DeKalb, IL 60115 
dgorman@niu.edu 

Don Olson is a pediatric neurolo¬ 
gist at Stanford University Med¬ 



Jeff McFarland ’77 returned to the Upper West Side 
after four years in the Manila office of the World Health 
Organization. 


honed — in one brief sentence!) 
Other than Norm, thinking 
about Paul led to thoughts of 
Terry Mulry and Sigmund 
Gross, who debated religion, 
theology and the state of the uni¬ 
verse with Paul and me through 
several years of our College 
experience. 

I saw an old article that fea¬ 
tured Anthony Muratore. It list¬ 
ed his hobbies as auto restora¬ 
tion, cooking, fishing and 
sporting, his favorite book as Last 
of the Mohicans and favorite 
movie as Friendly Persuasion. He 
also said that if he had to choose 
another vocation, he would be a 
chef. What are you doing now? 
Environmental engineering or 
fine cooking? 

Three members of the Class of 
2008 are sons or daughters of 
Class of 1975 alumni. Adam Katz 
0ohn Miller Great Neck North 
H.S., N.Y.) is the son of Robert 
Katz, Magda Losonczy (Bernards 


ical Center. Living nearby, as he 
does with his wife and daughter 
(13), he often can be found bicy¬ 
cling "on the beautiful roads of 
the Bay Area." Nice. 

Closer to Columbia — in fact, 
very close — Jeff McFarland has 
returned to the Upper West Side 
after four years in the Manila 
office of the World Health Orga¬ 
nization. From there, Jeff trav¬ 
eled throughout a vast area, 
"from Tonga and PNG to Mon¬ 
golia and China." He now works 
at UNICEF headquarters, and his 
travels have not ended, taking 
him "mostly to Africa, the Near 
East and the subcontinent." 
When home with his wife, Sofia 
Gustafsson, and his children, Jeff 
finds it "interesting to live in the 
area again and see the campus" 
Also nice. Classmates may con¬ 
tact him at jeffrey_mcfarland@ 
hotmail.com. 

Jim O'Toole is in Philadelphia 
and recently did several work- 
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shops in Washington, D.C., in 
connection with the 30th anniver¬ 
sary of HUD's community devel¬ 
opment block grant program. 
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Matthew Nemerson 

35 Huntington St. 
New Haven, CT 06511 


mnemerson@snet.net 


A Columbia education should, at a 
minimum, give you a good sense 
of perspective on the ups and 
downs of human striving, achieve¬ 
ment and subsequent hubris. So, 
we are all disappointed and some¬ 
what at a loss to figure out exactly 
what happened and why to one of 
our — up to now — arguably 
most successful classmates. New 
Jersey Governor Jim McGreevey. 
We can at least note his dignity 
and calm in the midst of the (albeit 
self-constructed) whirlwind. Per¬ 
haps many long nights getting 
through all those CC readings did 
count for something in the end. 
Perhaps it's too late for Jim to con¬ 
tinue his great career. 

With another perspective. Bob 
Moshman: "Not long ago, 
through a highly improbable seq¬ 
uence of events, I found myself 
serving as mayor of West Milford, 
an 80-square mile township in the 
Highlands of New Jersey, black 
bear country. Each year, [then-] 
Governor James McGreevey 
would invite all the New Jersey 
mayors to a meeting at the 
Drumthwacket, the governor's 
mansion. 

"Having recently discovered 
that the governor was in our 
graduating class, I dug out the 
Columbia '78 yearbook and took 
it along. After the meeting, I 
managed to get through the 
throng of people clawing at the 
governor. McGreevey was 
stunned for a moment, but he 
did autograph my book. 

"Ironically, my town was on 
the receiving end of some of the 
governor's budget-cutting deci¬ 
sions. And I feel the governor has 
plenty to be held accountable for. 
Yet, having voted for him, and 
having witnessed his incredible 
intelligence and speaking talents, 

I feel only sadness for the way 
things have turned out." 

Adam E. Isler was moved, as 
were several of you, by a new fea¬ 
ture of the column, my last-ditch 
request for fodder. "I've never 
sent anything to you, since as a 
commuter and holder of several 
jobs at a time to pay for Colum¬ 
bia, I hardly got to know anyone 
in our class. I was friends with 
Tony Kushner (we took several 
classes together and subsequently 
both worked at the same hotel) 
and Michael Eisenberg, whom I 


met in an ice cream shop where 
we worked. I shared an apart¬ 
ment with Hugh Weinberg and 
Gene Chollick after graduating. 
Apart from Tony, I don't recall 
seeing any of the others in your 
column. (Correspondent's note: 
Dam, after a quarter-century, 
you've finally uncovered my ran¬ 
dom blacklisting of your suite.) 

"In brief, my post-Columbia 
story is this: I worked odd jobs for 
a few years while writing the 
great American novel (unfinished) 
and wound up at Citibank for a 
number of years in New York. I 
got married and had my first son, 
Edmund (19) before heading to 
London for my M.B.A. I returned 
to New York and Citibank and 
had two more boys, David (15) 
and Evan (12). In 1995,1 was 
divorced, and in 1997,1 left 
Citibank to join a small Boston- 
based consulting and software 
firm. Demos Solutions, where I 
am the retail financial services 
practice manager. 

"In 1998,1 married Margaret 
Haggerty, another former 
Citibanker and NYU B.A. and 
M.B.A. In December 1999, we had 
a daughter, Gillian, who started 
kindergarten here on the Upper 
West Side this fall. I'm an avid 
photographer, and I invite every¬ 
one to see some of my work: 
www.aisler.photosite.com." 

Working our way down to 
Delaware, former Spec honcho 
David Margules notes, "My sec¬ 
ond son (of four) started college 
this year after a year in a yeshiva 
in Jerusalem. No legacies to date: 
Elliot attends Boston University. 
His older brother, Andy, is a 
senior at Franklin & Marshall in 
Lancaster, Pa. My other sons are 
Sam (15) and Will (12). I'm mar¬ 
ried to Michelle '77 Barnard; it 
will be 26 years in February. 

"I am a principal in the Wilm¬ 
ington law firm Bouchard, Mar¬ 
gules & Friedlander, a litigation 
boutique focusing on corporate 
and other sophisticated business 
litigation. I recently was named to 
the Board of Directors of the Jew¬ 
ish National Fund, and I am a 
member of JNF's national speak¬ 
ers bureau. Not much else to note, 
except that my assistant secretary 
is retiring, and anyone who knows 
of a good one willing to work in 
Wilmington should let me know." 

Moving north, we find Alex 
Bodkin, whose "family recently 
moved back into our house in 
Newton, Mass., after a year's ren¬ 
ovation. We had turned the pro¬ 
ject over to a neighbor who is an 
architect's architect, and now the 
place would be too beautiful to 
live in, except that it's perfect to 
live in. I wander around it in 
ecstasy in the wee hours of the 


morning. Phoebe (10) had been 
beseeching me for a balcony out¬ 
side her room. Now she has one, 
and she has been having sleep- 
outs on it with her girlfriends at 
every opportunity. 

"At work, I research new reme¬ 
dies for old psychiatric problems 
such as depression, anxiety and 
insomnia. I am McLean Hospi¬ 
tal's chief of the Clinical Psy¬ 
chopharmacology Program and a 
psychiatry professor at Harvard 
Medical School. 

"My eldest son, Henry, is a 
senior in high school, and he is 
traveling around looking at col¬ 
leges. We are heading for Colum¬ 
bia soon. Henry is captain of his 
baseball team at Concord Acade¬ 
my. His younger brother, Sam, is a 
sophomore at Milton Academy. 
Both commute to school. Last year, 
his first year on the speech team, 
Sam and his partner came in first 
in Duo Performance in the Massa¬ 
chusetts Forensic League State 
Finals — unusual for a beginner." 

Someone with a young man at 
Columbia this year is Oren Kalus, 
who sent Jeffrey Brown '08 to 
Momingside. 

Ann Stein continues our trip 
north. "I'm an orthopedic hand 
surgeon in rural Rutland, Vt., anx¬ 
iously awaiting the arrival of ski 
season. My husband, Steve, is an 
emergency department physician, 
and we will celebrate our 20th 
anniversary in June." 

Sigmund Hough is a clinical 
neuropsychologist and director of 
postdoctoral psychology fellow¬ 
ship training programs at the VA 
Boston Healthcare System. He is 
an adjunct associate professor at 
Bridgewater State College, an 
instructor at Harvard Medical 
School and maintains a small pri¬ 
vate practice. He lives with his 
wife and son in Marblehead. A 
Mets and Red Sox fan, he 
laments, "Some things never 
change, but at least I do not have 
to worry about spending money 
on World Series tickets!" 

Sigmund recently received spe¬ 
cialty board certification in reha¬ 
bilitation psychology and 
received the 2004 Clinical Perfor¬ 
mance Award from the American 
Association of Spinal Cord Injury 
Psychologists and Social Workers. 
"Life has been generally pre¬ 
dictable in as much as life can be, 
and very rewarding in working 
with people and spending time 
with family. However, my life has 
not been as sensational as other 
Columbia College graduates, so I 
really enjoy reading how the 
other half lives." 

Paul Cutrone writes, "My old¬ 
est child. Will, is graduating from 
Boston College with a history 
degree after three years and will 


stay there in a graduate program. 
My wife, Joyce '78 Barnard, 
recently received her master's in 
secondary education English from 
Queens College." 

Alan Jolan's campus confer¬ 
ence on the brilliant but little- 
known Columbian Randolph 
Bourne took place in mid-October. 
Alan has been working on the 
project for almost a year. "I don't 
know if this qualifies as class 
news, but putting this conference 
together on Bourne has generated 
an interesting journey through the 
life and work of one of Colum¬ 
bia's most fascinating personali¬ 
ties and has offered a window 
into increasingly urgent debates 
of our disturbing time. 

"The conflict between Ran¬ 
dolph Bourne and John Dewey 
had its roots in a student-teacher 
encounter at Columbia and con¬ 
tinues to echo through the worlds 
of ideas, journalism and politics. 
Check out www.najp.org for more 
information." 

Bourne was an articulate anti¬ 
war philosopher who died at 32 
during World War I. Given what 
is going on in the world, Alan's 
conference is likely to spark a 
renewed interest in Bourne's 
work. Alan is a fellow in the 
National Arts Journalism program 
at Columbia. 

My family had a great trip to 
Oxford for two weeks this sum¬ 
mer (where my wife, Marian '77 
Barnard, was at a conference), and 
my two girls and I shared experi¬ 
ences remembered from my year 
living in that town while in high 
school. We did a house and car 
exchange with an Oxford profes¬ 
sor's family. It was great — we 
were connected through the uni¬ 
versity bulletin there — and I 
highly recommended this way to 
take a vacation. 

A moment, if you would, to 
remember Jack Rohan '53, who 
did not coach while we were on 
campus but always was a strong 
presence in the realistic way in 
which Columbia went about its 
athletic programs. A good and 
great man, even if he never won a 
national title. [Editor's note: Please 
see Obituaries.] 
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Robert Klapper 

8737 Beverly Blvd., 

Ste 303 

Los Angeles, CA 90048 


rklappermd@aol.com 


Robert V. Rubin: He, his wife, 
Marion, and family (Jonah, Bentzi 
and Abie) are well and live in 
Massachusetts, where Rob is CEO 
of Argo Technology in Newton. 
His boys are athletic (just like 
their dad) and future computer 
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Class of '80 gridiron stalwarts (from left) Shawn FitzGerald, Mike Brown, Joe Ciulla and A.J. 
Sabatelle flank trustee and former Lions Coach Bill Campbell '62 at Homecoming. 


geniuses (just like their dad). 

Mitch Kotler: Although unable 
to attend our reunion in June, 
Mitch and his family are well. 
After attending The George Wash¬ 
ington University Medical School 
and University of Medicine and 
Dentistry of New Jersey in 
Newark, Mitch settled in South 
Jersey, where he has a successful 
medical practice specializing in 
urology. Mitch's family includes 
his wife and three children, ages 
7,10 and one old enough to be 
entering the Boston University 
School of Management. 

That's all for this issue. If I 
don't receive news from you. I'll 
be contacting hair transplant sur¬ 
geons in your area for a list of 
your names. 
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E J1 Craig Lesser 

fj 287 Berenger Walk 
■ Royal Palm Beach, FL 
33414 

craiglesser@aol.com 

[Editor's note: CCT thanks Craig 
Lesser for his 24 years of loyal ser¬ 
vice as class correspondent and wel¬ 
comes Michael Brown as his suc¬ 
cessor, effective with the January 
issue. Please send news to him: 669 
Yorktown Place, Paramus, NJ 07562 
or mcb58@columbia.edu.] 

After 45 years in the New York 
metropolitan area, I moved to 
Palm Beach County, Fla., in May. I 
work for Coldwell Banker Real 
Estate out of its Wellington office. 
And after 24 years of writing this 
column. I'm handing off the reins 
to Mike Brown for the next issue. 

Joe Daly has been appointed to 
an endowed professorship in the 
Walker College of Business at 
Appalachian State University, a 
unit of the University of North 
Carolina system. He also chairs 
the advisory committee for New 


State University. 

River Behavioral Healthcare. He 
and his wife have three children 
— two teenagers and a 6-year-old. 

Michael Panzner writes from 
Manhasset, N.Y., where he and 
his wife of 21 years, Catherine, 
have lived since returning from 
London in 2002. They have four 
daughters, Sophie (21), Emily 
(20), Mollie (16) and Nellie (13). 
Michael is the author of The New 
Laws of the Stock Market Jungle: An 
Insider's Guide to Successful Invest¬ 
ing in a Changing World (www. 
stockmarketjungle.com). He is 


v.p. in the Equity Division of 
HSBC Securities in New York. 

Don't forget that 2005 will be 
the 25th anniversary of our grad¬ 
uation. Our reunion attendances 
for 5,10,15 and 20 haven't been 
overwhelming — let's try to make 
No. 25 special. It will take place 
June 2-5,2005. You'll be hearing 
more about it soon. 

Wishing you all the best. If 
your travels bring you to Florida, 
please look me up. 


Kevin Fay 

8300 Private Ln. 
Annandale, VA 22003 
cct@columbia.edu 

Greetings to the Class of 1981! I 
hope that you enjoyed the sum¬ 
mer, or at least found time to relax 
a bit and enjoy life. 


We heard from Scott Plotkin, a 
long-time reader and first-time 
writer to CCT. After graduation, 
Scott attended SUNY Health Sci¬ 
ences Center in Brooklyn (former¬ 
ly the Downstate Medical School). 
He did his anesthesia residency at 
SUNY Stony Brook. For the past 
14 years, Scott has worked at the 
Buffalo General Hospital, where 
he is the OR director. Scott has 
been married for almost 20 years 
to Susan (Pitterman) '83 Barnard. 
They have two sons, David (14) 
and Jonathan (12). Their main 


interests center around travel, 
with trips to Iceland, Russia and 
Bolivia being highlights. Scott has 
only fond memories of his years 
at Columbia. He hopes to attend 
the 25th reunion, which is fast 
approaching. He can be reached 
at plotkinsco@adelphia.net. 

We also heard from the Honor¬ 
able Paul G. Feinman, who, as of 
January 1, has been sitting as an 
acting Supreme Court justice in 
the New York State Supreme 
Court - Civil Branch in Manhat¬ 
tan. This is New York's highest 
trial level court. The designation 
was made by the chief administra¬ 
tive judge. Prior to this appoint¬ 
ment, Paul had served as a Civil 
Court judge since January 1997. 

My thanks to Scott and Paul in 
reaching out. As always, we hope 
to hear from all of the class even¬ 
tually, otherwise I must resort to 
continued updates regarding my 
three teenage daughters. 


Kevin M. Slawin 

6560 Fannin, Ste 2100 
Houston, TX 77030 
kevin@slawin.com 

[Editor's note: P. David Adelson 

was promoted in the depatment of 
neurosurgery at the University of 
Pittsburgh, not neurology as listed in 
the September issue.] 

It is with great pleasure that I 
have accepted the byline for this 
column from Rob Passloff, who 
has passed the baton after more 
than two decades of service to his 
class in this capacity. My interest 
in this column is based to no 


small extent on selfish reasons: As 
a Columbia man through and 
through (CC '82, P&S '86, residen¬ 
cy in urologic surgery '92) who 
has relocated to Houston, where 
we are few in number, Columbia 
College Today is one of my few 
remaining links to this great insti¬ 
tution from which I have so many 
cherished memories. 

I have been somewhat disap¬ 
pointed by the blank space in our 
CCT column, suggesting that our 
class has grown disinterested in 
remaining connected. I, for one, 
have maintained many close 
friends across time and distance, 
with the likes of my roommates 
and Ira Skop, Yigal (Sam) Litvin 
and others, and often wonder 
what many other past friends and 
acquaintances, with whom I have 
lost touch, are doing these days. 

So I am issuing a challenge: Send 
me an e-mail, photos or anything 
that might help tell your story and 
help us remember who you are or 
understand who you have become 
(and I mean that in the broadest 
sense). Without material from you, 
you will be forced to read, issue 
after issue, about the lives of the 
few classmates with whom I have 
frequent, first-hand contact. This 
will be interesting at first but will 
become more painful as I am 
forced to come up with fresh 
material from limited sources. 

A few tidbits in the meantime: 
Yigal (Sam) Litvin and his wife, 
Robin, celebrated the bat mitzvah 
of their daughter, Rebecca, this past 
summer on the New Jersey shore, 
where they live and Sam practices 
urology. They also have a son, 
Andrew, but no pets to my knowl- 


Joe Daly ’8o has been appointed to an endowed professor¬ 
ship in the Walker College of Business at Appalachian 
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Mark Ravina '83 (right) talks about his book, The Last Samurai: 
The Life and Battles of Saigo Takamori, with John Crofoot '83 at 
an August 19 Columbia Club of Atlanta dinner. Ravina is an asso¬ 
ciate professor of history at Emory University in Atlanta. 
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edge. While attending this event, I 
bumped into Erica (Pardes) Schon, 
her husband and five sons, down 
from Baltimore, where her hus¬ 
band, Lew, practices orthopedic 
surgery of the foot and ankle. 

I recently was in the New York 
area to visit my family and my 
wife Jordana's family. While there, 
I caught up with Ira Skop and his 
wife, Beth Steinberg, who live in 
Brooklyn with their three sons, 
Natan, Gabriel and Akiva. Ira 
works in insurance risk analysis 
at Shelter Island Risk Services. 

The only other classmate I see 
routinely is Scott Sheinin, a car- 
diothoracic surgeon in Houston. 
Scott relocated to Houston right 
after graduation to attend med¬ 
ical school at Baylor College of 
Medicine and did his residency 
and fellowship at The Methodist 
Hospital. In addition to routine 
cardiothoracic surgery, Scott per¬ 
forms heart and lung transplanta¬ 
tion, which I think is pretty cool, 
don't you? Scott has a wife, Andi, 
and three children, Lauren, Max 
and Samantha. 

I am professor and Dan L. 
Duncan Family Chair in Prostate 
Disease and director of the Baylor 
Prostate Center at Baylor College 
of Medicine in Houston. Jordana 
and I have three children, Jeremy 
(15), Eden (11) and Bailey (6). We 
celebrated our 18th wedding 
anniversary in August. 

Now it's up to you. Let's show 
our spirit, our diversity and our 
growth through the past two 


decades. I look forward to hearing 
from each of you so that I can 
share your comments with our 
classmates. 



Roy Pomerantz 

Babyking/Petking 
182-20 Liberty Ave. 
Jamaica, NY 11412 


bkroy@msn.com 


Wayne Allyn Root: "Thanks for 
passing along news from 
'Wayne's World' to our class¬ 
mates. But most of all, thanks for 
making our Class Notes so inter¬ 
esting and bountiful. You've done 
a great job growing the list of 
classmates willing to share. We've 
gone from a dormant Class Notes 
column to a vibrant one under 
your leadership. Congrats and 
many thanks. You've made me 
interested in Columbia again! 

"I was on Dennis Miller on Sep¬ 
tember 24, debating politics. My 
new goal is to become the most 
recognizable Republican to gradu¬ 
ate from Columbia. Our student- 
body and alumni are far too one¬ 
sided. It's time to diversify!" 

Wayne's new book. The Zen of 
Gambling, was published on Sep¬ 
tember 23. The Vegas Beat reports, 
"Henderson resident and TV foot¬ 
ball prognosticator Wayne Allyn 
Root is shopping a new reality 
show, 'The King of Vegas.' Its goal 
is to crown the best sports gambler 
in America. Several networks — 
and a pay-per-view company — 


are seriously considering broad¬ 
casting the show, and Root is meet¬ 
ing with Vegas casino execs about 
their properties being the broadcast 
home of the program. The winner 
on the show will get a cash grand 
prize plus a $100,000-a-year con¬ 
tract to become a professional 
handicapper for Root's TV show, 
Wayne Allyn Root's Winning Edge, 
which airs on the Spike network." 

Michael Boxer: "After gradua¬ 
tion from P&S, I completed surgery 
and plastic surgery training at the 
NewYork-Presbyterian Hospital 
and started to practice in Westch¬ 
ester. At P&S, I met and married 
Dr. Lee Gruber, a Wellesley grad, 
and we live in Chappaqua with 
our four children, aged 18 months 
to 10.1 have a plastic surgery prac¬ 
tice in Mt. Kisco, N.Y., and am 
active in organized medicine, serv¬ 
ing as president of the Westchester 
County Medical Society. I missed 
our last reunion, as I was called to 
active duty during Operation Iraqi 
Freedom from March to July 2003.1 
miss Columbia and look forward 
to seeing some of the guys at the 
next reunion." 

Joseph Hertz: "I'm married to 
Ivona Hertz and we live in Park 
Slope, Brooklyn. We have two 
children, Samson (14) at Packer 
Collegiate Institute and Kayla 
(12) at Berkeley Carroll School. 
Ivona and I work in real estate as 
owners and managers of multi¬ 
family apartment buildings in 
Brooklyn. We are getting into 
construction and development of 
condominiums." 

Charles Hess: "I married Heidi 
Levitt '83 Barnard and moved to 
L.A. We have two kids, Eloise (9) 
and Tobie (4). Heidi's a casting 
director and producer, developing 
a series of immigrant stories for 
Sundance. I have a design studio, 
where we art-direct magazines, 
reposition existing magazines and 
launch new titles. We also do logos, 
websites, books, corporate market¬ 
ing material, gallery work and a lot 
of pro bono work for nonprofit 
charities, such as Big Sunday (we 
organize thousands of people to do 
good deeds for people in need 
across metropolitan L.A.). More 
recently. I've been doing a lot of 
conceptual editorial illustration for 
magazines and newspapers and 
developing/writing/illustrating 
graphic t-shirts for an apparel com¬ 
pany called Troo. It's a varied exis¬ 
tence that gives me flexibility to 
spend time with my kids. 

"We live in an old house in the 
middle of L.A. and spend part of 
every summer in Vermont. I see a 
bunch of people from Columbia 
and Barnard and get back to N.Y. 
occasionally for work." 

Andrew Spitzer: "I hope I will 
be able to come to one of our 
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reunions and catch up in person. 
After graduating from Columbia, 
I attended UCLA Medical School 
and subsequently did my resi¬ 
dency in orthopaedic surgery at 
Penn with a final year of fellow¬ 
ship in arthritis and joint replace¬ 
ment surgery at the Brigham and 
Women's Hospital in Boston. I 
moved back to Los Angeles to 
practice with the Kerlan-Jobe 
Orthopaedic Clinic, where I have 
been since 1993. My wife, Marci, 
and I recently celebrated our 15th 
wedding anniversary and are the 
proud and blessed parents of 
four beautiful children who 
range in age from 2 to 12.1 am a 
lay leader in the Los Angeles 
Jewish community. This con¬ 
sumes whatever free time is left 
after family and work. All in all, 
life is good, albeit hectic!" 

PJ Pesce recommends a show 
by his friend John Lehr: The Lehr 
Curse: A Series of Comedic Lectures, 
which was performed at the Zip¬ 
per Theater in New York. 

I was delighted to see my old 
friend and fellow John Jay resi¬ 
dent Frank Scheck '82 inter¬ 
viewed on E's biography about 
Kirstie Alley. Frank is an eminent 
film/TV critic. I have fond memo¬ 
ries of him seeing every Broad¬ 
way show while at Columbia and 
advising me about which perfor¬ 
mances were worthwhile. 

Professor Karl-Ludwig Selig 
recently had dinner with Michael 
Cataldo's family. Michael's 
daughter, Anne, is in the Class of 
2008. Michael is this year's 
youngest legacy parent! The New 
York Times business section did a 
biographical story on Tom Glocer 
'81, CEO of Reuters. Tom cited 
Professor Selig as one of the main 
influences in his life and credited 
him for sparking his interest in 
classic literature. Professor Selig is 
listed in the Manhattan telephone 
directory and enjoys hearing from 
former students. 

Peter Fumo: "I am doing well, 
with twins born on September 3, 
2003, Peter III and Julia. I would 
like to hear from Peter Marullo 
and Ken Popovec." 

Kevin Chapman and his wife, 
Sharon '83 Barnard, along with 
their three kids, are doing great, 
although he's not looking forward 
to his 15-year-old daughter taking 
driver's ed in high school this year. 
Kevin and Sharon are very 
involved in the Tug McGraw Foun¬ 
dation (www.tugmcgraw.com), 
which raises money for brain can¬ 
cer research and services for 
patients in memory of the great 
New York Mets and Philadelphia 
Phillies relief pitcher. 

Kevin has passed the nine-year 
mark as a labor attorney for Dow 
Jones & Co. and recently was pro- 
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moted to assistant general counsel. 
He is working on the first sequel in 
the Rick LaBlonde, EI. series, fol¬ 
lowing up on his first published 
novel. Identity Crisis: A Rick 
LaBlonde, P.I. Novel (wwwmys- 
teryauthors.com/chapmankhtml) 
and also is working on an unrelat¬ 
ed novel: a story of politics, love, 
friendship, integrity, identity and 
self-determination that revolves 
around a small group of characters 
who meet at Columbia College in 
1980. Despite the slim chances of 
commercial success as an author, 
"the writing is the fun part," Kevin 
says, "and helps pass the time on 
long plane rides." Kevin has his golf 
handicap down to 16. 

Barack Obama, the keynote 
speaker at the Democratic conven¬ 
tion, was very well-received and is 
considered by many political pun¬ 
dits to be a future presidential can¬ 
didate. On July 26,2004, Barack 
was featured on the front page of 
The New York Times. Excerpts from 
the article are as follows, "... He is 
only 42. But after a primary victory 
in Illinois of startling dimensions, 
and with his Republican opponent 
having suddenly dropped out, Mr. 
Obama stands a good chance to 
win a seat from the Republicans, 
and to become the United States 
Senate's only African-American 
member ... Stephanie Cutter, com¬ 
munications director for the Kerry 
campaign, explained why the cam¬ 
paign chose Mr. Obama, a former 
community organizer and Har¬ 
vard-educated civil rights lawyer: 
'We believe he represents the future 
of the party.'... Mr. Obama's father 
was Kenyan, his mother a white 
American. After his father left the 
family and eventually returned to 
Africa — a subject he addressed in 
a 1995 memoir. Dreams From My 
Father: A Story of Race and Inheritance 
— he grew up mostly in Hawaii 
with help from his maternal grand¬ 
parents, who were from Kansas. 

Mr. Obama graduated from 
Columbia, then became the first 
African-American president of the 
Harvard Law Review in 1990. He and 
his wife, Michelle, live with two 
daughters near the University of 
Chicago law school, where he lec¬ 
tures ... Asked how he defined his 
racial identity, Mr. Obama said he 
considered himself African-Ameri¬ 
can. "The reason that I've always 
been comfortable with that descrip¬ 
tion is not a denial of my mother's 
side of the family,' Mr. Obama said. 
'Rather, it's just a belief that the 
term African-American is by defini¬ 
tion a hybrid term. African-Ameri¬ 
cans are a hybrid people. We're 
mingled with African culture and 
Native American culture and Euro¬ 
pean culture." 

One final note of far less signif¬ 
icant national importance (don't 


tell this to my 2-year-old daugh¬ 
ter): I recently signed a licensing 
agreement with Warner Bros, to 
use its Baby Looney Tunes charac¬ 
ters on our full range of infant 
hard goods (bottles, pacifiers, 
cups, teethers, rattles etc.). 

Keep sending e-mails and letters! 


Dennis Klainberg 

Berklay Cargo Worldwide 
JFK Inti. Airport 
Box 300665 
Jamaica, NY 11430 
dennis@berklay.com 

With thanks to Google and The 
New York Times, we can report on 
a number of classmates who have 
been busy changing the world. 

Steven Waldman is CEO, co¬ 
founder and editor-in-chief of 
www.beliefnet.com, a "multi-faith 
e-community designed to help you 
meet your religious and spiritual 
needs in an interesting, captivating 
and engaging way." Waldman has 
been associated with US News & 
World Report, Newsweek and other 
influential political organizations, 
including the Corporation for 
National Service (AmeriCorps). He 
is the author of The Bill, about the 
passage of the AmeriCorps law, 
which now is a college textbook. 

One of Steve's cohorts, Matt 
Cooper, now with Time magazine 
and a major political "talking 
head," exerted his fourth estate 
First Amendment rights and 
recently was held in contempt of 
court for refusing to name a 
source. As I write this, he is 
under house arrest and facing 
possible imprisonment. To sup¬ 
port this courageous father and 
husband, send h im an e-mail: 
mattizcoop@netscape.net. 

Sympathies to Peter Bacanovic, 
who is being sentenced for his 
involvement in the Martha Stew¬ 
art case. An appeal has been filed. 

Regards from Chris Nollet, one 
of our 20th reunion attendees. 

He's a network analyst, an actor in 
Minnesota and theatre editor for 
the RIPSAW, an alternative news 
and arts magazine in Duluth. 

Finally, greetings from Ken¬ 
neth Tung, who is in his 10th year 
of living in China. He works for 
Eastman Kodak as in-house coun¬ 
sel and says, "Come look me up 
in Shanghai!" 
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Jon White 

16 South Ct. 

Port Washington, NY 
11050 


jw@whitecoffee.com 


As you are reading this, our 20th 
reunion is only seven months 



A Columbia mini-reunion took place at a Moscow restaurant in 
June. Jennifer Buttenheim '89 (top), Wally Griffith '84 and Beth 
Knobel '84 Barnard got together while Griffith was producing a 
CNBC series on the Russian economy. Knobel is the Moscow 
Bureau Chief for CBS News and Buttenheim is head of external 
relations for United Financial Group. 


away and well into the planning 
stages. Please watch your mail for 
reunion materials. Meetings have 
begun, with the most important 
goal to get as many of us as possi¬ 
ble back for some part of the 
weekend. (The Class of '84 had 
more than 100 classmates turn out 
for its 20th.) This is a great time to 
join the committee. Let me know 
if you would like to help out. At 
the very least, please send me an 
update as to your whereabouts. 

Our previous class correspon¬ 
dent, Kevin Kelly, started work 
with the City of New York in the 
Department of Small Business 
Services early in 2004. He is exec¬ 
utive director, strategic initiatives, 
focusing on workforce develop¬ 
ment. "I am happier now than I 
have ever been, work-wise. OK, 
maybe Furnald Grocery was 
more fun, and maybe the Peace 
Corps was a tad more thrilling 
(from a dysentery or scorpion 
sting perspective), but this is the 
best 'grown-up' job I have had. I 
work almost the same hours that 
I did as a management consul¬ 
tant, making far less, but I enjoy 
the work and the environment so 
much more. It is tough to imple¬ 
ment change management initia¬ 
tives with so many constraints; it 
requires using a tremendous 
amount of creativity and endur¬ 
ing more than a little frustration 
along the way. But in compensa¬ 


tion, I work with some very 
smart folks, and the urban stud¬ 
ies major in me enjoys being a 
part of city government." 

Kevin works downtown, near 
City Hall, and is looking for a 
place to buy. "I live above Mur¬ 
ray's Cheese Shop on the corner 
of Bleecker and Cornelia — great 
location, but the building is being 
sold, so I need to think about get¬ 
ting a place of my own, and soon. 
Another fun-filled adventure, but 
with a different kind of pay-off." 

Kevin recently returned from a 
two-week vacation in China, visit¬ 
ing friends from Wharton and 
traveling on his own. "I visited 
Shanghai, Beijing, Hong Kong 
and Macau with some side trips 
to the countryside. Fascinating, 
fun and filled with new experi¬ 
ences." He plans to go to Russia 
in the fall, spending a week each 
in Moscow and St. Petersburg. 

Leslie Dreyfous (McCarthy), 
my former Glee Club compatriot 
under the baton of the illustrious 
Warren Brown, sends greetings 
from Half Moon Bay (a rural 
town on the Pacific coast halfway 
between San Francisco and San 
Jose). "Had three kids in four 
years, which suspended my 
reporting/writing career for a 
while. When it comes to procre¬ 
ation, some of my old newsroom 
colleagues seem to think I took 
the AP motto — 'A deadline every 
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minute' — a little too much to 
heart! Anyway, to everything 
there is a season. And this has 
been mine for diapering ... with 
some fascinating, high-intensity 
local politics on the side. With my 
youngest starting nursery school, 
I'm happily opening a new chap¬ 
ter and curious to see what this 
next phase of life will hold." 

Pace Cooper and his wife, 
Aileen Herman Cooper '85 
Barnard, had their second set of 
twins — "after four boys, (Jeremy 
(10), Dylan (9), Ethan (9) and Elan 
(5), we had twin girls, Serena and 
Yael, bom on May 23. I'm up to 22 
hotels at Cooper Hotels and six 
kids. Life is nice and hectic in the 
Cooper compound. We moved 
last year into a new house that 
won the Tennessee Residence AIA 
Award for its modem architecture. 
Aileen is the ultimate supermom, 
and I have more NBA tickets to 
the Grizzlies than I care to admit. I 
have been president for three 
years of the Jewish day school 
where my kids go and spend my 
extracurricular time raising money 
to provide an excellent private ele¬ 
mentary and high school here in 
the deep South." 

Lane Palmer has been appoint¬ 
ed chief of the urology division at 
Schneider Children's Hospital of 
the North Shore-Long Island Jew¬ 
ish Health System. Lane is associ¬ 
ate clinical professor of urology at 
the Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine. He is program director 
of the Pediatric Urology Fellow¬ 
ship Program at Schneider Chil¬ 
dren's Hospital and chief of pedi¬ 
atric urology for the departments 
of urology at Long Island Jewish 
Medical Center and North Shore 
University Hospital. He is the 
author of more than 70 articles and 
book chapters and has made 
numerous presentations at interna¬ 
tional, national and regional meet¬ 
ings. Lane is a reviewer for the 
four major urologic journals and 
sits on the advisory boards of the 
National Kidney Foundation and 
the Kidney and Urology Founda¬ 
tion of America. He lives down the 
road from me in Port Washington 
with his wife of 16 years, Lisa (a 
doctor and my high school class¬ 
mate), and his three children. 

Paul Getzels married Kathryn 
Schneider '88, '91L at St. Paul's 
Chapel on October 19, 2003, dur¬ 
ing the Columbia250 kickoff 
weekend. Kathy was assistant 
organist at St. Paul's while at the 
Law School. They met at the City 
Bar Chorus, a community out¬ 
reach ensemble of singing legal 
professionals performing 
throughout New York City, for 
which Kathy was then the 
accompanist (she now is the 
musical director). Bryan Barnett 


'86, '85E was best man; other 
Columbians in attendance 
included Louis De Chiara '82 and 
Katerina Antos Hulme '90. The 
reception was at Faculty House, 
where "Kathy conducted our 
chorus friends who attended in 
two numbers, and I took a turn 
at the microphone singing the 
bass solo in the R&B classic, '60 
Minute Man,' backed by our 
crack band." Paul has been 
named counsel to the law firm of 
Teitler & Teitler, where he has 
been a litigator, with an emphasis 
on matrimonial law, since 
November 1998. 
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Everett Weinberger 

50 W. 70th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10023 


everett656@aol.com 


Congratulations to Michael Cald¬ 
well on his July election as presi¬ 
dent of the National Association 
of County and City Health Offi¬ 
cials (NACCHO), representing the 
nation's 3,000 local public health 
departments. Michael has served 
for 10 years as commissioner of 
the Dutchess County (N.Y.) 
Department of Health. He over¬ 
sees the health of 290,000 people 
with 155 employees and a budget 
of $30 million. At 40, Michael is 
the youngest president in the his¬ 
tory of NACCHO. 


Sarah A. Kass 

PO Box 300808 
Brooklyn, NY 11230-0808 
sarahann29uk@aol.com 

Lee Ilan had "a blast protesting 
the Republican National Conven¬ 
tion with the street theatre group 
Greene Dragon (www.greene- 
dragon.org — yes, that is me in 
the back of the 'Washington 
Crossing the Delaware' photo). 
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al expansion site of City Year, an 
innovative national youth service 
program founded in Boston and 
operating in 16 cities in the Unit¬ 
ed States (www.cityyear.org). He 
welcomes hearing from class¬ 
mates and other Columbia alum¬ 
ni who live in South Africa: 
jpaquette@cityyear.org. 

After nine years in Puerto Rico, 
Luis Duany moved back to New 
York City with his wife, Sonia, and 
son, Guillermo (4). He will be 
among the founding faculty of a 
new, bilingual Catholic high school 
in East Harlem, Cristo Rey H.S. He 
will live in Astoria and can be 
reached at blanco25@yahoo.com. 
He reports that Luis DeLos Santos 
'87E also will be moving back to 
New York from the Dominican 
Republic. Alfredo Cubina is 
happy to be living in Miami. 

A hearty welcome to Bill Fong, 
who proclaims himself a "lurking 
follower of Class Notes" during 
the past 18 years while living in 
Los Angeles (the first 11 years) 
and now in Hong Kong. Bill 
enjoys life in Hong Kong with his 
wife, Leenor Lee '86 Barnard, and 
two sons. He is managing director 
of Investor Growth Capital Asia, a 
venture capital/private equity 
advisory group owned by Inves¬ 
tor AB of Sweden. 

In Hong Kong, Bill said, he 
enjoyed a wonderful Colum- 
bia250 dinner celebration this 
summer, with President Lee C. 
Bollinger hosting the festivities. 
"It was a boisterous, almost 
rowdy, affair," he said. "With a 
traditional Chinese Lion Dance 
(Get it? Nice link to the Columbia 
Lions!), obscure Columbia fight 
song singing (no one knew it) 
and jokes about NYU, did the 
night ever have to end? There 
was a raucous speech by one 
alum who reminisced about 
going to New York as a freshman 
and how we were all advised to 


Mia MacDonald ’87 spent the 2003-04 academic year at 
Columbia as part-time co-director of the human rights 
concentration and an adjunct lecturer at SIPA. 


One highlight was being referred 
to in a USA Today article about a 
'Defend Johnny Cash' event as a 
'feisty kazoo player' who might 
provoke an objection from the late 
country singer. I'm sure glad that 
my stint with the Columbia 
Marching Band has led to the sub¬ 
sequent accolade of 'surprisingly 
on-key.'" 

Jeff Paquette is moving from 
Boston to Johannesburg, South 
Africa, with his wife, Heidi John¬ 
son, and two children, Mikayla 
and Jonah. Jeff and Heidi will 
help start up the first internation- 


behave on New York subways: 
avoid eye contact, walk like you 
know where you're going and 
absolutely don't forget to get off 
at 116th!" On another occasion, 
Bill had lunch with Dean Austin 
Quigley. Columbia is building up 
college recruitment in Asia. Bill 
said that all this activity "made 
me quite miss our College days!" 
If anyone is visiting Hong Kong 
or interested in the Asia private 
equity market, you are welcome 
to contact him. 

In Fall 2003, Mia MacDonald 
rather unexpectedly found her- 
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self back on campus, spending 
the 2003-04 academic year as 
part-time co-director of the 
human rights concentration and 
an adjunct lecturer at SIPA. "It's 
been fun, hectic and interesting 
to see the differences between 
being an undergrad at CC and 
the graduate student experience. 
It's also a long commute from my 
apartment in Brooklyn, and I 
never really got used to that," 
she said. "I'm amazed at how 
many new buildings are part of 
the Columbia campus and also at 
how many have new names since 
my CC years. 

"I continue to work as a policy 
analyst and writer in the areas of 
gender, environment, develop¬ 
ment and population, consulting 
for nonprofits and some U.N. 
agencies. I'm a senior fellow of 
the Worldwatch Institute (I co¬ 
authored a chapter in its 2003 
State of the World book) and an 
animal rights activist. I've trav¬ 
eled a lot in recent years (Green¬ 
land, Nepal, Colombia, South 
Africa) and apart from cramped 
plane conditions, I really enjoy it. 

I was in Nairobi last November 
and again in February. I can't 
believe it's been 20-plus years 
since we arrived at Columbia — I 
think I'm in denial!" 

Ellen Broido said that a num¬ 
ber of members of the Class of 
'87, most of whom lived in John¬ 
son Hall before it was Wien Hall, 
gathered this summer in Vermont 
to celebrate Susan Dreyer's mar¬ 
riage to Julian Leon. After many 
years working in alternative pub¬ 
lic high schools and with the 
Coalition for Essential Schools, 
Susan is a faculty member at 
Antioch New England, teaching 
in its experienced-educators' 
master's program. Ellen was 
accompanied by her parents, Bev 
and Jeff '55. Ellen is an assistant 
professor at Bowling Green State 
University in Ohio, teaching in 
the College Student Personnel 
and Higher Education Adminis¬ 
tration graduate programs, where 
her research focuses on social jus¬ 
tice issues on college campuses, 
and lesbian/bisexual/gay/trans- 
gender student issues. 

Aaron Hogue, along with his 
wife, Hetty Cunningham '88, 
were there with their children, 
Adrian and Ruby. Aaron and his 
family live in Manhattan in a 
brownstone they have been reno¬ 
vating for the past few years. 
Aaron is a senior researcher at the 
National Center on Addiction and 
Substance Abuse, where he stud¬ 
ies adolescents' addiction issues 
and advises policy. Hetty is a 
pediatrician at P&S. 

Also present were Laura Ting, 
her husband, Kevin McGrattan 
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'87E and their children, Susan 
and Brian. Laura is an assistant 
professor in the social work pro¬ 
gram at the University of Mary¬ 
land, Baltimore County, where 
she conducts research on domes¬ 
tically violent men with sub¬ 
stance abuse problems as part of 
a national Institute of Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism grant. 
Kevin works at the National Insti¬ 
tute for Standards and Technolo¬ 
gy, where he does mathematical 
modeling of smoke and fire. They 
live in suburban Maryland, about 
15 miles outside of D.C. 

Sara (Canfield) Carpenter 
attended as well, with her hus¬ 
band, Scott, and their children, 
Gretchen and Peter. Sara is a pedi¬ 
atrician in Denver, working pri¬ 
marily with children and adoles¬ 
cents in the foster care system and 
doing research on health-care 
access issues of young people. 

Su Koester, her husband, Ajay 
Chitnis, and their children, Julia 
and Anand, also attended. Su 
works at the National Institute of 
Mental Health, in suburban Wash¬ 
ington D.C., where she is associate 
director for science for internal 
research, overseeing research and 
doing planning for NIMH. 

Jill Niemczyk and her hus¬ 
band, Kevin Murphy '92 Business, 
welcomed a son, Peter Niemczyk 
Murphy, on June 3. 

David Lev Erlich, son of John 
Erlich and his wife, Lara, was bom 
on July 11 in Berkeley, Calif. All are 
doing well, John said, adjusting to 
family life. John's band, "Za'atar: 
Music of the Jews of Arab & Mus¬ 
lim Lands," recently released its 
third CD. Samples can be heard at 
www.cdbaby.com/cd/zaatarband2. 

Alissa Burstein gave birth in 
April to a daughter, Tehilla (which 
means "praise" in Hebrew). She 
joins Michael Samuel (11), Daniel- 
la (9) and Nathan (4). Alissa lives 
in Raanana, Israel, and works at 
Bar-Ilan University. She would 
love to hear from alumni living in 
the area, those thinking of moving 
there or those just passing by. 

Julien Naginski and his wife, 
Isabelle, announce the birth of their 
son, Matthieu, on July 21. He joins 
Louise (6), Gabriel (4) and Alix (2). 


Jon Bassett 

30 Phillips Ln. 
Newtonville, MA 02460 
jonathan_bassett@ 
newton.mec.edu 

The mailbag has been a bit light 
again — I'm going to have to start 
cold-calling people to drum up 
some news. Or you could contact 
me directly and make sure I get it 
right. Believe it or not, your class¬ 
mates want to hear about you. 



Great news: Kathryn Schnei¬ 
der was married at Saint Paul's 
Chapel, where she used to play 
the organ for other people's wed¬ 
dings when she was at the Law 
School, to Paul Getzels '85 on 
October 19, 2003. (By the time 
you read this, their first anniver¬ 
sary will have just passed — call 
and congratulate them!) Paul 
sent full details of the wedding to 
his class correspondent, so you 
can check the '85 column for 
details. The couple live on the 
Upper West Side. Kathryn writes, 
"Paul and I met in the City Bar 
Chorus, a community outreach 
ensemble of singing legal profes¬ 
sionals performing throughout 
New York City. I am beginning 
my ninth season as musical 
director and conductor of the 
group and love using my musical 


sure, what more could I ask for?" 
How about two kids and a flexi¬ 
ble work schedule? Jack was 
born in fall 1999 and Libby in 
spring 2001. Anna was planning 
to run a marathon at the end of 
October (she did two a year until 
her kids were born), and loves 
life in the Bay Area. 

Get in touch with me directly 
or write to the magazine ... we 
look forward to your news! 



Emily Miles Terry 
45 Clarence St. 
Brookline, MA 02446 


eterry32@comcast.net 


Hi, all — hope everyone had a 
terrific summer. This is my second 
column, and as each deadline 
looms, then arrives, my apprecia- 


Desi del Valle ’89 will be collaborating with Rich Schimpf ’89, 
a writer/producer, this fall on a feature film, Between Places. 


skills for this mission. Those of 
you with NYC Time Warner 
Cable may have seen us on NY1 
in January, when the chorus and 
I were honored as 'New Yorkers 
of the Week.' 

"I work in midtown Manhattan 
as v.p. and counsel at AXA Finan¬ 
cial (the parent company of Equi¬ 
table Life, MONY and Alliance 
Capital), where I enjoy practicing 
corporate, securities and technolo¬ 
gy law. I am a member of the CC 
E-Community (https://alumni. 
college.columbia.edu/ecom) and 
would love to hear from class¬ 
mates. Best to everyone!" (I gotta 
say, anyone who gets to be "New 
Yorker of the Week" must be pret¬ 
ty cool — there's almost seven 
million other people to choose 
from, after all...) 

After graduation, Anna Sheen 
McClelland started out in invest¬ 
ment banking before deciding 
that retail is her passion. She quit 
her job in the San Francisco office 
of Alex, Brown & Sons, and start¬ 
ed on the floor at Canterbury of 
New Zealand. She was promoted 
to assistant manager and prompt¬ 
ly learned the importance of theft 
controls when a 'customer' stole 
$800 on her shift. Then it was 
back East for Harvard Business 
School, which she paused after 
the first year to work for J. Crew 
in NYC and Baby Gap in San 
Francisco. Anna finish her M.B.A. 
in '96-'97 and was married in 
June '97. She is the executive 
director for the Consortium for 
Operational Excellence in Retail¬ 
ing, a research project run out of 
Harvard and Wharton. 

Anna says, "Great job, great 
bosses, lots of travel and expo¬ 


tion for Amy Perkel becomes 
complete reverence. 

Jon Sturt writes from Houston, 
"While in Africa, stuck in a hostel 
waiting for the rains to end, I met 
an Aussie woman ... "A few 
years later, last November, Jon 
and Cassie Degnan married in a 
"surprise" wedding while on a 
skiing holiday in Canada. Renny 
Smith, Alex Margolies and Dave 
Winter were able to turn up to 
see the couple take their vows. As 
devout travelers, Jon and Cassie's 
recent month-long trips included 
Alaska, Patagonia and Belize. 

This fall, the couple is moving to 
New York, where Jon will work 
for Toshiko Mori, a well-known 
architect (The William A. 
Farnsworth Library and Art 
Museum in Rockland, Maine). 

Jon notes that Renny and his wife 
had another boy earlier this year, 
claiming, "My friends seem to be 
on a mission to populate the 
world with boys." 

Beth Kisseleff and her hus¬ 
band have succeeded in evening 
out the gender imbalance created 
by the Smiths. Beth's youngest 
child, Ada Jewel Perlman, was 
born last February and joins big 
sisters Tova (9) and Yael (4). Beth 
notes, "After being the third class 
of women at Columbia (and also 
attending a formerly all-male 
high school), I find myself teach¬ 
ing at a women's school and the 
mother of three daughters." This 
fall, Beth will begin her third year 
teaching in the English depart¬ 
ment at Smith College. Her cours¬ 
es include English, Gothic and 
travel literature. Her Gothic liter¬ 
ature class examines "what cre¬ 
ates fear in text" and studies clas¬ 


sic Gothic works such as Mary 
Shelley's Frankenstein, Emily 
Bronte's Wuthering Heights and 
Bram Stoker's Dracula. 

Desi del Valle will be collabo¬ 
rating with Rich Schimpf, a 
writer/producer, this fall on a 
feature film, Between Places. The 
film depicts the love story 
between an Egyptian man and 
Palestinian woman living in the 
U.S. Desi plays Tanya, a character 
in love with the Palestinian 
woman, who knows a secret 
about the Egyptian man. Tanya's 
conflict is whether she will be 
selfish and expose him or will be 
selfless and let their relationship 
play out, secret and all. The mak¬ 
ing of the film will be a bi-coastal 
effort (Desi has just returned to 
New York after 12 years as a San 
Francisco resident) and Rich lives 
in the Bay Area. 

Daniele Campbell received 
her M.B.A. from Wharton in 1995 
and is in New York; she is the 
senior director of corporate 
development for the Interactive 
Division of Rodale Inc., publisher 
of Men's Health, Runner's World 
and The South Beach Diet. Daniele 
married Spencer Lamb in April 
2002 and their son, Casey Wilson 
Lamb, was born on May 1. Even 
though Casey was only five 
weeks old, Daniele joined our 
reunion festivities after being 
cajoled by Susan Loring Crane 
and Ann Peyton. "Susan and 
Ann dragged me to reunion — 
Casey handled himself beautiful¬ 
ly." This fall, Daniele and her 
family are leaving the West Side 
for Murray Hill. 

I received word from Frances 
Garrett's father, Richard G. Gar¬ 
rett '62, that Frances received 
graduate degrees (M.A. and 
Ph.D.) from the University of Vir¬ 
ginia and could be found at the 
University of Toronto. Frances is 
a professor of Buddhist studies 
and lives with her husband and 
9-year-old son. 
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Rachel J. Cowan 

500 W. University Pky, 
Apt. 4M 

Baltimore, MD 21210 


cowan@jhu.edu 


Hooray for Judy Shampanier and 
Mike Bowen on the arrival of 
Anna's brother, Jackson Tiberius, 
on August 4. He weighed 7 lbs., 9 
oz., and measured 21 inches. If 
the stars align themselves in 
15-18 years, Jackson might be 
able to date Joanna Maria Pas- 
salaris, John and Eleni (Demetri- 
ou) Passalaris' third daughter, 
bom July 5, weighing 7 lbs., 3 oz. 
Big sisters Maria and Anastasia 
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probably will want to check Jack- 
son out first, though. 

Marian Wright and Greg 
Boester welcomed their second 
child, Wyatt Paul Jenks Boester, 
into the world on May 22. He 
joins his 35 -year-old brother. Cole. 
The family lives in Rye, N.Y., 
where Marian stays at home with 
the kids and works on her first 
book. She says it's slow going but 
has written seven or eight chap¬ 
ters. Greg runs a mortgage- 
backed securities desk at JPMor- 
gan. Marian is in touch with 
Gabriel Kra (who lives with his 
wife, Julie Caskey, and their 
young daughter, Calla, in San 
Francisco); Jenny Thompson Har¬ 
vey (who lives in Manhattan with 
her husband, Steve, plus kids 
Michaela, Andrew and Liam); and 
Ted Acworth '90E, who lives in 
Boston. Marian will be at our 
reunion (June 2-5, 2005). 

Stanley McCloy was motivat¬ 
ed by Ije Acholonu's update to 
write. Stan and his wife. Dawn, 
have four children: Audra Lynn 
(born in May), Lindy (2), Mara 
( 6 ) and Stanley III (9). They live 
in Hilliard, a suburb of Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio. Stan is a faculty mem¬ 
ber in the Family Medicine Resi¬ 
dency Program at Grant Medical 
Center in Columbus. He says 
they live the standard, stereotypi¬ 
cal, quintessential suburban life 
with a compact and a minivan, 
grass that grows too fast and 
neighbors who spend far too 
much time on their lawns. Nev¬ 
ertheless, everyone is happy and 
healthy. Glad to hear it, and from 
you, Stan. 



Dana Wu 

90 LaSalle St., Apt. 18F 
New York, NY 10027 


fenlonwu@juno.com 


Mea culpa — my apologies to 
anyone who sent me e-mail in 
July. I came back from visiting the 
in-laws to an e-mail disaster. If 
you don't see your update here, 
please resend it! 

Given my deleted inbox prob¬ 
lem, I was overjoyed to get a long 
e-mail from Francesca Coppa 
with news of her longtime friends 
from Carman 6 and Hartley Hall. 
She writes that Anna Kraske 
graduated from the Law School 
and is a v.p. and associate general 
counsel of The Donna Karan Co. 
Anna works with Nathalie 
Augustin (Carman 6 , Harvard 
Law '94), who also is a v.p. and 
associate general counsel. Anna's 
fiance, Joel Scotkin, owns the soft¬ 
ware design firm Random Walk. 
Joel's partner is Jim Lowe, who is 
married to Diana Judd. Diana 
received her Ph.D. in political sci¬ 


ence from Rutgers in May and 
started a tenure track job at Bor¬ 
ough of Manhattan Community 
College this fall. 

Francesca was present at the 
NYC spring reception that cele¬ 
brated the marriage of Cheng-Jih 
Chen '96 SIPA, Rotten Tomatoes 
reviewer, computer programmer 
and man about town, and Dr. 
Grace Almeida-Chen '98 PH. 

They recently moved to Cleve¬ 
land, where Grace is starting her 
residency. At the reception, 
Francesca saw Karen McCally; 
her husband, Dan Borus; and 
their children, Benjamin (3) and 
Sarah (1). Karen and her family 
live in Rochester, N.Y., where Dan 
is a tenured member of the Uni¬ 
versity of Rochester history facul¬ 
ty. Karen, who got her Ph.D. in 
history from Rochester, teaches at 
Nazareth College. "I also saw 
Scott Shannon, who's a v.p. and 
associate publisher at Simon & 
Schuster, and his wife, novelist 
and former video game producer 
Elizabeth Braswell. 

"I live on the Upper West Side 
with my husband, Joseph Rizzo. 
We met in 1989, while I was at 
Columbia. We were set up on a 
blind date by Alita Holly '90. We 
lived together for nine years and 
were married in June 1998; Anna 
was my maid of honor. I got my 
Ph.D. in English from NYU in 
1997, and this past spring, I 
earned tenure at Muhlenberg Col¬ 
lege in Allentown, Pa., where I 
teach dramatic literature. 

"If you're collecting info on 
Carman 6 , Liz Wollman has a 
Ph.D. in ethnomusicology and a 
new baby and recently moved 
from the UWS to Park Slope. And 
Anna recently received an e-mail 
from Suzin Ahn, who became a 
lawyer, was practicing in the 
States then went to Geneva and is 
apparently coming back to New 
York." Let's hear it for Carman 6 
women! 

Inspired by the great news 
from Christine Herron, Chris 
Petrovic sent me this: "On July 
31,1 got married in Los Angeles 
to a wonderful girl, Jennifer Sail¬ 
er. Among the guests were a 
number of alumni, including 
Darren Finestone and his wife, 
Tami; Bob Giannini '89; Bart Bar¬ 
nett '90, whose wife, Edie, stayed 
home to care for their new baby; 
Ed Cespedes ' 88 , whose wife was 
unable to attend, also came solo; 
Jon Dwyer '89 and his wife, 
Yvette; and Sam Dimaggio '89E 
and his wife, Erin. The next day, 
we jetted off for our honeymoon 
in Southeast Asia, spending 
almost three amazing weeks in 
Indonesia, Thailand and 
Malaysia, soaking in the culture, 
sun and sights. 


"In October 2003,1 moved from 
Los Angeles to Fort Lauderdale 
and took a job as v.p. of strategy 
and business development at 
Voiceglo, which provides Internet 
telephony products and services. 
Ed Cespedes '88 is the president, 
and one of my colleagues is Mike 
Kennelty ' 88 . 

"Now that the wedding and 
honeymoon are over, Jen and I are 
looking forward to starting our 
adventure together in sunny Flori¬ 
da and spending as much time as 
possible in the Caribbean!" 

Congratulations to James Cop¬ 
pola and his wife, Randi, on the 
birth of Kelly Grace on July 7, 
who joins big brother Anthony 
James (2). James and his family 
live in White Plains, N.Y. 

A few of you have asked for e- 
mail addresses to get in touch 
with others, and I am happy to 
comply. One of the nicest things 
resulting from my CCT column is 
that my former roomie, Jeasmine 
Aizvera, visited me this summer 
with her son, Ruben and baby, 
Sofia. Let's keep the good news 
coming — I really appreciate all 
the effort that '91 classmates have 
made in getting me updates, and 
I promise to regularly back up 
my e-mail files in the future. 
Cross my heart. 



Jeremy Feinberg 

315 E. 65th St. #3F 
New York, NY 10021 


jeremy.feinberg@ 

verizon.net 


Hi, everybody! I write in the wan¬ 
ing days of summer, in the hopes 
that everyone was able to take 
advantage of these months to get 
some good rest and relaxation. 
There's plenty of news in the 
mailbag, so let's get right to it. 

First-time submitter Sam 


improvisation classes at Gotham 
City Improv. He was pleasantly 
surprised to see Clare Saperstein 
in his last class. Sam co-wrote 
and will star in a play. Crush the 
Infamous Thing, at the Coconut 
Grove Playhouse in Miami from 
November 30-December 20. He 
said that all his Columbia class¬ 
mates, and particularly those in 
the Miami area, are welcome to 
come check it out. 

Kathryn (Luke) Taylor and her 
husband. Hunter, had their first 
child, Malcolm, on May 11. 
Kathryn described Malcolm as 
having "his father's eyes and his 
mother's temper." Kathryn is a 
lawyer in the corporate depart¬ 
ment at Hughes Hubbard & Reed, 
where she has worked since grad¬ 
uating from Columbia Law in 
1997. Her husband, whom she 
met while they were doing gradu¬ 
ate work at Oxford, teaches histo¬ 
ry at Malloy College, where in 
addition to teaching in the general 
history faculty, he introduced a 
new course on the history of sci¬ 
ence and medicine this fall. 
Kathryn and her family recently 
moved to Brooklyn. She's not the 
only one of our classmates to 
make the jump to area code 718. 
Peter Hatch did the same, settling 
in Brooklyn Heights. 

That's all for now — enjoy the 
change of seasons, and keep in 
touch. You know how much I 
love hearing from you. 
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Elena Cabral 

525 W. 238 St., Apt. P4 
Riverdale, NY 10463 


mec9@columbia.edu 


If you haven't already joined the 
free Columbia E-Community 
(https: / /alumni.college.columbia. 
edu/ecom), I am here to gently 
urge you to throw caution to the 


Frank Stephan ’93 recently became managing director of the 
Clarett Group, a major New York development company. 


Turich reports, "Anyone who 
remembers me from my days at 
Columbia likely pictures me deep 
in the bowels of the then-new 
Schapiro Theater, directing and 
acting in productions by the 
Columbia Courtiers. I've been 
pursuing a career in theater and 
film since. If you watch Law & 
Order, you'll catch me once or 
twice a season in my recurring 
role as Officer Crawford (or, as I 
call him. Officer Exposition) giv¬ 
ing Jesse L. Martin and Jerry 
Orbach the skinny on that week's 
homicide." When Sam is not giv¬ 
ing Detectives Green and Briscoe 
all they can handle, he is teaching 


wind. It's a great way to keep in 
touch with people, check out 
upcoming events and even sneak 
a glimpse at a picture of your for¬ 
mer self, not to mention your 
classmates. If nothing else, it gives 
an intriguing, though somewhat 
terrifying, new spin on the old 
Facebook. Take a ride. Mean¬ 
while, here are some updates the 
old-fashioned way. 

Robert Latkany is an ophthal¬ 
mologist on 57th and Park in 
Manhattan who specializes in 
cornea/refractive surgery. He also 
directs the Dry Eye Clinic at the 
New York Eye & Ear Infirmary. 
Robert lives in Westchester Coun- 
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ty with his wife, Barbara, and 
their children, Brian and Amanda. 

Frank Stephan recently 
became managing director of the 
Clarett Group, a major New York 
development company. Frank 
has amassed a decade of experi¬ 
ence in the world of construction 
management. Before joining the 
firm, he was a senior project 
manager at Bovis Lend Lease, 
where he recently managed con¬ 
struction of a 64-unit luxury con¬ 
dominium project on the Upper 
West Side. Frank earned a mas¬ 
ter's in real estate development 
and investment from NYU. He 
and his wife, Diana, are excited 
about the new opportunity. 

Adam Fels left his private law 
practice earlier this year to 
become a trial attorney with the 
U.S. Department of Justice's 
Office of Special Investigations in 
Washington, D.C. The office is 
charged with hunting down indi¬ 
viduals in the country who assist¬ 
ed the Nazis' persecution of civil¬ 
ians during WWII. Adam was 
married on the Fourth of July to 
Elizabeth Parton, daughter of 
Arthur Parton '52, '53E. The cou¬ 
ple was married in a beautiful 
outdoor ceremony overlooking 
Tenants Harbor, Maine. David 
Kardon, Ezra Kenigsberg and 
Nassir Azimi were on hand. 

Other Columbians in attendance 
included Jake Novak '92 GS and 
Mike Kingsley '95. Adam and his 
wife survived helicopter rides, 
ocean kayaking and other 
"extreme" Hawaiian honeymoon 
activities. They are settled back in 
their house on Capitol Hill. 

Robert Rosenberg's first 
novel. This is Not Civilization, 
was published by Houghton Mif¬ 
flin and has received strong 
reviews in The New York Times, 

L.A. Times, Newsday and the Chris¬ 
tian Science Monitor, among other 
places. Check out the website: 
http:/ / robertalanrosenberg.com. 
Robert is living and writing on 
the White Mountain Apache 
Reservation in Arizona with his 
wife, Michelle. 

In September, I became an 
adjunct instructor at the Journal¬ 
ism School — a job that runs con¬ 
currently with freelancing and 
motherhood — and I love it. It is a 
beautiful thing to be in the class¬ 
room again, this time on the other 
side of things. Looking forward to 
hearing from more of you. 
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Leyla Kokmen 

440 Thomas Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 


leylak@earthlink.net 


Well, the notes cupboard is a little 
bit bare this time out, but I'll 


Enjoy Art While Doing Your Laundry 



R ise Wilson '97 

and Takema Robin¬ 
son have received 
a $90,000 fellow¬ 
ship to pursue the 
Laundromat Project, an innova¬ 
tive nonprofit venture that 
involves opening a self-service 
laundry that will double as a 
community arts center in the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant neighbor¬ 
hood in Brooklyn. The fellow¬ 
ship was awarded by Echoing 
Green, a New York-based glob¬ 
al social venture fund. 

"The idea is to create a space 
that invites anyone to experi¬ 
ence art in a meaningful way, 
without entering a museum and 
without having to have a back¬ 
ground in art," says Wilson, who 
majored in African-American 
studies at the College and took 
art classes while on campus. 

"I've always been interested in 
art, but never gave myself per¬ 
mission to pursue it as a career." 

Wilson conceived the idea 
five years ago while working in 
sales at Procter & Gamble. She 
didn't know how to create a 
public arts center, but figured 
she could support one by mar¬ 
rying it to a profitable venture. 

In her free time, while still 
working at P&G, Wilson enrolled 
in art classes in her native 
Philadelphia, pursued internships 
and volunteered at arts organi¬ 
zations in order to learn more 
about the nonprofit art world. 

She continued to hone the idea 
while a graduate student in 
Africana Studies at NYU — from 
which she graduated in May 
with an M.A. — during which 
time she interned for a year at 
the Museum of Modern Art. 

For the money-making side 
of the venture, Wilson consid¬ 
ered pairing the arts center 
with a beauty or barber shop or 
a bodega, among other options. 
Her objective was to capture 
the broadest audience possible 
and to engage customers in 
visual arts in an informal atmos¬ 
phere. Eventually, she hit on the 
idea of a Laundromat. 

"You have to do laundry 
whether you want to or not," 
notes Wilson, "no matter what 
the economy is doing." Other 


Laundromats around the 
country have combined their 
services with a cafe, bar, dat¬ 
ing service or musical con¬ 
certs, but Wilson says this is 
the first attempt she knows of 
to use the profits from the 
coin machines to support a 
nonprofit mission. 

"You have down time," says 
Wilson, noting that a self-ser¬ 
vice laundry often is a place 
where local residents gather 
and talk. Installing art will give 
patrons something new to dis¬ 
cuss. The exhibitions will be by 
local artists or about the neigh¬ 
borhood. "It's about displaying 
the art creatively, not about 
hanging framed pictures on the 
wall," she says. "We can install 
works on the machines, on the 
floor, or hang them from the 
ceiling. As someone who's 
come in to do your laundry, 
you enter the installation and 
become part of the work." 

Two artists that Wilson and 
Robinson already are working 
with are Isaac Diggs '94 and 
Syreeta McFadden '97. Diggs, a 
photographer, lives and works in 
New York City. He recently had a 
solo exhibition of his pho¬ 
tographs at Luxe Gallery and is 
preparing for a project in Japan. 
Wilson and Diggs did not meet 
at the College; rather, they met 
in early 2004 at a symposium. 
"Isaac's images explore issues of 
sexuality, power and perfor¬ 
mance in public spaces, which 
matches my curatorial interests 
in the body's participation within 


the many processes of inventing 
identities," Wilson notes. 

By day, McFadden works in 
the NYC Department of Hous¬ 
ing Preservation and Develop¬ 
ment, but for the past six years 
also has been a freelance pho¬ 
tographer. She and Wilson met 
at Columbia. "Syreeta's artistic 
work is interested in the dia¬ 
logue between urban architec¬ 
ture and urban bodies (individ¬ 
ually and as communities)," 
says Wilson. McFadden is a 
board member of Louderarts, 
Inc. and an active member of 
the Fort Greene Photography 
Association. 

Wilson would love to see 
the Laundromat Project take 
over a brownstone in Brooklyn 
and expand to provide art 
classes, studio space and per¬ 
haps an artist-in-residence 
program. The project continues 
to raise funds so it can look for 
a start-up space. 

"We might mount some arts 
education programs and com¬ 
munity programs even before 
we have the building," Wilson 
says. "We don't want to wait 
two years to start fulfilling our 
mission." 

Shira Boss-Bicak '93 

The Laundromat Project is build¬ 
ing a board of directors, and its 
founders are eager to meet 
alumni who can offer advice or 
assistance. Those interested in 
learning more can contact 
Wilson at (718) 574-0798 or 
laundromatproject@hotmail.com. 
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Katie Eyer '99 and Kevin Aptowicz '99E prepare to mail in their 
marriage license prior to their August 2003 wedding in Philadel¬ 
phia, which was attended by several Columbians. 


attribute that to the excellent and 
comprehensive report that 
Shawn Landres provided about 
our reunion. 

Thankfully, Shawn offered up a 
couple of stragglers for this issue: 
Ty Buckelew is job-hunting after 
having recently left Columbia, 
while Tony Ambroza is a brand 
manager for Nike, happily mar¬ 
ried and living in the "beautiful 
backwoods" of Portland, Ore. 

Karla (Morales) McGarry sent 
me a lovely update about her 
Columbia roommate, Barbara 
Caraballo, who had a son, Alex¬ 
ander Tadijanovic, in December 
2003. Karla, who was planning to 
attend Alexander's baptism in 
Queens, writes, "[Barbara] and 
her husband, Viktor, are enjoying 
him very much." 

Short and sweet, that's it for 
now. I'd love to hear from more 
of you for the next issue. Please 
drop me a note to let me know 
what you're up to these days! 
We're all curious ... 
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Janet Frankston 

2479 Peachtree Rd. NE, 
Apt. 614 

Atlanta, GA 30305 


jrflO@columbia.edu 


Dara Marmon became a mom in 
October 2003, the day after cele¬ 
brating her fourth wedding 
anniversary with her husband. 
Jack Kaplan. Their daughter, 
Veronica Jean Kaplan, was born at 
Columbia Presbyterian. 


The baby's first visitors 
included Patty Irigoyen and 
(Lee) Saara Bickley. Patty is a 
board-certified pediatrician, now 
in her second year of a fellow¬ 
ship in pediatric rheumatology at 
North Shore/Long Island Jewish 
Hospital. Patty did her medical 
training and her internship at 
Columbia. Saara is at the law 
firm of Cravath, Swaine & 

Moore, working hard, Dara says. 
During her pregnancy, Dara left 
Wall Street and became a certi¬ 
fied Pilates instructor. "It has 
been a fabulous career change," 
she writes. You can find her two 
days a week at Power Pilates at 
the Time Warner building and 
downtown on Fridays. 

Lea Rappaport Geller, who 
lives in Venice, Calif., and her 
husband welcomed another son 
in March. Efram Pearce joins big 
brother Bennett. Lea visited 
Hilary Lerner Gershman in 
Florida and met her second son, 
Leo Edmund. 

Eugene Mazo writes from Cal¬ 
ifornia that he joined the Center 
for Democracy, Development and 
the Rule of Law at Stanford as a 
post-doctoral fellow for the 
2004-05 school year. E-mail: 
eugemazo@yahoo.com. 

Rozz Nash has been busy 
since we graduated. She sang all 
over the world with several dif¬ 
ferent groups, including the Rozz 
Nash band and a rock band. Red 
Lotus. Through the years, she's 
toured Italy, Australia, St. Barth's, 
Japan and Israel. Rozz also is an 
activist. "I co-founded a women 


artists organization, WERISE, 
five years ago," she writes. "We 
hold workshops, produce music 
showcases, [and hold] art exhibi¬ 
tions and film screenings all cre¬ 
ated by women artists in an 
effort to support and develop 
their craft as well as their busi¬ 
ness acumen." 

That's not all. Rozz founded a 
political organization, the NYC 
Lucy Stoners, created to get sin¬ 
gle women ages 18-35 excited 
about participating in the politi¬ 
cal process by registering and 
casting their votes. "I had a huge 
fashion show of more than 50 
political statement t-shirts creat¬ 
ed by local NYC designers, 
including Betsey Johnson, that 
were auctioned off for charity, 
and we registered more than 100 
new voters." 

For the past eight years, Rozz 
has been teaching dance, drama 
and music classes throughout the 
five boroughs for an art organiza¬ 
tion called LEAP. "It's wonderful 
work, and being with kids on a 
regular basis has helped to keep 
me grounded," she said. For more 
information about Rozz's endeav¬ 
ors, see www.nyclucystoners. 
com, www.redlotusmusic.com, 
www.werise.org and www. 
rozznash.com. 

Our 10-year reunion is sched¬ 
uled for June 2-5 2005. Please send 
me an e-mail if you are interested 
in helping. In the meanwhile, 
please keep the news coming. 
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Ana S. Salper 

1819 Vernon St. N.W., 
Apt. A 

Washington, D.C. 20009 


asalper@yahoo.com 

Greetings, classmates! Only a bit 
of news this time around. 

Robert David Sloane married 
Fiona St. John Parsons '95 at the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden. Fiona 
reports that the couple did not 
meet until after graduation, 
although surely as philosophy 
and English majors, respectively, 
they must have passed each other 
in Hamilton Hall. Columbians at 
the wedding were best man 
Nathaniel Daw (who flew in 
from London), Jon Iglesias (who 
flew in from Mexico) and Jay 
Michaelson '93 (who traveled 
from Manhattan). 

Rob, a 2000 graduate of Yale 
Law School, where he received 
the Bernstein Fellowship in Inter¬ 
national Human Rights, is a for¬ 
mer clerk to The Hon. Robert D. 
Sack of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Second Cir¬ 
cuit, as well as to The Hon. Ger¬ 
ard E. Lynch of the United States 
District Court for the Southern 


District of New York. Robert 
traveled to India, Nepal and 
Tibet to conduct research and 
write reports on behalf of the 
Tibet Justice Center, of which he 
is a board member. He is an asso¬ 
ciate at the Manhattan law firm 
of Debevoise & Plimpton. Fiona 
is a 2000 graduate of Brooklyn 
Law School, where she was an 
editor of the Law Review, a Moot 
Court debate champion and a 
recipient of the Sparer Public 
Interest Law Fellowship and the 
Thomas Witte Prize in Literature 
and the Law. She pursued chil¬ 
dren's rights work for two years 
at the New York City Adminis¬ 
tration for Children's Services 
before switching fields to medical 
malpractice defense. Fiona is an 
associate at the Manhattan law 
firm of Schiavetti, Corgan, Soscia, 
Diedwards & Nicholson. 

Omar Sayed moved to Lon¬ 
don a couple of years ago to set 
up an office for Ramius Capital, a 
New York-based hedge fund. 
Omar has been running a 
Europe/Asia risk arbitrage book 
in London and traveling a lot. He 
attended Derrick Choi's wed¬ 
ding to Alice Tseng. Other '96ers 
in attendance included Tracie 
Wong and Elizabeth Yuan. 

That, I'm afraid, is all I have to 
report. Please send in more news! 

I hope you exercised your right to 
vote in this critical election year, 
as I leave you with this important 
message: "Our enemies are innov¬ 
ative and resourceful, and so are 
we. They never stop thinking 
about new ways to harm our 
country and our people, and nei¬ 
ther do we." — George W. Bush, 
August 5, 2004 



Sarah Katz 

1919 Wallace St., #B 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 


srkl2@columbia.edu 


Shivali Shah has returned to the 
New York area after leaving to get 
a law degree at Duke, start a non¬ 
profit for battered women in 
North Carolina and travel in 
India. Recently, she campaigned 
for Kerry-Edwards and was con¬ 
ducting research on domestic vio¬ 
lence in immigrant communities. 

After a successful run as Hed- 
wig in Hedwig and the Angry Inch 
at a community theater, Tony 
Roach left Birmingham, Ala., and 
his band, Catalytic (see January 
2003 CCT, page 57), and has start¬ 
ed at the American Repertory 
Theatre/Moscow Art Theatre 
School Institute for Advanced 
Theatre Training at Harvard. He 
writes: "Assuming I don't get cut 
(which is no good assumption to 
make), one may spot me — 
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briefly — in the upcoming Johnny 
Cash biopic Walk the Line, starring 
Joaquin Phoenix." 

After graduation, Melissa (Pot¬ 
ter) Sanford went to Villanova 
Law, graduating in 2000. She mar¬ 
ried Russell Sanford, a pilot for 
Delta Airlines, in September 1999, 
and they moved to Atlanta in 
Summer 2000. Melissa has been 
an assistant district attorney for 
the last four years just north of 
Atlanta. The couple had a daugh¬ 
ter, Hailey, in July 2001. 


family and girlfriend, Amy Lin, a 
dental student at Maryland. He is 
curious to know how his CC'97 
and SDOS'01 classmates, Luciana 
Silberman and Julie Connely, 
are doing. 

Karen Lee is at the law firm of 
Allen & Overy and has taken up 
running in addition to dancing; 
she recently ran a half-marathon. 
She is a certified personal trainer. 

Matthew Luban has been 
working in Europe since May 
with a client developing its 2005 


Adam Trachtenberg ’97 is a manager of technical evange¬ 
lism at eBay, where he preaches the gospel of eBay to 
developers and businessmen around the globe. 


Adam Trachtenberg is a man¬ 
ager of technical evangelism at 
eBay, where he preaches the 
gospel of eBay to developers and 
businessmen around the globe. 
He is the author of two books: 
Upgrading to PHP 5 and PHP 
Cookbook, both published by 
O'Reilly Media. Adam is a fre¬ 
quent speaker at conferences on 
PHP, and has written articles for- 
cNet, the O'Reilly Network and 
PHP Magazine. He lives in San 
Francisco. 

The global social venture fund 
Echo Green has named Rise Wil¬ 
son among the world's "Best 
Emerging Social Entrepreneurs" 
for her innovative efforts to com¬ 
bine arts education with a for- 
profit Laundromat in her work¬ 
ing class neighborhood of 
Bedford-Stuyvesant. Wilson, 
along with partner and fellow 
artist Takema Robinson, will 
receive from Echo Green $90,000 
in seed funding and technical 
assistance across two years to 
launch The Laundromat Project, 
a community arts center that 
brings residents together to pro¬ 
mote cultural education and civic 
participation. Rise received an 

M. A. in Africana Studies from 
NYU and was a 2002 CAA Pro¬ 
fessional Development Fellow in 
Community Programs at the 
International Center of Photogra¬ 
phy. [Editor's note: Please see box.] 

Victor Kong enjoyed his first 
summer of work in the real 
world. After graduating from 
Columbia's SDOS in 2001, he fin¬ 
ished his orthodontic residency 
at Maryland in July 2004, where 
he concurrently received a mas¬ 
ter's in oral biology. He works 
part-time as an associate in Marl- 
ton, N.J., while his solo practice 
is under construction in Sea Girt, 

N. J. It will open in November, 
providing the most technologi¬ 
cally advanced orthodontic care 
on the Jersey Shore. In the mean¬ 
time, Victor enjoys life with his 


strategic plans and acquisition 
strategy for four European mar¬ 
kets. He is having a great time 
and is trying to get to additional 
countries on weekends. Since the 
project started, he has been in the 
U.K., Switzerland, Belgium, Rus¬ 
sia and France. He's off to Argen¬ 
tina and Chile soon, possibly 
with a stop in Brazil. 

Greta Angert is a licensed psy¬ 
chotherapist in California and 
recently opened a private practice 
in Beverly Hills. 


Sandra P. Angulo Chen 

171 Clermont Ave., 

Apt. 5A 

Brooklyn, NY 11205 
spa76@yahoo.com 

Best wishes to Marcelo Olarte, 
who, according to The New York 
Times, married Jamie Zuckor at 
the New York City Municipal 
Building on July 25. Marcelo, 
who has a master's in public 
health from Columbia, is the 
executive project manager in the 
office of the commissioner of 
health and senior services of 
New Jersey. Jamie is an account 
executive in the New York office 
of SAS Institute, which makes 
business software. The Olartes 
live in Manhattan. 

Congratulations to Dan Kell¬ 
ner on his Olympic debut as a 
foil fencer. I hope you all had a 
chance to watch at least one of 
Dan's matches in Athens. In one 
amazing match for the team foil 
competition, Dan clinched the 
USA's win over second-ranked 
Germany to go on to the bronze- 
medal match against Russia. The 
team finished fourth, and the 
NBC commentators couldn't help 
but sing Dan's praises. Way to 
go, Dan! [Editor's note: Please see 
Roar, Lion, Roar.] 

Justin Garrett is engaged to 
Rachel Fireman. Justin planned a 
fantastic surprise proposal, which 




Dan Burstein '00 and Juliet Ross '00 were married on March 14 
at the Lighthouse at Chelsea Piers. Columbians at the wedding 
included (front row, left to right) Susie Freeman '00, Randy 
Aussenberg '01, Katherine Dube '00 Barnard, Annie ulevitch '00, 
Laurie Marhoefer '00, Sara Waugh '00, Laura Weber Wallace '00 
and Aleeza Nussbaum; (top row, left to right) Ted Wallach '99E, 
Scott Napolitano '99, Efrem Kamen '01, Dan Capasso '00, Sander 
Cohan '00, the bride and groom, Eric Yellin '00, Charlie Nightin¬ 
gale '00, Don Saelinger '00, Brian Wallace '00E and Bill Dere- 
siewicz '85, who was the bride's Lit Hum professor. 
photo: deja vu studios 


took place at Bryant Park the day 
before Rachel's 30th birthday in 
late July. Congrats! 

Mazel tov to Jayna (Green) 
Eliav '97 and her husband, Eliahu, 
who had their third child this 
summer. Their daughter, Chaya 
Bushka, joins older brothers Yosef 
Yitzhak and Menachem Mendel 
in the Eliav home in Crown 
Heights, Brooklyn. 

Unfortunately, this edition is 
pitifully short, but I thank you in 
advance for sending me updates 
for the January issue! 
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Elizabeth Robilotti 

80 Park Ave., Apt. 7N 
New York, NY 10016 


evr5@columbia.edu 


In case you haven't heard the 
hype, Stacy Rotner is on the sec¬ 
ond season of The Apprentice. 

Stacy was one of 18 cast members 
selected from more than a mi lli on 
applicants and is proud to be the 
only Columbia representative. If 
you missed the premiere on Sep¬ 
tember 9, you can catch the 
remaining episodes through 
December on Thursdays at 9 p.m. 
on NBC. Stacy said of her Appren¬ 
tice castmates, "There were many 
Ivy grads, but none who went to 
an Ivy in NYC, so my Columbia 
education from inside and outside 
of the classroom definitely helped 
in the game." When she isn't get¬ 
ting ready for her close-up, Stacy 
is a hedge fund attorney for Sid- 
ley, Austin, Brown and Wood in 
the New York. 

Beginning this fall, Nancy Kim 


is teaching high school math at 
Byram Hills High School in 
Armonk, N.Y. Thanks for writing 
in and updating us, Nancy. Good 
luck with your new position. 

Finally, (admittedly, a little 
late) Katie Eyer and Kevin 
Aptowicz '99E announce their 
marriage. The wedding took 
place in August 2003, and 
Columbians in attendance 
included Andy Newcomer, 
Esther Chak, Ben Hall '99E, Jade 
Gibson, Dan Park '02, Kate Van- 
den Broek '98 Barnard, Catie 
Ziedler '99 Barnard and Molly 
Peryer '97 Barnard. We cannot 
fault Katie and Kevin for being a 
little late with their happy news 
— they have been busy. Kevin is 
finishing his Ph.D. in applied 
physics at Yale and Katie recently 
graduated from Yale Law School 
and is clerking for a judge in 
New Haven. Congratulations! 
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Prisca Bae 

8911 Odell 

Morton Grove, IL 60053 


pbl34@columbia.edu 


Matthew Chaldecott was in 

Stockholm as best man for Daniel 
Wolven '99 and Shampa Bari's 
July 2002 wedding. Nick Marantz 
and Sarah Canzoniero also were 
there from Daniel's freshman year 
floor (JJ9). Daniel and Shampa are 
moving to Kinshasa, Democratic 
Republic of Congo, as Daniel is 
being posted there for the Swedish 
Foreign Service. Matt, meanwhile, 
is in London having a fantastic 
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Zuleika Reyes '00 and Nathan Tharel, who met at seminary school 
in Dallas, were married on June 5 at Calvary Baptist Church in 
New York City. Attendees included (left to right) Anthony Ramirez 
'00, Ingrid Matias '99, Reyes, Tharel and Linda Tram. 


time working for the BBC. 

Dan Burstein and Juliet Ross 
were married on March 14 at the 
Lighthouse at Chelsea Piers. They 
met freshman year as they were 
moving into their rooms on JJ14 for 
COOP. Sander Cohan, who held 
the Chuappah in their wedding 
(along with our longtime friends 
Eric Yellin and Don Saelinger), 
was the first person Dan met at 
Columbia, and Juliet was the sec¬ 
ond. They hung out the first year 
as friends, particularly with brides¬ 
maid Laura Weber (Wallace) and 
her now-husband Brian Wallace 


'00E, and started dating during the 
fall of sophomore year. Dan pro¬ 
posed on the roof of their apart¬ 
ment building, which Juliet notes 
"was a romantic and exciting 
moment." They looked at lots of 
places in NYC where they could 
get married (Juliet is an Upper 
West Side native), but as soon as 
they stepped into The Lighthouse, 
they knew it was the right place. 
Juliet writes, "It was spectacular, 
and we had so muchcfun reminisc¬ 
ing about our senior ball on the 
next pier! We were thrilled to make 
new memories at our wedding 


with some of the same friends who 
made college such a blast." 

Juliet and Dan moved to D.C. 
for graduate school, and they plan 
to return to New York in Fall 
2005. Dan graduated from 
Georgetown Law in May, and in 
September, he started at Willkie 
Farr & Gallagher's D.C. office. 
Juliet is working on her doctor of 
psychology at The George Wash¬ 
ington University and is an extern 
at Georgetown's Counseling and 
Psychiatric Services. 

Laura Weber Wallace is work¬ 
ing on her Ph.D. in music at Yale. 
Sander Cohan recently graduat¬ 
ed from Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies 
and is an energy consultant in 
Boston. Eric Yellin is thrilled to 
have moved back to Brooklyn, 
where he's working on his dis¬ 
sertation for a Ph.D. in American 
history at Princeton. 

Susie Freeman is teaching 
high school in NYC, where she 
often hangs out with Annie Ule- 
vitch, who is in her third year at 
Cardozo Law School. Laurie 
Marhoefer and Dan Capasso are 
students at Rutgers; Laurie is get¬ 
ting her Ph.D. in history and Dan 
is in law school. Charlie Nightin¬ 
gale, who got married on Sep¬ 
tember 12, is clerking for a senior 
judge in the second circuit. He'll 
return to Davis Polk after that. 
Katherine Dube also is in the 
Psy.D. program at GW, so she 
and Juliet see each other often. 

Zuleika Reyes and Nathan 
Tharel, who met at seminary 
school in Dallas, were married on 
June 5 at Calvary Baptist Church 
in New York City. Attendees 
included Anthony Ramirez, 
Ingrid Matias '99 and Linda Tram. 
It turned out to be a mini Accion 
Boricua reunion. 

Mike Shen, meanwhile, left the 
banking world to pursue his 
career as a professional actor. 
Aside from off-off Broadway the¬ 
atre, he has made several appear¬ 
ances in film and on television, 
including P.S., Third Watch, 

Gilmore Girls and Law & Order. 
Mike is engaged to Erika Palmer 
'02 Barnard; they live happily on 
the Upper West Side. 

Planning for our five-year 
reunion has officially begun! 
Meetings will take place in New 
York City, and anyone interested 
in getting involved is invited to 
be on the reunion committee. E- 
mail Emily Morris '02, assistant 
director, alumni affairs, young 
alumni: ebm23@columbia.edu, or 
Jay Wright, assistant director, 
Columbia College Fund, young 
alumni: jw2243@columbia.edu, 
for more information. Reunion is 
June 2-5 2005; save the date! 

Thanks everyone, take care! 


Classified 


PERSONALS 


Smart is Sexy: Date fellow grad¬ 
uates and faculty of the ivies 
and a few other excellent 
schools. More than 4,000 mem¬ 
bers. All ages. THE RIGHT STUFF: 
www.rightstuffdating.com, 
(800) 988-5288. 


VACATION RENTALS 

Naples, Florida: Luxury high-rise 
condominium overlooking Gulf of 
Mexico, (802) 524-2108. 

London, England: Beautiful, large 
apartment for single or couple in 
Hampstead next to Heath, stores, 
transportation. Two-month mini¬ 
mum, herbjstein@aol.com. 

Brigantine Beach, New Jersey: 

beautifully furnished, 2-bedroom, 
2-bathroom condo directly on 
the ocean. Both seasonal and off¬ 


season rentals. (212) 935-6133. 
www.brigantinebeachocean 
frontcondo.com 

Renting, selling, hiring, looking to 
buy or swap? You can reach 
48,000 prime customers with a 
CCT Classified. Only $2 per word. 
Ten-word minimum (count phone 
number as one word, city-state- 
ZIP as two words). Display classi¬ 
fied $150 per inch. 10% discount 
for Columbia College alumni, fac¬ 
ulty, students or parents. 10% dis¬ 
count for six consecutive place¬ 
ments. Send copy and payment or 
inquiries on display rates to: 

Columbia College Today 

475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115-0998 
(212) 870-2752 — phone 
(212) 870-2747 — fax 
cct@columbia.edu 



Jonathan Gordin 

303 W. 66th St., Apt. 
6 A-West 

New York, NY 10023 


jrg53@columbia.edu 


Tom Hughes recently spent a 
few days in New York City. Billy 
Kingsland, Annie Lainer, Dina 
Epstein, Mike Bilsborough, Eliel 
Flores, Matt Davis, Rachel 
Bloom and Mirka Femstein gath¬ 
ered at a Chelsea bar to greet 
their old friend. 

Rachel is en route to London, 
where she will pursue a master's 
degree. Matt Davis is relaxing, 
after having taken the New York 
bar, before he starts working at 
Heller Ehrman in New York. Other 
new Big Apple lawyers include 
Stacy Lozner and Mike Bruso. 

Joyce Chou recently passed 
through NYC to attend Shreya 
Kangovi's wedding to Suhas Rad- 
hakrishna. Joyce reports that John 
Balzano will be spending the next 
six months in Japan, finishing his 
joint master's and J.D. from Wash¬ 
ington University in St. Louis. 

I recently attended a garden 
party at the lovely Williamsburg 
apartment of Billy Kingsland 
and Chelsea Scott '01 Barnard to 
welcome the face of Tucson's 
local news, Nancy Perla, and her 
beau, Grael Norton '02 GS. Also 
attending were Annie Lainer, Eri 
Kaneko, Dina Epstein, Jamie 
Rubin '01 Barnard and Vicky 
Vinarsky '01 Barnard. 

Sybil Dodge left her job at 
Deloitte and is relocating to the 
D.C. area, where she'll pursue a 
master's in international relations 
at The Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies. 
After finishing up at the School of 
Social Work, Lauren Goldstein is 
adjusting to the 9-5 drill, having 
recently started a job at the Chil¬ 
dren's Aid Society. 

Marla Goodman has been in 
town a lot lately in her official 
capacity as bridesmaid to some 
close friends. Kim Harris' future 
mother-in-law hosted a Caribbean- 
themed event, while the celebra¬ 
tion for Jess Jones '00 was held at 
Chelsea Market. 

I'm told that Seth Morris is 
running for the Berkeley Rent 
Board. He put together an impres¬ 
sive website to introduce himself 
to the community and share his 
platform: www.sethmorris.com. 

Kate Wolfe (nee Grossman) 
was married on August 6 in her 
home state of Maine. "Three days 
later, we moved to Iowa City, 
where I started law school at the 
University of Iowa on a Merit Fel¬ 
lowship. I would love to recon¬ 
nect or connect for the first time 
with any Columbians in this part 
of the world," Kate says. 
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Rachel Fleishman writes, "On 
August 8, Scott Meltzer '02 and I 
were married in Villanova, Pa. 
Many of our friends from Colum¬ 
bia shared our day. Jenny Shalant, 
a copy editor for the Bronx Zoo 
and writer for its monthly maga¬ 
zine, and Jennifer Kim, still slav¬ 
ing away as a department manag¬ 
er for a company that sells 
education software, were among 
the bridesmaids. Also present 
were Seema Patil, in her fourth 
year of medical school at Universi¬ 
ty of Maryland and applying for a 
residency in internal medicine; 
Surupa Sen Gupta, who finished 
her post-bac in the spring and is in 
the midst of medical school appli¬ 
cations; Apama Prasad '01E, who 
just began her third year of med¬ 
ical school at SUNY Buffalo; Man- 
asi Bhattacharyya '01E, '02E, who 
began law school at GW this fall; 
and Yael (Lerman) Mazar and her 
husband Michai '98. The two 
recently celebrated their one-year 
anniversary. Yael graduated from 
NYU law this spring and recently 
took the New York bar exam. 

"Ari Dolid and Becca Parks, 
who taught at a Harlem middle 
school with Scott the past two 
years, were there. Both continue to 
teach. Corinna (Russell) Schultz 
and Matthew Schultz, who live in 
Philadelphia, where Corinna 
attends Jefferson Medical College, 
were away in Europe and unable to 
make it. Many of Scott's classmates 
were there. Scott and I will live in 
the Bronx while I finish my last 
year of medical school at Einstein." 

Congratulations to Jed 
Dupree, men's foil, and Erinn 
Smart '01 Barnard, women's foil, 
on making the U.S. Olympic team 
that competed in Athens. [Editor's 
note: See Roar, Lion, Roar.] 

Former Carman hallmate 
Kevin Reed finished his second 
year at Yale Law and spent the 
summer working at a N.Y. law 
firm alongside Jessica Lee, a Car¬ 
man 11 hallmate. Kevin spent 
August in Sierra Leone, providing 
legal services to rural communi¬ 
ties. "I had the pleasure of seeing 
Ricky Joshi (and many of his 
Dartmouth friends) before he left 
for his summer internship in 
Atlanta, and Reema Kapadia, 
who is happily embarking on 
extended travel plans before 
heading to business school." 

Best wishes for a great Thanks¬ 
giving, and stay in touch. 



Colleen Hsia 

177 W. 26th St., Apt. 301 
New York, NY 10001 
cch38@columbia.edu 


Victor Brown is a first-year asso¬ 
ciate at the law firm of Sidley 


Austin Brown & Wood. He is the 
director of its newly formed Fami¬ 
ly Law division. Victor plans to 
continue training for the Ultimate 
Fighting Championship; he 
placed third at this national com¬ 
petition and hopes to improve his 
performance at the next one. 

Juan Carlos is a second-year at 
Fordham Law. When he's not in 
New York, he's in San Juan. 

Joyce Chang is in her second 
year at Wisconsin Law. "I'm hav¬ 
ing a great time, and if all goes 
well. I'll be moving to Chicago 
after school. I spent the summer 
interning at the U.S. Attorney's 
Office in Chicago and played ten¬ 
nis with Rebecca Nathan '01 every 
week. I hope everyone in NYC is 
doing well. I miss you all!" 

Nicholas Elkins lives in Old 
Town Alexandria, Va., and is a 
management analyst for Bearing- 
Point. He also is developing his 
culinary skills and catering dinner 
parties for friends. 

Ian Rapoport lives in 
Starkville, Miss. He writes, "From 
the 'Who-knows-where-work- 
will-take-you?' department: After 
two years of being a sports 
reporter at The Journal News, the 
daily newspaper for Westchester, 
Rockland and Putnam (N.Y.) 
counties, I recently accepted a job 
as the Mississippi State beat 
reporter for The Clarion-Ledger, 
Mississippi's largest paper. The 
newspaper is located in Jackson, 
but part of the deal was that I had 
to move into the college town of 
Starkville. I am the main reporter 
for football, basketball and base¬ 
ball. Between MSU football coach 
Sylvester Croom (the first black 
head coach in SEC history), the 
nationally ranked basketball team 
and the storied baseball team, I'll 
be pretty busy. Lots of traveling, 
which includes a trip to New 
York City and Madison Square 
Garden for the basketball team's 
Coaches vs. Cancer Classic. And 
yes, the fact that I live in Missis¬ 
sippi is funny." 

David Sauvage had his play 
Cheyenne produced by Rogue The¬ 
ater in Los Angeles from Septem¬ 
ber 17 to October 24. The play is 
about life and love in Wyoming. 

To find out more, check out 
www.davidsauvage.com. While 
you're there, be sure to check out 
his article on his eBay entrepre¬ 
neurial pursuits, "Selling Hillary." 

Carina Schoenberger spent the 
last two years in publishing and 
living in Momingside Heights. He 
moved from the neighborhood, 
but not too far — he started at 
NYU Law School this fall. 

Kristin Turza and Michael 
Fishman are back to the books for 
their second year at GW Medical 
School. Kristin spent the summer 



Sterling Mah '01 married Paul Ingui on May 23 in her hometown of 
Durham, N.C., at Duke University Chapel. Mah and Ingui continue 
to live in NYC and both work at Tiffany & Co. Several Columbia 
graduates attended their wedding, including (left to right) Andrew 
Pisano '01E, Marissa DeSaracho '01, Vanessa Hutchinson-Szekley 
'01, Adrienne Sadeghi-Nejad '01, Emily Gottheimer '01, Jon-Mychal 
Bowman '99, Samantha Earl '01, Avrielle Gallagher 01, Sari Levine 
'01 Barnard, Renee Barillot '01E, Abena Boakye '01, Julie Breslin 
'01, Omar Slowe '01, John Chiara '01 and Jen Harty '01. 


working at the NYU Medical 
Center. She and her fiance are in 
the midst of planning their wed¬ 
ding for next summer in her 
hometown of Bethesda, Md., 
which should make for a hectic 
year of sleep deprivation. 

Ambarish "Rishi" Manepalli 
is a first-year film student at the 
School of the Arts. Rishi spent five 
months in India and a preponder¬ 
ant amount of time in St. Louis. 
He wrote, read and made short 
films. He couldn't wait to get 
back to New York. 

Scott Meltzer married Rachel 
Fleishman '01 in August. The 
wedding party included Jeffrey 
Posnick (best man), Anna Mirer 
(nee Gordon-Cash), Michael 
Mirer and Ryan Ghan '03. Also in 
attendance were Sol Swords, 
Richard Goldman, Erin Harrist, 
Sarah Wagner-McCoy, David 
Form and his wife, Sharon Bartel 
'04, as well as several '01 gradu¬ 
ates (named in that class's notes). 
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Michael Novielli 

205 W. 103rd St., Apt. 4B 
New York, NY 10025 


mjn29@columbia.edu 


While many members of our class 
spent their summer vacations on 
beaches and in pools, Dana Zullo 
has been hard at work in Ghana. 
Dana left for Ghana on June 17 to 
serve a two-year term as a visual 
arts coordinator. According to a 
press release from the Peace 
Corps Regional Office, "Zullo will 
be working with host nationals to 
teach visual arts, art history and 


appreciation to senior secondary 
school students. She also will 
engage in secondary projects in 
HIV/AIDS education and gender 
and youth development." Prior to 
her departure, Dana said that she 
looks forward to the "opportunity 
to serve and represent my country 
as an ambassador of goodwill; 
sharing skills, intellect, compas¬ 
sion and understanding." Zullo 
already has begun to learn the 
vernacular, Twi, and reported in 
one of her weekly e-mails that she 
already can engage in simple con¬ 
versation. 

Dana is not the only member of 
our class to use her skill set 
abroad. Ellen Rubinstein, an 
East-Asian studies major, is in to 
Kurashiki, Japan, teaching English 
at a Catholic girls' high school. If 
you would like to follow the 
chronicles of Ellen's work in 
Japan, you can visit her website: 
www.gaijinadventure.com. 

Michael Ren '04 works at Mer¬ 
rill Lynch Private Equity Partners. 
Kimberly Grant, our senior class 
president, is back in New York, 
attending Cardozo Law School 
and living in Gramercy. Nick Car¬ 
rier is a software analyst at Dono¬ 
van Data Systems and lives in 
Brooklyn. 

Mayra Rodriguez will begin 
her first year of medical school at 
Albert Einstein College of Medi¬ 
cine. Gillian Diercks will attend 
P&S. Katie Melnick works on 
Wall Street as a paralegal for 
Cahill Gordon and Reindel. Dana 
Hopp is an associate at Novantas. 
She is busy with work, dividing 
her time between the East and 
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Doctors for Designated Driving 


H owie Forman 
'01, a third-year 
medical school 
student at 
Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine, has found¬ 
ed a national organization to 
promote designated drivers. 
Doctors for Designated Driving 
is not only working to raise 
awareness of the 
importance of having a 
designated driver when 
out drinking alcohol, 
but also is enlisting 
businesses that serve 
alcohol to offer free 
non-alcoholic drinks or 
other incentives to 
designated drivers. 

"You hear, 'Let's have 
a designated driver,' or 
you might see a TV 
spot, but nobody has 
taken it to the level of 
sporting venues, bars 
and restaurants," says 
Raymond Scalettar 
'50, a physician who 
advises DFDD. 

The idea of incen¬ 
tives is not new — For¬ 
man knew of the free- 
sodas policy at the stadium of 
his hometown NFL team, the 
Tampa Bay Buccaneers, for 
example — but DFDD is the first 
concentrated effort to expand 
and publicize a program to pro¬ 
mote designated driving 
through uniform incentives. 

"It's about making designat¬ 
ed drivers a part of the cul¬ 
ture," Forman says. "Our over¬ 
all message is we're not anti¬ 
alcohol and anti-going out and 
having a good time. We're pro¬ 
safety for the drivers, pedestri¬ 
ans and everyone else on the 


road." Other Columbians 
involved in the organization 
include Aileen Love '95, Dan 
Machleder '98 and Kate 
Devine '02. 

Automobile crashes are the 
leading cause of death for 
Americans ages 5-35, accord¬ 
ing to the U.S. Department of 
Transportation. In 2002, one- 
third of the drivers who died in 


a crash were intoxicated; that 
percentage goes up to half for 
fatally-injured drivers between 
21-40, according to the DOT. 
Annually throughout the past 
decade, an average of 25,000 
Americans died in alcohol- 
related car crashes; that's 
about one every 20 minutes. 

Forman, who ran the Great 
Columbia Smoke Out while an 
undergrad, is the only student 
serving on the American Medical 
Association's Action Team on 
Alcohol and Health. Last year, he 
started a program at Albert Ein¬ 


stein where med students go to 
Bronx high schools to talk to stu¬ 
dents about alcohol abuse. In 
July, he was invited to Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., to meet with members 
of Congress at the inaugural 
meeting of the STOP DUI caucus 
and he recently was added as a 
member of the National Com¬ 
mission Against Drunk Driving. 

DFDD has reached agree¬ 
ments with several 
restaurants and bars 
to join the effort and 
publicize their support 
of designated driving 
and offer driver incen¬ 
tives. The organization 
is in discussions with 
TEAM Coalition — an 
alliance of professional 
sports leagues and 
teams, entertainment 
facilities, concession¬ 
aires, the beer indus¬ 
try, broadcasters, gov¬ 
ernmental traffic 
safety experts and 
others working to pro¬ 
mote responsible 
drinking and positive 
behavior at sports and 
entertainment facili¬ 
ties — to institute a uniform 
policy at minor league sports 
venues. After securing agree¬ 
ments with the minor leagues, 
the organization hopes to 
move on to the majors. 

"I think that the most impor¬ 
tant strategy here is sports, 
because the [people involved] 
are the people who set 
trends," Forman says. 

Shira Boss-Bicak '93 

Health professionals can sign a 
petition supporting DFDD at 
www.designateddriving.com. 



Howie Forman '01 (left) with Lynn Swann, NFL 
Hall of Famer, broadcaster and chairman of 
the President's Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sports, at the Republican National Con¬ 
vention in New York in September. 


West coasts and loving every 
minute of it. Tamar Simon works 
at Miramax Films and enjoys her 
hectic schedule. 

Since graduating, Lindsay 
Bourkoff (Shrier) married her 
Columbia sweetheart, Natan 
Bourkoff, and has been working 
for JP Morgan Private Bank in 
New York City. After living on 
the Upper West Side for more 
than a year, the happy couple 
decided that they were yearning 
to move to California. Lindsay 
writes: "I am from Los Angeles, 


so we are moving closer to my 
family. We moved to Southern 
California at the end of Septem¬ 
ber. I left finance to pursue a job 
in the public sector. I recently 
received and accepted a position 
as a field deputy for the City of 
Los Angeles, and I will work for 
City Councilman Jack Weiss in 
managing the 5th district and 
solving city problems. It will be a 
huge challenge, but I believe that 
it will be rewarding and interest¬ 
ing. As a field deputy, I will leave 
behind the notion of the 'desk 


job' and meet constituents and 
business owners around the city." 



Miklos C. Vasarhelyi 
118 E. 62nd St. 

New York, NY 10021 


mcv37@columbia.edu 


Craig Hollander writes, "I spent 
the summer in sweat pants, hap¬ 
pily drinking lukewarm coffee 
and reading novels. I was then 
accidentally hired by a consulting 
firm in Washington, D.C." 


Meanwhile, in New York, Katie 
Connor works for a hedge fund, 
Moore Capital Management, in 
operations and accounting, and 
lives with Mary Bauman, who 
teaches high school chemistry in 
the Bronx. Dan Wise also teaches 
in the Bronx with Teach for Ameri¬ 
ca. Julia Hertz is a research assis¬ 
tant at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and lives on the Upper West 
Side with Daniel C. de Roulet Jr. 

In the New York finance world, 
Omar Sarwar, Sabreena Karim 
and Mustafa Riffat work for Citi¬ 
group, while Alissa Smith, Rob 
Ettinger and Elissa Gaw work 
for JP Morgan Chase. Scott 
Weiss, former president of the 
activities board, works at UBS, 
and Simon Chuk works at Banc 
of America. Sue Altman '05, bas¬ 
ketball player extraordinaire, 
spent the summer interning at 
Merrill Lynch before returning to 
the College for her final semester. 

At NYU, liana Golant started 
law school, while Dina Hoffer is 
pursuing a master's in English. 
Sogol Somekh attends Fordham 
Law, while Zac Wang is at Boston 
University Law School. Also in the 
realm of law, Lisa Wright, Annie 
Chen, Erica De Bruin, Maria 
Marulanda and Nicole Donald¬ 
son are paralegals in law firms 
throughout Manhattan. Margarita 
"Maggie" O'Donnell, former CPA 
of River, lives downtown and 
works for the Federal Defenders. 

Phil Wallace, former Spectator 
sports columnist, spent the sum¬ 
mer in Los Angeles before return¬ 
ing to New York to work for NYC 
2012. Also in L.A., Tia Sherring- 
ham enjoyed her summer travel¬ 
ing and preparing for the LSAT. 

In Europe, Claire Levenson is 
pursuing a one-year master's in 
history at Cambridge. 

In the news and entertainment 
industry, Rammy Park, a vice chair 
of our Senior Fund Committee, 
lives with her aunt in New Jersey 
and works for NY1. Nick Carr, for¬ 
mer Spectator cartoonist, is an assis¬ 
tant director on a feature film about 
how to seduce women. Selena Soo 
worked for the documentary film 
The Corporation this past summer 
before returning to Columbia for 
her final semester. Dave Jelenko 
works for the Brooklyn Cyclones, 
one of the New York Mets' minor 
league baseball teams. 

If you are not receiving Colum¬ 
bia College Today, please e-mail 
cct@columbia.edu with your 
name, class year and your mail¬ 
ing address to be placed on the 
list. Also, please e-mail me any 
'04-related updates or informa¬ 
tion that you would like included 
in this column. Enjoy the rest of 
the fall, and stay in touch ___ 
with your alma mater! 
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(Continued from page 3) 

cover the cost of reproduction. The family 
will cover postage. 

Edwin M. Truman 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

Theoretical Inquiry 

I read with great interest the review of 
Dean Austin Quigley's new book. Theo¬ 
retical Inquiry: Language, Linguistics, and 
Literature [September]. His idea that 
"theory has often reduced literature to 
illustrating a theory's presuppositions" 
and is therefore essentially reductionist 
is reflected in Great Books by David 
Denby '65. Although there is consider¬ 
able food for thought in the critical 
approaches toward theory expressed by 
both authors, theory also can consider¬ 
ably expand students' horizons and give 
them new insights. 

I teach in the Humanities Department 
at a college in Montreal. We are expected 
to teach interdisciplinary studies. I have 
students read from the textbook Contro¬ 
versies in Sociology, by Sylvia Hale. The 
author has sympathetic presentations of 
the four major schools of sociological 
thought today: functionalism, Marxism, 
feminism and social constructionism, in 
the context of subject matter normally 
found in sociology textbooks. I teach 
students to contextualize an argument 
based on one of the above four schools 
of thought and then organize three-to- 
four hour in-class parliamentary-style 
role play debates on drama, as, for 
example, Marxist vs. functionalist inter¬ 
pretations of Major Barbara, feminist vs. 
functionalist interpretations of Hedda 
Gabler, or social constructionist vs. func¬ 
tionalist interpretations of Michael 
Frayn's Copenhagen. 

The students and I enjoy ourselves 
immensely during these debates, and we 
see how well students understand theo¬ 
ry and are able to manipulate theoretical 
approaches and apply them. Weak stu¬ 
dents who had difficulty understanding 
the theory during preparation begin to 
understand it during the debate, as stu¬ 
dents teach other students. 

Rather than limiting students' appre¬ 
ciation of literature, theory allows them 
to consider aspects of the plays they may 
not have considered otherwise. Theory 
doesn't only reduce drama to illustrating 
a theory's presuppositions. Presenting 
theoretical interpretations in a debate for¬ 
mat guarantees that a wide range of 


approaches and opinions are considered. 
Sometimes it is the drama itself that 
expands the theory into new directions 
For example, the sociology textbook dis¬ 
cusses the Marxist notion of false con¬ 
sciousness reducing class consciousness. 
In Death of a Salesman, one can see that 
Willy does not identify himself as a 
"white-collar worker," or a worker of 
any kind, and that he only has contempt 
for "blue-collar workers." However, the 
false consciousness of the American 
Dream in the play goes beyond eliminat¬ 
ing class consciousness and is far more 
devastating. It results in his failure to 
properly socialize his children and to 
commit suicide with the expectation that 
the $20,000 insurance policy will guaran¬ 
tee that his sons will thereby have the 
prerequisite to become successful. 

My interest in interdisciplinary 
approaches toward education goes back 
to my years at Columbia. Allan Silver- 
man in Sociology-Contemporary Civi¬ 
lization awakened me to the brilliant 
ideas of people such as Emile Durkheim, 
Max Weber, Robert Merton, Talcott Par¬ 
sons, Herbert Marcuse and Karl Marx, 
and I use those ideas in my teaching. 
Edward Said taught me what a sociolo¬ 
gy of literature could be like. What I 
learned from these teachers and others 
at the College, such as Angus Fletcher, 
Homer Brown and Richard Brett, 
remains fondly in my memory. 

If anyone is interested in my teaching 
approach, I may be contacted at 
alanzweiss@johnabbott.qc.ca. 

Alan Weiss '68 
Montreal 

a 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLE 
ON INSIDE BACK COVER 

1. John Howard Van Amringe 
(1896-1910), H 

2. Frederick Paul Keppel (1910-1917), C 

3. Herbert Hawkes (1918-1943), L 

4. Harry James Carman (1943-1950), K 

5. Lawrence Henry Chamberlain 
(1950-1958), J 

6. John Gorham Palfrey (1958-1962), l 

7. David Truman (1963-1967), N 

8. Carl Hovde (1968-1972), F 

9. Peter Pouncey (1972-1976), E 

10. Arnold Collery (1977-1982), M 

11. Robert Pollack (1982-1989), D 

12. Jack Greenberg (1989-1993), G 

13. Steven Marcus (1993-1995), B 

14. Austin Quigley (1995-), A 


First Person 

(Continued from page 72) 

"It makes a difference." President Lee C. 
Bollinger said it more eloquently: "Uni¬ 
versities remain meaningful because 
they respond to the deepest of human 
needs, to the desire to understand and to 
explain that understanding to others. A 
spirited curiosity coupled with a caring 
about others is a simple and unquench¬ 
able human drive." 


After graduating from Columbia College, 
Arthur L. Thomas '50 attended the Engi¬ 
neering School and then Princeton Engineer¬ 
ing. After earning his Ph.D. there in 1956, he 
entered the chemical industry, where he was 
engaged in research and development in New 
Jersey, West Virginia and California until 
1968. He then taught college and spent a year 
in university research, later becoming science 
and engineering editor at Roland Press in 
Manhattan and market researcher at Hull & 
Co. in Greenwich, Conn., followed by free¬ 
lance work in engineering information. 
Thomas is the author and co-author of several 
books and articles as well as the editor of and 
a contributor to Fred C. Hess' book, Chem¬ 
istry Made Simple. He married Charlotte, a 
nurse whom he met at Columbia, in 1977. 


Roar Lion Roar 

(Continued from page 31) 

major. "It is no small thing to qualify for 
the Olympics and be counted with 
famous athletes from all over the world." 

"It's a small country where the whole 
nation is paying attention to your every 
move," says Urosevic, a political science 
major who lives in New York. "Every¬ 
body knows our team and roots for us, so 
we didn't want to disappoint them." 

Adds Urosevic, "We race against the 
same teams in the World Champi¬ 
onships, but what made the Olympics 
unique is the time we spent in the 
[Olympic Village], meeting the other 
athletes, watching the other sports and 
sharing our stories. It's an experience 
none of us will forget." 


Jonathan Lemire '01 is a frequent contribu¬ 
tor to Columbia College Today and a staff 
writer for The New York Daily News. 


CORRECTION 

in "College Fund Rises for 12th Straight 
Year" [September, page 7] Bob Berne '60 
should have been included as a member 
of the Fund Steering Committee. CCT 
apologizes for the omission. 
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Columbia in Transition: The Post-War Era 

By Arthur L. Thomas '50 


M y first impressions of 
Columbia College in 
September 1946 were 
of its awesome envi¬ 
rons. Huge, forbid¬ 
ding buildings — at least, forbidding to 
me — characterized the campus. As a 
college student, I was one step closer to 
leaving the halls of academia and 
entering the workaday world. How¬ 
ever, the College (mainly Hamilton 
Hall) was unusual in the sense that it 
was surrounded by other University 
buildings, beckoning us to enter the 
various graduate and professional 
schools after college, an environment 
quite different from that of colleges 
with no university affiliations. 

I entered Columbia College in the first full post-war year. 
Students as well as instructors wore jackets and neckties — this 
was way before the era of blue jeans and T-shirts. Classes had 
many returning veterans taking advantage of the G.I. Bill of 
Rights. In the peak year of 1947, veterans represented 49 percent 
of college enrollment in the U.S., according to the Veterans 
Administration. The College, of course, was all-male, but 
Barnard was across the way and we did not feel that anything 
was missing by not being a co-ed student body. 

This was a time in which the University was not top-heavy 
with administration. Columbia was a "renaissance university" in 
the ancient sense. There was a story that at one time in the 1920s 
or 1930s, a chemistry professor who had been chosen to be depart¬ 
ment chairman went to the University president. Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler (Class of 1882) and asked him what he was to do 
in that function. Butler replied, "You know what to do." 

I joined the renaissance, majoring in science and engineering, 
relishing these classes and the Contemporary Civilization and 
Humanities courses. They all required much 
effort in a competitive atmosphere; more than 
one student mentioned to me the tension under 
which he studied. I also studied engineering 
drafting and descriptive geometry in my fresh¬ 
man year, from which I still have the textbook. 

Engineering Drawing, by Thomas E. French. 

Inside the front cover, I noted, "Allen Vreeland, 

Ray Lyerly" who undoubtedly were the instruc¬ 
tors. Also written inside the book was "2.70," 
the going price for a textbook at that time; the 
going price for a subway ride was 10 cents. 

I was a CC student of Richard Hofstadter, 
who was on his way to winning the Pulitzer 
Prize in history, and a Humanities student of 
Vladimir Ussachevsky, who became a well- 
known music composer. I studied general chem¬ 
istry under Charles O. Beckman in the grand 


Havemeyer lecture hall with a 40-foot 
domed ceiling and oak demonstration 
table. These were inspired people who 
spoke with intensity and fervor about 
their subjects. I still am amazed how 
they could speak before groups of stu¬ 
dents day after day, several hours a 
day, and never tire. 

The College also provided inspira¬ 
tional experiences outside the class¬ 
room. I had never heard of crew until I 
went to Columbia, but in September 
1946,1 saw a notice on a bulletin board 
calling for candidates. I responded, and 
crew became the gateway to many pos¬ 
itive competition experiences on the 
Harlem and Hudson rivers and at ven¬ 
ues in New England, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. In the fall and spring, it was a delight to go to the 
Gould boathouse at the northern tip of Manhattan and practice 
rowing in such sublime surroundings, far removed from the hus¬ 
tle and bustle of the city. It was a privilege to row for Columbia, 
and I look back on my days on the water as some of the great 
moments of my life. 

I also enjoyed participating in the Van Am Society (the hon¬ 
orary service society) and the Delta Phi Fraternity, Delta Chap¬ 
ter, at 609 W. 114th St., known to some as the "crew fraternity," 
founded at Columbia in 1842. 

I was a student at a time of transition, from the stable pre-war 
era in the first half of the 20th century to the beginning of the rap¬ 
idly changing post-war era of the second half of the century. But¬ 
ler passed away a year after I entered Columbia. Dr. Frank Diehl 
Fackenthal was acting University president from 1945-48. In 1948, 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower became University president, and 
my stay at the College was capped by receiving a diploma with 
Eisenhower's signature. His son, John, studied at Columbia at this 
time and received a master of arts in English from 
GSAS in 1950. At the same time, my fattier was a 
professor at the University and president of the 
Men's Faculty Club from 1948-50.1 did not see or 
meet Eisenhower, but my parents always remem¬ 
bered their pleasant encounters with him and 
Mrs. Eisenhower. 

What better recommendation is there for 
Columbia than the fact that my father, Arthur 
W. Thomas '12, earned additional degrees from 
Columbia in 1914 and 1915 and later served on 
the faculty; my sister, Madeleine, graduated 
from Barnard in 1947; and I graduated from 
Columbia College in February 1951. 

I have a friend who did not attend college 
but has enjoyed a successful career, and I asked 
him if it is worthwhile to go to college. He said, 
(Continued on page 71) 



Arthur L. Thomas '50 and his wife, Charlotte, earli¬ 
er this year at a function honoring employees of 
Greenwich (Conn.) Hospital, where Charlotte has 
served for 30 years. 



Thomas, a rower on the light¬ 
weight crew, at the Gould 
Boathouse in the late 1940s. 
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Name That Dean 


Can you unscramble the names of all the deans who have led Columbia College through the years? 

For bonus points, match the dean to his photograph. 

Answers on page 71. 




i. NJHO ODARHW AVN MGIRENA 

2 . DKEIFRCRE LAPU PEKLPE 

3 . RBREEHT KSEAHW 

4 . RYARH SMJAE RANCMA 

5 . WELNCRAE NYERH BLAARHNICME 

6 . OHJN RAGHMO PFYLAER 

7 . ADDIV MUATNR 

8 . RLCA VEDOH 

9 . TREEP OYEPCNU 

10 . NALDOR LOLRYEC 

11 . TEORRB KLALOCP 

12 . KAJC ERBGENEGR 

13 . TENSEV CURMSA 

14 . NIUSAT EGIYULQ 
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Change service requested 


'If I had not received a Kluge scholarship, l would have been just another Cleveland kid working 
full time and going to community college. [John Kluge '37's] willingness to invest in human 
potential, that commitment to leveling the economic and racial playing field, helped me reach 
my goals and lies at the very core of who I am as an activist, teacher and researcher." 

— Cynthia Young '91, assistant professor of English and American studies 
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Barack Obama ’83 
received 70 percent 
of the vote in Illinois 
to become the only 
African American 
in the U.S. Senate 
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Mark your calendar 


SPRING SEMESTER 2005 



San Francisco 
College Day 


CCYA Networking: 
the arts 


Baccalaureate 

Service 


Sunday 


Wednesday 


Commencement 


Saturday 

JANUARY 

29 

Atlanta College 
Day 


22 

CCYA Networking: 
architecture & 
real estate 


Tuesday 

APRIL 

19 

CCYA Networking: 
advertising, marketing 


Wednesday 

FEBRUARY 

9 

February Degrees 
Conferred 


Wednesday 

MARCH 

30 

CCW Alumna 
Achievement Award 


Tuesday 

FEBRUARY 

15 

CCYA Networking: 
finance 


Tuesday 

JANUARY 

18 

First Day of 
Classes 


Saturday 

APRIL 

9 

Dean’s Day 


Tuesday 


MAY 

17 

CCYA Networking: 
traditional media 


Sunday 

MARCH 

13 

Los Angeles 
College Day 


Wednesday 

MARCH 

2 

John Jay Awards 
Dinner 

Monday-Friday 

MARCH 

14-18 

Spring Break 


Saturday 

MAY 

7 

El Regreso: Latino 
Alumni Homecoming 

Tuesday 

MAY 

17 


Class Day 


Thursday-Sunday 

JUNE 


2-5 


Reunion Weekend 


Boston College Day 


Monday 

MAY 

2 

Last Day of Classes, 
Senior Dinner 


Monday 

MAY 

16 

Academic Awards & 
Prizes Ceremony 


For more information, please call the Columbia College Office of Alumni Affairs and Development toll-free, 
866-CCALUMNI, or visit the College’s alumni events website: www.college.columbia.edu/alumni/events. 
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CCT welcomes letters from readers 
about articles in the magazine, but 
cannot print or personally respond to 
all letters received. All letters are sub¬ 
ject to editing for space and clarity. 
Please direct letters for publication 
"to the editor." 


Letters to the 

Lions Den 

I enjoyed Alex Sachare '71's "Within the 
Family" essay in the November CCT, in 
which he remembered Ferris Booth Hall 
and the Lions Den. I was in the first 
class to move into FBH in fall 1959 — I 
lived on the 11th floor and thought I 
was on top of the world. (To a Mon¬ 
tanan, FBH seemed a skyscraper.) 

I have two marvelous memories of 
the Lions Den. I was at the cash regis¬ 
ter in 1960 when Bill Mazeroski iced 
the World Series for the Pirates with a 
homer to left that broke the hearts of 
the New Yorkers around me. And 
three springs later, my girlfriend (Mar¬ 
garet French '64 Barnard) proposed to 
me in one of the LD booths. I accepted. 
To this day, she says it was the other 
way around, but it doesn't matter. We 
were married on June 1, 1963, in St. 
Paul's Chapel, and we are working on 
year 42. 

Mike Bowler '63 

Baltimore 

During my sophomore year (1961), I 
had a job cleaning the Lions Den at 7 
a.m. every day — I swept the floor 
and wet-wiped the tables. In return 
for doing that, I did not pay for the 
meal plan at the John Jay Hall dining 
room. 

My alarm clock was set to go off 
early every morning. I didn't realize it 
until later, but I guess my three suite- 
mates (Harvey Lefkowitz '65, Arnold 
Lesser '65 and Art Lew '64) weren't 
too happy about that. We were 
housed in the Kings Crown Hotel off 
Amsterdam around 115th Street, due 
to the scarcity of dorm rooms. One 
morning, I was awakened much earli¬ 
er than usual by a hidden alarm 
clock. At intervals, four or five other 
hidden alarm clocks went off. My 
roommates had set these alarms to 
get back at me for waking them early 
every day. 

I had access to the jukebox while 
cleaning the Lions Den. I usually played 
the song "Yellow Bird," which begins 
"Yellow bird way up in banana tree." 
Now, whenever I hear that song, it 
brings me back to those early mornings 
in the Lions Den. 

Jeff Sol '64 

Kailua, Hawaii 


Editor 

Designated Drivers 

Thanks so much for doing an alumni 
profile on me and featuring Doctors for 
Designated Driving (November CCT). I 
have received many e-mails from alum¬ 
ni congratulating me and offering their 
well-wishes. Signatures to our petition 
have risen at a quickened pace since 
the story has run. 

Thanks again for helping my orga¬ 
nization get off the ground. Together, 
I think we can save thousands of 
lives. 

Howard Forman '01 
New York City 

Student-Athletes 

We take issue with your response to 
John McCormack's complaint about 
the use of the phrase "student-ath¬ 
lete" (September CCT). We agree with 
him that the term is disingenuous, 
originally applied to support the 
dubious academic credentials of 
recruits to Division I football facto¬ 
ries, whose graduation rates were 
(and in many cases still are) minis¬ 
cule. Whether the term originated in 
admissions offices, in newspaper 
sports pages or in the creative imagi¬ 
nation of a sports information office is 
immaterial. 

We also disagree with its accep¬ 
tance by your faculty consultants. 
Sports fans know that it is a 
euphemism unrelated to academic 
pursuits. It should not be used to 
describe Columbia athletes, unless 
you describe other Columbia students 
as student-musicians, student-writers 
and editors, student-actors and even 
student-physicists. We recognize the 
time commitment of athletes to prac¬ 
tice, games and travel, creating addi¬ 
tional stress on their academic obliga¬ 
tions. However, other students, 
described above, also spend much 
time in their chosen extracurricular 
activities; our athletes are not unique 
in that regard. 

Herbert Mark M.D. '42 

White Plains, N.Y. 

Melvin Hershkowitz M.D. '42 
Providence. R.I. 

[Editor's note: The authors are class corre¬ 
spondent and president, respectively, of the 
Class of 1942.] 
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Within the Family 

Free and Open Discourse — With Mutual Respect 


C olumbia, as one of the 

world's leading universi¬ 
ties, is naturally a place 
where faculty and stu¬ 
dents regularly take on 
the most controversial issues of the day. 
As a center of intellectual leadership, 
the University also has a duty to be res¬ 
olute in its tolerance for those in the 
scholarly community who express 
unconventional, unpopular and some¬ 
times even offensive views in the 
course of public discussion on these 
issues. This commitment to academic 
freedom for faculty and students alike 
defines the purpose of a university and 
is essential not only to freedom in a 
university, but also to the freedom and 
progress of our entire society. 

Just as important to the academic 
enterprise is the responsibility of facul¬ 
ty to transcend their own biases and 
political beliefs and to create classroom 
contexts that foster open and inclusive 
debate. In a letter to the University 
community on December 8, President 
Lee C. Bollinger noted that the Univer¬ 
sity faculty handbook states explicitly 
that "faculty should make every effort 
to be accurate and should show 
respect for the rights of others to hold 
opinions differing from their own." By 
extension, Bollinger added, "Acts of 
intimidation or discrimination against 
students or any other members of our 
community ... are antithetical to Uni¬ 
versity policies and principles." 

Today, these longstanding Universi¬ 
ty principles are being put to the test 
in response to controversy arising from 
a short film, Columbia Unbecoming , pro¬ 
duced by the Boston-based pro-Israel 
advocacy group The David Project. 
Specifically, the film contains inter¬ 
views with several University students 
who say that they had been intimidat¬ 
ed or censored by certain faculty mem¬ 
bers in the Middle East and Asian Lan¬ 
guages and Cultures department. 

In response to the accounts of stu¬ 
dents in the film, Bollinger immediate¬ 
ly directed Provost Alan Brinkley to 
look into their complaints and ascer¬ 
tain, as Brinkley put it, "whether 
Columbia is adequately protecting the 


right of members of our community to 
engage in free and open intellectual 
discourse in an environment of toler¬ 
ance and mutual respect." 

The questions involved here relate 
to a core part of the mission of Colum¬ 
bia and all institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing. As Bollinger stated in his letter, 
"Academic freedom is at the center of 
University life. A spirit of free and 
open inquiry, born of an impulse to 
know and understand, and uninhibited 
by prejudice and fear of the unknown, 
is the hallmark of great universities." 

As a result of his initial evaluation, 
Brinkley recommended that all schools 
reexamine their existing grievance pro¬ 
cedures and make necessary improve¬ 
ments, while informing and educating 
students, faculty, and administrators 
about these procedures and policies. 
Additionally, Bollinger and Brinkley 
created an ad hoc faculty committee to 
"hear all complaints brought to it, 
investigate those it thinks require 
investigation and deliver a factual 
report... for appropriate action." The 
committee will begin meeting with 
students and faculty after the winter 
break and expects to issue a public 
report of its findings in early 2005. 

Bollinger stated to Columbia College 
Today, "Columbia University — its fac¬ 
ulty, students, and administrators alike 
— take any accounts of discrimination 
or intimidation very seriously. As such, 
we carefully selected the members of 
the ad hoc committee based on their 
professionalism, their stature as schol¬ 
ars and citizens within the Columbia 
community, and their experience with 
and sensitivity to student and faculty 
concerns. I unequivocally believe this 
committee will do everything it can to 
ascertain the truth in this matter, as 
truth is essential to understanding as 
well as taking the most appropriate 
action. Because of their intensely per¬ 
sonal commitment to the academic life, 
the committee members undertake this 
effort with an extraordinary sense of 
purpose and principle and a determina¬ 
tion to be utterly objective." 

The committee members are highly 
accomplished scholars with a wide 


range of professional backgrounds and 
experiences to bring to the task at hand. 
Committee chair Ira Katznelson '66, 
Ruggles Professor of Political Science 
and History, has decades of experience 
dealing with issues related to faculty 
performance both in terms of academic 
integrity and professional conduct. Lisa 
Anderson, dean of the School of Inter¬ 
national and Public Affairs, presides 
over one of the most diverse groups of 
faculty and students in all of academia 
dedicated to bringing greater under¬ 
standing to global issues. Farah Griffin, 
professor of English and comparative 
literature and director of The Institute 
for Research in African-American Stud¬ 
ies, works in both academic and admin¬ 
istrative roles to advance understand¬ 
ing of and sensitivity to diverse cultural 
perspectives. Through her numerous 
administrative leadership positions 
addressing gender and diversity issues 
in higher education, Jean Howard, 
William E. Ransford Professor of Eng¬ 
lish and vice provost for diversity initia¬ 
tives, has demonstrated a commitment 
to making institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing places where people of diverse 
backgrounds are equitably treated. 
Mark Mazower, professor of history, 
leads the efforts of Columbia's Center 
for International History to provide a 
forum for discussion and to foster his¬ 
torical perspectives on international 
issues of contemporary concern. 

In addition, Floyd Abrams, who 
has been described as the most signif¬ 
icant First Amendment lawyer of our 
age, is serving as an adviser to the 
committee. He will work closely with 
committee members to ensure that 
everyone's right to free speech and to 
an impartial inquiry is upheld. 

The ultimate goal — and ultimate 
challenge — for Columbia, as 
Bollinger writes in his letter to the 
community, is to ensure "that we, as a 
university, teach and discuss the most 
controversial topics of our time with¬ 
out chilling discourse in the classroom 
and while preserving an atmosphere 
of civility, trust, and mutual respect." 
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First Person 

Reuniting To Build Better Housing 

By Michael Skrebutenas '86 


N early 20 years after becoming 
friends at Columbia, Chris Betts 
'84 and I not only have ended up 
in the same profession of com¬ 
munity development but also 
work together on housing projects. We recent¬ 
ly completed a major phase of a joint venture 
on a housing development for the homeless in 
Newburgh, N.Y., and we plan to collaborate on 
many more projects. 

Our interest in community and housing 
development probably started in 1984 while 
living at River Hall on 114th Street between 
Broadway and Riverside. River was the bottom 
of Columbia's residential barrel. I am con¬ 
vinced that I lived in the smallest room in the 
system, facing an air shaft to boot. Chris' room 
in River was three times the size of mine. I'm 
not sure if I really liked his company, or if I was 
claustrophobic and liked his room. Despite this 
less than auspicious start, we've been great 
friends since; we drank at Cannon's, traveled 
together and celebrated each other's weddings. 

Twenty years ago. New York City, and specifically the Upper 
West Side, was a harsher, grittier place — not a Starbucks or a side¬ 
walk cafe to be found. Inner city urban disinvestment had reached 
its height, and homelessness was a growing phenomenon. I recall 
seeing my first homeless man hollering at the world on the comer 
of 114th and Broadway. Chris was from upstate and I was a small¬ 
town kid, so this didn't sit well with us. The disconnect between 
our comfortable dorm rooms (even River!) at CC and this poor 
soul on the comer was too challenging for us to forget. 

After graduation, I earned a law degree from the University 
of Connecticut and quickly became disenchanted with law prac¬ 
tice. In my short career in municipal law, I spent a lot of time pro¬ 
tecting areas of Connecticut from affordable housing develop¬ 
ment. The intent of many of these communities seemed to be 
clear — they wanted to block the poor and minorities from 
reaching their borders. I went back to Columbia and received an 
urban planning degree from the School of Architecture in 1995, 
with the vague notion that I wanted to build affordable housing. 

Meanwhile, Chris and his wife, Diane Wheatley '83 Barnard, 
moved to Philadelphia, where he joined Mayor Ed Rendell's 
administration. Chris was working to develop affordable hous¬ 
ing and revitalize neighborhoods with the Friends Rehabilita¬ 
tion Program, a Philadelphia community development corpora¬ 
tion. Fifteen years ago, Philadelphia's blighted neighborhoods 
were overwhelming — miles upon miles of abandoned housing, 
factories and commercial strips. Chris was making great 
progress working on a number of projects in North and West 
Philadelphia, helping to turn his organization into an important 
catalyst for neighborhood transformation. Beginning in 1991, 
Chris immersed himself in urban affairs, working at a commu¬ 
nity development corporation while earning a master's degree 


from Penn's Fels Center of Government. 

We found ourselves on parallel tracks as 
early as 1989; I had begun working in New York 
City government — the Financial Services Cor¬ 
poration (now Economic Development Corpo¬ 
ration) — and we both were active in city 
Democratic Party organizations. When Chris 
finished his master's and began working in 
community development, an emerging field at 
the time, he took me with him. We immediately 
saw the field's appeal, because it merged poli¬ 
tics, law, finance, planning and architecture; 
community development is the art of the possi¬ 
ble. While Chris began working for Friends 
Rehabilitation Program, I did similar work for 
The Community Builders in New Haven, Conn. 

In 2000, Chris, his wife and their three boys 
moved from Philadelphia to Albany, N.Y., and he 
accepted a position with a nonprofit housing 
developer. In 2002,1 started working at Common 
Ground, a developer of permanent housing for 
the homeless headquartered in New York City. 
When I was charged with the responsibility of financing and 
building a project in Newburgh, N.Y., I decided to partner with 
Chris, who was now with Community Preservation Corp., a New 
York City-based nonprofit financing institution. 

Our plan was to rehabilitate a 128-unit former hotel in New¬ 
burgh into permanent, supportive housing for the homeless. Sup¬ 
portive housing merges affordable housing with social services, to 
assist residents who struggle with addiction, mental illness or 
unemployment. The work, which began in 2002 and will be com¬ 
pleted in 2006, includes rebuilding storefront spaces in an attempt 
to bring life back to downtown Newburgh. Unfortunately, New¬ 
burgh typifies many of the challenges faced by older U.S. cities. 
Years of neglect and fundamental shifts in regional economies 
have diminished the power of centered-place economics. 

The greatest gift I received from Columbia, besides friend¬ 
ship, was an appreciation of urban form and a sense that 
urbanity was worth fighting for. While in college, Chris and I 
shed enough of our small-town ways to enjoy the pleasure of 
sushi, theatre and museums; we picked up all the affects of 
New York living and take them with us today. We do, howev¬ 
er, cherish opportunities to escape the pressures of our inner 
city work, usually on backpacking trips or working together on 
the Upstate New York farm of Chris's father, George Betts '57. 

As an adjunct faculty member at the School of Architecture, 
Planning and Preservation, I teach two courses, "Affordable 
Housing Development" and "Real Estate Finance." Chris will 
teach "Managing Community Development" this spring at the 
School of Urban Planning. 


Michael Skrebutenas '86, '95 AR, director of replication for 
Common Ground Community, lives in New Haven, Conn., with 
his wife, Anne, and daughters, Lucy and Caroline. 



Michael Skrebutenas '86, '95 AR 
(left) and Christopher Betts '84 out¬ 
side Cornerstone Residence, for¬ 
merly the Hotel Newburgh, in New¬ 
burgh, N. Y. on October 29, 2004. 

PHOTO: LUIS A. PENA 
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AROUND ™ QUADS 

Columbia Dedicates Plaza 
In Honor of M. Moran Weston II ’30 


T he landscaped plaza in front 
of John Jay Hall has been 
dedicated in honor of the 
late Rev. Dr. M. Moran West¬ 
on II '30, the University's 
first African-American trustee and the 
founder of the largest African-Ameri¬ 
can-owned bank in the United States, 
Carver Federal Savings Bank. Long the 
site of tennis courts, the plaza most 
recently was home to a temporary 
structure known as the "tin can" that 
was erected while Lerner Hall was 
under construction. 

Weston, who served as a trustee 
from 1969-81, was a tireless advocate 
for Columbia and the Harlem commu¬ 
nity, which inspired the Black Students 
Organization and other student groups 
to campaign for a space to be 
named in his honor. 

At the dedication ceremony 
on October 26, President Lee 
C. Bollinger described the 
plaza as "a place for contem¬ 
plation and consideration" and 
added, "Today we honor the 
memory of one of Columbia's 
and the community's brightest 
lights, a man whose influence 
has been widely felt." 

Dean Austin Quigley noted 
that the student councils of 
the College, SEAS and GS had 
each unanimously recom¬ 
mended that Weston be hon¬ 
ored. "Moran Weston helped 
write the history of his gener¬ 
ation, and by enshrining his 
name on this new plaza on 
South Field, we ensure that 
future generations will know 
of his achievements," he said. 

Other speakers at the dedi¬ 
cation included the Rev. Dr. 

James Forbes, senior minister of 


By Alex Sachare '71 

The Riverside Church; Jessica Buchanan 
'05, president of the Black Students Orga¬ 
nization; Evan Davis, former University 
trustee; and Greg Weston, Moran West¬ 
on's son. A benediction was performed by 
the Rev. Canon Frederick Williams, rector 
of the Church of the Intercession. 

Buchanan praised Weston for "facilitat¬ 
ing the bridge between dreams and reali¬ 
ty. He sought to create change and break 
the rigid bonds of society. His example 
will serve to motivate generations of 
young minds to do the impossible." 

Forbes described Weston as "a vision¬ 
ary whose eyes were open to what need¬ 
ed to be done." Bollinger noted that 
Weston once told a New York Times 
reporter, "I do nothing. I cause things to 
happen. If I have a gift, it is to encourage 


people that they can do the impossible." 

"Dr. Weston was a giant in the 
Harlem community," said former New 
York City Mayor David Dinkins, West¬ 
on's friend and a professor at SIPA. 

Weston served as rector of St. Philip's 
Episcopal Church in Harlem, and 
founded six nonprofit housing develop¬ 
ment corporations that have provided 
thousands of homes for low-income 
families. His leadership has been recog¬ 
nized by a number of organizations, 
including the NAACP Legal Defense 
Fund, Mount Sinai Medical School and 
Hospital, the Greater Harlem Nursing 
Home and CARE. In 1981, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury conferred upon 
Weston the St. Augustine's Cross in 
recognition of his service. 



Miriam Weston unveils the plaque honoring her late husband, Rev. Dr. M. Moran Weston II '30, as 
(from left) President Lee C. Bollinger, Greg Weston and Dean Austin Quigley applaud. 


PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 
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Faculty 

House 


Dean’s Scholarship Reception Brings 
Together Donors, Students 


Weddings & 
Special Events 

Columbia’s Faculty House, 
located on Morningside Drive 
overlooking the park, offers 
the beauty and traditions of a 
University setting and excep¬ 
tional food and service. 

During the day light streams 
through tall windows and in 
the evening the city sparkles 
against the night sky. On 
weekends the whole house can 
be devoted to your celebration. 

❖ ❖ ❖ ❖ 

For information &, 
reservations, please contact 
the Catering Manager at 

(212)854-7192 

❖ ❖ ❖ ❖ 

Columbia University 
Faculty House 
400 West 117 ,h Street 
New York, NY 10027 


T he College takes pride in its long 
history of need-blind admissions 
— admitting students on the basis 
of their talents and abilities, not their 
financial circumstances. This admissions 
policy is made possible by thousands of 
donors, many of whom have set up 
scholarship funds to directly benefit stu¬ 
dents in need. 

On November 4, in the Roone Arledge 
Auditorium of Alfred Lemer Hall, hun¬ 
dreds of scholarship donors and the stu¬ 
dents they support met for the annual 
Dean's Scholarship Reception. Some of 
the students were renewing their rela¬ 
tionship with their donors; others were 
meeting their donors for the first time. 

Dean of Alumni Affairs and Devel¬ 
opment Derek Wittner '65 highlighted 
the importance of giving back, and 


Dean of the College Austin Quigley 
pointed to the special bond between 
students and the donors who make it 
possible for them to attend the College 
and "learn to think independently." 
Quigley noted, "We are not training 
students as narrow specialists; we want 
people who are arguers, who are 
informed, who are creative." 

Speaking on behalf of the scholar¬ 
ship recipients, Michael Ciccarone '05 
noted, "Columbia University became 
the place where I grew up." An ecolo¬ 
gy, evolution and environmental biolo¬ 
gy major, Ciccarone cited the Core, his 
friends and his field research and study 
as important to his growth. He thanked 
his donors, Vona and A. James Bach 
'53, for making it all possible. 

Lisa Palladino 


Top, Dean Austin Quigley visits with Brendan Jobs '05, recipient of one of the Peter 
Gruenberger ['58] Family Scholarships. Above left, Joe Brown '66 chats with Albert Wu 
'05, one of the recipients of the Eric V. Smith scholarships. Above right, Don Margolis 
'63 meets with Paola Gonzalez '06, recipient of the James A. ['58] and Donald L. 
Margolis ['63] Scholarship. 

PHOTOS: CHRIS TAGGART 
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Which Fields Are Students Choosing? 

Declared majors in 1989 and today 

Some majors have changed since 1989, and some have not. How popular is your major today? 


Major Field 

Totals 

2004 1989 

% Totals 

2004 1989 

# of Women 

2004 1989 

# of Men 

2004 1989 

History 

298 

262 

11.5 

14.8 

127 

88 

171 

174 

English 

289 

253 

11.0 

14.3 

175 

138 

108 

115 

Political Science 

267 

311 

10.3 

17.6 

118 

110 

149 

201 

Economics 

234 

150 

9.0 

8.5 

66 

37 

168 

113 

Psychology 

152 

72 

5.9 

4.1 

103 

52 

49 

20 

Art History 

110 

32 

4.2 

1.8 

85 

28 

25 

4 

Philosophy 

95 

61 

3.7 

3.4 

30 

20 

65 

41 

Mathematics 

78 

17 

3.0 

1.0 

26 

3 

52 

14 

Anthropology 

70 

19 

2.7 

1.1 

52 

10 

18 

9 

Biological Sciences 

66 

— 

2.6 

— 

38 

— 

28 

— 

Film Studies 

59 

— 

2.3 


27 

— 

27 


Sociology 

59 

26 

2.3 

1.5 

41 

19 

18 

/ 

Neuroscience and Behavior 

57 

15 

2.2 

0.8 

39 

10 

18 

5 

Economics-Political Science 

52 

— 

2.0 


23 

— 

29 


American Studies 

50 

— 

1.9 

— 

20 

— 

30 

— 

Music 

45 

4 

1.7 

0.2 

15 


30 

— 

East Asian Studies 

43 

39 

1.7 

2.1 

23 

21 

20 

17 

Comparative Literature 

40 

51 

1.6 

2.9 

29 

32 

11 

19 

and Society 

French 

38 

13 

1.5 

0.7 

25 

11 

13 

2 

Middle East and Asian 

34 

11 

1.3 

0.6 

21 

— 

13 

— 

Languages and Cultures 

Spanish Language and 

34 

11 

1.3 

0.6 

21 

— 

13 

— 

Literature 

Urban Studies 

34 

24 

1.3 

1.4 

24 

13 

10 

11 

Physics 

33 

15 

1.3 

0.8 

9 

2 

24 

13 

Religion 

32 

20 

1.2 

1.1 

17 

12 

15 

8 

Biochemistry 

30 

38 

1.1 

2.1 

12 

17 

18 

21 

Computer Science 

30 

20 

1.1 

1.1 

7 

3 

23 

17 

Economics-Mathematics 

29 


1.1 

— 

9 

— 

20 

— 

Architecture 

28 

63 

1.1 

3.6 

14 

25 

14 

38 

Chemistry 

25 

12 

1.0 

0.7 

9 

5 

16 

7 

Classics 

24 

11 

0.9 

0.6 

12 

— 

12 

— 

Environmental Biology 

22 

— 

0.9 


12 

— 

10 

— 

Economics-Philosophy 

21 

33 

0.8 

2.4 

6 

11 

15 

32 

Visual Arts 

20 

— 

0.8 

— 

15 

— 

5 

— 

Latin American Studies 

18 

— 

0.7 

— 

14 


4 

— 

African-American Studies 

14 

— 

0.5 

— 

12 

— 

2 

— 

Dance 

14 

— 

0.5 

— 

11 

— 

3 

— 

Economics-Operations 

14 

— 

0.5 

— 

3 

— 

11 

— 

Research 

Women's and Gender Studies 

13 

11 

0.5 

0.6 

12 

— 

1 

— 

Latino Studies 

12 

— 

0.5 

— 

8 

— 

4 

— 

Mathematics-Statistics 

12 

— 

0.5 

— 

3 

— 

9 

— 

Total 

2,589 

1,771 

100% 

100% 

1,313 

781 

1,276 

990 


This chart reflects the academic majors declared by Columbia College juniors and seniors as of Fall Semester 2004. Due to double 
majors, the number of majors tallied exceeds the number of students in the junior and senior classes. In 1989, the following majors 
had fewer than 12 students: Classics, Middle East Languages and Cultures, Spanish, Women's Studies, Russian, Ancient Studies, 
Applied Mathematics, Astrophysics, German, Geological Sciences, Music, Linguistics, Pre-Engineering, Chemical Physics, Geography, 
Latin, Medieval and Renaissance Studies, and Statistics. Despite their existence as majors then, 1989 statistics offer no specific data 
regarding African-American Studies, Geophysics, Greek or Italian. 

SOURCE: OFFICE OF ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 
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What They Said 

S enator Hillary Clinton (D.-N.Y.) 
spoke at a conference on the plight 
of the Roma, or Gypsies, in present- 
day Europe, in Low Library on Novem¬ 
ber 8. "The treatment of the Roma and 
ethnic, racial and religious minorities in 
general is one that tests democracy," Clin¬ 
ton said. "The more we do to make 
democracy real in the lives of as many 
people as possible around the world, the 
closer we are to seeing democracy and 
freedom triumph for all." 

Kofi Annan, secretary general of the 
United Nations, spoke before nearly 1,000 
people at the 16th annual 
World AIDS Day Commemora¬ 
tion at the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine on December 1. 

"The AIDS pandemic stands 
alone in human experience. 

Never before have we as a peo¬ 
ple encountered such a formi¬ 
dable enemy, and only together, 
as a united people, can we fight 
it. The courage women have shown in 
this fight is matched only by the toll the 
disease has taken on them. Empowering 
women in the fight against HIV/AIDS 
must be our strategy for the future." 

Ruth Bader Ginsburg '59L, associate jus¬ 
tice of the Supreme Court, spoke on Octo¬ 
ber 21 at an event commemorating the 
50th anniversary of the court's landmark 
ruling in Brown v. Board of Education, 
which declared that the doctrine of "sepa¬ 
rate but equal" had no place in public 
education in the United States. Ginsburg 
said the ruling "propelled the human 
rights movement" in many countries and 
is part of the "evolution toward respect, in 


law and practice, for human dignity." The 
decision "came as a timely reassurance in 
may countries, where America's prestige 
had been damaged by segregation, of the 
principle that all men are created equal." 

Provost Alan Brinkley, the Allan Nevins 
Professor of American History, spoke 
after the Presidential election to an audi¬ 
ence of undergraduate history majors and 
colleagues from the department. "Repub¬ 
licans have a very clear image of where 
they stand culturally in American life, 
and Democrats don't. There needs to be a 
sense that the Democratic Party stands for 
something other than pragma¬ 
tism and tolerance, and that 
will be the challenge of the 
next wave of candidates. The 
Republicans have been bril¬ 
liantly successful in creating 
strategy, language, positions, 
rhetoric, fund raising and so 
forth to do everything they 
need to be a disciplined, elec¬ 
tion-winning organization. The Democ¬ 
rats will be at a tremendous disadvantage 
until they can find a way to do the same." 

Geoffrey Stone, professor at Chicago Law 
School and author of Perilous Times: Free 
Speech in Wartime, was the featured speak¬ 
er in the first of a series of presidential lec¬ 
tures — "Civil Liberties in Wartime" — 
held in Low Rotunda on November 30. 

"In times of war hysteria, it becomes easy 
for government officials to manipulate 
public opinion and to cause the govern¬ 
ment itself to implement programs to pre¬ 
serve partisan ends. Free speech is not just 
a personal right. It is a part of the entire 
national structure by which we exist." 


Professor Kenneth Hardy of the College 
of Human Services and Health Profes¬ 
sions at Syracuse University spoke as 
part of the School of Social Work's Distin¬ 
guished Visiting Scholars Series. "Race is 
a major organizing principle in our lives, 
but we create a sort of bifurcation 
between the outside world and the world 
here at school. To truly address race in a 
meaningful way, we need to look at how 
it plays out in our own lives and how 
that informs the school environment and 
the outside world, which are all connect¬ 
ed. We don't know how to talk about 
race, because we don't. There has to be 
some effort to push honest dialogue." 

Noam Chomsky, professor of linguistics 
at MIT, spoke at Faculty House on 
November 16 as part of the "Critical Lec¬ 
tures in American Foreign Policy" series. 
"The idea that we should adhere [to 
international law] is now an extremist 
position," he said. "The conventional 
position is that the U.S. has a unilateral 
right to resort to force when it chooses to 
do so, which is formulated by the Bush 
administration in its security strategy." 

John Sweeney, president of the AFL- 
CIO, spoke about labor's involvement 
in the immigration rights movement at 
the 10th annual David N. Dinkins Lead¬ 
ership & Policy Forum at SIPA. "Histor¬ 
ically, immigrant workers played a 
major role in building the strongest 
economy and the most vibrant democ¬ 
racy in the world," he said. "Immigrant 
workers played an important part in 
creating a strong union movement that 
lifted millions of families into the 
biggest middle class in history." 



STUDENT NEWS 

■ ALL-IVIES: The following 
Columbia athletes earned All-Ivy 
honors in fall 2004: First team: 
Caroline Bierbaum '06, women's 
cross country; Wade Fletcher 
'05, football; Thor Gestsson '05, 
men's soccer; Gerry Groothuis 
'05, men's cross country; and 
Michael Quarshie '05, football. 
Second team: Rashad Biggers 
'05, football; Whitney Booker 
'05, lacrosse; Kevin Coco '05, 
football; Delilah DiCrescenzo '05, 
women's cross country; Karl 
Dusen '05, men's cross country; 
Blake Lindberg '06, men's soc¬ 


cer; Kate Mansur '05, field 
hockey; Adie Moll '05, lacrosse; 
Shannon Munoz '07, women's 
soccer; Mark Olivier '07, men's 
cross country; Lisa Stublic '06, 
women's cross country; and 
Tenke Zoltoni '06, women's 
cross country. Honorable men¬ 
tion: Chuck Britton '05, football; 
Cathleen Cimino '08, women's 
soccer; Meghan Hurlbut '07, 
women's soccer; Niki Learned 
'07, volleyball; Kate Lombard 
'08, lacrosse; John Mulhern '07, 
men's soccer; Prosper 
Nwokocha '06, football; Eliza¬ 
beth Reeve '08, field hockey; 
and Keenan Shaw '06, football. 


Bierbaum, Coco, Dusen, Lind¬ 
berg, Quarshie and Zoltani also 
made Academic All-Ivy, along 
with Rachel Biondolillo '05, 
women's soccer; Eva Gudbjorns- 
dottir '05E, women's soccer; 

Erin Wesseldine '06, field hock¬ 
ey, and Dean Arnaoutakis '05, 
soccer. Arnaoutakis, a pre-med 
student, also was a second- 
team Academic All-American. 

u DYCKMAN: Vera Tseylikman '08, 
Brenda Cepeda '07, Alexandra 
Hernandez '05 and Katherine Paez 
'05 are the Dyckman Institute 
Scholarship Fund winners for 
2004-05. The fund provides finan¬ 


cial support to outstanding College 
students from the Washington 
Heights-lnwood area. 

■ FOOTBALL: Michael Quarshie 
'05, co-captain of the football 
team, has been named to The 
National Football Foundation & 
College Hall of Fame Scholar-Ath¬ 
lete Class, one of 15 players in 
the nation to earn the post-grad¬ 
uate scholarship. Nominees must 
have a grade point average of at 
least 3.0, have shown superior 
academic application and perfor¬ 
mance, have outstanding playing 
ability and have demonstrated 
strong leadership and citizenship. 
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AROUND THE QUADS 


John Morgan, professor of 
mathematics and depart¬ 
ment chair, has been teach¬ 
ing at Columbia since 1976. 
Morgan is from Houston and 
earned his B.S. and Ph.D. at 
Rice University. CCT recently 
caught up with him after 
class to find out more. 

Q: Where do you live? 

A: East 86th Street. 

Q: What is your 
favorite place in the world? 

A: Paris. I have an apart¬ 
ment there, though I haven't 
been there in a while. 

Q: Do you have any pets? 

A: Not unless you count my 
kids — a son who just grad¬ 
uated from Stanford and a 
daughter in ninth grade. 

Q: What is the last book 
you read? 

A: The one with a Columbia 
connection is Alexander 
Hamilton. I'm also reading 
Will in the World: How Shake¬ 


speare Became Shakespeare. 

Q: What is your favorite 
class to teach at CC? 

A: I like to mix it up. "Com¬ 
plex Variables" is a good 
one. 

Q: What's new in the math 
department? 


space (the statistics depart¬ 
ment moved out of Mathe¬ 
matics Hall) and that gave us 
room to make an undergrad¬ 
uate majors lounge, to make 
them feel like they belong 
here. Another idea is to 
enhance non-curricular math 
initiatives. The Undergradu¬ 


5 Minutes With... JOHN MORGAN 


they're here that will involve 
them and bring them togeth¬ 
er. Then we want to continue 
that connection with an 
alumni relations math group. 
Whether it begins with a 
webpage or a newsletter and 
then expands to include 
events, we want to keep 
[math major alumni] in 
touch with us. 


Q: Where is your 


A: We have been thinking 
about the major experi¬ 
ence and reworking 
parts of it. We're 
developing a broad¬ 
er spectrum of 
courses for those 
who are dedicated to 
study in the field and 
others for stu¬ 
dents with a 
basic inter¬ 
est. We 
now 
have 
more 



ate Math Society now is more 
active, and last year, our 
students ranked 11th 
out of about 300 in 
the Putnam [national 
math] exam. 

Q: What are your 
plans for alumni in 
departmental 
initiatives? 

.! We want 
to offer stu¬ 
dents 
good 
things 
when 


favorite place to have 
lunch near Columbia? 

A: Le Monde. 

Q: Coffee or tea? 

A: Espresso. 

Q: If you were not teaching 
at CC, what would you 
most likely be doing? 

A: Teaching somewhere 
else. Being a mathematician 
and teaching mathematics 
suits me so well that noth¬ 
ing else is tempting. 

Interview and photo: 
Laura Butchy 


IN MEMORIAM 

■ Denis W. Stevens, an 
acclaimed musicologist and a 
music professor at Columbia 
from 1964-76, died on April 1, 
2004, at 82. 

Stevens was born in High 
Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, 
England on March 2,1922. He 
was brought up next door to 
violinmaker Clifford Hoing, 
who, together with Stevens' 
father, encouraged his violin¬ 
playing. This helped him to win 
a scholarship from the town's 
Royal grammar school to study 
languages at Jesus College, 
Oxford, in 1940, and was to con¬ 
tribute significantly to his 
enduring friendship with famed 
violinist Yehudi Menuhin. 
Stevens studied languages 
before completing his degree 
in music. 

Stevens' war service, from 
1942-46, was spent decoding 
Japanese messages in India and 
Burma. He played in the Calcut¬ 
ta Symphony Orchestra, and it 


was here that he met many of 
his future colleagues and 
friends. From 1949-54, Stevens 
was a producer at the BBC Third 
Programme, where he arranged 
some of the first broadcasts of 
music by Antonio Vivaldi and 
Claudio Monteverdi. He taught 
at several U.S. universities from 
1955 onward, and in 1961, with 
Menuhin's support, formed the 
Accademia Monteverdiana. 

Apart from editions of the 
composer's works, Stevens pro¬ 
duced a richly annotated transla¬ 
tion of Monteverdi's 127 surviv¬ 
ing letters in 1980. Other 
publications followed, including 
journal articles on major items of 
the Old Hall Manuscript, the 
Worcester Fragments and the 
Sarum Rite. Notable among his 
books were Thomas Tomkins (1957) 
and Tudor Church Music (1966). 
Stevens was asked to advise on 
music for the 1968 film The Lion 
In Winter. The authentically 
medieval texts and melodies used 
in John Barry's score are due to 
Stevens. 


Stevens received the distin¬ 
guished Commander of the 
Order of the British Empire in 
1984. In 1995, after returning to 
London, he was appointed visit¬ 
ing professor at Goldsmiths 
College, the institution that now 


houses his extensive Monteverdi 
library. 

Married and divorced three 
times, Stevens is survived by his 
children, Daphne '75 Barnard, 
Anthony and Michael, from his 
first marriage. 


TRANSITIONS 

m Arik Thormahlen and Lar- 
iena Bell have joined the Alum¬ 
ni Office as development offi¬ 
cers. Thormahlen began his 
fund-raising career at the New 
Orleans Area Habitat for 
Humanity and followed with 
two positions at Tompkins Cort¬ 
land Community College, first as 
a development officer and then 
as capital campaign manager. 
Bell, who was a fund raiser for 
the Business School while an 
NYU undergraduate, worked 
most recently for the Central 
Park Conservancy, where she 
was manager of the Conserva¬ 
tors Program. 


■ Lara Khan has been named 
director of budget operations 
for the College. Khan has spent 
the past six years at Columbia, 
four in Student information 
Systems and two as the assis¬ 
tant director of research and 
planning for General studies. 

m Gail Hoffman, interim trea¬ 
surer and controller since May 
2004, is the university's new 
treasurer. After spending more 
than 30 years in the banking 
and financial services industry, 
she came to Columbia in July 
2003 as assistant v.p., student 
financial services. 
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IN LUMINE TUO 

■ MAYOR'S AWARDS: Two 
Columbia professors were among 
the 12 recipients of the 2004 
Mayor's Awards for Excellence in 
Science and Technology from 
New York City Mayor Michael 
Bloomberg on October 13 at the 
New York Hall of Science. The 
professors were honored for their 
breakthrough research in applied 
mathematics, biochemistry and 
physics. Nicholas J. Turro, 


William P. Schweitzer professor of 
chemistry, was given the award 
for mathematical, physical and 
engineering sciences. Turro is a 
pioneer in the research of photo¬ 
chemistry and spectroscopy, and 
shared this honor with Andrew J. 
Majda, a professor of mathematics 
at the Courant Institute of NYU. 
The young investigator award, 
which goes to scientists under 40, 
was given to Colin P. Nuckolls 
(who earned degrees from GSAS 
in 1994,1997 and 1998), assistant 


professor of chemistry, for his 
development of original designs 
for molecules. John D. McKinney, 
a tuberculosis expert who runs 
the laboratory of infection biology 
at Rockefeller University, also 
received this award. 

■ CURTIS: Gerald L. Curtis, 

Burgess Professor of Political Sci¬ 
ence, has been honored with The 
Order of the Rising Sun, Gold and 
Silver Star by the government of 
Japan for his outstanding contribu- 



Nicholas J. Turro 


tions to the study of Japan and the 
promotion of intellectual and polit¬ 
ical exchange between Japan and 
the United States. Curtis, who has 
taught at Columbia since receiving 
his Ph.D. from GSAS in 1969, is a 
prolific writer whose books and 
articles are widely read in Japan 
and elsewhere and who is well 
known to the Japanese public for 
his frequent commentaries on cur¬ 
rent affairs in the Japanese media. 
Curtis also has been a prominent 
figure in fostering Japanese-Ameri¬ 
can relations. Formerly the director 
of the U.S.-Japan Parliamentary 
Exchange Program, he was instru¬ 
mental in facilitating dialogue 
between members of Congress and 
the Japanese Diet. The decoration 
by the Japanese government also 
recognizes Curtis' contribution to 
the development of political sci¬ 
ence in Japan, where he has served 
as a visiting professor at Keio Uni¬ 
versity, the graduate Research 
Institute for Policy Studies and 
other universities. Curtis served as 
director of the Columbia's East 
Asian Institute for 14 years. 

■ NEAL: James Neal, v.p. for 
information services and Univer¬ 
sity librarian, has been appointed 
the U.S. representative to the 
Committee on Copyright and 
Other Legal Matters of the Inter¬ 
national Federation of Library 
Associations and Institutions. 

Neal was nominated by five 
American associations: the Amer¬ 
ican Library Association, the 
Association of Research Libraries, 
the American Association of Law 
Libraries, the Medical Library 
Association and the Special 
Libraries Association. Neal was a 
committee member from 1998- 
2001 and an expert resource 
person from 2001-04. a 


nil imni@ml i j m bin 


Now you and your fellow graduates can 
secure a lifelong Columbia e-mail address. 



Register with alumni@columbia, 
the University’s alumni e-mail 
forwarding service. 


To learn more, visit the development 
and alumni relations Web site: 

www.columbia.edu/cu/alumni/forward 
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Roar Lion Roar 

Bierbaum Earns Cross Country All-America 

Men, women sweep Heptagonal Ivy Championships for first time 

By Alex Sachare 71 


C arolyn Bierbaum '06, in only 
her fourth varsity race at 
Columbia, finished third 
among 248 runners in the 
NCAA Cross Country 
Championships on November 22 at Terre 
Haute, Ind. It was the finest finish ever in 
the NCAAs by any Columbia cross coun¬ 
try runner, male or female, and led the 
Lions to their second straight 13th place 
finish in the 31-team field. 

This event capped a brilliant cross 
country season in which Bierbaum ear¬ 
lier became the first Columbia woman 
to win an individual title at the Heptag¬ 
onal Ivy Championships, where Colum¬ 
bia's men and women swept the team 
crowns for the first time. 

"This has been an amazing season for 
Caroline," said head women's cross coun¬ 
try coach Craig Lake. "In just two months, 
she won the Ivy League championship in 
a strong field and finished third in the 
NCAA Championships, making All- 
America. Caroline has really come far." 

Bierbaum was running between 15th 
and 20th place at the midway point of 
the Nationals. "I was making my way up 
to the front gradually," she said. "I had a 
lot left as people were falling back." 

"She ran a smart race, ran with confi¬ 
dence, and people just kept coming back 
to her," said Lake. "She was passing 
people effortlessly." 

Providence senior Kim Smith, undefeated in track or cross 
country for the past year, won the women's title in 20:08.5, 18 
seconds ahead of Renee Metevier of Colorado, who finished 
four seconds ahead of Bierbaum. Tenke Zoltani '06 was 
Columbia's next highest finisher, at 90th, followed by Lisa 
Stublic '06, 99th; Carmen Ballard '08, 129th; and Delilah 
DiCrescenzo '05,168th. 

One week later, Bierbaum was named one of four finalists 
for the Honda Sports Award as the nation's outstanding 
women's collegiate cross country competitor. 

Bierbaum, who grew up on Manhattan's East Side, is a trans¬ 
fer student from Duke, where she finished 34th in the 2002 
Nationals as a first-year student, good enough to be named All 
America. She transferred after that year — "I didn't want to go 
to school in the city since I grew up here, but I guess I realized 
that I needed it," she told the Columbia Daily Spectator — but was 
sidelined for the better part of a year by low iron counts, running 
only junior varsity races in 2003. She missed the 2003-04 indoor 


and outdoor track seasons and was not 
expected to compete in cross country this 
fall, but after working out on her own 
during the summer and early fall, she 
joined the team in time to win the 
Lafayette Invitational on October 16. 

Two weeks later, Bierbaum led the 
Lions to their third consecutive Heptag¬ 
onal women's championship at Van 
Cortlandt Park in the Bronx. Mean¬ 
while, Gerry Groothuis '05 and Karl 
Dusen '05 led the men to only their sec¬ 
ond Heptagonal crown, marking the 
first time in the 27 years since men and 
women both began racing for the title 
that Columbia has enjoyed a sweep. 

"It's been our goal to win the women's 
and men's races for a couple of years," said 
Lake. "We were so close each year, but we 
couldn't do it until now." 

"This year was a different environ¬ 
ment, a different feeling," said Willy 
Wood, director of men's and women's 
track and field. "You could sense it on 
the first day of practice. [The runners] 
had a different focus this year. They 
were on a mission." 

Cornell's Kate Boyles led the 
women's field for most of the race, but 
Bierbaum rallied and passed her to win, 
covering the 3.1-mile course in 17:12.2, 
the fastest time in the Heps since 1982 
and only 2.4 seconds off the meet 
record. Six other Columbia runners finished in the top 17 — 
Zoltani was ninth, DeCrescenzo 12th, Stublic 14th, Ballard 
15th, Hilary Bontz '06 16th and Laura Meyers '07 17th. In the 
team scoring, which is based on one point for each placing by 
a school's top five finishers, Columbia won with 51 points; 
Princeton was second with 64 and Yale third with 73. 

Groothuis finished seventh in the five-mile men's race with a 
time of 24:57.9. Dusen was 12th, followed by Mark Olivier '07, 
14th; Steve Vilt '06E, 16th; and Brian Homeck '07,21st. The team 
had to wait a few moments before the final standings were deter¬ 
mined. "Coach Wood started walking over toward us, his head 
down," said Groothuis. "I see him, and then he gives us a little 
smirk. As soon as I saw his smile, I knew it. I erupted. This was 
one of the happiest days of my life." Columbia had scored 70 
points for the victory, beating Dartmouth by nine points, the 
same margin by which Brown had topped the Lions — and pre¬ 
vented a Columbia sweep — a year ago. Q 


Alex Sachare '71 is the editor of Columbia College Today. 
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Kraft Honored 
At Hamilton 
Award Dinner 

Photos: Eileen Barroso 

A s Robert K. Kraft '63 received the 

Alexander Hamilton Medal for dis¬ 
tinguished service and accomplish¬ 
ment, he thought back to a time 
some four decades earlier. 

“When I was a senior, Dwight Eisenhower 
won this award," said Kraft, founder and chair¬ 
man of the Boston-based Kraft Group of Compa¬ 
nies, who is perhaps best-known as the owner of 
the two-time Super Bowl champion New England 
Patriots. “This is something I never dreamed of." 

More than 450 people filled Low Rotunda on 
November 18 to honor Kraft, who said he was 
“truly honored to be selected to receive this award 
in the 250th anniversary year of the founding of 
this great university." President Lee C. Bollinger 
presented Kraft with the Hamilton Medal and 
noted that Kraft, a trustee emeritus and benefactor 
of the Robert K. Kraft Family Center for Jewish 
Student Life, “has given back as much as anyone 
has to this university. He has an impulse to help, a 
mentoring quality, that is special." 

“Robert Kraft is a man of extraordinary achieve¬ 
ment and generosity," said Dean Austin Quigley. 
“He has a remarkable talent for leadership com¬ 
bined with a generous spirit." 

Among those in attendance were Commission¬ 
ers Paul Tagliabue of the National Football League 
and David Stern of the National Basketball Associ¬ 
ation, who also chairs Columbia's Board of Trust¬ 
ees. They co-chaired the dinner with Charles K. 
Gifford, chair of Bank of America, who toasted 
Kraft and his wife by saying, “With all their suc¬ 
cess, Robert and Myra understand that real success 
is giving back. Philanthropy is their middle name." 

Among the speakers at the dinner were 
Dianne Murphy, Columbia's new director of ath¬ 
letics, and Charlotte Jacobs '05, who provided a 
student perspective on College life. 

Alex Sachare '71 
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1. President Lee C. 

Bollinger presents the 
Alexander Hamilton Medal 
to Robert K. Kraft '63 as 
Dean Austin Quigley (sec¬ 
ond from right) and Bob 
Berne '60, president of the 
Alumni Association, look on. 

2. Kraft chats with Marty 
Kaplan '61 (left), former 
president of the Alumni 
Association, and Richard 
Witten '75, chair of the 
Board of Visitors, before 
the dinner. 

3. Charlotte Jacobs '05 
spoke on students' behalf. 

4. Kraft offers words of 
advice to new Athletics 
Director Dianne Murphy. 

5. Kraft shares a lighter 
moment with David Stern 
(right), chair of the Board 
of Trustees, and Bollinger. 

6. Kraft and his wife, Myra, 
enter Low Library Rotunda. 

7. Joining Kraft are NFL 
Commissioner Paul 
Tagliabue (left) and 
Columbia head football 
coach Bob Shoop. 

8. Quigley visits with Col¬ 
lege students and alumni 
during the dinner. 
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Barack Obama ’83 

Is He the New Face of 
The Democratic Party? 

By Shira Boss-Bicak '93 

PHOTOS: DAVID KATZ/OBAMA FOR ILLINOIS 

B arack Obama '83 was sworn in this month as the sole 
African American in the U.S. Senate, and only the fifth 
in history. He is the highest-ranking African-American 
elected official in the United States. 


But that's not all he is being celebrated for. After 
delivering an eloquent, energizing keynote address at 
the Democratic National Convention last July, Obama 
became a national figure whom some are calling the 
future of the Democratic Party. Politicians from both 
sides of the aisle acknowledge that he has a natural 
ability — partly stemming from his biracial and itiner¬ 
ant background — to connect with a range of people, 
to bring opposing sides together and to move policy 
forward. 

"He's a rare package of brains, values and personali¬ 
ty," says John Bouman, an advocate who has worked 
with Obama on policy issues. "What you see is the real 
deal. It's a good break for all of us that he chose politics." 

A year ago, Obama was a little-known state senator 
from Illinois elbowing a half-dozen other candidates 
for the Democratic nomination to run for the U.S. Sen¬ 
ate. Few people outside of his home state had any rea¬ 
son to know of, or care about, "the skinny kid with the 
funny name," as he likes to describe himself. 



Obama burst onto the 
national political scene 
by delivering a rousing 
keynote address at the 
Democratic National 
Convention in Boston. 


Then, last March, he won the nomination, 
and national press coverage soon followed. 
Early articles included a feature in The New 
Yorker, and a long Salon.com essay about him 
written by his friend, novelist Scott Turow, 
heralding "The new face of the Democratic 
Party — and America." 

The Kerry campaign took notice, and 
tapped Obama to deliver the coveted keynote 
address at the party's convention. That really 
did it: The media wanted to know what was so 
special about Obama, and when they found 
out — Obama related his personal story with¬ 
in his convention address, and his message of 
unity resonated with people across the coun¬ 
try — the attention escalated like a sky¬ 
scraper's express elevator. 


Television and radio interviews, magazine and 
newspaper profiles, hundreds of guest appearance 
invitations and national fan mail followed. Nobody 
was making quips about his name anymore, except 
for Obama himself, who continued to relish a joke he 
tells about how people mistake his name for Alaba¬ 
ma or "Yo Mama," and David Letterman, who fea¬ 
tured a Top-10 list of "Ways to Mispronounce Barack 
Obama." 

Obama became so popular, and so far ahead in the 
general election polls, that he contributed some of his 
campaign time and money to boost the cause of fellow 
Democratic candidates. At 43, with a political career that 
included only eight years as an Illinois state senator, 
Obama was catapulted to national stardom and became 
the new darling of the Democratic Party. 

And it is not only the Democrats who are interested 
in this "rock star politician," as he has been called. The 
day after Obama won the Senatorial election. President 
George W. Bush called him, announcing, "You're one 
articulate fella!" The two ended up chatting for 10 min¬ 
utes, according to one of Obama's aides. Two weeks 
later, Obama accepted an invitation to the White House 
and had breakfast with President Bush, Vice President 
Dick Cheney and political strategist Karl Rove. 

"Here's a guy who hasn't served a day in the Senate, 
and I just saw an 'Obama '08' [for President] button," 
says David Axelrod, Obama's friend and media con¬ 
sultant. "It's out of control." 

Other politicians might be envious of the attention 
Obama is receiving, but those who have worked with 
him say his newfound popularity is deserved. "This 
is a guy who's not just the product of a PR cam- 
paign," says Dick Devine, state's attorney for Cook 
County, which includes Chicago. "He has real intelli¬ 
gence and real substance." 

"He was not a traditional Democratic candidate, and 
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“You’re one articulate fella .”— President George W. Bush 


he won't be a traditional senator/' says Valerie Jarrett, Obama's 
finance committee chair. "He has the ability to reach across the 
aisle and an extraordinary ability to connect with people: rich, 
poor, black, white, farmers and CEOs. That has a lot to do with 
how he was raised." 

Obama embodies diversity. Associated Press reporter Christo¬ 
pher Wills dubbed him a "one-man American melting pot." As 
Obama liked to say when introducing himself to crowds on the 
campaign trail, "My name comes from Kenya, and my accent 
comes from Kansas." 

O bama was bom in 1961 in Hawaii to a white woman 
from Kansas and a black man who came from Kenya 
to study at the University of Hawaii, where the two 
met in 1960. They were married for a brief time. His 
father, also named Barack, went on to graduate studies at Har¬ 
vard and then back to Kenya, where he had two other families, 
one with a Kenyan wife from before his mar¬ 
riage to Barack's mother, and another with a 
second American wife. Obama saw his father 
one more time, several years later, and grew 
up idolizing him. Obama's Midwestern moth¬ 
er nurtured her son's appreciation of and 
identification with black culture. 

Obama, who is married to an African- 
American woman from Chicago, describes 
himself as an African American, and says he 
is "rooted in the black community but not 
limited to it." 

People have been asking him recently, if he's 
half white, why does he describe himself as an 
African American? He responds that the term 
African American denotes one has two sides to 
his heritage. "And I would broaden that and 
say, by definition if you're an American, you're 
a hybrid person," Obama said recently on the 
television program Charlie Rose. "All you have 
to do is look at these white suburban kids who 
are wearing baggy pants and listening to 
Snoop Dogg to get a sense of how cross-pollination has taken place 
between cultures." 

Obama's heritage goes beyond black and white. When he was 
6, his mother remarried, to an Indonesian student she met at the 
University of Hawaii, and the family moved to Jakarta, where a 
half-sister, Maya, was bom. After spending two years in a Mus¬ 
lim school and two years in a Catholic one, Obama was sent back 
to Hawaii to be raised by his Kansan grandparents, a furniture 
salesman and a bank employee who lived in a small apartment. 

Obama went by the name Barry and got on the wrong track 
as an adolescent. He shunned school, spent much time playing 
basketball and turned to drinking and smoking marijuana, even 
experimenting with cocaine. Obama described this period of his 
life in his 1995 memoir. Dreams From My Father: A Story of Race 
and Inheritance. "I guess you'd have to say I wasn't a politician 
when I wrote the book," Obama told The New Yorker. Now that 
the transgressions are public information, he makes the best of 
the disclosure. "I wanted to show how and why some kids, 
maybe especially young black men, flirt with danger and self- 
destruction," he said. 


On the eve of delivering his keynote address at the Democ¬ 
ratic convention, Obama explained on the television program 
Meet the Press, "Fortunately, I think that my family had such 
strong values, very much Midwestern values, that I pulled out 
of that funk, and was able to succeed." 

Obama says he was still goofing off for the first two years of 
college, which he spent at Occidental in Los Angeles. He con¬ 
tinued to play basketball, which friends say he is still quite 
good at, and was involved in other organized activities. He also 
spent "a lot of time having fun." 

He changed course junior year when he transferred to Colum¬ 
bia. "I realized I wanted to be in a more vibrant, urban environ¬ 
ment," he says. As a transfer student, he didn't receive housing, 
so lived off campus in various makeshift arrangements, such as 
living in one bedroom of a three-bedroom apartment, and renting 
a sixth-floor walk-up with slanting floors on the East Side, "just 
north of gentrifkation," as he describes it. 

As he pursued a political science degree, 
specializing in international relations, Obama 
says he was somewhat involved with the 
Black Students Organization and participated 
in anti-apartheid activities. "Mostly, my years 
at Columbia were an intense period of study," 
he says. "When I transferred, I decided to 
buckle down and get serious. I spent a lot of 
time in the library. I didn't socialize that much. 
I was like a monk." 

Obama says it is difficult to separate his col¬ 
lege experience at Columbia from the urban 
experience of living in New York City, and his 
memoir offers little about his time on campus. 
One noteworthy event during Obama's col¬ 
lege years, however, was his learning in 1982 
of his father's death from a car accident. It was 
not until years later, however, when Obama's 
older half-sister visited him in Chicago, that he 
learned how inaccurate his image of his father 
had been. After working for an American oil 
company in Kenya and then for Kenya's Min¬ 
istry of Tourism, the economist fell out of favor with the govern¬ 
ment, was blacklisted from finding work and was socially outcast. 
He became a heavy drinker, turned abusive to his American wife 
and eventually was destitute, borrowing money from relatives for 
food, as Obama describes his sister's account in his memoir. 

"All my life, I had carried a single image of my father ... The 
brilliant scholar, the generous friend, the upstanding leader. 
That image had suddenly vanished," Obama wrote. "Replaced 
by ... what? A bitter drunk? An abusive husband? A defeated, 
lonely bureaucrat? To think that all my life I had been wrestling 
with nothing more than a ghost! The king is overthrown, I 
thought. ... Whatever I do, it seems, I won't do much worse 
than that, I thought." 

U pon graduating from Columbia, Obama attempted a 
career as a community organizer. He wrote that 
when classmates weren't sure what that was, he did¬ 
n't have a sufficient answer for them. "Instead, I'd 
pronounce the need for change," he wrote. "Change in the White 
House, where Reagan and his minions were carrying on their 
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“He has real intelligence and real substance. ” — Dick Devine 


dirty deeds. Change in the Congress, compliant and corrupt. 
Change in the mood of the country, manic and self-absorbed. 
Change won't come from the top, I would say. Change will come 
from a mobilized grass roots. 

"That's what I'll do. I'll organize black folks. At the grass 
roots. For change." 

Obama wrote letters to community organizations all around 
the country asking for a job, but received no positive responses. 
He ended up working as a research analyst at a consulting com¬ 
pany before being promoted to financial writer. "I had my own 
office, my own secretary and money in the bank," he says in his 
book. But he left to pursue his original goal of activism. For six 
months, Obama carried on another letter-writing campaign seek¬ 
ing a job and worked with an environmental group to encourage 
City College students to recycle. At last, he landed a job with a 
nonprofit in Chicago. 

Obama drove to his new home, not knowing anyone there, 
and worked for three years in low-income 
neighborhoods helping churches create job 
training programs and advocating school 
reform. 

In his late 20s, Obama attended Harvard 
Law School, where he received national pub¬ 
licity when he became the first African-Amer¬ 
ican president of Harvard Law Review. Publish¬ 
ers contacted him about telling his life story, 
and he began to work on his memoir, which 
was published in 1995. It had a 15,000-copy 
print run but didn't win a large readership 
and soon slipped out of print. Last summer, in 
the midst of Obama-mania, stray copies start¬ 
ed selling on eBay for 10 times the original 
cover price. In August, a division of Random 
House reissued it in paperback, and the book 
promptly climbed to The New York Times 
paperback nonfiction bestseller list. 

Obama spent one summer during law 
school as a summer associate in Chicago at 
the prestigious law firm Sidley & Austin. His 
mentor there was a first-year associate, Michelle Robinson, a 
Princeton and Harvard Law graduate who, despite resisting his 
initial advances, married Obama in 1992, the year after he grad¬ 
uated from law school. 

"He could have written his ticket anywhere and made a fortune 
in industry or at a law firm," says Axelrod, the media adviser. 
Instead, Obama went the route of lower-paying but more gratify¬ 
ing work, as did his wife. "I always felt that the value of a really 
good education is you can take more risks," Obama said in 
November on Charlie Rose. "Ultimately, if I really need a job, if I've 
got to pay the bills. I'm going to be able to find one." 

As a public-interest lawyer in Chicago, Obama worked on 
cases involving voting rights, employment discrimination and 
low-income housing. He also took a position as a lecturer at 
the University of Chicago Law School, where he taught con¬ 
stitutional law and a seminar on civil rights, until taking leave 
a year ago. "They'd love nothing better than to have him as a 
tenured professor," says Abner Mikva, a former Congressman 
and a friend and colleague of Obama's at the University of 
Chicago. "His student ratings are off the charts." 


In 1995, at his friends' urging, Obama ran for political office. 
"I think that the reason I got into politics was simply because 
I saw the law as being inadequate to the task," he explained 
on Charlie Rose. "It's very difficult to bring about social change 
at this point through the courts. [And] community organizing 
was too localized and too small." 

In 1996, Obama won the race for state senator representing Illi¬ 
nois' 13th district, which includes Hyde Park, the South Side and 
the University of Chicago. Unfortunately, it was at the cost of some 
political sore feelings. He had entered the race because the would- 
be incumbent. Democrat Alice Palmer, decided to run for a Con¬ 
gressional seat rather than for re-election as a state senator. Obama 
initially had her blessing to run for her state senate seat. When she 
lost the Congressional race, however, she decided to run for re-elec¬ 
tion in the senate and asked Obama to step aside. He refused, and 
she withdrew. Obama later called it "an unfortunate situation." 

Obama admits to a fiercely competitive streak, yet he hasn't 
made any apparent enemies. In addition to 
being personable, he is tall and athletic, with 
a dazzling smile. In Springfield, the seat of 
Illinois politics, he joined in a regular 6:30 
a.m. basketball game and took part in a long- 
running bipartisan poker game with other 
legislators. He has taken up golf in recent 
years and honed his skills so as not to be 
beaten too easily, an associate says. He is 
known for remembering things, large and 
small, and he doesn't like to disappoint any¬ 
one. He is a charmer, for sure, whose only 
obvious defect might be that he hasn't been 
able to give up smoking (cigarettes, that is). 

Obama is a longtime member of the con¬ 
gregation of Trinity United Church of Christ. 
His pastor was the first person he thanked by 
name in his election night victory speech last 
November. Obama's wife is the director of the 
office of community affairs at the University 
of Chicago Hospitals, and they have two 
daughters, Malia (6) and Sasha (3). Obama 
says that his favorite leisure pursuit is "rolling on the floor with 
my 3-year-old and 6-year-old and spending time with my family." 
He takes time out for movies and is "looking forward to the time 
when I'll again be able to read a book, and not just a policy brief." 

A s a state senator, Obama chaired the Public Health and 
Welfare Committee and championed a number of 
social justice issues. One of his first efforts was working 
on the state's implementation of the federal welfare 
reform of 1996. "At the time, he was close to being a freshman, 
and was in the minority in the state senate, and yet he managed 
to be extraordinarily important and influential on that issue," says 
Bouman, advocacy director of the Shriver National Center on 
Poverty Law in Chicago. Obama subsequently sponsored a bill, 
which passed into law, to require the state to share its data on the 
welfare program with researchers. (Some states won't disclose 
such data.) "It isn't all that sexy, but if you're a serious, thinking 
person who cares about public policy as well as politics, it was a 
forward-thinking thing to do," Bouman says. 

The state senator also took on the issue of curbing racial profiling. 



Obama speaks at the Chicago Federa¬ 
tion of Labor's rally on Labor Day at 
Navy Pier. 
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advocated expanding health insurance coverage for the poor, and 
sponsored a bill to require videotaping police interrogations in 
homicide cases. Obama was among the lawmakers recruited by 
prosecutors to reform the juvenile justice code. "He was one of the 
few legislators who had 1) read the proposed legislation, 2) under¬ 
stood the major issues and 3) was willing to sit down and discuss 
the substantive points," says Devine, Cook County prosecutor. 

Obama's agenda is liberal. He's not interested in sacrificing his 
values, nor will he be swayed by public opinion polls, those who 
work with him say. Yet he is a pragmatist. Bouman says Obama 
is the man to manage the situation "when there are competing 
interests and entrenched opinions or real battle lines drawn. 
Some things got done in Illinois because Barack got the sides to 
sit down and talk to each other and hammer something out." 

On Meet the Press after the election, host Tim Russert asked 
Obama if it is possible to negotiate on divisive issues such as 
abortion. "Well, look, I think some are more difficult than others," 
Obama replied, and went on to give an example of finding com¬ 
mon ground. "There's no doubt that on the issue of abortion, 
oftentimes it's very difficult to split the difference," he said, 
"although we can agree on the notion that none of us are pro¬ 
abortion, and all of us would like to see a reduction in unwanted 
pregnancies, for example, and we 
could focus on those issues." 

Obama criticizes the nastiness of 
politics, trumpets positive messages 
and likes to say that Americans are 
ready for politicians who "can dis¬ 
agree without being disagreeable," a 
phrase he adopted from the late Illi¬ 
nois Senator Paul Simon. 

Not many skeletons have been 
exhumed from Obama's closet. 

Salon.com's "Muckraker" columnist 
went on a mission to harvest some 
dirt on Obama's environmental 
record, but ended up declaring, "This 
guy is a bona fide, card-carrying, 
bleeding-heart greenie." Despite 
openly fretting about his family's financial stress, Obama appar¬ 
ently hasn't accepted any side payments from special interests. 
"He's absolutely clean," Bouman says. "Nobody can pay for as 
much as a Coke for him, and that's not the culture in Springfield, 
Illinois. It's pretty much no holds barred." 

Raising money for campaigns, which includes the necessity 
of appeals to personal friends and deep-pocketed community 
figures, was until recently a trying experience for Obama. "He 
wasn't comfortable with the process," Mikva says, "but he 
learned to be really comfortable with it." 

Not, however, before insufficient funds was one factor that 
sank a bid for a seat in the U.S. House of Representatives. In 
2000, against the advice of some more experienced politi¬ 
cians, Obama challenged the Democratic incumbent, Bobby 
Rush. "A lot of people were frustrated with the incumbent 
and came to Barack and asked him to run," says Dan 
Shomon, who managed that campaign. They raised $535,000, 
not enough for television ads, Shomon says. Obama was 
stomped in the primary; he said he learned from the experi¬ 
ence, and went back to the state senate. 


T wo years later, Obama announced he was running 
for U.S. senator. The incumbent, Republican Peter 
Fitzgerald, was retiring. It was a long shot. "The 
announcement was received respectably, but people 
didn't believe we could win," Axelrod says. "There were 
many turns of fortune in this thing." 

The first challenge was fund raising. "It was an uphill battle at 
the beginning," Jarrett says. "State senate is very different from 
statewide office." Obama didn't have much name recognition 
outside of his district, and with a crowded field of seven candi¬ 
dates in the primaries, there were other places for Democrats to 
send their money. Even many of those who did contribute, Jar¬ 
rett says, did so saying that while they wanted to support him, 
they didn't think he could win the race. "It was discouraging at 
times, because people who should have been with us — funders, 
labor and political leaders — weren't with us," Axelrod says. 

Among the competitors were a popular state comptroller 
and a businessman who spent $29 million on his campaign. 
Obama raised $6 million in the primary, enough to get on TV 
and introduce himself to a broader constituency. His message 
got across. On March 16, he won the primary with 53 percent 
of the votes — more than his six rivals combined. That's when 
the national attention started and 
money began to flow more easily; 
the campaign raised another $15 
million for the general election. 

"Every single break that Obama 
didn't get in the Congressional race, 
he got in the Senate race," says 
Shomon, political director of the 
Obama campaign. "There were a lot 
of factors aligned to our benefit." 

One big break came in June, when 
Obama's would-be formidable Repub¬ 
lican opponent, Jack Ryan, a wealthy 
former Goldman Sachs partner, with¬ 
drew from the race amidst news of a 
sex scandal. That sent Republican 
Party leaders scrambling to find a 
replacement candidate, and Obama later joked on The Late Show 
With David Letterman that the Republicans "couldn't find anyone 
out of the 12 million people in Illinois to run against me." Ryan was 
replaced by Marylander Alan Keyes, an African American who 
worked in the Reagan administration and has run for president. 

More good fortune came in the form of the Kerry campaign 
inviting Obama to deliver the convention's keynote address. 
"They wanted somebody to represent the diversity of the party, 
and people knew he was a good speaker," Shomon says. 

Obama is a natural and polished orator. What he has had to 
work on, those who know him say, are his one-on-one connec¬ 
tions. During his eight years in the state senate, Obama spent 
more time with his constituents and learned to be an attentive lis¬ 
tener, they say. Those ski lls were essential in connecting with 
statewide voters during the Senate campaign. Obama success¬ 
fully appealed to inner-city blacks and suburban professionals as 
well as downstate farmers and factory workers. When he 
reached out to the state's rural areas, he was able to relate to the 
farmers there because "those folks were very much like the 
grandparents from Kansas who raised him," Axelrod says. 
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“The American people are looking for common-sense, practical solutions.” 


Obama drafted the convention speech on paper during two 
nights in a hotel room during the campaign. He writes all of his 
speeches, bills and other important documents, according to 
Shomon. When Obama finished the draft of the speech, he 
faxed a copy to Axelrod, who says, "I was reading it and hand¬ 
ing each page to my wife, and my mouth was agape, because 
it was beautiful and profound. How many people in public life 
can write like this?" Axelrod says the consultants and the 
Kerry camp recommended few changes, and 80 percent of the 
final speech was the same as the original draft. 

It was a hit. What first struck the audience was Obama's fam¬ 
ily's story. He said his foreign father "grew up herding goats, 
went to school in a tin-roof shack." He described his paternal 
grandfather working in the kitchen as a servant to the British. 
Obama talked about his maternal grandfather "working on oil 
rigs and farms through most of the Depression," enlisting to 
serve in World War II the day after the Pearl Harbor attack and 
coming home after the war to study on the G.I. Bill. 

"[My parents] would give me an African name, Barack, or 
'blessed,' believing that in a tolerant America, your name is no 
barrier to success," he said. "They imagined me going to the best 
schools in the land, even though they weren't rich, because in a 
generous America you don't have to 
be rich to achieve your potential." 

Obama delivered a positive mes¬ 
sage of diversity and unity and 
described "the true genius of Ameri¬ 
ca" as being "that we can say what we 
think, write what we think, without 
hearing a sudden knock on the door. 

That we can have an idea and start our 
own business without paying a bribe. 

That we can participate in the political 
process without fear of retribution, 
and that our votes will be counted, at 
least, most of the time." 

He addressed "fellow Americans, 

Democrats, Republicans, Indepen¬ 
dents ..." His attacks on the Bush 
administration were descriptive rather than combative. He 
said, for instance, "If there's an Arab-American family being 
rounded up without benefit of an attorney or due process, that 
threatens my civil liberties." 

Obama said he had a message for "the pundits [who] like to 
slice and dice our country into Red States and Blue States ... We 
worship an awesome God in the Blue States, and we don't like 
federal agents poking around in our libraries in the Red States. We 
coach Little League in the Blue States and yes, we've got some gay 
friends in the Red States. There are patriots who opposed the war 
in Iraq and there are patriots who supported the war in Iraq." 

The message seemed to work, for the Democratic Party and, 
especially, for Obama himself. "He was shot out of a cannon," 
Axelrod says. Seemingly every media outlet wanted to do a 
story about him, his ratings in his senatorial race jumped and he 
received thousands of invitations to events and to podiums. He 
became, while still running for his first national office, a nation¬ 
al celebrity. "He's really on stage 24/7 now," Shomon says. "He 
can't go to the bathroom without someone recognizing him." 

Friends and supporters have grown mildly concerned at the 


amount of attention that Obama has received. "He's risen so fast 
that it's very hard, for anyone, not to inhale some of this mar¬ 
velous national press he's been getting," says Mikva, his friend 
and political mentor. "If you start to believe that you can't do 
wrong and that you walk on water, you stop asking for advice, 
and it will be your downfall." 

Mikva and others close to Obama say, however, that they 
believe he can handle it as well as anyone. And if he should 
stumble over his ego, his wife can be relied upon to prune it. 

"I've been blessed with a relatively calm, steady tempera¬ 
ment and am someone who reminds myself that it's never as 
good as it seems and never as bad as it seems," Obama says. 

W ith a campaign motto of "Yes we can," Obama 
won 70 percent of the vote. He likes to point out 
that he shared one million voters with Bush, 
confirmation of his theory that the Red and 
Blue America characterization is an oversimplification and 
that many individuals are conflicted about which party to 
identify with. "The American people are a non-ideological 
people," Obama said after the election on Meet the Press. "They 
very much are looking for common-sense, practical solutions 
to the problems that they face." 

Obama is eager to solve problems, 
yet realistic about his place in the Sen¬ 
ate. "I rank 99th in seniority and I'm in 
a minority party that took some hits in 
the last election," he says. "There's a 
large gap between the power that I'll 
wield in Washington and the enor¬ 
mous needs that I see in Illinois, such 
as healthcare, lack of well-paying jobs 
and need for education reform. 

"What I do expect to be able to 
accomplish is where there are issues 
that everyone agrees need to be 
worked on. I'll be able to insinuate 
myself into the debate and see that 
voices that otherwise would be left 
behind are introduced into those negotiations." 

As for speculation that he could be the country's first black 
president, Obama says that he will not run for anything in 2008. 
He is quick to temper high expectations and scrying about his 
lofty political future with quips about how he doesn't yet know 
where the Senate bathrooms are, and how he'll be "sharpening 
pencils and scrubbing floors" for the first few years. 

"He says that the first thing is for him to learn to be a first- 
rate senator," says Jarrett, the finance committee chair. "If that 
leads to something else one day, fabulous. But first things first." 

To read the full text of Barack Obama '83's keynote address at the 
Democratic National Convention in Boston, please log on to www. 
college.columbia.edu/cct/. Q 

Contributing writer Shira Boss-Bicak '93 is writing a book about 
money that tells the Joneses' side of the story, showing that we are all 
better off with more honesty and contentment and less comparison 
and envy. Tentatively titled The Money Next Door, it is scheduled 
to be published next year by Warner. 
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Still Railing 

After All 

These Years 

Cartoonist R.J. Matson ’85 skewers politicians on all sides in trying to “get it right.” 



in this New York 
Observer cartoon. Mat- 
son shows John 
Edwards trying to 
loosen up John Kerry 
during the presidential 
campaign. Opposite, 
two of Matson's Spec¬ 
tator cartoons. 
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GENERAL BACKGROUND -NOT REQUIRED READING^. 



By Claire Lui '00 

you attended Columbia in the past 50 years, 
you're familiar with the scene in R.J. Matson 
'85's Spectator comic strip: a student with a table 
set up on College Walk, handing out pamphlets 
and shouting slogans. After all, this is Colum¬ 
bia, where diversity of opinion is valued and the tendency to 
question just about everything is common among students. 

But the pamphlet in this comic strip isn't protesting Vietnam 
or Iraq or any conflict in between; it's for "Students Against 
Bad Things." Explaining his rationale, the spiky-haired charac¬ 
ter yells, "Because it's bad! That's why!" 


It's an early expression of Matson's recipe for humor — a 
base of politics, with mild mockery and a dash of silliness for 
spice. His comic strip, "College Walk," appeared in Spectator 
from 1982-85, and culminated in a full-page Dante-esque 
drawing of hellish occupations, with politics occupying the 
bottom rung. It was a prophetic comment. Matson has gone 
on to earn a living skewering politicians with his weekly car¬ 
toons for The New York Observer, Roll Call and a monthly back 
page drawing for City Limits. His work also has appeared in 
The New Yorker, The Nation and MAD Magazine. 

Though Matson cringes at the style of his college strips, it's 
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"I'D LIKE TO SEE TIGER WOODS DO THIS!" 


easy to see that the same mind produced his more recent 
comics. Encouraged by Spectator editor-in-chief Steven Wald- 
man '84, Matson used "College Walk" to poke fun at every¬ 
thing from a student takeover of Studio 54 to the beginning of 
co-education. "One of my great pleasures at school was that 
my cartoons would appear on people's doors/' Matson 
remembers. "I got a lot of positive reinforcement." Says Wald- 
man, "He was a genius, even in college!" 

After graduation, Matson was an art director at The Wash¬ 
ington Monthly (founded by Charles Peters '49) alongside edi¬ 
tors Waldman and Matt Cooper '84 before moving back to 
New York and becoming a full-time freelancer. 

One of Matson's most famous cartoons, posted on numer¬ 
ous websites, is a rendering of the Presidential Seal being 
unzipped, with a top button unbuttoned (see page 20). Drawn 


when the Monica Lewinsky scandal broke, the image captured 
the incident succinctly and wordlessly. 

Despite that cartoon, Matson liked President Clinton and 
comments, "The great politicians have an air of theater about 
them." Cartoonists, he says, are "playing with these personas 
that politicians have set up. Politics forces everybody to take 
stands on certain sides of the issues and to play roles that they 
probably wouldn't take if you sat them down outside the 
realm of politics. So you're aware that it's an act. You almost 
hate the act more than you hate the actor." 

In fact, Matson's political feelings don't impact his cartoons. 
"The way cartoonists think about it is: 'Who is the easiest to 
draw? Who's impossible?' " he says, laughing. "The politi¬ 
cians who are easiest to draw are the ones who become char¬ 
acters because they're larger than life." 
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" 1 DON'T KNOW WHETHER TO GIVE YOU GUYS AN "A"OR AN "F7 " 


As a cartoonist, 

you're caught between 

two worlds; 

you're not really a writer 
and you're not really a 

fine artist 


Matson grew up as part of an expatriate family in Brussels, 
a bit of an outsider. "The notion of what's American is so 
sharply defined," he says, "and when you're further away 
from something, you can see it more clearly." Matson moved 
back to Minnesota when he was in middle school, but found it 
difficult to fit in at first. "I had no friends. It was really cold, 
and I just spent a lot of time with my drawings. Those were 
the years I really developed a fascination with comics. I would 
write 30-page comic books." 

As an American in Europe and a seeming foreigner in 
America ("I didn't have the Minnesota accent, so people saw 
me as foreign"), and finally a Midwesterner in New York, Mat- 
son always has straddled two worlds, which was good practice 
for his profession. "As a cartoonist, you're caught between two 
worlds; you're not really a writer and you're not really a fine 


artist. Many people can draw better than you, a bazillion peo¬ 
ple can write better than you, but there are few artists who can 
draw and write a funny cartoon. So it's a weird profession." 

Matson lives in Greenwich, Conn., with his wife, Mari, and 
baby daughter, Sofia. In his basement office, he's surrounded 
by framed prints and books of his cartoon idols: Thomas Nast, 
Robert Crumb and Krazy Kat strips. And in his own way, he's 
still railing "against bad things." Of his work, he says, "I just 
try to react to the news and get it right. I don't care so much 
about telling the world how I feel, just trying to get the right 
take on what's happening." Q 


Claire Lui '00 is a freelance writer based in Queens, N.Y. 

Her articles have appeared in Print, Entertainment Weekly and 
Martha Stewart Weddings. 
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Original Cable Guy 

Bob Rosencrans ’49 

Changed the Way We Watch Television 

By Jonathan Lemire '01 


I magine settling down in front of your television, 
remote in hand, and flipping channels. As you race 
through the dial, you realize that you cannot watch 
Stephon Marbury and the Knicks on MSG. Or Tony 
Soprano on HBO. Or OutKast videos on BET. Or even 
the day's Congressional hearing on C-SPAN. 
Fortunately, Bruce Springsteen's prophecy of "57 channels 
and nothing on" (or, in some markets, more like 257 channels) 
has not come true, thanks in large part to Bob Rosencrans '49, 
who helped to create several of today's most popular net¬ 
works and paved the way for countless more. 

Indeed, Rosencrans was one of the original "Cable Guys." 
Couch potatoes everywhere should be grateful. "He is much 
more important to what has happened in cable TV than he 
will ever get credit for," says Brian Lamb, CEO of C-SPAN, 
which Rosencrans helped get off the ground. "There is not a 
promotional bone in his body, and he is about the classiest, 
most decent person I've ever worked with." 

The second of two sons, Rosencrans inherited his entrepre¬ 
neurial genes from his parents. His mother, Eva, was a talented 
dress designer with a flourishing Seventh Avenue shop, while his 
father, Alvin, was a successful importer who specialized in 
ladies' hats. Both were immigrants (Eva from Russia, Alvin from 
Austria) who came to the United States with next to nothing; the 


New York City household that Rosencrans was bom into in 1927 
was one where hard work and creativity were the rules of thumb. 

Moving to the suburbs before the term had been invented, the 
Rosencrans family relocated during the Depression to Wood- 
mere, Long Island, where Rosencrans was enrolled in a small, 
ethical culture school. However, his near idyllic life of playing 
sports and studying hard was harshly interrupted in February 
1945 when his family was devastated by the news that its oldest 
child, Herbert, was killed in the war in Germany. 

Rosencrans immediately enlisted in the Air Force, though 
he was kept stateside during the end of the war. He returned 
home, realizing that one of the most important decisions of his 
life was already made for him. 

"I had thought of leaving the area for college and enrolling 
in Dartmouth, but my brother's death changed that," Rosen¬ 
crans says. "I wanted to be closer to home and still get a great 
education, and Columbia College was the ideal fit for me." 

"With a shortage of students because of the war, the College 
was desperately trying to fill the Class of '49," he says. "I 
remember walking up the steps of Low Library, shaking hands 
with the dean of admissions, and I was in." 

An economics major, Rosencrans signed up for a profes¬ 
sional program in which he took three years of classes in the 
College and the fourth at the Business School. He fondly 
remembers several classes he took on Morningside 
Heights and singles out American history professor 
Dwight Miner '26's famous lectures on Teddy Roo¬ 
sevelt. Miner would act out significant portions of the 
Bull Moose's career, complete with costumes, and cre¬ 
ate such a buzz among students that they would sit in 
non-air-conditioned classrooms for an hour afterward 
talking about what they had experienced. 

"It was like a stage show, and [Miner] was both 
teacher and performer," Rosencrans remembers, laugh¬ 
ing. "He affected a lot of students, and certainly me." 

A right-handed pitcher on the school's "middling" 
baseball team, Rosencrans graduated with no clear 
idea of what to do next. First came a brief stint in 
retail at Bloomingdale's, followed by an even briefer 
stint at Macy's, neither of which satisfied Rosecrans' 

Opposite, Rosencrans (right) with Charley Klemovich 
'51, a Lions baseball teammate in the '40s. 

PHOTO: MANNY WARMAN, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 



Bob Rosencrans '49 (right) with Brian Lamb, CEO of C-SPAN, which 
Rosencrans helped found. 
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creative impulse. After a year in the military reserve during 
the Korean War, and then a second year at the Business School 
(he earned a master's degree in 1952), Rosencrans was ready 
for a change, and a challenge. 

A phone call from a family friend provided him with 
that opportunity. Box Office Television (BOT), 
with the backing of the legendary Sid Caesar, 
wanted to produce programs to give movie hous¬ 
es a chance to compete with the suddenly boom¬ 
ing home television industry. Harlem Globetrotter games and 
Saturday afternoons of Notre Dame football highlighted BOT's 
roster, but its bread-and-butter events were industrial shows 
(precursors to infomercials) often used to trot out new products 
in theaters in major cities. Rosencrans took the wheel — literally 
— for a show that rolled out the Edsel and prominently featured 
Robert McNamara, then a Ford 
wunderkind and later the very-con¬ 
troversial Secretary of Defense. 

"McNamara and the Edsel," 

Rosencrans recalls, chuckling at 
the thought. "Good thing I don't 
believe in omens." 

Not long afterward, Rosencrans 
rubbed shoulders with another cor¬ 
porate pitchman-turned-politico: 

General Electric spokesman Ronald 
Reagan. "He was a charming guy, 
and we got along nicely," Rosen¬ 
crans noted. "But no one among us 
would have ever guessed he'd end 
up where he did." 

In 1956, BOT was purchased by 
TelePrompTer, which used its new 
acquisition — and Rosencrans, who was named v.p. — to dis¬ 
tribute closed-circuit broadcasts of sporting events, mostly 
prize fights, to theaters across the country. Before one of those 
fights, Rosencrans received a call from Bill Daniels of Casper, 
Wyo., who asked to broadcast the bout on his cable system. 

Rosencrans remembers his reaction. "Cable system? What's 
a cable system?" he asked. 

The answer would change his career. After negotiating to get 
the fight's signal beamed from Denver to Casper, Rosencrans 
began to study what Daniels had deemed "the business of the 
future." Rosencrans liked what he saw. 

"At the time, cable was used almost exclusively in small 
towns and rural areas, since big cities used the network broad¬ 
cast signals," he says. "I wasn't satisfied with the closed-circuit 
industry, and I knew this was where I wanted to go." 

Rosencrans put together a team of investors to purchase a 
small cable system in Washington State in 1962 for the bargain- 
basement price of $580,000. The system, which was based in 
towns along the Columbia River near the Oregon border, was 
dubbed Columbia Cable Systems. ("Sure, a slight nod at alma 
mater," Rosencrans says.) 

Others followed: Systems in small towns in Arizona, Oregon 
and California were snatched up, and "all of a sudden, we had 
a company," Rosencrans says. Multi-million-dollar agreements 
in Florida and Texas were next. The company went public in 
1969. Columbia Cable suddenly was a player, and others 
noticed. After a potential merger with Viacom fell through. 
United Artists Cablevision — a subsidiary of United Artists 


Theaters — came calling with a deal that created a 135,000-sub¬ 
scriber company, the lOth-largest in the country. 

It had been a whirlwind 10 years, but Rosencrans was far 
from satisfied. A lifelong sports fan whose passion was the New 
York Giants baseball team (he attended the one-game playoff in 
1951 that featured Bobby Thompson's dramatic home run), he 
was intrigued with the idea of bringing live sporting events into 
people's homes through cable. 

Though armchair quarterbacks today view the ability to 
watch sports 24-7 on cable as a birthright, it was then seen as a 
risky proposition. But, using his newly-acquired New Jersey 
systems as a starting point, Rosencrans approached the brass of 
Madison Square Garden and walked away with a deal to 
broadcast 82 Knicks and Rangers games a season. A new era 
was bom. Chris Berman, you're welcome. 

"For the first time, everything from hockey to basketball to 
dog shows was on cable as basic 
programming," Rosencrans says. 
"We sold national advertising and 
our format became the industry 
standard for everything from 
ESPN to CNN." 

His eyes open to the program¬ 
ming possibilities of cable, Rosen¬ 
crans gave the green light to partic¬ 
ipate in the satellite broadcast of a 
heavyweight boxing match sched¬ 
uled for September 30, 1975. The 
classic "Thrilla in Manila" between 
Muhammad Ali and Joe Frazier 
was broadcast on the then-fledg¬ 
ling HBO, via satellite from United 
Artists-Columbia. Rosencrans threw 
the switch to get it started. 

"When you looked at the close-ups, the fighters looked like 
they were in the next room, the picture quality was that 
extraordinary," he says. "We knew we had a winner. We knew 
this was a big day." (He was right. The fight's success con¬ 
vinced Time, Inc., to hold off on plans to shut down HBO.) 

I nspired, Rosencrans wanted to broadcast his own 
Madison Square Garden events by satellite, but he real¬ 
ized that cable needed to offer subscribers more than 
pay movies and sporting events. Working with Joseph 
Cohen, an executive at MSG, Rosencrans came up with 
a plan that mixed fees and advertising, which became the 
model for cable networks from coast to coast. In fall 1977, their 
dream was realized and MSG Sports Network launched as the 
nation's first satellite-delivered basic cable service. 

"No matter who had which idea. Bob had everyone feeling 
like they had come up with the idea," Cohen told the audience 
at the annual dinner of the Cable TV Hall of Fame, when Rosen¬ 
crans was inducted four years ago. "He had a wonderful way 
of making you feel good about the venture you were in." 

But the network didn't use all of its transponder time, so 
Rosencrans saw room for expansion and diversity. Calliope, a 
block of children shows for daytime television, was up and run¬ 
ning before long, and the network later merged with MSG and 
adopted a much more familiar name: the USA Network, still 
one of cable's most successful channels. 

Then, an opportunity arose to create what Rosencrans would 
years later deem "the best thing I've ever done." Lamb, then 
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From the Thrilla in Manila to the creation of C-SPAN, 
from Box Office Television to Columbia International, 
Rosencrans has left his mark on the television landscape 


Cablevision magazine's Washington, D.C., bureau chief, pitched 
an idea to a cable conference about a nonprofit network that 
would provide gavel-to-gavel coverage of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. No talking heads, no analysis, just the speakers on 
the floor, and the chance for voters to decide for themselves. 

No one was interested. Except Rosencrans. He wrote the first 
check ($25,000), and then rallied the cable industry for support. 

"Out of the 40 industry leaders, only Bob said he liked the 
idea, and he got right behind it," says Lamb. "And, for me, the 
network became a success only years later, when C-SPAN was 
picked up on the cable system that Bob got at home, and he 
called me and said he enjoyed the hearing we had on that night." 

The idea was met with resistance by broadcast and local 
channels, which held tremendous influence in Congress and 
the FCC, but meetings with the House leadership, including 
legendary Speaker Tip O'Neill (D-Mass.), at which Rosencrans 
and Lamb pledged that the new network would be non-politi¬ 
cal, paved the way for its inception. 

"Bob saw the value in having an unfiltered flow of information 
about policies and politics available 
to the public," Lamb says. "Without 
his help, that wouldn't exist." 

Today, C-SPAN has two sister 
networks, C-SPAN2 and C-SPAN3, 
and provides unmatched access to 
Congress, election campaigns and 
events such as the September 11 
Commission hearings. A self- 
described political junkie, Rosen¬ 
crans serves on the network's 
board as chairman emeritus. 


M indful of the need 
for variety on the 
dial, Rosencrans 
followed up C- 
SPAN with some¬ 
thing different: He gave a young businessman a few hours of 
network time on Friday nights for programming geared to 
young African Americans. That programming evolved into 
Black Entertainment Television (BET). The businessman was 
Bob Johnson, now owner of the NBA's Charlotte Bobcats. 

The cable game, however, was growing cutthroat. By 1984, 
big money had crept in, major corporations (G.E., Getty) were 
snapping up networks and sports leagues were selling their 
broadcast rights to ESPN. UA-Columbia was caught in the 
middle. Rosencrans was assigned the thankless task of divid¬ 
ing his company into two, one half for United Artists, the other 
to Toronto-based Rogers Cablevision. He grew unhappy. 

"We were entrepreneurs but were treated like employees, 
and I wouldn't have it," he recalls. "It got to the point when, 
on the eve of consummating a profitable merger that I created, 
they [Rogers] fired me." 

The company's method was almost unheard of in its coldness: 


Rosencrans was paged to a pay phone while he was at a charity 
dinner and given the news. His friends and allies were furious 
and demanded retribution. He took a different approach. 

"It was the best thing that ever happened to me," he says. "I 
was free again." 

Namely, free to form a new company, Columbia Internation¬ 
al. With several of his long-term associates along for one last 
ride, Rosencrans spent the next decade skillfully navigating the 
expanding world of cable and media, purchasing cable systems 
throughout the country. 

In 1995, he said goodbye, selling Columbia to TCI, Jones 
Intercable and Continental Cablevision for an estimated $600 
million. Surprising no one, Rosencrans had gone out on top. 

"Columbia International gave me a chance to finish my full¬ 
time career in a manner that was true to my principles," he says. 
"I couldn't have asked for more." 

Stepping away from the cable industry didn't mean retire¬ 
ment for Rosencrans. He's stayed active with C-SPAN and its 
"Public Affairs" publishing company and works tirelessly with 
several charities in Greenwich, 
Conn., where he and his wife of 48 
years, Marjorie, make their home. 
And, of course, there's always time 
for his four adult children and his 11 
grandchildren, one of whom is a 
first-year student in the College. 

"I had nothing to do with it," 
Rosencrans says of his grand¬ 
daughter following him to Morn- 
ingside Heights. "She doesn't need 
my help at all." 

But she might bump into him on 
campus. Rosencrans is an active 
alumnus who is a member emeritus 
and former chair of the College's 
Board of Visitors. During his tenure 
as chair, his mission was to ensure 
that the College stay at the center of University life. 

"I came in during a time when there seemed to be a 
diminution of the College's role at Columbia," says Rosen¬ 
crans. "We did our part, and I'm so encouraged now by the 
direction in which Dean Austin Quigley and President Lee C. 
Bollinger are taking the school." 

Honored for his work and vision at his alma mater and in his 
profession, Rosencrans received a pair of awards he describes 
as "humbling" in 2000: the John Jay Award for distinguished 
professional achievement from Columbia College, and his 
induction into the Cable Television Hall of Fame. 

"They are nice indications that people out there think you 
made some sort of difference with your life," Rosencrans says. 
"I am certainly grateful." Q 


Jonathan Lemire '01 is a frequent contributor to Columbia 
College Today and a staff writer for The New York Daily News. 



Rosencrans (center) received a John Jay Award in 2000 
along with (from left) George Van Amson '74, Stephen 
Solender '60, Marty Kaplan '61 and Ric Burns '78. 
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Columbia Forum 

My Columbia: 

Van Dorm, Trilling and Mills 


After graduating from Columbia, Dan Wakefield '55 wrote for The 
Nation and then The Atlantic Monthly through the early 1980s. He 
is the author of the nonfiction Island in the City (1959), an account of 
life in Spanish Harlem; the novel Going All the Way (1970) and its 
1997 screenplay adaptation; and numerous other books and articles. 
Wakefield is a lecturer and writer-in-residence at Florida International 
University. This selection from My Columbia: Reminiscences of 
University Life (Columbia University, 2004, $29.50; distributed by 
Columbia University Press: www.columbia.edu/cu/cup), edited by 
Ashbel Green '50, recalling Mark Van Doren, Lionel Trilling '25 and 
C. Wright Mills, comes from Wakefield's book, New York in the 
Fifties (St. Martin's Press; 1999 reprint edition;). A documentary film 
of the same name (First Run Features, 2001), based on the book and 
shown on the Sundance Channel, is available on DVD and VHS. Both 
books and the film are available from online booksellers. 

W hen New Yorkers said "train" it meant the 
subway. As in Duke Ellington's "Take the A 
Train/' you took the train to go downtown to 
Greenwich Village or uptown to Columbia, 
on Momingside Heights. I took the IRT line to 
the local stop at 116th and Broadway and got off there to go to 
college. Crash and toot of congested traffic, underground earth¬ 
quaking rush of the subway, faces black, yellow, and swarthy, 
voices speaking in foreign tongues, made the place seem as alien 
as Rangoon, yet I felt at home, sensing it was where I should be. 

Columbia bore no resemblance to the idyllic, pastoral cam¬ 
puses of the movies, or the ones I knew in the Midwest, where 
ivy-clad buildings were set on rolling hills with ancient elms, and 
chapel bells tolled the slow passage of time. The quad of dormi¬ 
tories and classroom buildings that made up Columbia College 
was set in the gritty heart of the city, and the catalogue boasted, 
"New York is our laboratory." I loved it. What could be more 
removed from the rah-rah frat-house collegiate life I had fled? 

Because I was a transfer student, I had to make up required 
courses I had missed, but my faculty advisor allowed me, as a 
reward, to take the elective "Introduction to Poetry" course of 
Mark Van Doren my first semester. The morn¬ 
ing that began a new term — and for me a 
whole new life — I went for breakfast at the 
drugstore my roommates recommended on 
Amsterdam Avenue (the eastern boundary of 
the campus, opposite Broadway), squeezing 
into a packed counter of students crying 
orders to the friendly pharmacist, Mr. Zipper, 
who reminded me of a plump Groucho Marx. 

I picked out something soft and sweet called a 
French cruller, a doughnut fancier than any I'd 
dunked in Hoosierdom, and washed it down 
with sugar-and-cream-laden coffee, hoping to 
dispel the butterflies I felt before going to meet 
for the first time the teacher whose words 
drew me halfway across the country. 


Van Doren had become a prototype of the American author- 
scholar-sage as college professor. Winner of the Pulitzer Prize 
for his Collected Poems in 1940, he had influenced such gifted 
students as John Berryman and Louis Simpson (as well as 
young renegade poets still to be heard from, like Allen Ginsberg 
['48] and Lawrence Ferlinghetti), the critics Maxwell Geismar 
['31] and Lionel Trilling ['25], the editors Robert Giroux ['36] 
and Clifton Fadiman ['25], and the novelist Herbert Gold ['46]. 
He appeared in Whittaker Chambers' political autobiography. 
Witness, and in Thomas Merton's ['38] spiritual autobiography. 
The Seven Storey Mountain. After getting an A in Van Doren's 
course on Shakespeare, a football player named Jack Kerouac 
['44] quit the Columbia team to spend more time studying lit¬ 
erature. Before his retirement at the end of the decade, Van 
Doren would be described by Newsweek as "a living legend." 

When I saw Van Doren in class that morning for the first time, 
his hair was gray and I had no idea of his age (58), which was 
anyway irrelevant for he didn't seem old but ageless, like the 
visage of one of the presidents on Mount Rushmore. His face 
had that craggy granite look of being hewn or chiseled by hard- 
won experience and knowledge, but it wasn't grim or set in a 
stare of stony, locked-away wisdom. His eyes gave off a love of 
his work (which included the students seated before him) and 
the world, and he had a playful and wry sense of humor. To 
Allen Tate he was "the scholarly looking poet who always looks 
as if ... he were going to say grace, but says instead damn." 

The Noble Voice was the title Van Doren gave one of his books, 
and it was also an apt description of his own way of speaking — 
mellow, thoughtful, dignified without being formal. His voice was 
familiar to radio fans across the country, who heard him discuss 
great works of literature on "Invitation to Learning." Van Doren 
retained a flat Midwestern accent (he was the fourth of five sons of 
an Illinois country doctor) that made me feel at home. He wasn't 
afraid to sound his r's, and he spoke at a measured, leisurely pace, 
letting the words come out without being clipped at the end or 
hurried along like the New York traffic. He anglicized foreign 
words when he pronounced them, speaking of Don Quixote as 
"Quicks-ott," with the x sounding, rather than 
in the Spanish manner of "Key-ho-tay." He said 
with a wry smile that if we followed that style, 
we would have to call the capital of France 
"Paree," and he preferred plain "Paris." 

Hearing that plain Midwestern accent, as 
well as the plain thinking behind it, bolstered 
my confidence, proving that people from the 
hinterlands could make it in East Coast literary 
circles. It gave me courage to speak to some of 
my new classmates, jostling down the steps of 
Hamilton Hall after a lecture. 

"Hey, Van Doren's great, huh?" I said. 
One of them shrugged, and in a nasal 
New Yorkese said, "I dunno, he's a little too 
midwestuhn." 



Dan Wakefield '55 
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"Yeah, that's it!" I blurted out. 

It was not just the familiar accent that made it easier to 
knock at the door of Van Doren's office and introduce myself 
later that semester. It was also the kindness in the older man's 
eyes, in his whole demeanor. 

"May I come in?" 

"Please." 

Professor Van Doren greeted me as a fellow Midwesterner 
and fellow lover of words and stories. I told him about the impact 
of reading his essay "Education by Books" and mentioned that a 
friend of mine from high school, John Sigler, had been one of his 
student hosts when he gave a reading at Dartmouth. Van Doren 
said he wished he'd known: "I would have told him you were a 
student of mine." 

I left his office in Hamilton Hall not only feeling welcomed 
and acknowledged but somehow made safe in that alien 
place, intimidating city and sophisticated college. I had the 
reassuring sense that because such a man was here, no deep- 
down harm could come to me, no malevolence invade the 
grace of his plain goodness. 

A student whose poetry Van Doren had encouraged 
(this was four years before I met him myself) came 
running into the office of the Columbia English 
department saying, "I just saw the light!" Most of 
the professors there thought the student's claim of 
a visionary experience meant he had finally cracked. The only 
one who wanted to hear about it was Mark Van Doren. More 
than 45 years later, that former student, Allen Ginsberg, tells me, 
"At Columbia I found nourishment from Van Doren — spiritu¬ 
al nourishment. He had a spiritual gift." 

Van Doren's kindness to students did not equal sentimentali¬ 
ty, or excuse sloth. One morning in his poetry class he called on 
a student who confessed he had failed to read the assigned poem. 
Van Doren's face transformed, tightening, turning a deep and 
outraged red, and the voice, still measured and controlled, but 
stern as that of a ship's captain charging mutiny, ordered the stu¬ 
dent to leave the room. In the breath-held silence that followed, 
the hapless, hangdog fellow fumbled together his books and fled. 

I downed a cold chocolate milk at Chock Full O' Nuts on 
Broadway to calm my anxiety after class, for I hadn't read the 
assignment myself, and I wondered what I'd have done if he'd 
called on me. From then on I was always prepared, but I won¬ 
dered more deeply if the anger of this good man was an aber¬ 
ration or a part of his personality, a necessary component of 
being a great professor. I knew I'd learn the answer; Van 
Doren would teach me. 

A hush of respect and excitement came over Van Doren's 
Narrative Art class when he said he was going to take time out 
from the great books we were studying to discuss a story writ¬ 
ten by one of our own classmates, Ivan Gold ['53]. Heads turned 
to Ivan, who slumped down in his seat just in front of me as Van 
Doren explained to the class that Mr. Gold's story, "A Change of 
Air," which had won the fiction prize of the student literary 
magazine, The Columbia Review, was worthy of our attention. 

The story was about a promiscuous young woman from the 
Lower East Side who voluntarily engaged in sex with mem¬ 
bers of a teenage gang. She was so traumatized she was sent 
to a mental hospital, saw a psychiatrist, and eventually 
returned to her neighborhood a transformed person who 
politely refused to have sex with any of the old gang. "That 
must have been one hell of a psychiatrist," one of the boys 
remarked with wonder. 



Mark Van Doren's eyes revealed a love for his work and his 
students, and he had a playful and wry sense of humor. 


Van Doren wanted to know what the force or power of 
change was behind this story. He educed or drew out of us (for 
that was his method of education) the realization that this new 
force in the world was psychiatry, which now was our accept¬ 
ed system for effecting change, just as in the writers of the past 
we had studied, like Homer, Dante, and the authors of the 
Bible, God was the source of transformation in people's lives. 

Through our own classmate's story of a teenage sexual trau¬ 
ma, Van Doren taught us something not only about writing and 
literature but also about one of the major shifts in modern 
man's understanding of himself and his world, a shift just being 
recognized and acknowledged in my own generation. 

"I didn't know what the story was about until Van Doren 
told me in class that day," Ivan Gold says. "I thought it was 
about these guys pissing away their time, but he showed me it 
was about the girl, and what changed her." 

Ivan later learned that Van Doren had sent the story to an edi¬ 
tor he knew at New World Writing, a prestigious literary periodi¬ 
cal of the day, where it was published at the end of that year, 1953. 


I a 

I V 

/ t 


■ esus was the most ruthless of men," Van Doren said in 
a tone as hard as a struck bell, and I came to tingling 
attention. The modem image of Jesus, Van Doren said, 
was of a man almost unrelated to the one described in 
the New Testament as a strong and stem leader, ruth¬ 
less in following his conception of truth and iron in his will. 
"He was not," Van Doren said, "an easy man to follow. He 
was certainly not like our ministers now who try to be one of 
the crowd and take a drink at a cocktail party to prove it, or 
tell an off-color joke. That seems to be their approach today." 
The professor paused for a moment, and then he said, 
"Maybe that's why we hate them so much." 

I remembered Van Doren's anger at the student who hadn't 
done his homework, and I realized it was no aberration but that 
Van Doren, too, was ruthless in his teaching, and respected those 
who demanded the most of the people they led. I quoted some of 
his comments on Jesus in an article I wrote a few years later in The 
Nation, "Slick Paper Christianity," and sent Van Doren a copy. I 
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Described by his peers as "the intellectu¬ 
als' conscience," Lionel Trilling '25 was as 
elegant as his prose, looking the part of the 
aristocratic critic. 


enclosed it with a letter in which I acknowl¬ 
edged the gift of his teaching, and recalled 
the New York student's saying he was "too 
midwestuhn." He wrote back thanking me 
for telling him of the student's judgment: "I 
was afraid I had changed." 

I waited until my junior year to take 
a course with Lionel Trilling ['25], 
fearing I wasn't yet up to the intel¬ 
lectual level of this professor, who 
was described by his peers as "the 
most intelligent man of his generation" 
and "the intellectuals' conscience." The 
Liberal Imagination, Trilling's book of 
essays published in 1950, which dealt not 
only with literature but also with Freud, 

Kinsey, and American society, had 
became a touchstone of the decade. I was 
equally impressed with his novel. The 
Middle of the Journey, especially when I 
learned the main character was based on 
his former student Whittaker Chambers, 
the controversial ex-Communist. 

Trilling himself was as elegant as his prose. He looked the 
part of the aristocratic critic as he stood before us at the front 
of the class in his three-piece suit, his hair already a distin¬ 
guished gray at 48. He had the darkest circles under his eyes I 
had ever seen, so dark they reminded me of the shiners pro¬ 
duced by a well-placed punch in a street fight. I assumed these 
circles were results of the deep study he engaged in, the 
heavy-duty intellectual battles. 

Professor Trilling took a significant drag on the cigarette he 
inevitably held, sometimes gesturing with it like a wand, some¬ 
times holding it poised just beyond his lips, like people did in 
the old movies of New York high life, where all the men seemed 
to wear only tuxedos or dressing gowns and subsisted entirely 
on caviar and champagne. Twin streams of smoke flowed from 
his nostrils, like an underlining of his words. 

"We shall not read any criticism of the work of the poets we 
are going to study this semester," he announced. "We shall 
only read the work itself — all the poems written by 
Wordsworth, Keats, and Yeats." 

There were intakes of breath as we absorbed the shock of 
hearing that our most distinguished literary critic wasn't going 
to assign us any criticism. When Trilling said we were going to 
read all the poems of Wordsworth, Keats, and Yeats, he didn't 
mean just once. "Until you have read a poem at least a dozen 
times," he explained, "you haven't even begun to get acquaint¬ 
ed with it, much less to know what it means." 

Ideas became as real as stories in the poetry of Yeats, as I 
learned to read it in Trilling's class, and by the end of the term I 
had other lines of verse running through my mind than the ones 
that I brought to college from childhood. "Little Orphan Annie 
came to our house to stay / To wash the cups and saucers and 
brush the crumbs away" had been replaced with Crazy Jane's 
"Wrap that foul body up / In as foul a rag / I carry the sun in a 
golden cup / The moon in a silver bag." The comforting time 
"When the frost is on the punkin / And the fodder's in the 
shock" was supplanted by the soul-shaking vision of a world in 
which — as I recited to myself in the roar of the hurtling IRT 
express and in the early morning hours in the dorm after study¬ 
ing Marx and Freud, Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, in our course 
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in Contemporary Civilization — "Turning 
and turning in the widening gyre / The 
falcon cannot hear the falconer." 

If Van Doren's course introduced me 
to poetry. Trilling instilled it in me, mak¬ 
ing it part of my consciousness, accessible 
for the rest of my life. Though the two 
teachers were different in style and man¬ 
ner — Harold Kushner ['55] describes 
Van Doren as "the populist" and Trilling 
"the aristocrat" — their approach to 
teaching was much the same. It made 
sense when I learned years later that 
Trilling had been Van Doren's student. It 
wouldn't have occurred to me in college, 
for both men looked to my youthful eyes 
like contemporaries; I assumed the great 
men of our faculty all sprang from the 
womb as full professors. 


hough Trilling's donnish 
manner made some people 
think him aloof, he was 
always accessible and sup¬ 
portive of his students, espe¬ 



cially the aspiring writers. On a spring day in 1953, Trilling 
walked in the park along the Hudson River below the campus, 
holding the hand of his four-year-old son, James, and talking 
with his student Ivan Gold. Ivan was going to graduate in June, 
and wondered, if his goal in life was to write fiction, whether he 
should go to grad school for an M. A. in literature, which would 
also get him a draft deferment from service during the ongoing 
Korean War (or "conflict," as it was called), or whether he 
should go ahead into the Army. Trilling admitted that he, too, 
wanted most of all to be a fiction writer, and said he regarded 
the literary criticism he did as secondary to the novel and short 
stories he had written. He didn't see academic life as the best 
route to Ivan's goal. "If you want to write, Mr. Gold," he said, 
"stay away from graduate school." 

Ivan took the advice and was drafted after graduation. "Trilling 
was right, of course, the way those guys [our Columbia professors] 
always were," he says, looking back nearly 40 years later. "After I 
got back from the Army and living in Japan, I did go to graduate 
school on the GI Bill for a while, but I couldn't hack it." 

Ned O'Gorman, who met Van Doren and Trilling while he 
was a graduate student at Columbia in the '50s, says, "I sent 
Mark Van Doren every poem I ever wrote, and he sent me a post¬ 
card or letter the next day with his comments. Lionel met my 
adopted son, Ricky, at the Aspen Institute, and I have a picture of 
him cutting a watermelon with him. Trilling didn't know how to 
cut a watermelon, and he's cutting it the wrong way. It's a picture 
I treasure. Those men were surrogate fathers for many of us." 

When Sam Astrachan ['55] was a junior at Columbia and 
his father died, Trilling got him a scholarship that lasted until 
graduation. When Sam showed Trilling part of his first novel, 
the professor got his student into Yaddo, the writers' colony, to 
finish it, and then sent the book to another former student, 
Robert Giroux ['36], who published Astrachan's An End to 
Dying at Farrar, Straus. 

In a letter Sam Astrachan wrote me last year from his home 
in Gordes, in the south of France, he said of Trilling, "When he 
died, I felt I had lost a father." 

Van Doren and Trilling were more to us than lions. 
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T he young lion of Columbia's faculty in the '50s was a 
brash, dynamic sociologist up from Texas, C. Wright 
Mills, who had made a name for himself beyond the 
academy with a provocative new book on the Amer¬ 
ican middle class called White Collar, and was work¬ 
ing on a similar but even more controversial critique of the upper 
classes called The Power Elite. If Mark Van Doren and Lionel 
Trilling epitomized in their personal style and the thrust of their 
work the best of traditional values, C. Wright Mills was a harbin¬ 
ger of the anti-establishment future. 

Impossible to picture in the confinement of a three-piece suit— 
he even rebelled against wearing a tie — Mills roared down to 
Columbia on the BMW motorcycle he drove from his house in 
Rockland County, outfitted in work boots, helmet, flannel shirt, 
and heavy-duty corduroys. His broad chest was crisscrossed with 
canvas straps of duffel bags bearing books, a canteen, and pack¬ 
ages of the prepared food he took on camping trips, which he 
heated up in his office to save time. He looked like a guerrilla war¬ 
rior ready to do battle, and in a way he was. 

I first became interested in Mills when my classmate Mike 
Naver ['54] pointed out to me an ad for White Collar that was 
part of an enticement for joining the Book Find Club, and I 
signed up to get Mills's work as a bonus. White Collar moved 
and excited me, as it had so many 
readers who. I'd heard, wrote letters 
to the author, responding to the 
issues he raised and also seeking his 
advice on problems, for the book 
seemed to address the deep discon¬ 
tent people felt about their jobs and 
their circumscribed futures. With its 
sharp critique of the growing imper¬ 
sonality of white-collar work, it 
touched my own typical '50s fear, 
shared by many of my fellow stu¬ 
dents, that we'd lockstep into some 
automated, sterile future. But the 
very articulation of the fear raised 
hope that we might transcend it. 

I was eager to see the author of this 
powerful work in action in the class¬ 
room, but I had to get his permission 
to take his seminar, which was limited 
to "qualified" students. I waited for 
my quarry in the cold, cheerless lobby 

of Hamilton Hall, ambushed Mills on the way to the elevator, 
and squeezed in beside him. Riding in an elevator with M i lls 
felt like riding in a Volkswagen with an elephant, not so much 
because of his size — he was a little over 6 feet tall and weighed 
200 pounds — but because of a sense of restlessness and ready- 
to-burst energy about him. 

Mills fired the requisite questions at me in a rather aggressive, 
discouraging tone, and I'm sure my answers made obvious my 
lack of academic qualifications for the course, which I compen¬ 
sated for with enthusiasm. I trotted out my credentials as a jour¬ 
nalist and threw in my admiration for White Collar. When the ele¬ 
vator ejected the crowd at his floor. Mills glanced back at me and 
said simply, "O.K." 

Mills at 38 was an exhilarating teacher. He stalked the room or 
pounded his fist on the table to emphasize a point, surprising us 
with ideas that seemed utopian, except he was so convinced of 
their practicality you couldn't dismiss them as mere theory. He 
shocked us out of our torpor by challenging each of us to build 
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our own house, as he had done himself. He even insisted that, if 
he applied himself, any man could build his own car — a feat not 
even Mills performed, though he made an intensive study of Ger¬ 
man engines and loved to tinker with them. 

Mills urged us, as part of a new generation coming of age, 
to abandon the cities, which he felt were already hopelessly 
dehumanizing, and set up small, self-governing units around 
the country. His vision of communities where people could 
develop crafts and skills and work with their hands was in 
some way acted out in the communes of the sixties, though 
the drug culture would have been completely foreign to Mills. 
The yearning for such an independent and self-sufficient way 
of life that Mills expressed in the '50s was part of the message 
that so excited his audience. 

Inspired by his challenge to think for ourselves, I tried an 
experiment in his course. Instead of cranking out the usual dry 
precis of one of the heavyweight books we read each week, I let 
my imagination go to town, comparing Ortega y Gasset's Revolt 
of the Masses with a Hemingway story. 

When Mills handed back the papers, he scanned the classroom 
and asked with sly curiosity, "Which one is Wakefield?" 

I took a deep breath and held up my hand. 

"See me after class," he said. 

In his office, I waited in suspense 
while Mills sat behind the desk, 
stoked up his pipe, and looked me 
over. Finally he asked what had 
made me write a paper comparing 
Ortega and Hemingway. I confessed 
I was bored by simply recounting the 
contents of the book in precis form. 

"My God, I'm bored too, reading 
the damn things," he said, and we 
both laughed. 

He told me to "do some more," 
continue to experiment. I started 
going to his office after class to talk 
about the latest paper, and these dis¬ 
cussions broadened into friendly 
inquiries about my plans and goals, 
and even — to my flattered surprise 
— a sharing of his own work and con¬ 
cerns. I think he felt a bond with me 
because of our similar backgrounds as 
middle-class boys from the hinter¬ 
lands who made it to the intellectual center. New York. I told 
him how my admiration for White Collar had inspired me to take 
his course, and he said what the book meant to him personally. 

"I met a woman at a cocktail party who really understands 
me," he said. "She told me, 'I know you. Mills. I've read White 
Collar and I know what it's all about.' I asked her to tell me, and 
she said, 'That's the story of a Texas boy who came to New 
York.' " Mills paused, frowning, and then broke into a giant 
grin and said, "My God, she was right." As he later wrote, White 
Collar was "a task primarily motivated by the desire to articu¬ 
late my own experience in New York City since 1945." 

Mills became a friend whose help and guidance would see 
me through the early years in New York. Columbia had not 
only provided me with an education but a new family as well, 
in the city I'd adopted as home. 


Reprinted with the permission of the author, Dan Wakefield '55 
(www.danwakefield.com). 
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C. Wright Mills, a brash, dynamic sociologist from 
Texas, was the young lion of Columbia's faculty in the 
'50s and a harbinger of the anti-establishment future. 
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Claiming Theology in the Pulpit 

by Burton Z. Cooper '54 and John S. 
McClure. A two-part guide to assist 
ministers with writing deeper and 
more meaningful sermons, this 
manual explains how one can 
identify personal theological beliefs 
and successfully relate them in a 
well-constructed sermon (West¬ 
minster John Knox Press, $18.95). 

Here and Elsewhere: Poetic Cul- 
De-Sac by Raymond Federman '57. 
This intriguing and inspiring 
poetic adventure details a boy's 
journey to find his place in the 
world (Six Gallery Press, $9.99). 

Poems: A Selection by William 
Claire '58. Through the author's 
wide variety of poetry, the reader 
sees not only the joys life can 
bring but also the sorrows. 

Claire's peaceful acceptance of the 
world allows the reader to per¬ 
ceive the world in new ways 
(Turning Point Press, $15). 

Aging With Attitude: Growing 
Older With Dignity and Vitality 

by Robert Levine M.D. '58. The 
author maintains that it's the quali¬ 
ty of years that matter, not the 
quantity, and offers strategies and 
advice on how to maintain a 
healthy, invigorating lifestyle as 
well as positive self-esteem, by 
addressing aging issues (Praeger, 
$39.95). 

The Green Lantern: A Romance 
of Stalinist Russia by Jerome 
Charyn '59. A performance by a 
prop manager stepping in for an 
ill actor in a production of King 


Lear becomes the talk of Moscow 
and catches the attention of Joseph 
Stalin. This "winter's tale" follows 
the accidental star Ivanushka and 
depicts an ever-shifting tangle of 
alliances, lovers and powerful 
figures in the Soviet Union 
(Thunder's Mouth Press, $22). 

Waterfront: A Journey Around 
Manhattan by Phillip Lopate '64. 
The author takes his audience on 
an adventure around the Manhat¬ 
tan shoreline. The tour, filled with 
history, myth, culture and politics, 
gives a full scope of the magnifi¬ 
cence of Manhattan with a view 
from the water (Crown, $25.95). 

U.S. Destroyers: An Illustrated 
Design History (revised edition) 

by Norman Friedman '67. This his¬ 
tory of U.S. destroyers gives a 
detailed description of the ships' 
designs and the rationale behind 
them, as well as an account of 
changes in the ships' develop¬ 
ment (Naval Institute Press, $85). 

Making Love Safe by Philip 
Guinsburg '68 and Luanne Overton. 
An easy-to-follow guide on how 
to develop a healthy relationship. 
This book includes a blueprint for 
a stable relationship, tools to start 
and maintain that relationship 
and an analysis of major problems 
and limits in any relationship (1st 
Books Library, $14.50). 

Dogen's Extensive Record: A 
Translation of the Eihei Koroku 

translated by Taigen Dan Leighton 
'71 and Shohaku Okumura ; edited 
and introduced by Taigen Dan 


Leighton '71. The first thorough, 
scholarly translation of the Eihei 
Koroku into English, this Zen mas¬ 
ter guide gives the reader wisdom 
and insight into religious life 
(Wisdom Publications, $65). 

The Children's Hospital of 
Philadelphia Guide to Asthma: 
How to Help Your Child Live a 
Healthier Life by Julian Lewis Allen 
M.D. '74, Tyra Bryant-Stephens 
M.D. and Nicholas A. Pawlowski 
M.D., editors. This guide, with 
educational resources and true sto¬ 
ries about children with asthma, 
gives tips on how asthma is diag¬ 
nosed, how to modify surround¬ 
ings that affect asthma, how to 
manage the disease, what to do in 
an emergency and the special 
needs of those with asthma. (John 
Wiley & Sons, $14.95). 

Sanctifying the Name of God: 
Jewish Martyrs and Jewish Mem¬ 
ories of the Lirst Crusade by Jere¬ 
my Cohen '74. In this analysis of the 
Jewish massacres in the Rhineland 
during the Crusades, Cohen 
explores the symbolic meaning of 
martyrdom, Jewish and Christian 
traditions and the guilt of those 
who gave up their faith and sur¬ 
rendered to the crusaders (Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, $37.50). 

God's Last Word: Reading the 
English Bible from the Refor¬ 
mation to Fundamentalism 

by David S. Katz '74. This scholarly 
book explores society's response 
to the Bible from its first transla¬ 
tion in the 16th century through 
the Renaissance, the Reformation, 


Newton and Darwin and the birth 
of 20th-century fundamentalism. 
(Yale University Press, $38). 

The Forgotten Liars: The Tammi 
Honig Story by Timothy Horrigan 
79. A bittersweet romantic epic 
centered around a Columbia boy 
and a Barnard girl, with a sup¬ 
porting cast of punk rockers, 
poets, lawyers and U.S. presi¬ 
dents. The story begins in 1979 on 
South Field and ends in 1987 at St. 
Paul's Chapel (Xlibris, $28.95). 

The New Laws of the Stock Mar¬ 
ket Jungle: An Insider's Guide to 
Successful Investing in a Chang¬ 
ing World by Michael Panzner '80. 
A veteran trader and Wall Street 
insider, Panzner highlights new 
developments in the modern 
share-trading environment, offers 
insights and action plans for 
investors developing strategies 
and reveals the tools and tricks of 
investment professionals (Finan¬ 
cial Times Prentice Hall, $24.95). 

HIP: The History by John Leland 
'81. Leland, a veteran pop culture 
writer, shows how "hip" is about 
the story of black and white 
America and offers an alternative 
account of centuries of contact 
and emulation, of back-and-forth, 
from blackface minstrel shows to 
the Beat generation to the "digi¬ 
tal" hip cheered on by Wired 
(HarperCollins, $26.95). 

Composite Sketches by Lou 

Orfanella '82. In this compelling 
collection of poetry that ties 
together all aspects of life. 
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Helping Chicks To Fly 


N ot long after women had been admitted to the Col¬ 
lege, in the mid-1980s, a movement to ban single-sex 
organizations gained momentum. As president of the 
Kappa Alpha Theta sorority, Emily Miles Terry '89 was 
involved in defending the right of her sorority to 
remain single-sex, believing that it was important 
for women to have their own support network. 

More than a decade later, Terry still feels strongly 
about the importance of women supporting each 
other, and this appreciation for female solidarity 
and bonding has inspired Terry and her friend, 

Arne Mahler Beanland, to coauthor two best¬ 
selling books, including Nesting: It's a Chick Thing 
(Workman Press, 2004, $13.95). 

"Most women we know love their homes and 
apartments but have demanding careers and lives," 

Terry said, explaining the idea behind Nesting, "We 
decided to write a book that focused on what we 
call 'the four pillars of nesting — entertaining, deco¬ 
rating, gardening and cooking — and fill it with real advice from real 
women." After interviewing thousands of women to collect tips, 
recipes and shortcut ideas, Terry and Beanland compiled a handbook 
for the "postfeminist domestic expert" who can provide "genuine 
hospitality that doesn't require any floor mopping." 

Whether it's "chick-tested ideas" on how 
to make easy holiday decorations or lessons 
from the "Queen of Leftovers" on squeezing 
the most value out of that "half-dead meal," 

Nesting offers countless anecdotes and advice 
for the career woman. The book features per¬ 
sonal stories from famous women such as 
comedienne and actress Ellen DeGeneres, 

Pulitzer Prize-winning writer Anna Quindlen 74 
Barnard and country singer Dolly Parton. Terry 
also found help from Jill Pollack '89 and Jody 
Collens Fidler '89, who contributed their ideas 
and writing to Nesting as well as Terry and Bean- 
land's first Chick Ink book, It's a Chick Thing: 

Celebrating the Wild Side of Women's Friendship 
(Conari Press, 2000, $15.95). 

Terry and Beanland established Chick Ink (www.chickstyle.com), 
a company dedicated to "celebrating friendship, hospitality, person¬ 
al style and all things chickcentric." The website promotes their 


work and also collects advice from women around the country. 
The coauthors are under contract for a third book with their 
current publisher. 

The success of Nesting lies, perhaps, in its ability to appeal to a 
wide range of readers. Having traveled to more than 
35 cities to promote the book, Terry and Beanland 
expected their main readers to be women from 20 
to 40 years old. "What surprised us," said Terry, "was 
how many women in their 50s, 60s and even 70s 
came to our book signings." Another bonus was that 
Terry, a public relations specialist, was able to use 
her PR experience to effectively promote the book, 
in marketing get-togethers for women, such as "fix- 
up-your-Nest fests" and "Chicktail parties," Terry and 
Beanland have a simple objective in mind: "to 
encourage women to connect with their 
girlfriends and set aside time away from jobs and 
family for themselves and the things they enjoy 
doing or discussing." 

Terry and Beanland met in the early '90s at a small West Coast 
publisher's office and quickly became friends. One day, they 
heard a story on BBC Radio about two women who decided to 
travel around the world, but before their trip painted their toe¬ 
nails blue. During the trip, their plane crashed 
and the women were separated in the melee, 
ending up at a hospital where no one spoke 
English. Luckily, a doctor noticed their identical 
polish, and the friends were reunited. The 
story, which showed Terry and Beanland that 
"seemingly trivial girlish acts have a higher 
purpose" of bringing women together, 
inspired them to write Chick Thing. Much like 
Nesting, this collection of stories shares the 
many ways women have fun together and 
exalts the sanctity of female friendships. 

Terry lives in Brookline, Mass., with her 
husband, Dave Terry '90, and their children, 
Julia (6) and Henry (4). She spends her free 
time mostly with her children, but "sets aside time for 
two book clubs, a writers group and an annual trip with some of 
her best chickfriends from Columbia." She also is CCT's 1989 
class correspondent. 
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Orfanella brings the reader into 
his world by merging present 
and past, reality and fantasy, and 
physicality and spirituality into 
one reflection of life (Fine Tooth 
Press, $12.99). 

Holocaust Denial and the Law: A 
Comparative Study by Robert A. 
Kahn '85. Kahn's first book corre¬ 
lates how courts in Canada, 
France, Germany and the U.S. 
have resolved the adversities of 
Holocaust-denial litigation. This 
study examines criminal prosecu¬ 
tion of the deniers, legal fairness, 
litigation and the impairment that 
Holocaust denial could cause 
(Palgrave-Macmillan, $55). 


Maverick Mind: A Mother's Story 
of Solving the Mystery of Her 
Unreachable, Unteachable, Silent 

Son by Cheri L. Florance Ph.D. and 
Marin Gazzaniga '86. A speech and 
hearing therapist finds her greatest 
challenge in her son in this inspira¬ 
tional story of one mother's strug¬ 
gle to educate her deaf, mute son 
and integrate him into the world 
(G.P. Putnam's Sons, $23.95). 

Magazine Fundamentals by 

Rebecca Castillo '94, production 
editor, Alice Klement, word editor, 
and Laura Schaub, image editor. 
This extensive how-to guide for 
anyone working for a magazine 
covers all the basics, including 


raising funds, organizing staff, 
designing a look, evaluating sub¬ 
missions and publishing (Colum¬ 
bia Scholastic Press Association, 
$34.95). 

The Graven Image: Representa¬ 
tion in Babylonia and Assyria by 

Zainab Bahrani, Edith Porada Asso¬ 
ciate Professor of Art History and 
Archaeology. An innovative look at 
the art and images of ancient Baby¬ 
lonia and Assyria and how they 
relate to their rituals, wars, divini¬ 
ties and the human form (Universi¬ 
ty of Pennsylvania Press, $49.95). 

From Oslo to Iraq and the Road 

Map by Edward Said, former Uni¬ 


versity Professor (deceased). In this 
collection of 46 essays that 
appeared between 2000-03, Said 
wrote about the second intifada, 
President Clinton's "fast-food 
peace" and the Bush administra¬ 
tion's relationship with the Christ¬ 
ian right and large oil companies 
(Pantheon Books, $24.95). 
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_1 9 3 4_ 

Robert D.L. Gardiner, land owner. 
East Hampton, N.Y., on August 23, 
2004. Gardiner was the last heir to 
bear the name of the family that has 
owned Gardiner's Island — 3,350 
acres, 27 miles of coastline, forests 
and streams, and buildings dating 
from the 17th century — off the 
coast of Long Island, for nearly four 
centuries. Bom in New York on 
February 25,1911, Gardiner attend¬ 
ed St. George's School in Newport, 
R.I. He attended NYU Law School 
and in WWII served as a Navy lieu¬ 
tenant and saw action in the South 
Pacific. After the war, Gardiner 
worked on Wall Street at the 
Empire Trust Co. and served for 
many years on the Suffolk County 
Planning Board. He ran unsuccess¬ 
fully as a Democratic candidate for 
the State Senate in 1960. According 
to The New York Times, Gardiner 
called himself "the 16th Lord of the 
Manor" and saw himself as a custo¬ 
dian of his family's history on what 
is said to be the largest privately 
owned island in the world. Gardi¬ 
ner lived in East Hampton, in an 
opulent family house with a long 
history, but his heart was rooted in 
the island, which is in the bay off 
Long Island's south fork. The island 
has been in Gardiner's family since 
his ancestor, the English settler Lion 
Gardiner, bought it from the Mon- 
taukett Indians in 1639 for "one 
large dog, one gun, some powder 
and shot, some rum and several 
blankets, worth in all about Five 
Pounds sterling." Although the 
island is off-limits to the public, 
Gardiner took occasional visitors 
there in his boat, the Laughing 
Lady, often surprising them by talk¬ 
ing about Colonial-era events as if 
they just happened. Through the 
years, Gardiner feuded with family 
members about ownership of the 
island but continued to visit it after 
a judge overturned a ruling that he 
could not. He is survived by his 
wife, Eunice Bailey Oakes, whom 
he married in 1961. 


_1 9 3 8_ 

Adolph F. "Lefty" Meisen, retired 
college dean and history instructor, 
Oceanside, Calif., on August 22, 
2004. A New York City native, 
Meisen was a Phi Beta Kappa grad¬ 
uate of the College and a 1939 grad¬ 
uate of GSAS, where he earned a 
master's in history. A scholarship 
from the Colonial Williamsburg 
Foundation helped finance further 
studies at North Carolina, where he 
received his doctorate. After teach¬ 
ing for a year at Mississippi, Meisen 
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joined the Stanford faculty for three 
years and taught Western civiliza¬ 
tion courses. His next, and final, 
teaching stop was Carlsbad Junior 
College, which was his "home" 
from 1949 until his final retirement 
in 1987. In 1964, the school moved 
from Oceanside High to a 121-acre 
campus of its own and became 
known as MiraCosta College. When 
Meisen retired in 1982 as v.p. of 
instruction, he was remembered for 
his avid support of MiraCosta ath¬ 
letics as well as for his academic 
innovations, which included a 
major expansion of vocational 
courses to meet the community's 
changing needs. "Lefty came here 
when everybody on the faculty did 
everything," Bill Foran, who joined 
the school's faculty in 1951 and 
retired in 1987 as v.p. of student ser¬ 
vices, told the San Diego Union-Tri¬ 
bune. "He taught me an awful lot 
about being an administrator. He 
was instrumental in moving to our 
new site and did a marvelous job of 
making it into a community college. 

... Whatever he said, he meant. 

And he followed through." As sec¬ 
ond in command at MiraCosta, 
Meisen scheduled classes, designed 
curriculum, hired faculty and evalu¬ 
ated instruction. Meisen became 
president of the Carlsbad Rotary 
Club and played golf regularly at El 
Camino Country Club until under¬ 
going a hip replacement four years 
ago. Survivors include his wife, Glo¬ 
ria; sons, Barry, Peter and David; 
and a grandson. Memorial contribu¬ 
tions may be made to Tri-City Hos¬ 
pice or the Carlsbad Rotary Club. 

19 4 0 

Harry Schwartz, writer. New 
Rochelle, N.Y., on November 10, 
2004. Schwartz was bom in New 
York City on September 10,1919. 
He studied economics at the Col¬ 
lege, graduating as valedictorian, 
before earning a master's in 1941 
and Ph.D. in 1944, both in econom¬ 


ics, from GSAS. Schwartz was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. Draft¬ 
ed into the Army in 1943, Schwartz 
was recruited by the Office of 
Strategic Services, which preceded 
the C.I.A, and sent to Europe as a 
specialist in Soviet economic intelli¬ 
gence. He was discharged as a first 
lieutenant in 1945. Following his 
military career, Schwartz became 
an economics professor. He spent 
most of his career as "a govern¬ 
ment economist, a military intelli¬ 
gence analyst, a professor of eco¬ 
nomics and international affairs at 
several universities and the author 
of 22 books," reported The New 
York Times, for whom he worked 
from 1951-79 as an editorial writer 
and specialist in Soviet and East 
European affairs. In the 1970s, in 
part because of a son's illness, 
Schwartz's interests turned increas¬ 
ingly toward health policy; he 
argued that the increasing social¬ 
ization of medicine would erode 
the quality of health care. During 
the next two decades, Schwartz 
wrote about infant mortality, organ 
transplants, heart disease, AIDS 
and other health-related matters. 
Among his publications were Rus¬ 
sia's Soviet Economy (1951), The Red 
Phoenix (1961), Prague's 200 Days 
(1969) and The Case for American 
Medicine (1972). Schwartz is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, the former Ruth 
E. Blumner, whom he married in 
1941; sons, John '66 and Robert '75; 
six grandchildren; and three great¬ 
grandchildren. 

19 4 2 

Ernest "Sandy" Black, retired jour¬ 
nalist and PR consultant, Naples, 
Fla., on October 6,2004. Black was 
bom in New York City on March 
14,1921, and graduated cum laude 
from the College with an English 
degree. He studied at the U.S. 

Naval Academy before serving in 
the Pacific during WWII. Black was 
a magazine editor for Modem Plas¬ 
tics and Chain Store Age before 
switching to public relations. After 
working for the National Associa¬ 
tion of Manufacturers, Black retired 
as v.p. of Hill & Knowlton. In his 
retirement, he did volunteer work 
as the founder and past president 
of the Columbia University Club of 
Southwest Florida. He is survived 
by his wife of 56 years, the former 
Jean Gumport; a daughter and son- 
in-law, Sandra (Sam) Black-Pipkin 
and her husband, Jon; son, Gary; 
and a grandson. Black was prede¬ 
ceased by another son, Bmce. 
Memorial contributions may be 
sent to Hospice of Naples, 1095 



Ernest "Sandy" Black '42 


Whippoorwill Ln., Naples, FL 34105 
or to a charity of the donor's choice. 

19 4 3 

John E. Fitzgerald, attorney. Singer 
Island, Fla. and Queensbury, N.Y., 
on October 24,2004. Bom on Feb¬ 
ruary 24,1920, in Glens Falls, N.Y., 
Fitzgerald graduated from St. 
Mary's Academy in 1937 and 
served in the Army in WWII. He 
earned a degree from the Law 
School in 1947 and practiced law 
in New York City from 1947-60. 
Fitzgerald then returned to Glens 
Falls, where he practiced law until 
his death. He was past chair of the 
Tmst and Estates Section of the 
New York Bar Association, a mem¬ 
ber of the New York and American 
Bar Foundations, the American 
College of Tmst and Estate Coun¬ 
sel, past president of the Warren 
County Bar Association and a past 
chair of the Queensbury Zoning 
Board. Survivors include his wife, 
Virginia; sons, John, Jr. and his 
wife, Lynsey, and James and his 
wife, Karen; stepmother, Mildred; 
brothers Robert and William; and 
many grandchildren, nieces and 
nephews. Fitzgerald was prede¬ 
ceased by his brothers, Edward J. 
Fitzgerald Jr. and Neil J. Fitzgerald 
and his sister, Maureen F. Lundin. 
Memorial contributions may be 
sent to Estherville Animal Shelter, 
100 Russell Rd., Greenfield Center, 
NY 12833. 


_1 9 4 9_ 

Gene Hawes, writer, Chappaqua, 
N.Y., on September 7,2004. Hawes 
was a Sachem, Gold Crown, Silver 
Crown, Phi Beta Kappa and the 
Class of '49 salutatorian. He wrote a 
number of informational books on 
colleges, careers and helping people 
with alcoholism and addiction, 
including Safe Medicine for Sober Peo¬ 
ple (to be published posthumously, 
with Jeffrey Weisberg M.D.), Addic¬ 
tion Free: How to Help an Alcoholic or 
Addict Get Started on Recovery (with 
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Gene Hawes '49 


Anderson Hawes), Rxfor Recovery: 
The Medical and Health Guide for 
Alcoholics, Addicts and Their Families 
(with Weisberg), Childbearing: A Book 
of Choices (with Dr. Ruth Watson 
Lubic, wife of Bill Lubic '49), The 
Career-Changer's Sourcebook, The Col¬ 
lege Board Guide to Going to College 
While Working, The Encyclopedia of 
Second Careers, Hawes on Getting Into 
College, Hawes Comprehensive Guide 
to Colleges, The Complete Career Guide 
(with David M. Brownstone), 

Careers Tomorrow: Leading Growth 
Fields for College Graduates, The New 
American Guide to Colleges, How to 
Get College Scholarships, To Advance 
Knowledge: A Handbook on American 
University Press Publishing and Edu¬ 
cational Testing for the Millions. 

Hawes served on the board of the 
Starr Foundation and was a found¬ 
ing and longtime member of the 
Hudson Group. He had previously 
edited the Columbia Alumni News 
and was an editor with the College 
Board for five years. He is survived 
by a son, Mark; daughter, Libby Set- 
tens; seven grandchildren; and one 
great-grandchild. He was preceded 
in death by his wife, Betty; and 
daughter, Robin Teller. 

William F. Eckhardt Jr., physician, 
New Canaan, Conn., on November 
8,2004. Eckhardt was a graduate of 
Xavier H.S. and the NYU School of 
Medicine. He specialized in internal 
medicine, nuclear medicine and 
endocrinology and was a pioneer 
in the field of diabetes. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife of 51 years, Marie 
Gardiner Eckhardt; three children, 
William F. in, Karen E. Stinchfield 
and Susan E. Simpson; and eight 
grandchildren. Memorial contribu¬ 
tions may be made to New Canaan 
Volunteer Ambulance Corps, PO 
Box 598, New Canaan, CT 06840 or 
to the American Diabetes Associa¬ 
tion, 300 Research Pky, Meriden, 

CT 06450. 


_ 19 5 1 _ 

Emil M. Poliak, physician, 
Bayville, N.J., on July 16,2004. 
Bom in New York City, Poliak 
lived in Perth Amboy, N.J., before 
moving to Bayville seven years 
ago. A1955 graduate of P&S, he 
did his residency training in 


Ivan B. Veit ’28: New York Times Executive; 
Former Board of Visitors Chair 


I van B. Veit '28, a former 
executive v.p. of The New 
York Times Co. who helped 
usher the newspaper's cir¬ 
culation and promotion depart¬ 
ments into the modern era, and 
co-founder and former chair of 
the College's Board of Visitors, 
died on November 27,2004, in 
Beacon, N.Y. He was 96 and lived 
in nearby Millbrook, N.Y. 

Veit was an active alumnus 
who devoted many hours to the 
College. His daughter, Lenore 
Gale, said in a note to CCT: 

"Aside from his family, one of the 
three anchors of [my father's] life 
— the other two being the U.S. 
Navy, with which he served in 
the South Pacific in WWII, and 
The New York Times, for which he 
worked for 50 years — was 
Columbia College. He never 
wavered in his passionate devo¬ 
tion to his alma mater." The Col¬ 
lege honored Veit with a John Jay 
Award for distinguished profes¬ 
sional achievement in 1982. He 
was awarded the University 
Alumni Medal in 1978 for out¬ 
standing service, served as spe¬ 
cial adviser to the dean and was 
a longtime member of the CCT 
advisory board. He was given the 
Gold Key Award, presented by 
the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, in 1974. 

Ivan Bertram Veit was born in 
New York City on May 31,1908. 
He and his family moved to 
Bath, N.Y., in 1909, then to Hor- 
nell, N.Y., where he lived until 
entering Columbia in 1924. In 
1928, on his 20th birthday, Veit 
joined the Times as a telephone 
solicitor in the classified advertis¬ 
ing department, earning $18 a 
week, and stayed with the com¬ 
pany for 46 years in various busi¬ 
ness and administrative posi¬ 
tions; Veit, who graduated from 
the College a month after start¬ 
ing at the paper, had already 
spent five summers at The Hor- 
nell Tribune-Times as a reporter, 
sports editor and city editor, 
in 1935, Veit became the 



Ivan B. Veit '28 in 1999. 


Times' promotion manager and, 
after naval service — Veit served 
from 1943-45 as a lieutenant 
and communications officer on 
the U.S.S. Vincennes in the South 
Pacific — returned as director of 
promotion and research. Veit 
eventually was business manag¬ 
er, became v.p. in 1963 and 
executive v.p. in charge of devel¬ 
opment and planning in 1970. 
From then until his retirement in 
1974, Veit was special assistant 
to the president and publisher, 
Arthur Ochs Sulzberger. Upon his 
retirement in 1974, Veit was 
appointed to the Board of Direc¬ 
tors of The New York Times 
Company for five additional 
years. He also was president of 
WQXR for a number of years in 
the 1960s. 

Veit had two Columbia wives. 
In 1930, he married Sylvia Lipp- 
mann, whom he met on a blind 
date while both were undergrad¬ 
uates. Lippmann, a Barnard grad¬ 
uate, died in 1972. in 1983, Veit 
married Rose Brooks, whom he 
met through Columbia alumni 
activities while she was director 
of the Columbia College Alumni 
Office. Brooks died in 1999. Veit's 
last time on campus was 1998, 
when he and Brooks attended 
his 70th class reunion. 

"Ivan was a lion for Columbia 
College," said Eric Witkin '69, 
past president of the College 
Alumni Association. "He was 
active in so many ways. He was 
one of the pioneering advocates 


for the concept of endowing 
financial aid for the College, and 
he was a vigorous advocate for 
coeducation long before it came 
about. There was no more 
devoted alumnus than Ivan Veit. 
He loved Columbia College." 

Witkin noted that Veit was 
the first person to be named an 
honorary permanent member of 
the Alumni Association board. 

According to an obituary that 
was published in the Times, Veit 
helped professionalize the field 
of newspaper circulation, which, 
through the early decades of the 
20th century, had consisted 
largely of managing warring 
packs of newsboys. By the time 
he joined the Times, daily 
papers had begun to explore 
more gentlemanly ways of 
attracting and keeping readers. 
Acting as a link between the 
business and news depart¬ 
ments, Veit helped shepherd the 
Times from the paper-and-ink 
enterprise it had been since 
1851 to the diversified multime¬ 
dia concern it is today. During 
his tenure, the company inaugu¬ 
rated its Large Type Weekly; 
expanded its magazine, book¬ 
publishing and educational pro¬ 
grams; and made exploratory 
forays into cable television. 

Veit lived in Manhattan from 
graduation until 1984; he lived in 
Florida for 15 years and then 
lived in Millbrook, N.Y. Aside from 
his daughter, Veit is survived by a 
stepson, Larry Brooks; six grand¬ 
children; four step-grandchildren; 
and seven great-grandchildren. 
He was predeceased by a son, 
Hubert, and a stepdaughter, Bar¬ 
bara Brooks. 

Memorial contributions 
may be made to The New York 
Times Neediest Cases Fund, 

4 Chase Metrotech Center, 

7th FI. East, Lockbox 5193, 
Brooklyn, NY 11245. Donations 
also are accepted online: 
www.nycharities.org, or by 
phone: 212-556-5851, ext. 7. 

Lisa Palladino 


obstetrics and gynecology at Pres¬ 
byterian Hospital in New York 
from 1956-59, and after several 
years in practice, joined Equitable 
Life as medical director. Poliak 
retired in 1986 as v.p. and medical 
director at North American Rein¬ 
surance in New York. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife of 53 years, 
Dorothy (Zetkulic) Poliak; son, 
Emil M. Jr.; daughter-in-law, 
Elaine; and two grandchildren. 
Memorial contributions may be 


made to Grace Lutheran Church or 
the charity of the donor's choice. 

19 5 6 

Robert D. Clew, retired aerospace 
manager, Melbourne Fla., on Sep¬ 
tember 21,2004. Clew was bom in 
Elizabeth, N.J., and moved to Bre¬ 
vard County in 1965 from Santa 
Maria, Calif. Clew was a retired 
aerospace manager for EG&G, a 
provider of engineering services to 
agencies of the government and 


commercial business, at the Ken¬ 
nedy Space Center. He was a mem¬ 
ber of Holy Name of Jesus Catholic 
Church, a past member of the 
Lions Club of Satellite Beach and 
Sigma Chi, and enjoyed spending 
time with his family and friends as 
well as helping others. Clew is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, Nancy; children, 
Kevin '87; Brian '84 and his wife, 
Alison; Richard and his wife, Patsy; 
and Kathleen and her husband, 
Patrick Reilly; five grandchildren; 
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Steven Z. Miller M.D. ’8o: 
Respected Physician and Teacher 

S teven z. Miller M.D. 

'80, '84 P8iS, who 

served as director of 
pediatric emergency 
medicine at the Morgan Stan¬ 
ley Children's Hospital of 
NewYork-Presbyterian Hospital, 
died on October 19,2004, in a 
plane crash near Kirksville, Mo., 
that also killed 13 other med¬ 
ical professionals. All were on 
their way to a conference at 
the Kirksville College of Osteo¬ 
pathic Medicine; Miller was to 
conduct a workshop promoting 
compassionate medical care. 

Steven Zane Miller was born 
on March 15,1958, in New 
York. He completed his resi¬ 
dency at Montefiore Medical 
Center, Bronx Municipal Hospi¬ 
tal Center and Bronx-Lebanon 
Hospital Center. He joined 
Columbia and NewYork-Pres- 
byterian in 1993 as a member 
of the pediatrics faculty. During 
his time there, Miller served as 
Arnold P. Gold Associate Pro¬ 
fessor at P&S in recognition of 
his contributions to humanism 
in medicine. Miller received 
many prestigious awards for 
his teaching skills, including 
the Columbia University Presi¬ 
dential Award for Outstanding 
Teaching in 2001. His P8<S stu¬ 
dents named him Teacher of 
the Year four times. Miller was 
the editor of the textbook 
Childhood Symptoms, as well 
as the Columbia University 
Children's Medical Guide, a 
reference book. 

John M. Driscoll Jr„ pediatri¬ 
cian-in-chief of the Morgan 
Stanley Children's Hospital and 
chairman of pediatrics at P8S, 


OTHER DEATHS REPORTED 

Columbia College Today also has learned of the deaths of the 

following alumni (full obituaries will be published if further 

information becomes available): 

1940 Chester G. Hall Jr., business owner, Evanston, Ill., on April 23, 
2004. He is survived by his wife, Joan Thonet Hall '40 Barnard. 

1941 Robert J. Haggstrom, retired Air Force colonel, Niceville, Fla., 
on October 28, 2004. Haggstrom earned a master's from the 
Business School in 1956. 

1942 Gerald Silbert, attorney. New York City, on November 22,2004. 
[Editor's note: A full obituary will appear in March.] 

1959 William F. Sanford, Bronxville, N.Y., on September 15,2004. 

1960 Kennard Manse, special education teacher, Yorktown, N.Y., 
on November 3,2003. Manse worked for the New York City 
Board of Education and was an avid photographer. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, Carol; son, Kenny; and daughter, Liz. 

1962 Malcolm L. Stein, New York City, on September 11,2004. 
Stein earned a degree from the Law School in 1965. 



Steven Z. Miller M.D. '80 

PHOTO: JONATHAN SMITH 

spoke of Miller's teaching skills, 
highlighting how he taught his 
students not only "to be good 
doctors ... [but also] to be com¬ 
passionate people." 

Dr. Gerald Fischbach, execu¬ 
tive v.p. for health and biomed¬ 
ical sciences and dean of the 
faculties of health sciences and 
medicine, said in his memoriam, 
"Steve's great passion was 
medical education from scientif¬ 
ic and humanistic perspectives." 
Dr. Herbert Pardes, NewYork- 
Presbyterian president and CEO, 
said of Miller in The New York 
Times: "His unique and captivat¬ 
ing talent for teaching changed 
the way medicine is taught and 
practiced." 

Miller is survived by his 
wife, Dr. Dodi Meyer; children, 
Jesse, Maya and Nicolas; par¬ 
ents, Phillip and Brenda; and 
brother, Barry. Memorial contri¬ 
butions may be sent to the 
Steven Z. Miller Family Fund 
c/o The Meyer Family, 133 W. 
81st St., New York, NY 10024. 

Matthew Goldberg '05 GS 


and a sister-in-law, Eileen Clew. 
Memorial contributions may be 
made to the American Heart Asso¬ 
ciation or the Red Cross. 


_1 9 5 7_ 

David Kassoy, attorney, Los Ange¬ 
les, on September 7,2004. Kassoy 
grew up in the Bronx on the same 
block of Gerard Avenue as Stephen 
Ronai '57. After graduating from 
the College with an NROTC Hol¬ 
loway and a New York Regents 
Scholarship, he served in the Navy 
as a commanding lieutenant J.G. on 
various destroyers and other war¬ 
ships throughout the world. 
Returning stateside, Kassoy gradu¬ 
ated from Harvard Law School and 
settled in Los Angeles as a commer¬ 
cial real estate development special¬ 
ist. He was featured in the Guide to 
the World's Leading Real Estate 
Lawyers (published by the Financial 
Times of London). Kassoy most 
recently served as a partner at the 
Beverly Hills firm of Ervin, Cohen 
& Jessup LLP. He was an avid fly 
fisherman and a licensed pilot. 
Kassoy is survived by his wife, 
Dorit; children. Bill and Toby; two 
grandchildren; and his wife's son, 
Jonathan. Memorial contributions 
may be made to The Fund for Pan¬ 
creatic Cancer c/o Dr. Leo Rosen, 
Pancreatic Cancer Research, John 
Wayne Cancer Institute, 2200 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Santa Monica, CA 
90404. 


_ 1 9 6 2 _ 

C. Donald Briscoe, actor, Mem¬ 
phis, on October 31,2004. Briscoe 
was bom in Mississippi. After win¬ 
ning a scholarship to attend 
Philips Exeter to finish high 
school, he graduated from the Col¬ 
lege earned his master's in English 
literature in 1965 from GSAS. 

Roger Davis '62, Briscoe's costar 
on Dark Shadows, recalled in an 
interview with The Commercial 
Appeal that, during his time at the 
University, he and Briscoe acted in 
the Columbia Players (then head¬ 
ed by future movie director Brian 
De Palma '62). Briscoe went on to 
a career as an actor in theater and 
on television; he had a recurring 
role on Days of Our Lives and 
appeared in numerous commer¬ 
cials. Briscoe may be most memo¬ 
rable as the "brooding heartthrob 
who played the vampire and 
werewolf twins Tom and Chris 
Jennings on the Gothic soap opera 
Dark Shadows," which was a popu¬ 
lar television show in the late 
1960s, and which was followed by 
the film House of Dark Shadows 
(1970). Briscoe performed widely 
in Shakespeare productions and 
on Broadway, and was known for 
holding private readings of Shake¬ 
speare in his home after retiring 
from acting. He is survived by his 
sister. Bonny Jenkins. 


Leffert Lefferts, equestrian and 
real-estate magnate, Upperville, Va., 
on December 25,2003. According 
to his local Virginia newspaper, Lef¬ 
ferts began his real estate career 
early on, working for his father 
building homes in New Jersey. 

This spawned a long career in real 
estate, which Lefferts cultivated 
well into his adulthood. Presiding 
over a seat on the New York Stock 
Exchange, Lefferts also for a brief 
time managed prizefighters. After 
living in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, D.C., and New Jersey, 
Lefferts and his wife. Bee, settled in 
Upperville in 1995. He became the 
U.S. Field Hunter Champion in 
1970 and for the rest of that decade 
trained and rode steeplechase hors¬ 
es. Lefferts loved foxhunting and 
served as Master of Foxhounds for 
the Bull Run Hunt. He is survived 
by his wife, two daughters, a son 
and six grandchildren. 

19 7 7 

Mark J. Ryan, bank executive, 
Norwood, Mass., on September 21, 
2004. Graduating from the College 
with a degree in political science, 
Ryan then earned his law degree at 
the New England School of Law, 
where he received the Civil Proce¬ 
dure Award. At the time of his 
death, Ryan was v.p. of compliance 
in private asset management of the 
Mellon Bank; he worked for Bank 
of Boston for many years. He is 
survived by his wife, Leslie (Fer¬ 
guson) Ryan; sons, Daniel and Jef¬ 
frey; parents, Donald and Doris; 
sisters, Mary Ryan-Kusiak, Judy, 
and Barbara Ryan Clark; and 
brothers, Daniel and David. 


_ 2 0 0 2 _ 

Stephanie Noble Williams, hospi¬ 
tal employee, Boulder, Colo., and 
New York City, on October 22, 

2004. Williams was bom on Sep¬ 
tember 16,1980, in Stamford, Conn. 
She lived in Boulder from 1988-98, 
then moved to New York City to 
attend the College, where she 
earned a B.A. in history. While an 
undergraduate, Williams belonged 
to a number of community service 
clubs. She worked in New York 
City at Mount Sinai Hospital as 
well as at Glen Horowitz Book Sell¬ 
ers in New York City and enjoyed 
reading and music. Williams is sur¬ 
vived by her parents, Ronald D. 
and Beth (Rosenberg) Williams; 
brother, Keith; grandparents, Flo¬ 
rence and Morris Rosenberg; as 
well as aunts, uncles and cousins. 
Memorial contributions may be 
made to The Stephanie Noble 
Williams Fund for Young Adult 
Survivors at Memorial Sloan- 
Kettering Cancer Center (www. 
thelifelab-nyc.org/stephanie). 

Lisa Palladino, 
Matthew Goldberg '05 GS 
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John Randolph Phelps '33, who 
was one of the composers of the 
1932 and '33 Varsity Shows, earned 
a comparatively rare Ph.D. at the 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art. 

He lives in Sun City Center, Fla., 
where he has directed a women's 
chorus for 20 years. 

Howard Meyer '34 earned his 
law degree in 1936. His most 
recent book is The World Court in 
Action, which has been reviewed 
in several places. " The World 
Court in Action is strictly a 
Columbia product: borne at a lec¬ 
ture heard at the Law School, 
encouraged by faculty members 
and produced by research, 90 
percent of which was in the Law 
School's library and Butler." 

Vince Marchese '37, who we 
knew as Duke, lives in a retire¬ 
ment center (Freedom Plaza) in 
Peoria, Ariz. He has two chil¬ 
dren, five grandchildren and nine 
great-grandchildren. His wife, 
Ruhe, died last year. 

David Markham '37 retired 
from his medical practice and 
attends lecture series and con¬ 
certs. He also writes letters to the 
local paper and keeps abreast of 
the latest medical developments. 

Morty Ostow '37 retired from 
various related careers as neurol¬ 
ogist and psychoanalyst. He's 
trying to find a publisher for his 
new book. Spirit, Mind and Brain. 

Irwin Perlmutter '37 has "final¬ 
ly given up the practice of medi¬ 
cine after having established" the 
first free medical clinic in western 
North Carolina. "I am active as a 
member of the Miami-Dade 
Democratic Executive Committee. 
One son is a neurologist; another 
a banker." Irwin has three daugh¬ 
ters, seven grandchildren and one 
great-grandson. His wife of 52 
years has passed on. 


having met a charming woman 
on a trip to Egypt." 


REUNION JUNE 2-5 

Seth Neugroschl 

1349 Lexington Ave. 

New York, NY 10028 
sn23@columbia.edu 

A warm, newsy note from Her- 
mon (Hy) Farwell arrived, recall¬ 
ing that he sent his last one to me 
five years ago before our 60th 
reunion! At the last moment, he 
had to cancel attending, "So here 
I am, back at the typewriter, as 
we begin to think about a trip to 
Columbia (from Pueblo, Colo.) 
next year for number 65! 

"The past years are not lost 
but filled with happenings. First 
the good news: We have six 
great-grandchildren, one girl, 
with the first one born on 9-11- 
01." After going on to say "other 
good news seems insignificant in 
comparison," Hy describes an 
active life "in semi-retirement" as 
a speech and parliamentary con¬ 
sultant, with his major focus col¬ 
lecting and rewriting prior arti¬ 
cles in his efforts to simplify 
parliamentary procedures, with 
hope to publish them as a book. 

"I am convinced that far too 
much time is wasted in far too 
many board and committee 
meetings because simple yet 
effective procedures are neither 
understood nor used. A great 
many people know the rules of 
football or baseball but never 
play the game yet are frequently 
involved in misunderstood and 
unnecessarily complex rules of 
decision making. The bad news 
is that my wife and I are getting 
older. We celebrate our 63rd wed¬ 
ding anniversary soon. While we 
are not in the same condition that 
we were in 1940, we recognize 
that we are far better off than 
most. We are thinking positively 
about Columbia in 2005." 

Two major honors, to two dis- 



Stanley Glickman ’37 is retired from his urology practice 
and teaches at the University of Arizona Medical School. 


Stanley Glickman '37 retired 
from his urology practice and 
teaches at the University of Ari¬ 
zona Medical School. "My first 
wife died after 45 years of mar¬ 
riage. I remarried seven years ago. 


tinguished members of our class: 
Wilfred (Bill) Feinberg, senior 
judge and former chief judge of 
the Second Circuit Court of 
Appeals, has been selected as the 
2003 recipient of the Edward J. 


Ray Robinson ’41 Honored 
By ALS Association 


A uthor and sports histo¬ 
rian Ray Robinson '41 
received the Jacob 
Javits Lifetime Achievement 
Award from The ALS Associa¬ 
tion/Greater New York Chap¬ 
ter at its 10th annual Lou 
Gehrig ['25] Sports Awards 
benefit dinner on October 19. 

Among Robinson's books 
is iron Horse, a 1991 biogra¬ 
phy of Gehrig, who was 
stricken with ALS (amy¬ 
otrophic lateral sclerosis) and 
died from the disease in 
1941. Gehrig played baseball 
and football at Columbia 
before embarking on a Hall of 
Fame career with the New 
York Yankees, for whom he 
played in 2,130 consecutive 
games, a Major League 
record until broken by Cal 


Ripken Jr. in 1995. 

Others honored at the din¬ 
ner were New York Giants 
defensive end Michael Stra- 
han, former New York Rangers 
and Boston Bruins great Phil 
Esposito and Bucky Dent, the 
New York Yankees' 1978 play¬ 
off hero who now manages 
the Yankees' Columbus farm 
team. 

Proceeds from the event 
went to The ALS Association/ 
Greater New York Chapter. The 
ALS Association is the only 
national not-for-profit volun¬ 
tary health organization whose 
sole mission is to find a cure 
for ALS, also known as Lou 
Gehrig's disease; improve the 
lives of people with ALS; and 
advocate issues of importance 
to the ALS community. 



Ray Robinson '41 (second from right) is joined by (from left) 
emcee Jeremy Schaap of ESPN, presenter Bob Costas of NBC 
and Dorine Gordon, president of the Greater New York Chapter 
of the ALS Association. 


Devitt Distinguished Service to 
Justice Award. The award honors 
judges whose careers have been 
exemplary, measured by their 
significant contributions to the 
administration of justice, the 
advancement of the rule of law 
and the improvement of society 
as a whole. Bill was chosen by a 
three-member panel chaired by 
Chief Justice William Rehnquist. 
"Judge Feinberg's remarkable 
service over a period of more 
than 40 years embraces not only 


active service on the Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit, 
but also major contributions to 
judicial administration" Rehn¬ 
quist said. "He richly deserves 
the Devitt Award." 

Gilbert (Gil) Glaser, founding 
chair and professor emeritus of 
neurology at Yale, was elected 
Honorary Member in the Ameri¬ 
can Neurological Association, an 
organization representing acade¬ 
mic neurology and neuroscience. 
This honor is limited to those 
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The Class of 1941 held its 63rd reunion October 8-10, 2004, at 
Arden House in Harriman, N.Y. Attendees included (seated) Joe 
Coffee; first row, Ed Fishel, Lucille Plotz, Harry Mellins, Judy 
Mellins; second row, Hugh Barber, Mary Louise Barber, Charlie 
Plotz, Suzanne Dethma; third row, Stan Gotliffe, Ruth Gotliffe, Bob 
Dettmer; fourth row, Blossom Laudsman, Arthur weinstock, Trold 
Onsberg, Len Shayne, Ross Sayers, Ted DeBary and Fanny DeBary. 

PHOTO: DREW DIES 


"who have made unique contri¬ 
butions over a substantial period 
of time to neurology and neuro¬ 
science, as investigator and 
teacher, as well as furthering 
neurology on the national and 
international levels." Gil has 
received similar honorary status 
in the American Academy of 
Neurology and The Association 
Of British Neurologists. 

Hy has agreed to join our 65th 
reunion planning committee, 
which includes Bill and Gil. 

Joan Thonet Hall '40 Barnard, 
Chester Hall's wife of 59 years, 
sent me two obituaries with the 
sad news of Chet's death on April 
23,2004. In one of the obits, Joan 
describes meeting Chester at a 
dance class and said, "As soon as I 
met him, I didn't want to meet 
any other boys." Chet had a 
remarkable career of service, heav¬ 
ily focused on teaching and action, 
during 20 years in the Navy and 
subsequently in the restaurant 
industry, where he appears to 
have had a national impact. The 
associate who succeeded Chet 
there described him as "one of 
those quiet geniuses ... you could 
always see his mind working" 

One terrible highlight: At the 
very beginning of Chet's Navy 
career, as an ensign, he was duty 
officer and admiral's aide on the 
battleship U.S.S. California at 
Pearl Harbor, at the time of the 
Japanese attack. During the 
attack, Chet was instrumental in 
getting Admiral Pye off the sink¬ 
ing ship; after the war. Navy 
divers recovered Chet's officer's 
sword and returned it to him. 


Joan's note to me recalls "the 
wonderful time that Chet and I 
had" with the program and 
friends at the "fabulous" 60th 
reunion. "At lunch, I was ran¬ 
domly seated next to Albon Man, 
a friend from high school. That 
night, slightly late, the only 
remaining seats were next to my 
cousin Ed Rice's best friend 
William White. It resulted in our 
driving out to see Ed (quite ill) 
and presenting him with Colum¬ 
bia souvenir glasses and T-shirts." 

Chet and Joan attended the 
reunion with two of their eight 
children, sons Peter and Chester 
III, and grandson Aaron. Grand¬ 
daughter Emily Hall is applying 
to Columbia. If Joan attends her 
Barnard 65th, I issued her a strong 
invitation, on behalf of our class, 
to visit ours as well. 



Stanley H. Gotliffe 

117 King George Rd. 
Georgetown, SC 29440 


cct@columbia.edu 


The class held its 63rd reunion 
October 8-10 at Arden House, 
Harriman, N.Y. Attending were 
Mary Louise and Hugh Barber, 
Joe Coffee (with his grandson. 
Drew Dies), Fanny and Ted de 
Bary, Suzanne and Bob Dettmer, 
Ed Fischel, Ruth and Stan 
Gotliffe, Judy and Harry Mellins, 
Lucille and Charlie Plotz, Ross 
Sayers, Len Shayne with Trold 
Onsberg and Arthur Weinstock 
[see photo]. Joining us for a mid- 
Saturday visit were Steve Fromer 
(with his son, Carl), Miriam and 


Bemie Winkler and Professor 
James Mirollo of the Lit Hum fac¬ 
ulty. Our president, Jim Dick 
(along with his wife, Ann), was 
unable to attend the event he had 
planned owing to a serious ill¬ 
ness, from which we wish him a 
timely recovery. 

The weather was marvelous. In 
view of the persistent aging and 
declining agility of the attendees 
(several canes and one wheelchair), 
the most strenuous activity was 
leisurely walking on the grounds. 
The program also included pre¬ 
dinner cocktails and post-dinner 
socials, accompaniedl50 by Ross 
Sayer on piano. On Saturday after¬ 
noon, we were treated to a stimu¬ 
lating presentation by Professor 
Mirollo on aspects of Bocaccio's 
Decameron. A brief business meet¬ 
ing followed Saturday's dinner. 

Prior to the reunion, on Sep¬ 
tember 27, a memorial service cel¬ 
ebrating the life of N.T. Wang was 
held in St. Paul's Chapel. It fea¬ 
tured presentations by foreign 
and domestic professional col¬ 
leagues, as well as a range of 
international figures in business 
and economics and members of 
N.T.'s family. Also in attendance, 
representing the class as well as 
themselves, were Mary Louise 
and Hugh Barber, Fanny and Ted 
de Bary (also a speaker), Suzanne 
and Bob Dettmer, Cynthia and 
Art Friedman, Judy and Harry 
Mellins, Ruth and John Mont¬ 
gomery, Len Shayne with Trold 
Onsberg and Arthur Weinstock. 


Herbert Mark 

1 Scarsdale Rd., Apt. 421 
Tuckahoe, NY 10707 
ahmark@optonline.net 

New York in the fall is especially 
attractive, and this year was no 
exception. It was a magnet for 
Dave Harrison, back briefly from 
Wisconsin; Mark Kahn, from 
Michigan; Ed Kalaidjian, from 
Florida; and even Charlie West 
and Many Lichtenstein, from not- 
so-distant Princeton, N.J. We man¬ 
aged to get together in various 
combinations. First, Homecoming 
drew nine stalwarts, (not quite up 
to our past performances). Phil 
Hobel, Nick Cicchetti, Manny 
Lichtenstein, Art Albohn, Ed 
Kalaidjian, Jerry Klingon, Mel 
Hershkowitz, Bill Carey and I 
were there sharing memories. The 
following week, Phil, Nick, 

Manny and I were joined by Dave 
and Charlie for lunch at the 
Columbia Club, where the talk 
continued and even included pol¬ 
itics, an area usually avoided, 
with no acrimony. 

Most of us have been retired for 
years, but there are notable excep¬ 



tions. Phil Hobel is a film distrib¬ 
utor; Charlie West is editing the 
papers of the late anti-Nazi minis¬ 
ter, Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 

My wife and I enjoyed meet¬ 
ings with Mark Kahn and Bob 
Kaufman and his wife. Sue. Bob 
is retired general counsel at ABC 
and Mark is an emeritus professor 
at Wayne State University. 

Mel Hershkowitz's detailed 
history of Columbia's quarter¬ 
backs in our newsletter drew 
comments from outside the class. 
He has received notes of apprecia¬ 
tion from several of those named 
as well as from President Lee C. 
Bollinger. Thornley Wood, who 
was quarterback in the single¬ 
wing offense of our day, was 
among those responding. Thorn- 
ley, as a class officer, has remained 
in touch from Denver. 

Also living in Colorado is Bill 
Hochman, who sent me a long let¬ 
ter with enough material for sever¬ 
al notes. An article about his D-Day 
and other wartime experiences will 
appear in the newsletter. Bill, now 
emeritus, was chairman of the his¬ 
tory department at Colorado Col¬ 
lege, where he still teaches part- 
time. Bill has been active in local 
and national Democratic politics 
and is chairman of the Colorado 
Springs chapter of the ACLU. More 
from Bill to come in the future. 

During the summer, I received 
a long letter from Bill Aragon '43, 
another Coloradan. Bill retired 
after 52 years as a trauma surgeon 
and is an emeritus clinical profes¬ 
sor at the University of Colorado 
Health Sciences Center. He wrote 
about his family, his 54-year mar¬ 
riage and the influence that his 
years at Columbia had on his per¬ 
sonal development and long pro¬ 
fessional career. 

Many thanks to Bob Healy, 

John Grunow, Manny Pietrantoni, 
Bob Wolf, Frank Tobey and others 
for your calls and notes. Some will 
be the meat of newsletter articles 
and others will appear in future 
notes. Please keep them coming. If 
you are not receiving the newslet¬ 
ter, please e-mail the address at the 
top of the column. 

Finally, we report the death of 
Sandy Black. Sandy was a neigh¬ 
bor and friend for years. He fre¬ 
quently sent items for these notes 
and also edited our 40th and 50th 
reunion yearbooks. We have lost a 
good friend. [Editor's note: Please 
see Obituaries.] 


Alvin Yudkoff 

PO Box 18 

Water Mill, NY 11976 
cct@columbia.edu 

Please write and let us know 
what you are doing. 
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Ralph Lane 

500 Aimer Rd., #301 
Burlingame, CA 94010 
jlaneburl@sbcglobal.net 

As reported in the November 
issue, David Sacks died on Sep¬ 
tember 1, just three months after 
attending Jay Topkis's reunion 
buffet. He will be remembered 
by his classmates as, among 
other things, the generous pur¬ 
veyor of wine et. al. at Jay's 
decennial celebrations. 

Robert L. Rosenthal M.D. 
attended the Low Library cere¬ 
mony that marked the issuance 
of the stamp in honor of the Uni¬ 
versity's 250th anniversary along 
with his son, a v.p. of a national 
collectors' organization. On 
behalf of the U.S. Postal Service, 
Donna Peak proclaimed her great 
pleasure to honor the Columbia 
community and especially Robert 
as a Class of 1944 alumnus. The 
packed audience gave him a 
booming cheer as he rose, and he 
was sought for his autograph by 
many stamp collectors present. 

Professor Joshua Lederberg is 
confused as to his exact class but 
he always is glad to hear from 
classmates: Ste 400, Founders 
Hall, The Rockefeller University, 
1230 York Ave., New York, NY 
10021-6399; call 212-327-7809 or 
fax 212-327-8651. 

John D. (Jack) Brereton retired 
in 1989. He started in a small 
high school math department and 
ended as registrar at Southern 
Connecticut State. His hobby 
always has been photography, 
and he has one of the earliest dig¬ 
ital cameras, his favorite. He has 
been bitten by the computer bug 
since the '70s, like many of us. 
Jack has two sons and a daugh¬ 
ter; the youngest is approaching 
50. Carl Marner, Jack's track 
coach, had the most influence on 
his life. Jack was on the track 
team before and after WWII. He 
sent a picture of teammate 
George Floros taken after the last 
team practice in 1941 [see photo]. 
Jack and George married sisters. 
George lives in Walnut Creek, 
Calif., but they are in touch. 

Oscar (Bud) Harkavy is retired 
after seven years of teaching sta¬ 
tistics and finance at Syracuse, fol¬ 
lowing 35 years at the Ford Foun¬ 
dation, where he founded the 
Population Program and the 
Child Survival Program. He is an 
octogenarian golfer who says he 
will shoot his age when he is 110. 
He writes short fiction and whim¬ 
sy (he doesn't explain). Bud has 
three granddaughters, ages 10,11 
and 14; two of them are accom¬ 
plished poets. As an undergradu¬ 
ate, Bud especially enjoyed classes 
with Dwight Miner '26 and Louis 



Hacker and gives statistician 
Frederick Croxton credit as instru¬ 
mental in his career. 

Ted Jackson and Paul Sherman 
'43 are lifelong friends. Ted left 
the College mid-junior year for 
the Air Force pre-meteorology 
program at Amherst, had further 
training at Yale, Harvard, and 
M.I.T. and wound up as an elec¬ 
tronics officer in France. 

Jack and Bud are to be thanked 
for their generous contributions to 
Class Notes. Questionnaires were 
sent to three other classmates but 
not a word has been heard. It is 
hoped that they are in condition 
to respond, so another attempt 
will be made to reach them as 
well as other classmates at ran¬ 
dom. In any event, send some 
comments to your correspondent 
for the next issue. 


REUNION JUNE 2-5 



Clarence W. Sickles 
57 Bam Owl Dr. 
Hackettstown, NJ 07840 


cct@columbia.edu 


The volunteer 60th reunion com¬ 
mittee met on October 6 at Facul¬ 
ty House for a delicious lunch 
and a productive meeting. Class 
members present were Joseph 
Lesser, Esq.; Dr. Sheldon E. 
Isakoff, Dr. Myles K. Ren and me 
(the Rev. Dr. Clarence W. 

Sickles). Alumni Office staff 
members present were Vanessa 
Rosado, assistant director of the 
Columbia College Fund, and 
Heather Applewhite and Christi¬ 
na Liu, assistant directors of 
Alumni Affairs. 

The meeting's purpose was to 
determine a discussion topic for 
our reunion forum. Topic sugges¬ 
tions were requested from class¬ 
mates through this column, but 
none was received. After a 
lengthy discussion, the committee 
chose the topic "The Future of the 
United Nations in U.S. Foreign 
Policy." This was deemed to be 
an important and timely subject. 
A qualified person from the Unit¬ 
ed Nations or the Columbia fac¬ 
ulty will be the speaker. 

The next reunion committee 
meeting was November 17 at the 
Alumni Office [after this column 
was submitted], with the purpose 
of establishing the goal for our 
reunion gift to the College. Pre¬ 
liminary thinking was to set a 
goal of at least $60,000. Do you 
think we can make it? With your 
financial resources, in what cate¬ 
gory of giving are you? More will 
be forthcoming on all aspects of 
the reunion. The committee is 
inviting wives of departed class 
members to the reunion. It is 
hoped there will be a good 



George Floros '44 relaxes after the last track team practice of 
the year in June 1941. George and his teammate. Jack Brereton 
'44, married sisters and keep in touch. 


response to our invitations. 

Neill Darmstadter of Spring- 
field, Va., worked in the safety 
department of the American 
Trucking Association and retired 
in 1998 as the senior safety engi¬ 
neer. Neill has remained involved 
in the trucking industry as a con¬ 
sultant for the ATA National 
Truck Driving Championships. 
Having motorcycling as his recre¬ 
ational activity led Neill to be a 
charter life member of the Ameri¬ 
can Motorcyclist Association. He 
also is a 40-year member and past 
president of the Greater Washing¬ 
ton Section of the Mercedes-Benz 
Club of America. His special 
remembrances at the College 
were Dr. Golub's Contemporary 
Civilization course, the Navy V- 
12 course on the history of sea 
power and the course in U.S. eco¬ 
nomic geography. Because of 
Neill's interest in the trucking 
industry, he was pleased to 
receive an A+ in Professor Van 
Meter's railroad-oriented trans¬ 
portation course. Neill has been 
married for 54 years to Elaine and 
has a son, David, who is a v.p. in 
merchandising for the Mari-Safe 
marine supply company. 

Esther Kretchmer, widow of 
Walter Kretchmer, who died in 
1994, wrote about her campus 
dating days with Walter, mention¬ 
ing incidents involving Myles K. 
Ren, Walter's freshman-year 
roommate, and myself. Her letter 
brought back interesting memo¬ 
ries. Esther wrote that Walter was 
a pitcher on the baseball team 
freshman year. Like many class¬ 
mates, Walter enlisted in the 
armed forces (Air Force) and 
returned to the College to finish 
his undergraduate degree in 1946. 
For 45 years, Esther and Walter 


lived in Short Hills, N.J., with 
their three children. We hope to 
see Esther at our 60th. 

Our honorees this time are the 
volunteers who serve on the 60th 
reunion committee. 


Henry S. Coleman 

PO Box 1283 
New Canaan, CT 06840 
deanharryc@optonline.net 

The mailbox and e-mail were 
empty, but thank goodness 
Howard Clifford called from 
Stage Coach, Utah, where he has 
taken the town name and is train¬ 
ing the locals in a dance program 
for the stage, hopeful of getting a 
Rockette line ready for the holi¬ 
days. This news got Howard and 
me reminiscing about stage 
appearances at Columbia. We 
were in the 1947 Varsity Show, 
Dead to Rights. The show had 
music by the great Dick Hyman 
'48 and book and lyrics from 
Ernest Kinoy, Ed Costikyan '47 
and Andrew Lazarus '47. The 
director was Pres Munter, who 
somehow took time out from 
medical school to put us through 
our paces. Howard was in the 
Pony Ballet — a group of foot¬ 
ballers dressed in drag and chore¬ 
ographed by Tracy Morrison. 

Your class correspondent 
played the managing editor of 
Spectator and was given a won¬ 
derful solo number he remem¬ 
bers. After all, it was my first 
(and only) solo on Broadway 
and it may have been Hyman's 
first Broadway song. It was writ¬ 
ten for a veteran who tries to 
explain why he doesn't go out 
carousing with the others. The 
lyric, as I recall, follows: 
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The Boys From Boise 


reunion was held in 
Boise, Idaho, on 
August 13-14 for 
Gideon Oppen- 
heimer '47, '49L's "Boise 
Boys," a group of College alum¬ 
ni from Idaho who assembled 
from all over the globe to com¬ 
memorate the man who 
brought them to Columbia. 
Close to 30 alumni convened 
to share stories of trial and tri¬ 
umph since being plucked from 
Idaho fresh out of high school 
to attend Columbia. 

From 1963 until his death in 
1969, Oppenheimer traveled all 
over Idaho at his own expense, 
trying to recruit able-minded Ida¬ 
hoans for the College. He hoped 
to introduce the challenges and 
excitement of city life to young 
men not necessarily inclined to 
travel far from home for college. 
Oppenheimer wanted to bring 
them from the Midwest to Morn- 
ingside Heights, where he had 
excelled, earning his bachelor's 
in three years. 

Many of the reunion's atten¬ 
dees had not seen each other 
since their time at Columbia 
and reveled in the chance to 
get reacquainted. Paul Casper 
'69 and Jeff Fereday '72 spear¬ 
headed the reunion effort; the 
featured speaker was Eugene 
"Gene" Thomas '52, '55L, 
Oppenheimer's long-time friend 
and associate. Casper has been 
working in and around Eugene, 
Ore., as a manager of recycling 
centers, and Fereday and Con¬ 


ley Ward '69 are partners in a 
Boise law firm. 

Attendees included Charles 
"Chuck" Skoro '69, director 
of the Catholic Student Center 
at Boise State University; Joe 
Parkinson '67, who, with his 
brother, founded Micron Tech¬ 
nologies in the late 1970s, 
recruiting fellow Idahoan Larry 
Grant '68 as general counsel; 
and Pat Ford '69, who 
returned to Idaho to found the 
Idaho Conservation League 
and now works with an organi¬ 
zation that protects endan¬ 
gered Pacific salmon. Mike 
Reynolds '72 recently was 
elected to the Idaho State 
Board of the National Alliance 
for the Mentally III after being 
diagnosed as schizophrenic 20 
years ago and having since 
recovered. 

Christian S. Ward '69 and 
Christopher Jensen '69 have 
remained in New York since 
graduation. Ward is a writer at 
Berdon LLP, a Manhattan 
accounting firm, and Jensen is 
chairman of the law firm Cow¬ 
man, Liebowitz and Latman, 
where he specializes in intellec¬ 
tual property law. 

Dale Goble '70 is a Universi¬ 
ty of lowa professor, specializ¬ 
ing in environmental law; Tom 
Wand '70 is an Episcopal minis¬ 
ter in the Philadelphia area; and 
Terry Carver '68 moved to 
Bristol, England, to serve as 
chairman of the Bristol Universi¬ 
ty politics department. 


Born in Berlin in 1922, Oppen¬ 
heimer soon moved with his 
family to Prague where, as Ward 
points out in a CCT article he 
wrote in 1991, "Gideon was a 
German and a Jew among 
Czechs"; an outsider. Fleeing 
Eastern Europe in the 1930s to 
escape Nazi persecution, the 
family moved into an apartment 
on Manhattan's Upper West Side. 
After finishing his law degree, 
Oppenheimer settled in Boise, 
where he set up a law practice. 

Oppenheimer's legacy lives 
on, most notably in the Gideon 
Oppenheimer Scholarship 
Trust (many of the "boys" con¬ 
tribute), which offers tuition 
assistance to Columbia-bound 
high school seniors in Idaho. 
Nick Clements '04, who 
attended the reunion, was a 
recipient. Many children of the 
Boise boys also have graduat¬ 
ed, such as Heather Jensen 
'96, an associate at her 
father's law firm, and Tyler 
ward '03, who works in lower 
Manhattan. 

Other attendees at the 
reunion included John 
Dudgeon '66, Ralph Com¬ 
stock '67, Jim Canning '68, 
Chris Carlson '68, Jim Pharris 
'68, Rick Mixon '69, Chuck 
Reeves '69, Steve Hiatt '70, 
Tom Hood '70, Bob Sipe '70, 
Jack Peavey '71, Richard Fay- 
lor '72 and Ardyth Eisenberg 
'69 Barnard. 

Matthew Goldberg '05 GS 




A reunion held on August 13-14, 2004, in Boise, Idaho, brought together a number of 
Columbians to commemorate Gideon Oppenheimer '47 '49L. Left to right: Jim Pharris '68, 
Chuck Skoro '69, Larry Grant '68, Darrell Walker '70, Jeff Fereday '72, Rick Mixon '69, Tom 
wand '70, Terry Carver '68, Jim Canning '68, Mike Reynolds '72, Paul Casper '69, Steve Hiatt 
'70, Pat Ford '69, Bob Sipe '70, Christopher Jensen '69 and Ralph Comstock '67. 


When I walked down the road 
with a rifle and a pack 
I talked to myself and I swore 
That when I dropped that load if I 
ever did get back 
I'd be better than I was before the 
war 

Now they're sending me to school 
on the GI Bill of Rights 
'Cause I fought to Mount Casino 
on the hill 

Well, I used to be a fool but I've 
learned the way man fights 
And I'll finish on the top, by God 
I will. 

Got my break now — got my 
chance to shine 

Gonna make that break a road to 
a new horizon 

Got my break now — if I'm worth 
a dime 

Gonna take that break and head 
for the life I'm prizin' 

Cause I can't waste my chances, 
they come but once in life 
Got no time now for dances, I've 
got a home and wife 
Got to go for that break now — 
no more wasting time 
Gonna take that break and head 
for the sun that's ruin' 

No mistake. I've got my break. 

I hope other classmates will send 
special memories for the next col¬ 
umn. Please let me hear from you. 



George W. Cooper 
170 Eden Rd. 

Stamford, CT 06907-1007 


cct@columbia.edu 


Now that the presidential election 
is history and, depending on your 
viewpoint, "the best man" won, it 
is back to the more mundane, more 
subjective, probably less earth-shat¬ 
tering developments among our 
class' alumni. In fact, since CCT's 
last issue, the proper adjective is 
not "mundane" but "quiescent." 
All possible means of communica¬ 
tion during recent months pro¬ 
duced but one, albeit welcome, 
contribution from Walter Wood, 
who attributes the meager level of 
contributions to "apathy of the 
aged or preoccupation — and per¬ 
haps these may be the same thing." 

Walt's "continuing saga is one 
of progressive decline but at an 
acceptable rate." He makes week¬ 
ly medical teaching rounds in the 
field of infectious diseases. Walt's 
professor emeritus title requires 
that he attend conferences, take 
"little" exams periodically (con¬ 
tinuing medical education), read 
journals and wear a clean, white 
coat and a tie. In his spare time, 
Walt cuts the lawn, grows toma¬ 
toes and makes apple sauce. Evi¬ 
dently, he finds these activities 
less tiring than retiring. 
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Tom Reges, who has supple¬ 
mented a career in commercial 
real estate development and con¬ 
sulting with operation of a swim 
club and a skating club, is cutting 
back on his activities and "enjoy¬ 
ing watching the kids take over 
the business." Tom is a Connecti¬ 
cut boy who moved to Grand 
Rapids, Mich. The real estate 
operation — which encompassed 
major office buildings, apartment 
and shopping center construction 
and at one time saw him racking 
up more than 100,000 travel 
miles a year — has been scaled 
back to just him and a son. The 
Jolly Roger Swim Club recently 
experienced the best two years of 
its more than 40 years of exis¬ 
tence. The Jolly Roger Ice Club, 
more than 30 years old, has 
bounced back, Tom says, from a 
slight dip in business a year ago. 

Tom lettered in crew at Colum¬ 
bia. In Michigan, he has been 
active in the community, serving 
on the school board for the subur¬ 
ban Forest Hills District and 
maintaining an active interest in 
district financing in the years 
since leaving the board. A Navy 
veteran, he is a big military boost¬ 
er. One of his sons is a Michigan 
Air National Guard helicopter 
command pilot/instructor pilot 
who served in Iraq. Another is 
first sergeant in an Army Reserve 
medical unit, which saw service 
during humanitarian missions to 
Nicaragua and Honduras. 

We're indebted to Bill Sohn '47, 
a Pennsylvania pediatrician, for 
passing along a guest editorial 
written for Pediatric News by Dr. 
Alvin M. Eden. Alvin is chairman 
of the pediatrics department at 
Wyckoff Heights Medical Center 
in New York. In the editorial, he 
warns that iron deficiency is going 
unnoticed in too many toddlers 
ages 1 to 2, especially among low 
socioeconomic groups. 

"Certain dietary changes that 
commonly occur at about 1 year 
of age," he writes, "make the 
toddler particularly vulnerable 
to iron deficiency." These include 
a switch from breast milk or 
iron-fortified formula to regular 
cow's milk, substitution of adult- 
type cereal low in iron for iron- 
fortified infant cereal and fre¬ 
quent viral infections. Special 
dangers, he says, are impairment 
of mental and psychomotor 
development during a period of 
rapid brain growth and the high 
risk of increased lead absorption. 
Eden urges physicians to combat 


iron deficiency during the sec¬ 
ond year of life "with a routine 
daily supplement of 10 mg of 
elemental iron via iron-fortified 
vitamins, iron drops or an iron- 
fortified drink." It is appropriate 
that Alvin's e-mail moniker is 
"babydoceden." 

Dick Hyman reports that Ted 
Rosenthal is replacing the late 
James Williams in the "Jazz in 
the Grand Manner" foursome 
including Dick, Derek Smith, and 
Bill Charlop, which will play 
May 14 at Fairfield University in 
Connecticut (as reported in CCT, 
September 2004). Dick's concert 
itinerary — www.dickhyman. 
com — leaves one breathless to 
realize how often this keyboard 
master is playing. He tells us, 

"I'd be happy to greet any class¬ 
mates who attend the events." 

In addition to his concert 
appearances and more than 100 
piano albums, Dick has been 
active as arranger, music director 
and composer. His compositions 
for orchestra include Piano Con¬ 
certo, Ragtime Fantasy, The Longest 
Blues in the World and From Chama 
to Cumbres by Steam, a work for 
orchestra and jazz combo with 
pre-recorded railroad sounds. His 
cantata, based on Mark Twains' 
autobiography, premiered last 
year. He informs us that Venice, 
Fla., home of Dick Hyman Music, 
was spared by all four of Flori¬ 
da's 2004 hurricanes. 

Larry Spelman of Sarasota, 
Fla., was far away on Fire Island 
when the hurricanes hit, but kept 
in touch with neighbors. They 
reassured him that the storms 
had skirted Sarasota except for a 
lot of rain. Since he'd just gotten 
a new roof, the rain stayed on 
the outside. 

Richard Calame and Harry 
Ekblom, who live on John's 
Island in Vero Beach, also were 
away during the hurricanes. Vero 
Beach had major losses from Hur¬ 
ricanes Frances and Jeanne, but 
Richard and Harry were able to 
find out through friends that their 
houses are still there. Dick writes, 
"Although told of the storm dam¬ 
age, we were not prepared for the 
unbelievable destruction to the 
barrier island on which we live. 

In addition to the building dam¬ 
age and massive flooding, the 
tree and shrubbery loss was 
incredible. What trees and shrubs 
were left were completely denud¬ 
ed of leaves or so windburned 
that they turned brown. The con¬ 
sensus is it will be about six 
months to complete the cleanup. 
Although hurricanes are a fact of 
life in Florida, we're all hoping 
that a double hit this year will 
take us off the list for a while." 

Class of '48 unofficial poet lau¬ 


reate Ted Melnechuk and his wife, 
Anna, celebrated their 55th wed¬ 
ding anniversary on October 8 in 
Amherst, Mass. Ted writes: "Anna 
being confined to bed, and thus 
unable to shop for presents, I pre¬ 
sumed to shop for her in two sens¬ 
es, as described in the following 
poem that accompanied the gift: 

"Dear Anna, I hope you find it 
pleasant 

To join me in a mutual present. 
One half of which I give to you 
And half of which you give me, 
too. 

It is a classic symbol of 

Our fifty years, plus five, of love; 

In poker, just a pair of fives. 

But oh so much more in our lives. 

It is a print of Klimt's 'The Kiss/ 
Like those we have exchanged in 
bliss 

Since I was fortunate to win you; 
May our kissing long continue!" 

While at Columbia, Ted was 
poetry and art editor of Jester 
and Columbia Review and shared 
several Philolexian Poetry Prizes 
with Allen Ginsberg and John 
Hollander '50 in annual competi¬ 
tions judged by Mark Van 
Doren, Stephen Spender and 
W.H. Auden. 

Ted recalls, "In the mid-1950s. 
Epoch published a poem of mine 
that Professor Van Doren liked 
that contrasted the saints S[aul]t 
Paul and S[wee]t Peter, while Sci¬ 
entific American published anoth¬ 
er (one of its first poems) in 
which I rebuked physicist George 
Gamow for using a wrong value 
of pi. In 1964, CCT published part 
of a poem to Professor Jacques 
Barzun '27 I'd read aloud to him 
over drinks at a London meeting, 
but omitting my favorite line, 

'For he was Hectoring before he 
thought of Berlioz.' At about the 
same time, Professor Van Doren 
wrote to thank me for an acrostic 
sonnet I'd left for him to find at a 
meeting I had to miss, which said 
that back at Columbia, not 
attending one of his Shakespeare 
classes had been 'the most 
unkindest cut of all/ 

"Since the early 1960s, as I 
worked at MIT, UCSD and UCLA 
as a scientific writer and confer¬ 
ence organizer in neuroscience 
and psychoneuroimmunology, I 
have published dozens of poems, 
serious and light, in scientific 
journals, including International 
Science & Technology, Nature, 

Trends in Neuroscience and 
Advances, and scientific books, 
such as those poems used as 
chapter mottoes by artificial intel¬ 
ligence founder Marvin Minsky 
in his 1986 book on mind and by 


chaos theorist Erol Basar in his 
1988 book on brain. For these 
poems, I usually used the pseu¬ 
donym 'Dr. Orpheus.' 

"During and since those years. 

I wrote mostly love poems to my 
wife and occasional poems to my 
friends and colleagues, and lately 
also an increasing number of lim¬ 
ericks, the latter after waking dur¬ 
ing the night, for laughing at 
them helps me fall asleep again. I 
am being urged to publish selec¬ 
tions from the thousands of 
poems I have written." We second 
the motion. Ted says, "I guess I 
will, though I've never had ambi¬ 
tion for literary fame, only for cre¬ 
ative satisfaction." 

Patent attorney Eric P. 

Schellin writes from McLean, 

Va., "I finally took the step of 
closing my office and transfer¬ 
ring the remainder of my practice 
to my home." Having "an abun¬ 
dance of time and good health," 
Eric volunteers in the same letter 
to assist with Class Notes. The 
offer is gratefully accepted. 
Friends who would like to pass 
information to Eric can reach him 
at 6831 Cloisters Dr., McLean, VA 
22101 or schellin@schellin.com. 


John Weaver 

2639 E. 11th St. 

Brooklyn, NY 11235 
wudchpr@verizon.net 

A1 Koska (wife, Kathy), Bob 
Kerker, Fred Berman (wife, Bar¬ 
bara), Bill Lubic (wife, Ruth), Joe 
Levie, Art Feder, Bob Rosen- 
crans (wife. Marge), Marv Lip- 
man (wife, Naomi) and your cor¬ 
respondent found ourselves 
together at the Class of '49 table 
in the Big Tent at Homecom- 
ing/Columbia250 closing cere¬ 
monies. It was a warm feeling of 
fellowship that, yet again, 
reminded us that no matter how 
disparate the paths of our lives 
may be, the common thread of 
our College years lives on. We 
assembled on the field to march 
'round the stadium before the 
game as part of the 250th closing. 
As "senior" citizenry all, we can 
be proud of the spirit in our step. 

A special note of appreciation 
was echoed by those of us present 
for the vocal presentation that 
preceded the game. Alicia Wagner 
'04E sang the national anthem, 
proving that the notes, as written, 
are stirring when rendered so 
masterfully, and Jordan Barbour 
'05, who sang our alma mater, as 
we of the Class of '49 knew it 
(and joined in the singing), were 
emotional high points. 

Though it is well in advance, 
the success of the Homecoming 
assemblage should help us main- 
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tain momentum and we should 
all keep our eyes peeled for the 
mailing about Dean's Day, which 
will be held on Saturday, April 9. 
Let's hope we can make it as 
well attended. 

In light of the charges of anti- 
Semitism among some faculty 
members in the fall, Joe Russell 
offers his observations. "Noting 
that President [Lee C.] Bollinger 
has directed Provost [Alan] 
Brinkley to look closely into the 
questions of anti-Semitic intimi¬ 
dation of Jewish students by Arab 
faculty members, as exposed by 
the David Project recently and 
written up in The New York Times, 
I hope that if the accusations are 
well-founded they will be dealt 
with in a manner far stronger 
than a polite 'Tut, tut, please 
don't do that again.' " 

Happy New Year to all. 
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Mario Palmieri 

33 Lakeview Ave. W. 
Cortlandt Manor, NY 
10567 


mapal@bestweb.net 


Reunion co-chair Phil Bergovoy 
advises, "Prepare for the return 
of the Age of Aquarius." Phil, co¬ 
chair Jack Noonan and the 
reunion committee have been 
planning a program for our June 
assembly. You will receive mail¬ 
ings from the Alumni Office with 
details. Below is a summary of 
the highlight events: 

• Thursday evening, June 2: 
theater night 

• Friday evening, June 3: 
opening reception 

• Saturday, June 4: 

class luncheon and dinner 
Classmates are invited to offer 
ideas and suggestions for reunion 
activities; contact any member of 
the class committee. The names of 
the committee members were 
announced in the November 
Class Notes; Norm Skinner and 
John Youtcheff have since joined. 

Jack Hart practices law at Pel- 
letreau & Pelletreau, in Patchogue, 
N.Y., where he has been a partner 
for more than 30 years. 

Lenny Kliegman is "as busy 
as they'll let me be" at his syna¬ 
gogue and in other community 
activities and plans an active role 
in the co-op building where he 
and his wife, Edie, live in Great 
Neck, N.Y. He is a volunteer 
tutor to Hebrew school students 
with learning disabilities and 
participates in adult-education 
classes. Lenny and Edie celebrat¬ 
ed their 50th wedding anniver¬ 
sary in 2001. He looks forward to 
our 55th anniversary reunion. 

Dan Neuberger visited Italy 


for the first time at age 6 and has 
since returned five times. Com¬ 
bining his enthusiasm for pho¬ 
tography with his love of Italy, 
Dan has amassed a considerable 
portfolio of photographs of that 
country, some of which were 
exhibited at Nazareth College, 
Rochester, N.Y., last September. 



George Koplinka 

75 Chelsea Rd. 

White Plains, NY 10603 


desiah@aol.com 


So close and yet so far! If only the 
Lions had made one of two field 
goals or a couple of extra points, 
we would have beaten Princeton. 
Nevertheless, Homecoming and 
the final Columbia250 celebration 
was a huge success. Alums gath¬ 
ered under the Big Tent at Baker 
Field for lunch, paraded with ban¬ 
ners on the field and supported 
the "new look" Columbia band. 
Gone are the days of the "Spike 
Jones" ragtag musicians, replaced 
by smartly dressed professionals in 
blue and white striped sweaters. 
Enjoying this new look were 
Willard Block, Dave Berman and 
I, accompanied by our wives. 
William Grote was a little late get¬ 
ting to the festivities but found 
time to pass along his contact 
information: vabillgrote@aol.com. 
Snail mail reaches him at 3842 
North River St., Arlington, VA 
22207-4650; 703-237-8489. How 
about adding to next year's crowd 
by noting Homecoming 2005 on 
your calendar? 

Tom Powers had a 75th birth¬ 
day, and his kids did a great thing. 
Instead of collecting a huge batch 
of gifts, often of questionable use 
to a septuagenarian, Tom and 
Marlene's children established a 
scholarship fund in Tom's name. 
What a nifty idea. Definitely a 
timely suggestion for all members 
of '51 who have everything they 
will ever need in this life. 

Paul Wallace practices law in 
Mount Kisco, N.Y., specializing in 
wills, trusts and estates. He report¬ 
ed some good news. After noting 
that Mervin Ross claimed laurels 
in a previous issue of CCT for 
being the oldest first-time grandfa¬ 
ther in our class with the birth of 
Jordan in March 2003, Paul and 
his wife, Valerie, submitted a com¬ 
peting bid. Their daughter, Fiona, 
gave birth to a first grandchild, 
Timothy Jefferies Collins, on June 
23, 2003. This column has plenty 
of space for stork reports. Send 
information about newly arrived 
first-born grandchildren, and we 
will select a winner. 

The Class of '51 has played a 
prominent role in establishing a 
dialogue between the University 


administration and faculty and the 
student-led advocates for Colum¬ 
bia ROTC. Jim Lowe has been our 
class leader and arranged for a 
meeting of class officers and Uni¬ 
versity Provost Alan Brinkley, 
which took place last February. 
This action helped improve the 
relationship between the Universi¬ 
ty Senate and the task force 
appointed to study the issues 


ing middle-distant running and 
ballroom dancing. 

George Lipkin recently returned 
from a trip with his daughter, Lisa, 
to Russia, Lithuania and Holland. 

George Gordon, long absent 
from New York while pursuing his 
law career in Washington, D.C., 
will relocate back to the Big Apple. 

Joseph DiPalma,head honcho 
of The DiPalma Forum at UNLV, 


Marty Finkel ’52 remains involved in his medical practice while 
also pursuing middle-distant running and ballroom dancing. 


involved. Sean Wilkes '06, chair¬ 
man of the Advocates for Colum¬ 
bia ROTC, has placed a complete 
report of the task force activities 
online: www.advocatesforrotc.org. 

Class president Bob Snyder 
and his wife, Elaine, recently 
returned from a lengthy trip to 
Australia via Seattle and Hawaii. 
Elaine, an associate dean at Ford- 
ham's School of Social Services, 
made several presentations and 
participated in the accompany¬ 
ing seminars. This was their sec¬ 
ond visit to Australia, and it 
gave them opportunities to 
renew acquaintances with old 
friends and meet new ones in 
Adelaide and Sydney. 

In September, more than 100 
Columbians gathered for the third 
annual Columbia College Fund 
Leadership Conference. Unfortu¬ 
nately, your correspondent was not 
able to attend. I missed an opportu¬ 
nity to learn from Gerald Sherwin 
'55, Fred Bremer '74 and others the 
latest methods for gathering infor¬ 
mation about classmates. Please 
come to my rescue by providing 
information about your lifestyle 
and activities. Good quality photos 
from newsworthy occasions are 
welcome. If you feel inclined to 
write a column every now and 
then, let me know. Gathering notes 
from a "quiet" class is not easy. 
Meanwhile, have a nice winter. 


Arthur Ingerman 

43 Henry St. 

Brooklyn, NY 11201-1702 
rosaling@aol.com 

My oldest and most active opera¬ 
tives still are checking in with 
items of interest, but newcomers 
to the column have slowed down. 
Try it, you'll like it. Stick your toe 
in the water and get a look at your 
name and doings in print. (How's 
that for a mixed metaphor?) 

Marty Finkel reminds us that 
any previous description identify¬ 
ing him as retired is wide of the 
mark. Marty remains involved in 
his medical practice while pursu¬ 
ing myriad side interests, includ- 


had his new film venture about the 
young Howard Hughes aired in a 
panel show presented at UNLV. 

(See photo, November 2004 CCT.) 

On September 9, Don Ross, 

Bill Lembeck, Hank Kramer, 
George Hunter and Pete Bretz 
and their wives celebrated the 
52nd anniversary of their College 
graduation and the 51st anniver¬ 
sary of their Engineering School 
graduation. The evening, at Bar- 
betta's restaurant in midtown 
Manhattan, was magnificent and 
focused on the many fun things 
and friends that were made in the 
five years they spent on campus. 

Don and his wife, Jeanne, live 
on Long Island. He retired as a 
partner in a major engineering 
firm in Manhattan. Bill and his 
wife, Harriet, live in Forest Hills, 
N.Y.; Bill works in his own busi¬ 
ness and Harriet is a well-known 
wine connoisseur, lecturer and 
author. Hank and his wife, Judy, 
recently moved from Potomac, 
Md., to Asheville, N.C. Hank 
retired as an executive with a gen¬ 
eral construction contractor. 
George and his wife, Ginny '54 
Barnard, live in the Morristown, 
N.J., area. George spent his profes¬ 
sional career with Exxon and 
retired as a senior officer at Exxon 
Chemical. Pete and his wife, Ruth, 
live in Media, Pa. Pete retired after 
spending his career in the con¬ 
struction of large power generat¬ 
ing facilities and chemical plants. 

To contact the engineering 
buddies: Don Ross, ross@jbb.com; 
George Hunter, ghunter520@ 
aol.com; Bill Lembeck, hlembeck 
@mindspring.com; Hank Kramer, 
kmeqw@aol.com; Pete Bretz, 
pbretz590@comcast.net. 

Mark G. Lake provided '52 
class participation in the presti¬ 
gious John Jay Colloquium for the 
fall 2004 semester. The series 
focused on the poetry of Walt 
Whitman and Emily Dickinson. 

The deaths of the following 
class members have been noted: 
Alan N. Cohen,sports and enter¬ 
tainment executive, August 10, 
2004 (see November 2004 CCT, 
page 36), and Robert W. Bucher, 
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January 2004. 

Well, I guess that's a wrap for 
this issue. How's about the rest of 
you '52ers sending me some 
material to wrap for the next one? 
I'm your personal hype machine. 
Let's hear from you. 


with well-known guests. Through 
jobs like that, some of us had a 
new world opened to us and were 
grateful for the experience. 

Please let us hear from you. Be 
well and love life — if not now, 
then when? 


Lew Robins 
1221 Stratfield Rd. 
Fairfield, CT 06825 
lewrobins@aol.com 

The NYSTLA, which is more than 
a bar association, honored Stan¬ 
ley Sklar for his leadership role in 
drafting the "Sklar bill" and per¬ 
sistently fighting to see it passed 
by the legislature. Stan's bill sim¬ 
plifies the process of getting 
access to medical records in per¬ 
sonal injury cases, thus enabling 
the case to move faster without 
compromising the rights of 
patients or litigants. It also allows 
a family member of a deceased 
person to access medical records 
without first having to go to Sur¬ 
rogates Court. 

Stan also has been instrumental 
in having a court rule changed so 
that a judge can preside over a 
case even if the judge or the 
judge's spouse has a small num¬ 
ber of shares of a party's stock. 

Keep up your good work on 
the bench, Stan! 
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Howard Falberg 

13710 Paseo Bonita 
Poway, CA 92064 


westmontgr@aol.com 


It appears that there is a tempo¬ 
rary lull after a 50th reunion 
storm. This report, therefore, is 
short. On the other hand, quality 
is more important than quantity, 
and I was happy to hear from 
John Timoney that he enjoyed 
the book Stand, Columbia, by 
Barnard history professor Robert 
McCaughey, and that he found it, 
as I did, a fascinating history of 
our College and University. 

Larry Kastriner enjoys retire¬ 
ment with his wife, traveling and 
visiting their three married 
daughters and their families, 
while at the same time keeping in 
shape kayaking on Long Island 
Sound and wintering on Long¬ 
boat Key in Florida. 

Several of our classmates spent 
summers working as a companion, 
or as a "man Friday" as Ralph 
Smith put it. Having had a few 
jobs like that, I enjoyed Ralph's 
description of working for and 
with an eminent Columbia alum¬ 
nus at his Westhampton Beach 
home. Some aspects of the experi¬ 
ence included swimming, sailboat 
racing on the bay and meeting 
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Gerald Sherwin 

181 E. 73rd St., Apt. 6A 
New York, NY 10021 
gs481@juno.com 

Columbia seems to have more 
activity than any other school in 
New York, the Ivy League, 
throughout the country and 
beyond. It also has a great inter¬ 
national flavor. In the past couple 
of months, Columbia hosted 
more than a dozen global lead¬ 
ers, heads of state and foreign 
ministers at its second annual 
World Leaders Forum [see 
November CCT, "Around the 
Quads"]. Luminaries from 
around the world spoke to over¬ 
flow audiences in Low Library 
and other campus venues. 

The school recently had two 
major accomplishments, both of 
which were noted in the Novem¬ 
ber CCT "Around the Quads" but 
bear repeating. First, Professor 
Richard Axel '67 received the 2004 
Nobel Prize for mapping the 
genes that govern the sense of 
smell and for determining how 
the brain processes olfactory 
information into perception and 
memory. The second was the 
political science department being 
ranked No. 1 in the world by the 
London School of Economics. 
These are amazing feats. 

The recent Washington, D.C., 
College Day was a huge success 
in terms of attendance and the 
high quality of the lectures. Lew 
Mendelson gave an overwhelm¬ 
ingly positive report on the fes¬ 
tivities. Atlanta College Day is 
scheduled for Saturday, January 
29; Ross Grumet (Atlanta) and 
Ed Francell (Dunwoody), let us 
know how it turns out. Other 
College Days will be held around 
the country during the next sev¬ 
eral months (see the events calen¬ 
dar on the inside front cover of 
this issue or online). We would 
be remiss if we didn't mention 
two of the oldest traditions (even 
before Grayson Kirk — that fel¬ 
low in Low): the Tree Lighting on 
College Walk and the Yule Log 
Ceremony in John Jay. Students, 
alumni, administrators, faculty 
and community members all par¬ 
ticipate in these joyous and melo¬ 
dious events. 

Planning for our 50th is pro¬ 
ceeding apace with some interest¬ 
ing events scheduled for the big 



weekend. There will be some¬ 
thing for everybody. Thus far, 
more than 100 (and counting) 
classmates have said they will 
attend, including Bill Cohen 
from Los Altos, Calif.; Ralph 
Wagner from New England; our 
professor of physics at Northeast¬ 
ern, Mike Vaughn; Chuck Garri¬ 
son of Valley Cottage, N.Y., who 
we ran into at Homecoming; Jim 
Gherardi, now on our reunion 
committee, from Great Neck; 
Steve Bernstein, helping out on 
the Fund Committee in Wood- 
mere; and TEP's Paul Mitchell, 
also from Long Island. We hope 
to include architect Geysa 
Sarkany from Centereach and 
Bill Benjamin in Jericho. Living 
and playing in Sewickley, Pa., Joe 
Vales said he will break away 
from his golf game to be at the 
50th. In the New York area, posi¬ 
tive responses have been received 
from Dick Kuhn, practicing law 
on Staten Island; Elliot Gross, 
private medical consultant; and 
Igou Allbray, who will make the 
trek from Brooklyn to Morning- 
side Heights. Tom Chrystie, who 
was spotted at the John Kluge '37 
birthday bash and Homecoming, 
will attend as well. 

Dan DePalma (Newberry, Fla.) 
and Neil Opdyke (Gainesville) 
have talked about organizing a 
pre-reunion party for '55ers who 
are Florida residents. Some of 
our classmates who live in the 
Sunshine State ("The Land of 
Chads") are Evans Gerakas (Ft. 
Lauderdale); Mel Odze (Coral 
Springs); semi-retired physician 
Elliott Manning (Miami); profes¬ 
sor at Miami School of Law, 
Charles Krupin (Boca Raton); 
big-time swimmer Ed Ettinger 
(North Palm Beach), retired from 
medicine; Stu Domber (Delray 
Beach), retired from his business 
in upstate New York; Don John¬ 
ston (Naples), retired banker; 
and Bill Browning (Dade City). 
Don McDonough, wherever he 
is (Paris, Dublin or some place in 
Florida) will be involved with 
reunion, as well. 

Jack Stuppin ventured down 
to Los Angeles from Sebastopol to 
have a showing of his landscapes 
late last year. From what we hear, 
it was a big success. Alfred Gol- 
lomp. Herb Cohen, Bill Epstein 
and A1 Martz had a mini-reunion 
party recently in Montauk, Long 
Island. It was supposed to include 
deep sea fishing. However, heavy 
seas cancelled this part of the 
weekend. (I don't believe that this 
was part of the swimming test!) 

Jesse Roth is geriatrician-in¬ 
chief, professor of medicine at 
North Shore-Long Island Jewish 
Health System in New Hyde 
Park, Long Island, and lives in 


Queens with his family. 

Updated information on our 
50th will be sent to everyone on a 
regular basis. The official "sign up" 
mailing for the June 2-5 events 
should be in your hands shortly. 

Fellow classmates, we want to 
make our 50th reunion the best in 
Columbia history. Be part of this 
monumental gathering of the 
"best and the brightest" the Col¬ 
lege has ever seen. Sign up now. 
You will be able to say you were 
there when the Class of '55 broke 
all reunion records. Get some rest 
beforehand. It will be an enervat¬ 
ing and fulfilling weekend. 

Love to all! Everywhere! 
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Alan N. Miller 

257 Central Park West, 
Apt. 9D 

New York, NY 10024 


oldocal@aol.com 


A brief CCT note, as you probably 
have received my substantial class 
letter; it covers most important 
items. Steve Easton sent a note 
about Homecoming, which was 
exciting but had an unfortunate 
overtime result — it is the Prince¬ 
ton curse. Ron Kapon and Bob 
Siroty carried the '56 banner to 
represent us. Their turn, as Steve 
and I did same at graduation. 

Also at the game were Ed 
Botwinick, Mark Novick, Lenny 
Wolfe, Jessie Blumenthal and 
Steve's wife, Elke. Maybe we will 
do better at basketball. We should 
plan for a class basketball game in 
February or March. Let me know 
if you are interested. 

Our class lunches are going 
well, and we are reaching out to 
expand attendance. Buzz Paaswell 
tells me of recent successes. Mau¬ 
rice Klein, a loyal attendee, says 
he will do the same, as does Lou 
Hemmerdinger. Ed tells me he 
will be in town for the next lunch. 

Planning began for the big 
50th reunion, with a preliminary 
first meeting in early December. 
We would love to expand the 
committee. The meetings are fun, 
and when able, we order in from 
the Second Ave. Deli. We are anx¬ 
ious for ideas, suggestions and 
representatives from outside the 
greater N.Y. area. We also want 
to compile a list of who is com¬ 
ing for dissemination. As I said 
in my letter, just reaching the 
50th is an accomplishment, and 
we all have friends who did not 
make it, so the 50th is time to get 
together with memories and to 
compare notes of a long life. 

So, as always, here is wishing 
you health, happiness, some 
wealth — the market is trying — 
concerned children as we age and 
sensational grandchildren. Any- 
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one with great-grandchildren 
must let me know. 

Love to all. 


Herman Levy 

7322 Rockford Dr. 

Falls Church, VA 
22043-2931 
hdlleditor@aol.com 

Ted Dwyer: "From 1989-95,1 
served as director of cardiology at 
St. Luke's-Roosevelt Hospital Cen¬ 
ter in NYC and [from] 1995-2001 
at N.J. Medical School in Newark. 

I retired for a year and then asked 
to return as interim director. I did 
so and re-retired this past Septem¬ 
ber. I am most proud of my 
appointment as professor of clini¬ 
cal medicine at Columbia. Retire¬ 
ment will be busy. I will partici¬ 
pate in a major cardiology clinical 
trial that will take the next five 
years and will continue my con¬ 
sultative/ expert work in the med¬ 
ical-legal field. Interspersed will 
be travel with my wife, Pat, tennis, 
gardening and visits to the chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren." 

Marty Fisher and I were 
among 34 new members of the 
Society of Columbia Graduates 
inducted at a dinner in Low 
Library on September 29. The 
society, founded in 1909, has 
about 1,000 members. It "particu¬ 
larly recognizes the type of ser¬ 
vice to the Columbia community 
that goes beyond mere financial 
support of the University ... [Its] 
main goal is to nurture the bonds 
between Columbia and its alumni 
and Columbia's future as one of 
the world's greatest educational 
institutions." Also attending the 
dinner was Carlos Munoz, a v.p. 
and director of the society. 

I stayed in New York for three 
days to visit friends and family 
and attend the Homecoming 
game against Princeton. The 
evening of September 30,1 met 
Sandra and Ed Weinstein and Lee 
Seidler '56 for dinner at the 
Portofino Grille. Also in the 
restaurant was David Kinne. In 
the Homecoming tent, I met Ron 
Kushner, Carlos Munoz, Steve 
Ronai, Ed Weinstein and Paul 
Zola. Columbia lost in overtime, 
27-26. The following day. The New 
York Times paraphrased Coach 
Bob Shoop as calling the defeat 
his "most disappointing at the 
University." The Times also quot¬ 
ed Shoop, "[t]he last 10 or 11 min¬ 
utes were about as exciting foot¬ 
ball as you are going to see." 

Rabbi Alvin Kass, chief chap¬ 
lain of the New York Police 
Department, was featured in 
Jerome Charyn '59's New York 
Times column on September 18, 
"Officer Reilly He's Not." The arti¬ 


cle noted the NYPD-sponsored 
event celebrating "350 Years of 
Jews in Law Enforcement" and 
"the 80th anniversary of the Shom- 
rim Society ... a fraternal order of 
Jewish officers and civilians within 
the department." The celebration 
was Alvin's idea; he was "trying to 
make the case that being a cop is a 
job for a Jewish boy, and that Jew¬ 
ish cops have made contributions 
to the city." Jewish presence in 
New York law enforcement began 
with Asser Levy in Peter 
Stuyvesant's New Amsterdam circa 
1655; Levy, one of the original group 
of Jews to arrive in the city, won a 
place in the local militia despite the 
governor's objections. The article 
also tells of other Jewish luminaries 
on the NYPD: Lieutenant Otto 
Raphael, Chief of Detectives Albert 
Seedman, Deputy Chief FI s on 
Gelfand, Chaplain Abraham Blum, 
Lieutenant Howard Charyn, 
Sergeant David Wadler, Sergeant 
Felicia Shpritzer and Deputy Chief 
Gertrude Schimmel. 

David Kassoy died in Los 
Angeles on September 7, after a 
long bout with pancreatic cancer. 
He had a distinguished record at 
the College as a debater, NROTC 
midshipman, class president and 
Student Board member. After 
active duty as a Navy officer and 
graduation from Harvard Law, he 
embarked on a distinguished 
career as a Los Angeles area 
lawyer. He became a respected 
and renowned commercial real 
estate development specialist, a 
partner in the Beverly Hills firm of 
Ervin, Cohen, and Jessup. His hob¬ 
bies included fly-fishing in Mon¬ 
tana. His widow, Dorit, tells us 
that remembrances or memorial 
gifts may be made to The Fund for 
Pancreatic Cancer, c/o Dr. Leo 
Rosen, Pancreatic Cancer Research, 
John Wayne Cancer Institute, 2200 
Santa Monica Blvd., Santa Monica, 
CA 90404. [Editor's note: Please see 
Obituaries.] 

Alan Rainess: "Since retire¬ 
ment from the Air Force and sub¬ 
sequently from New York State, I 
have been working part time at 
Riker's Island, where I practice 
psychiatry with a population that 
is most different from the patients 
with whom I have worked in the 
past. The population with [which] 
I work has been sentenced to soli¬ 
tary confinement. The lives of 
these patients as reconstructed by 
them in psychotherapy are fasci¬ 
nating, and engaging in therapy 
with them is most gratifying. 

"We are blessed to have a 
daughter and a granddaughter. 
Our daughter, Alice Rainess Jor¬ 
dan, graduated from the School of 
Social Work and specializes in 
oncology. She has been published 
in oncology journals and has con¬ 


tributed to a recently published 
book. Living with Dying, published 
by Columbia University Press." 

Ed Weinstein: "September 14 
was our first '57 luncheon of the 
season. Held at the University 
Club in NYC, it was a combina¬ 
tion homecoming/reunion. Six¬ 
teen of our class attended, which I 
think is a record. Our regulars 
included Marty Brothers, A1 
Anton, Joe Diamond, Steve 
Fybish, Dave Kinne, Ron Kush¬ 
ner, Neil McLellan, Paul Zola, 

Sal Franchino, Bod Klipstein, Art 
Meyerson, George Lutz and me. 


Attending for the first time were 
Bill Smith, Ted Dwyer and Lou 
Rothman, who was visiting NYC 
from his home in Florida. 

"Our lunch was in the East 
Alcove in the UC Main Dining 
Room, directly beneath a Colum¬ 
bia University medallion. There 
are six universities [that] were 
honored by the architect, Charles 
F. McKim, with medallions in the 
Main Dining Room. They are the 
universities with the greatest 
longevity in the United States. So, 
in addition to wonderful conver¬ 
sation, a sumptuous buffet and 
the beauty of the room, we sat in 
Columbia's presence. 

"All attending had a wonderful 
time and extend an invitation to 
other classmates to join us at these 
bimonthly get-togethers. We 
thank Marty Fisher for the inspi¬ 
ration for these luncheons." 


Barry Dickman 

24 Bergen St. 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 
bdesqlaw@aol.com 

Our deepest sympathy to Mort 
Halperin on the death of his wife, 
Carol Pitchersky, on October 19, 
2004, after a long illness. Carol was 
a former associate director of the 
ACLU and a private consultant, 
most recently with America Com¬ 
ing Together, an advocacy group 
allied with the Democratic Party. 
Carol also is survived by her 
father, Arthur, and two half sisters. 

Mort was discussed in a recent 
election-related New Yorker article 
about his son, Mark, a major 
inside-the-Beltway player who is 
political director of ABC News 
and a founder of The Note, a politi¬ 
cal news digest that appears on 
the ABC News website every 
morning, making Mark a leading 
purveyor of inside political info. 


However, a page or so of the piece 
dealt with Mort, particularly his 
having been wiretapped on orders 
from President Nixon and Henry 
Kissinger during the Vietnam War, 
and the impact this episode had 
on Mark and his two other sons. 

Also in the news is Bemie 
Nussbaum, who represented 
Larry Silverstein, the owner of the 
World Trade Center on 9-11, in his 
long-running battle to collect bil¬ 
lions from a group of insurance 
companies. Bemie tried the case 
before federal judge Michael B. 
Mukasey '63. 


Mike Geiger has embarked on a 
new career. An optometrist practic¬ 
ing general and nutritional eye 
care, and the author of Eye Care 
Naturally, Mike has brought togeth¬ 
er a website developer for eye doc¬ 
tors and a nutriceutical manufac¬ 
turer to supply nutrition and 
information to eye doctors and 
their patients. Mike provides 
instruction to the doctors on the 
prevention and treatment of vari¬ 
ous eye diseases by way of lifestyle 
changes, food and nutritional sup¬ 
plements; he claims his methods 
work even for diseases for which 
there is no medical treatment, such 
as cataracts, macular degeneration 
and retinitis pigmentosa. Mike's e- 
mail address is pure4us@aol.com. 

Starting a project that represents 
a first in the College's 250-year his¬ 
tory, our class has created a bridge 
to the Class of '08, from its entry 
onto the campus through the four 
years leading to our 50th reunion. 
The group's leaders include Ernie 
Brod, Joe Dorinson, Paul Gom- 
perz, Peter Gruenberger and Joe 
Klein. The program began with 
small welcoming meetings around 
the country to explain the concept 
and hand out copies of the Iliad. 
Not only did the incoming first- 
years express an interest, but their 
parents seemed thrilled by the idea 
that alumni would be available to 
assist their children. 

On August 30, some members 
of the '58 group marched with 
faculty and administrators at 
Convocation, which was held on 
South Field, carrying the 1958 
banner. On October 1, eight 
newly elected officers of the 
Class of '08 joined us at a Home¬ 
coming cocktail party hosted by 
Joan and Peter Cohn. 

The leadership group also had 
dinner at the Faculty House with 
six members of the '08 class stu¬ 
dent council to explore further 


Bemie Nussbaum ’58 represented Larry Silverstein, the 
owner of the World Trade Center on 9-11, in his long-mnning 
battle to collect billions from a group of insurance companies. 
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interclass activities. 

Additional planned events 
include inviting '08 members to 
the monthly lunch meeting run by 
Art Radin, an open house with a 
panel discussion, "Columbia Col¬ 
lege — Then and Now," a function 
at a home basketball game and a 
dialogue on career choices. The 
students have indicated a desire to 
engage in a dialogue on whether 
selection of a major should be dic¬ 
tated by an ultimate career choice. 

If you are interested in partici¬ 
pating in this exciting and innova¬ 
tive venture, please contact Peter 
Gruenberger: peter.gruenberger@ 
weil.com or Ernie Brod: 
erniebrod@citigategis.com. 

Speaking of the Class Lunch, it 
is held on the second Wednesday 
of every month in the Prince¬ 
ton/ Columbia Club Grill Room, 

15 W. 43rd Street. ($31 per per¬ 
son). E-mail Art Radin if you plan 
to attend, up to the day before: 
aradin@radinglass.com. 



Bennett Miller 

7805 Fox Gate Ct. 
Bethesda, MD 20817 


miller_bennett@yahoo.com 


Happy New Year! I hope you and 
yours had a joyous holiday sea¬ 
son and the coming year brings 
more of the same. As I write this 
column, it is just two days after 
the election. The marvel of the 
system is that 110-plus million 
people went quietly and peaceful¬ 
ly to the polls. That is as much as 
any nation "so conceived and so 
dedicated" should expect. On the 
business at hand, I have been left 
in the lurch this time around. 
Where are my classmates? Send 
me something for the next issue. 

From Amie Offner: "I have 
been happily married for 42 years 
to Ellen Siegel '61 Barnard. After 
earning a Ph.D. in history from 
Indiana, I taught for five years at 
Syracuse and for 23 years at Boston 
University. Since 1991,1 have been 
the Cornelia F. Hugel Professor of 
History at Lafayette College in Eas¬ 
ton, Pa., commuting there weekly 
during the academic year from our 
home in Newton, Mass. My spe¬ 
cialty is U.S. foreign policy, and my 
most recent book is Another Such 
Victory: President Truman and the 
Cold War, 1945-1953 .1 am writing a 
book about Hubert Humphrey and 
American liberalism. 

"Ellen has been a health care 
executive, mainly in the HMO 
world, for more than 25 years, and 
recently established her own con¬ 
sulting business, commuting every 
couple of weeks to the University 
of Michigan, a major client. We 
have two children: Deborah, who 
is a clinical psychologist and lives 


in Newton with her husband, Sam 
Roth, and daughter, Julia Hannah 
(2); and Michael, who manages 
hedge funds and lives in Boston. 
We love foreign travel, weekends 
in the Berkshires, and — above all 
— playing with our granddaugh¬ 
ter. We have numerous Boston-area 
Columbia and Barnard friends, and 
always are happy to welcome old 
and new ones to our home." 

Mike Cohen has become the 
fourth recipient of The American 
Law Institute's prestigious John 
Minor Wisdom Award. Mike, 
who is of counsel to the NYC law 
firm of Nicoletti Hornig Campise 
Sweeney and Paige, received the 


award for his outstanding contri¬ 
butions to the institute's work. It 
is not awarded regularly, but as 
dictated by special circumstances. 
Mike was honored for his partici¬ 
pation on six of the institute's 
consultative groups and his con¬ 
tributions to their deliberations. 
The last recipient so honored was 
in 1999. Congrats, Mike. 


REUNION JUNE 2-5 

h>*gp v? || Robert A. Machleder 

flj11 330 Madison Ave., 39th H. 

L_I New York, NY 10017 

rmachleder@aol.com 

This issue of CCT ushers in a new 
year and for us, a reunion year. So, 
accompanying this New Year's 
greeting is a suggestion to please 
reserve on your calendar the 
weekend of June 2-5 for a return 
to campus to celebrate our 45th. 

Several members of the reunion 
planning committee in formation. 
Bob Berne, Arthur Demlhorst, 
Richard Friedlander, Tom Hamil¬ 
ton and Gary Herschdorfer, met 
with Alumni Office staff in Octo¬ 
ber to initiate events planning and 
preparations to ensure a strong 
turnout. Classmates wishing to be 
involved in this effort are urged to 
contact the Alumni Office at 212- 
870-3207 or let me know by e-mail. 

Bob Berne has assumed office 
as president of the Alumni Associ¬ 
ation, and as such will be dealing 
with issues vital to the College 
and the College's relationship 
with alumni. Bob's devotion to 
Columbia is exemplary, and he 
deserves all the support we can 
give him in this role. 

Gary Herschdorfer has retired 
as an economist with the Army 
Corps of Engineers. While con¬ 
sidering other opportunities. 


Gary has time to indulge his pas¬ 
sion for skiing. Although he is a 
New York City resident, Gary 
prefers the slopes out west to 
those of the northeast. 

In January 2004, President Bush 
announced a plan for the return of 
manned space landings on the 
moon followed by a manned mis¬ 
sion to Mars, and appointed a com¬ 
mission to gather public comment 
and formulate recommendations. 
Astronomer Tom Hamilton was 
one of the speakers at the public 
hearing held by the commission in 
New York, and one of three advo¬ 
cates (including one of the commis¬ 
sioners) to speak in support of a 


manned landing on one or more 
near-Earth asteroids as a step 
before embarking on a moon land¬ 
ing. Tom has been pressing this 
position since 1964 when he 
worked for NASA and was asked 
to outline a mission to an asteroid. 
Few asteroids were known at that 
time to approach Earth, and NASA 
did not pursue the project. Today, 
Tom notes, more than 100 such 
asteroids are known to exist. 

A dramatic turning point in 
Tom's life occurred when he was a 
member of WKCR. Following the 
Soviet Union's launch of the first 
Earth-orbiting satellite, WKCR 
obtained a recording of the signal it 
emitted. With newly enhanced 
wattage that enabled it to reach the 
entire metropolitan area, WKCR 
broadcast Sputnik's anemic, 
monotonic beep. The broadcast, 
which attracted considerable atten¬ 
tion, aroused Tom's interest in 
outer space and determined his 
career. Soon after the broadcast, the 
FBI confiscated the recording for 
reasons not entirely clear but possi¬ 
bly having to do with the notion 
that unwitting undergraduates on 
Momingside Heights were trans¬ 
mitting encoded messages detri¬ 
mental to national security. Tom 
concludes this story with the indig¬ 
nant observation that the FBI never 
returned the recording. Perhaps the 
agency is still trying to decode it; or 
does it sit gathering dust? 

When previously we heard 
from Orlin Trandahl, he and his 
wife, Dian, were planning to 
move to 20 acres they own in the 
Pacific Northwest. Orlin reports 
that they have relocated to the 
Sequim/Port Angeles area of 
Washington, and he extends an 
invitation to classmates. Although 
their immediate abode had space 
limitations, Orlin assured us that 


it "can accommodate two people 
without someone having to sleep 
on the floor." A larger house was 
to be built this past summer with¬ 
in a few miles of Olympic Nation¬ 
al Park and the Olympic National 
Forest and but an hour from the 
National Park's beaches. Orlin 
cautions against swimming with¬ 
out a wet suit, as the ocean water 
is cold year-round. "On our trips 
to the beach," Orlin reports, "we 
have seen whales and sea lions 
feeding on fish. The sea lions 
attack like sharks and surface 
with the fish, slapping them on 
the water to kill them." 

After a seven-week course, the 
Department of National Resources 
certified Orlin and Dian as forest 
stewards. Their 20 acres have 
qualified as a certified forest, 
which enables the trees to be har¬ 
vested for lumber. Orlin has no 
interest in harvesting timber 
except to remove trees that grow 
so tall as to interfere with stunning 
views of the Straits of Juan De 
Fuca and Mount Baker. Sounds 
ideal. If you are making travel 
plans to the northwest, contact 
Orlin: trandahloe@aol.com. 

Howard Gelpey provides the 
following summary of the last 45 
years of his life. "I graduated with¬ 
out any distinction and became a 
businessman. Having no patience, 

I started a new business every five 
or six years. I retired nine years 
ago." Six months of the year were 
spent in Danvers, Mass., and six 
months in Boynton Beach, Fla. 

Even retirement was not to be 
spared Howard's restless urges, 
and in time, Howard found anoth¬ 
er calling. Initially, Howard played 
golf every day while in Florida but 
realized that with scores in the 90s, 
the senior tour was out of reach. "I 
felt that I had to do something that 
I could realize some success at. I 
became a Realtor and found the 
niche that I was born for. I should 
have done this many years ago. I 
am having so much fun in this 
new career that I recently got my 
license in Massachusetts." 

Howard married the year after 
graduation. He and his wife have 
two daughters and two grand¬ 
children and look forward to an 
increase in of the latter. 

Karl Donfried, who holds the 
Elizabeth A. Woodson chair in reli¬ 
gion at Smith, has taught at numer¬ 
ous universities here and abroad. 
Writing from Berlin, Karl reports 
that he was teaching a seminar in 
Catholic theology as Fulbright Vis¬ 
iting Professor at the Freie Univer- 
sitaet Berlin. Karl's youngest son, 
Mark '00, directs the Institute for 
Cultural Diplomacy (www.cul- 
turaldiplomacy.org), headquartered 
in Berlin. The institute has a New 
York City branch that has been 


Mike Cohen ’59 has become the fourth recipient of 
The American Law Institute’s prestigious John Minor 
Wisdom Award. 
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involved cooperatively with 
Columbia on a number of matters. 

For residents in and near Chica¬ 
go and New York, John Hamby 
alerts us to a new musical. All Shook 
Up, produced at the Goodspeed 
Opera in East Haddam, Conn. John 
gives two thumbs up for the show 
inspired by and featuring the songs 
of Elvis Presley. The show is travel¬ 
ing to Chicago and maybe then to 
New York. The Goodspeed Opera, 
twice awarded a Tony for regional 
theatre, has been John's avocation 
since he joined the board as treasur¬ 
er in 1968. 

It took almost 45 years for 
George Erdstein to write, but it's 
all the sweeter when a classmate 
breaks a long silence. "Although I 
regularly read Class Notes with 
great interest, I have been reluctant 
to contribute because I did not 
share the full undergraduate expe¬ 
rience with the class. The opportu¬ 
nity to enter the School of Architec¬ 
ture presented itself after two years, 
and because of financial concerns, I 
jumped at the possibility of short¬ 
ening my college (tuition) years. 
While the plan worked, to this day 
it is one of my great regrets." 

George left New York in 1966 
and started a family and an archi¬ 
tectural career in the Detroit sub¬ 
urbs. After many years as a design 
partner in a diversified 15-person 
firm, he recently went on his own 
to reduce his work load to a few 
design projects and to have more 
time to travel with his wife. "Trav¬ 
el," he reports, "is mainly to Israel 
to visit my son and his ever- 
increasing family, and to Califor¬ 
nia, where my youngest daughter 
is studying for the rabbinate. I'm 
also finding a need to connect to 
basic roots, so I am a docent at the 


Submit Your 
Photo! 


CCT is happy to run high- 
quality photos of alumni 
gatherings, weddings, etc. 
Photos may be print or digi¬ 
tal (minimum 600 dpi jpeg or 
TIF). Please include the name 
of the event, date, location 
and full names and class 
years of everyone pictured 
as well as a photographer 
credit, if appropriate. 

Send photo and caption infor¬ 
mation to Class Notes Editor, 
Columbia College Today, 475 
Riverside Dr., Ste 917, New 
York, NY 10115-0998 or 
cct@columbia.edu. 


Midwest Holocaust Memorial 
Center, having been a child of the 
Holocaust. Perspective seems to 
grow in importance with the 
years, and the days at Columbia 
remain a great memory." 

In the September Class Notes, I 
promised a complete report on the 
issue of whether to admit 
Columbians of other classes to our 
First Thursday Class Lunch. Faced 
with a deadline fast approaching 
and a word limit in danger of 
being exceeded, it is impossible to 
deliver a full and faithful account 
of the deliberations. Suffice it to 
say that the learned council of 
elders in attendance at the Colum¬ 
bia Club reached consensus that 
any such aspirants seeking to join 
our table will be given considera¬ 
tion on an individual basis with 
special favor extended to mem¬ 
bers of the medical profession spe¬ 
cializing in geriatric care and urol¬ 
ogy. The decision speaks for itself. 

Two sad notes: On November 
3,2003, Kennard Manse died in 
Yorktown, N.Y., where he had 
resided for many years. Kennard 
was a special education teacher 
for the New York City Board of 
Education and an avid photogra¬ 
pher. His wife, Carol; son, Kenny; 
and daughter, Liz, survive him. 

Our first class president, Elie 
Shashoua, was almost pretematu- 
rally gifted with a joie de vivre that 
lifted the spirits of all who shared 
the stories of his exploits. With his 
playful sense of humor, he 
recounted off-campus escapades 
that made him a constant source of 
amusement and envy. Elie retired 
as an entrepreneur and resided in 
New York and San Diego. He died 
on July 14,2004. 

The class extends heartfelt 
condolences to Kennard and 
Elie's families. 

Often I receive e-mail from 
members of the class who profess 
to have nothing important to say 
at the time, promise to write when 
something momentous occurs, and 
express pleasure in following the 
lives of classmates in Class Notes. 
As mortality erodes our class ros¬ 
ter, it becomes ever more impor¬ 
tant to acknowledge those who 
have simply dropped a line just to 
check in, as that act in itself is a 
reassuring affirmation. According¬ 
ly, thanks to Robert Fisher, Paul 
Chevalier, Elliott Abramson, 
Irwin Sollinger and Bill Host. 



Michael Hausig 

19418 Encino Summit 
San Antonio, TX 78259 


mhausig@yahoo.com 


Tony Adler's second grandson. Jet 
Owen Adler, was bom October 3. 
Tony has no idea where the name 


came from, but the New York Jets 
won on the day he was bom. Tony 
recently formed Sparta Commer¬ 
cial Services, specializing in leases 
and retail installment loans to 
power sports dealers focusing on 
600+cc motorcycles, 4-cycle ATVs 
and certain scooters. Check it out 
at www.spartacommercial.com. 

Tony coordinates our monthly 
class luncheons at the Columbia 
Club. You can e-mail him at 
awadler@spartacommercial.com 
for the schedule. 

Stuart Newman experienced a 
rather harrowing adventure this 
summer on his third Arctic fish¬ 
ing trip. Traveling with Mike 
Lesch '60 and a third companion 
to Kujjiuag, Nunavik, in Northern 
Quebec, their tent went up in 
flames on the first day, and with it 
went their clothes, fishing gear, 
passports, cash, plastic and all 
other forms of identification. Try 
dealing with no ID in this post- 
9-11 world. Stuart said it was like 
reality TV. Eventually, they were 
able to talk their way across the 
border and get home! 

Stan Futterman notes that noth¬ 
ing happens with him, but his rela¬ 
tives are living interesting lives. His 
son, Dan '89, is back on CBS' Judg¬ 
ing Amy, after a three-year absence, 
starring as Amy's brother, Vincent. 
Dan also is the screenwriter and 
co-producer of a film on Truman 
Capote's writing of In Cold Blood 
that MGM/UA will be distribut¬ 
ing. Stan's oldest son, David, is the 
new associate general counsel for 
litigation at Bank of America, and 
his youngest son. Matt '95J, is a 
reporter for the Newark (N.J.) Star 
Ledger. Stan's daughter-in-law is 
the sister of Theo Epstein, the first 
general manager of the Boston Red 
Sox in 86 years to bring them a 
World Series title. 

David Blicker married Terrie 
Lind on Thanksgiving in Walnut 
Creek, Calif. Terrie is v.p. for teen 
services at Planned Parenthood 
Mar Monte. She is responsible for 
structuring a model program that 
encourages single teen mothers to 
complete their education and not 
become pregnant again. After com¬ 
pleting three years in the Peace 
Corps in Kenya in 2001, David has 
been restoring his 1911 Sacramento 
house and has done some consult¬ 
ing. He is board chair of Opening 
Doors, a refugee resettlement 
agency that offers enterprise devel¬ 
opment programs and lending ser¬ 
vices. David enjoys helping those 
struggling to adapt to our country 
and to lift themselves out of des¬ 
perate circumstances. 

David's son, Stefan, has a wine 
brokerage business and lives in 
Napa Valley. He specializes in high- 
end wines and buying and selling 
wine collections as well as import¬ 


ing vintages. David's daughter, 
Tanja, attends Rhode Island College 
after a three-year recovery from 
surgery for cerebral palsy. 

As you read this, David and 
Gene Bardach are trekking 
through Thailand. Gene wants to 
revisit areas around Chiang Mai 
that he visited in 1961 on his way 
to Berkeley, where he and David 
roomed for three years. 



John Freidin 

2733 Munger St. 

New Haven, VT 05472 


freidinj@aol.com 


Mail has been light for the past 
couple of months, so please send 
news about yourself. What is the 
one thing you most hope for in 
the next several years? What are 
your thoughts on political affairs 
and public policy? How can class¬ 
mates reach you? 

Phil Lebovitz sent me sad news 
of the death of Leffert Lefferts. 
"Leff and I were friendly, though 
never more than passing acquain¬ 
tances; 'Hiya, Tennessee,' he 
would always call out to me as we 
met around campus.' " I, too, have 
fond memories of Leff and his 
easy-going friendliness. Perhaps 
other classmates can tell us more. 

Leff passed away on December 
25,2003, after a long battle with 
cancer. He was 65. According to his 
local Virginia newspaper, Leff 
worked for his father building 
homes in New Jersey, which 
spawned a long career in real 
estate. Leff held a seat on the New 
York Stock Exchange and for a brief 
time managed prizefighters. After 
living in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, D.C. and New Jersey, 
Leff and his wife. Bee, settled in 
Upperville, Va., in 1995. His hobby 
was horses, and he was an equestri¬ 
an of some note. He was the 1970 
U.S. Field Hunter Champion, and 
for the rest of that decade, he 
trained and rode steeplechase hors¬ 
es. He also loved foxhunting and 
served as master of foxhounds for 
the Bull Run Hunt. Leff is survived 
by Bee, two daughters, a son and 
six grandchildren. Condolences 
may be sent to Bee Lefferts, PO Box 
550, Upperville, VA 20185. [Editor's 
note: Please see Obituaries.] 

After receiving the sad news 
about Leff, I prevailed on Phil to 
tell us a bit about himself. Espe¬ 
cially for a man from Tennessee, 
Phil has a "very Columbia" fami¬ 
ly. His younger brother, Morris, 
graduated in the Class of '65 with 
my brother, Ralph. Phil's wife, 
Donna, was '64 Barnard, and her 
older sister was '61 Barnard. Phil's 
daughter, Miriam '90, serves on 
the internal medicine faculty of at 
Northwestern University Medical 
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School. His son, Aaron '92, earned 
his Ph.D. in finance from the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago and is a 
research strategist for a growing 
financial firm in Chicago. 

Phil became a psychiatrist and 
then a psychoanalyst, graduating 
from the Chicago Institute for Psy¬ 
choanalysis. He is training and 
supervising psychoanalyst and 
member of the faculty of the 
Chicago Institute. He has served 
as president of the Chicago Psy¬ 
choanalytic Society. Phil has two 
principal professional interests: 
integrating psychopharmacology 
and psychoanalysis, and writing 
and speaking on psychoanalysis 
and artistic creativity (focused on 
Tennessee Williams, Schubert and 
architecture). 

Phil writes: "Columbia kindled 
my interest in literature, and I 
have kept that alive by being a 
member of an interdisciplinary 
study group that explores psycho¬ 
analysis and literature (members 
are faculty from several university 
English departments and psycho¬ 
analysts from the faculty at the 
Chicago Institute). I'm glad to 
write to you about this, but I'm 
sad that it is in the wake of our 
finding out about Leff." 

Phil can be reached at psl32@ 
columbia.edu. 


Paul Neshamkin 

1015 Washington St., 

Apt. 50 

Hoboken, NJ 07030 
pauln@helpauthors.com 

I invite you all to join me for 
lunch in New York at the Colum¬ 
bia Club, 15 W. 43rd St. Every sec¬ 
ond Thursday of the month, I will 
host an informal luncheon in The 
Grille. The first one scheduled for 
after you read these notes should 
be February 10 at 12:30 p.m. I 
hope that it will become a regular 
event and that many of you will 
find this a congenial way to 
renew friendships and build class 
connections. Certainly, after all 
these years, we should have some 
interesting tales to tell. Please e- 
mail me if you plan to attend. 

Which reminds me: You haven't 
written. So I've decided to write to 
you. If you have supplied Colum¬ 
bia with an e-mail address, you 
will be receiving my Class of 1963 
monthly e-newsletter. In addition 
to passing on the latest news, the 
real purpose of these missives will 
be to nudge you into contributing 
your news, stories, pictures and 
thoughts. If you haven't already 
received the premier issue, send 
me your e-mail address, and I'll 
add you to the list. 

The Homecoming game 
brought out the regular cast of 



'63ers. Joe Fisher made it up from 
Alexandria on his yearly return to 
the Big Tent before the game. At 
halftime, I bumped into Larry 
Neuman, Phil Satow and Gerry 
Dwyer. I think I spotted Keith 
Mano in the stands, but he disap¬ 
peared before I could greet him. I 
asked all if they would be interest¬ 
ed in coming to our monthly class 
lunches at the Columbia Club, and 
was pleased to learn that there 
was considerable enthusiasm. 

Phil was on the dinner commit¬ 
tee for the Alexander Hamilton 
Award Dinner, which was held on 
November 18 and honored Robert 
Kraft. In addition to owning the 
two-time Super Bowl champion 
New England Patriots and bring¬ 
ing great joy to the denizens of the 
frozen Northeast, Bob has con¬ 
tributed greatly to Columbia. He 
serves as a University trustee emer¬ 
itus, and he and his wife, Myra, 
created the Kraft Family Center for 
Jewish Student Life at Columbia in 
2000. I'm sure I speak for all of us 
who could not attend the dinner by 
wishing Bob congratulations upon 
receiving this great honor. 

Dov Grunschlag says, "Going 
against the retirement trend our 
class seems to be following, I am 
busier than ever as a partner in the 
San Francisco office of Piper Rud- 
nick LLP, a national law firm, con¬ 
tinuing my practice of labor and 
employment law and commercial 
litigation. I live in San Francisco 
and, when time permits, Napa." 

Napa, now that makes me 
jealous. Please give my regards 
to Beringer and Beaulieu Vine¬ 
yard, two of my favorite places 
for a tasting. 

Help fill this space next issue. 
Let's hear from you. 



Norman Olch 

233 Broadway 
New York, NY 10279 


nao5@columbia.edu 


This year's Homecoming was 
part of the College's 250th 
anniversary celebration finale, 
and to mark the occasion, the 
classes in attendance took a cere¬ 
monial lap around Baker Field. 
Representing our class were 
Adam Bender, Kevin DeMarrais, 
Howard Jacobson, Dan Maclean, 
Jim McGroarty, Peter Thall and 
Ivan Weissman. Unfortunately, 
the high spirits could not ensure a 
victory by the football team. 

Gene Meyer took a buyout last 
year from The Washington Post, 
where he had worked for 34 years 
as a reporter and editor. Since 
then, he has been freelancing for 
the Post and other publications. 

His first book, Maryland Lost and 
Found ... Again, has gone into its 


second paperback edition, and his 
second book, Chesapeake Country, is 
its fifth printing. Gene writes, "No 
complaints worth listening to and 
a lot to be thankful for these days." 

Steve Rapoport writes from 
Kiryat Telshestone, Israel, that his 
main activities are "learning 
Torah, running my carpet clean¬ 
ing/upholstery cleaning business 
and playing cowboy." He can be 
reached at 00-972-2-5341213 or 
peloni<noahsark@isdn.net.il. 

Jacqueline, Alexander and I wish 
you and your families a healthy, 
happy and prosperous 2005. 
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Leonard B. Pack 

924 West End Ave. 
New York, NY 10025 


packlb@aol.com 


This column is largely guest-writ¬ 
ten through the generosity of two 
classmates, to whom I am most 
grateful. 

A. Howard Matz is a U.S. Dis¬ 
trict Judge in Los Angeles. Here's 
the full text of Howard's recent 
letter to me, which devotes itself 
to two other classmates: "I hope 
you are well and that you and 
our classmates are making good 
progress in planning for the 
reunion in June. I probably will 
not be able to make it, but I am 
going to try. Meanwhile, I 
thought that I would send you 
the following report. 

"During Freshman Week, Sep¬ 
tember 1961,1 befriended two 
classmates who deserve recogni¬ 
tion for their outstanding achieve¬ 
ments: Elliot Dorff and Luis 
Lainer. Elliot was from Milwau¬ 
kee and Luis from Los Angeles 
(via Mexico City), but they had 
known each other previously. 

Each had been involved in sum¬ 
mer camps and programs spon¬ 
sored by the Conservative branch 
of American Judaism. My back¬ 
ground was different; allhough I 
grew up in a decidedly Jewish 
and Zionist home, I was far less 
observant. Luis and Elliot intro¬ 
duced me to facets of Jewish life 
that intrigued and impressed me. 
Perhaps it is not surprising, then, 
that for decades, all of us have 
been active in Jewish life in Los 
Angeles, albeit in different ways. 

"Elliot is an ordained rabbi and 
earned a Ph.D. in philosophy 
from Columbia. He is the rector 
and distinguished professor of 
philosophy at the University of 
Judaism. Elliot is widely regarded 
as a preeminent authority on Jew¬ 
ish law and ethics. He has written 
10 books, including the recent 
award-winning To Do the Right 
and Good, and has authored more 
than 150 articles. Elliot speaks fre¬ 


quently throughout the nation, 
served on President Clinton's 
Commission on Healthcare and 
has trained hundreds of leaders of 
the American Jewish community. 

"Luis, a lawyer by training (he 
graduated from Yale Law in 1968), 
has been involved in his family's 
real estate business for many 
years. In 1974, Luis helped found 
what became probably the most 
innovative and successful public 
interest law firm in California, and 
perhaps the nation. It is called Bet 
Tzedek (House of Justice) Legal 
Services. Bet Tzedek is a national¬ 
ly acknowledged leader in provid¬ 
ing advice and representation to 
indigent persons on issues involv¬ 
ing healthcare, government bene¬ 
fits, housing, consumer fraud and 
Holocaust reparations. Through¬ 
out its history, most of its clients 
have been non-Jews. In addition, 
Luis serves as the national chair¬ 
man for Americans for Peace 
Now, an organization whose mis¬ 
sion (broadly summarized) is to 
provide material and political sup¬ 
port for the Peace Now movement 
in Israel. (Peace Now is the 
umbrella organization for those 
Israelis who favor making territor¬ 
ial concessions as part of a negoti¬ 
ated settlement with the Palestini¬ 
ans.) In pursuing these goals, Luis 
meets frequently with many of the 
most influential political leaders in 
the United States and Israel. 

"Luis and Elliot never would 
blow their own horns. They don't 
know I sent this letter, but I hope 
that our classmates will take pride 
in their accomplishments. 

"Before I was appointed to the 
federal bench, I served as presi¬ 
dent of Bet Tzedek. I still serve on 
the Board of Overseers for Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion, which keeps me in con¬ 
tact with Elliot. All three of us 
have acknowledged the valuable 
and lasting impact Columbia's 
education on our values and our 
professional lives. Each of us has 
taken pride in having at least one 
child graduate from the College. 
Two of my three sons did: Jeremy 
'93 and Jonathan '02. 

"I enjoy my immensely chal¬ 
lenging position as a United 
States district judge. It is now six 
years since President Clinton 
appointed me. I have handled 
many important, intellectually 
stimulating and highly-publicized 
cases. I continue to work very 
hard to justify the confidence of 
those who entrusted me with 
these responsibilities." 

I ran into Jay Woodworth at 
Carnegie Hall on October 25, just 
after dinner with Doug Bamert. 

The three of us were there to hear 
a performance of Mahler's mighty 
and rarely performed Symphony 
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No. 8. Jay followed up this 
encounter with a report on the first 
event of our upcoming reunion, 
which will be held June 2-5. 

"Our 40th reunion year was 
launched on September 30 with a 
great '65 dinner at an Upper East 
Side restaurant with History Pro¬ 
fessor Emeritus Henry Graff. 
Attending were Dean Gamanos 
(author of the idea), Mike Krieger, 
Gideon Oberweger, Larry Guido 
and Jay Woodworth. What we 
lacked in numbers, we made up 
for in an active discussion with 
the professor, whose topics ranged 
across two centuries of presiden¬ 
tial elections, founders' activities 
and the importance of baseball to 
America. He told about his writ¬ 
ing partnership with Jacques 
Barzun '27 and Barzun's close ties 
to the sport (his advice to Euro¬ 
peans was 'to know the heart and 
mind of America, one had better 
learn baseball'). 

"Regarding the 2004 election. 
Professor Graff observed that 
the outcome of elections is fore¬ 
shadowed by the late September 
popular polls results. This year. 
President Bush was leading Sen¬ 
ator Kerry in late September. 
And the result? Professor Graff 
was right. Remember this in 
September 2008!" 

Please make plans to come to 
our 40th reunion. 
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Stuart Berkman 

Rua Souza Lima 384 
Apartmento 1004 
22081-010 Rio de 
Janeiro, RJ 
Brasil 


smbl02@columbia.edu 


Jim Taylor writes from Birming¬ 
ham, Ala., to tell us about his new¬ 
found interest. His son, Jay, "has 
been a vigorous proponent of 
downtown Birmingham for a few 
years. He investigated downtown 
opportunities and got me interest¬ 
ed. We now are the proud owners 
of a downtown building. We'll 
refurbish it and create six or seven 
lofts. It should work out but there 
are many nights when I wonder 
what I've done ... Oh well. I'll 
learn something with this, but I 
hope it isn't one of life's hard 
lessons." In a subsequent message, 
Jim added, "We meet with a his¬ 
torical person this Thursday; she 
may think she's met with a hyster¬ 
ical person." Jim's e-mail address 
is jltaylor@uab.edu. 

Otherwise, it's been a slow news 
day (rather, two months). I guess 
everyone has been more concerned 
about elections and holidays; no 
other news from classmates this 
time around. As promised, howev¬ 
er, in the November 2004 column. 


we furnish the answer to Bill 
Roach's query. His attempt at the 
Golden '66 Curmudgeon award 
was: "When the oldest waiter at 
the old V&T, the one with the 
toupee, delivered your meal, what 
did he always say, no matter what 
you ordered?" And, of course, the 
answer, fondly recalled by Bill: 
"The top plate is verrrry hot!" 



Albert Zonana 

425 Arundel Rd. 
Goleta,CA 93117 


azl 64@columbia.edu 


In my role as your new class corre¬ 
spondent, I feel compelled to break 
a self-imposed 37-year silence. 

I have lived near Santa Barbara 
since 1970 and have been a 
teacher, principal and assistant 
superintendent in a local elemen¬ 
tary school district for 35 years. 
My current work involves an odd 
combination of human resource 
administration and information 
systems management, the latter 
more a passion than a job. I have 
no thoughts of retiring. 

After 16 years of being a single 
parent to two children, I am hap¬ 
pily married to my second wife, 
Diane. We have four grown and 
accomplished children, two each 
from our previous marriages, and 
two grandchildren. I reserve the 
right to brag in a later column. 

In the past five years, I have 
reconnected with a friend from 
elementary school in Egypt, a 
friend from high school in New 
York and Mark Schlesinger, my 
Columbia roommate. Some of 
you may remember Mark as Fur- 
nald the Frog, amphibious win¬ 
ner of the Spectator Prophets 
competition in 1966. 

Do write. I know it's hard, but 
it's been way too long for some 
of us. 



Arthur Spector 

271 Central Park West 
New York, NY 10024 


abszzzz@aol.com 


Just a short column this time. First 
of all. Happy New Year to the 
Class of '68.1 am pleased to report 
that Homecoming was fun, even 
though Princeton edged the Lions 
(outplayed through the game and 
even into overtime). Attending 
were Bob Levine from Los Ange¬ 
les and Lloyd Loomis, too, look¬ 
ing professorial. In addition, Ed 
DeSear, Paul de Bary, Jon Snyder, 
Peter Chemeff, John Roy, Seth 
Weinstein and I enjoyed the Big 
Tent and the festivities. The 
Columbia women's cross country 
team again won the Heptagonals, 
as did the men's team — a great 


win for both teams, the finest run¬ 
ners in the Ivy League. [Editor's 
note: See Roar Lion Roar.] 

David Shapiro seems to be in 
grand spirits. I hope we can get a 
book of his poems sent to the class 
one of these days. Bohdan 
Oiyshkevich has shared some of 
his activities on behalf of students 
from the Ukraine. I received a 
thoughtful note from Jonathan 
Kotch; he promises to continue a 
dialogue on public policy matters 
with me. John Bums' son, Mitchell, 
is a soccer and basketball player — 
tall and talented. When I heard 
from John, he was caring for his 3- 
year-old, Carly, and relaxing. He 
had recently moved to the Cape to 
pursue real estate development 
opportunities, spend more time 
with his family and have more time 
for golf. Don Hubert wrote that he 
and Nancy "reside in Fair Haven, 

Vt. Our financial planning practice 
is a real family affair, with our sons, 
Donald and John Henry, integral 
parts of the business. We have two 
granddaughters, Natalie (2\), our 
daughter Katie's girl, and Makenna 
(6 months), JH's girl. Our greatest 
joy is spoiling the girls. What's up 
with Bob Sattel, Bill Bender, Doug 
Rankin, Rich Brown and AXP 
alums? Carole Stathis keeps us up 
to speed on her husband, Pete 
Stathis." Don, can I outsource the 
questions to you? 

Ira Goldberg also was at Home¬ 
coming, happy to see his daughter, 
Shoshana '08, in the marching 
band, which performed with dis¬ 
tinction. I haven't heard from Bill 
McDavid in a while; I wonder if his 
daughter, Madeline '08, has run 
into Shoshana or Greg Lombardo's 
son, Ben '08, or my son, Sam '08. 
Sam is enthralled by the great pro¬ 
fessors he has this year. I am 
amazed at the feedback on his 
classroom experiences. The dean 
and the president would be delight¬ 
ed if they heard his thoughts on his 
academic experience. Sam is a satis¬ 
fied Hartley Hall resident. 

Jim Shorter wrote, "Recently, I 
was in China to speak with Chinese 
companies at two conferences in 
Tianjin and Jinan regarding doing 
business and raising capital in the 
U.S. When I boarded the plane for 
the return flight from Beijing and 
got to my seat, the fellow next to 
me asked, 'Did you graduate from 
Columbia?' I replied, 'Yes.' He said 
Y968?' 'Yes.' He was Dan Carr, 
whom I have not seen since gradu¬ 
ation. He recognized my voice. By 
coincidence, he was in Beijing to 
speak at a conference on medical 
issues. Small world, isn't it?" 

Dan replied to Jim, and copied 
me: "Yes, it is a small world — 
Hartley Hall, 10th floor, if memory 
serves. And Jim, while it was initial¬ 
ly your voice that roused long-dor¬ 


mant brain cells, your appearance 
hasn't changed much. It was nice to 
bump into you and earlier in 2004 
to meet up with a few perennial, 
unchanged Columbians in connec¬ 
tion with my son's college applica¬ 
tion process. When I worked for the 
CC Admissions Office in 1970-72, 
we would have application num¬ 
bers in the mid-3,000s, admit about 
a third and enroll roughly half of 
those admitted. It was a wonderful 
group there: Mike Lacopo, Bill 
Oliver '64, Gerry Speca '69 and 
Gary Comog '65 are just a few 
luminaries whose names spring 
forth on my BlackBerry. Meetings 
(when we weren't locked out of our 
offices by protesters) were uproari¬ 
ous. Another recent treat was 
reconnecting with Mas Taketomo 
for our 40th Bronx Science reunion 
this past summer. He and I shared 
elementary, junior high, high school 
and CC together (as well as a birth¬ 
day). There, now I feel like I've 
effortlessly glided into the reverie 
befitting an aging alum... " 

That's a cool story. Now if we 
can get Dan and Jim together for 
dinner sometime with a few of 
us, they can talk to us about 
Bejing and life. 

I am busy working and having 
some fun. With my daughter, Han¬ 
nah, a junior at the College and 
Sam a first-year, I know they are in 
good hands. I am working on a 
large municipal financing project 
for the District of Columbia. It will 
be finished a few weeks before this 
column is in print. I hope I will 
have a found a resort, some sun 
and a beach chair prior to printing. 

Again, Happy New Year. Send 
me some good stories. And be well. 
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Michael Oberman 

Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
Frankel 
919 Third Ave. 

New York, NY 10022 


moberman@ 

kramerlevin.com 


The Class of 1969 Congressional 
Delegation has been re-elected to 
new terms. Judd Gregg (R), Unit¬ 
ed States senator from New 
Hampshire, enters his third term. 
Judd has served as chairman of 
the Senate Health, Education, 
Labor and Pensions Committee. 
Jerry Nadler (D-N.Y.) will serve a 
seventh full term in the House of 
Representatives. Jerry has served 
as a member of the House Judicia¬ 
ry Committee. Congratulations to 
both as they address the range of 
issues facing their Baby Boomer 
classmates now far closer to Social 
Security than to Freshman Week. 

Woody Lewis writes: "I've been 
accepted into the Bennington Cre¬ 
ative Writing Seminar, a two-year 
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M.F.A. program. It's low-residen¬ 
cy, which means I'll be on campus 
twice a year for a 10-day period, 
working long-distance with a fac¬ 
ulty mentor the rest of the time. 
Classmates probably remember 
me best as a musician, but I've 
always written fiction in addition 
to composing songs. I'm working 
on a novel, a few short stories and 
a musical. During the past year. 
I've been taking writing work¬ 
shops at Stanford, where I 
renewed my friendship with 
Hilton Obenzinger, who is associ¬ 
ate director of honors writing and 
a professor in the English depart¬ 
ment. He has quietly published an 
eclectic mix of books through the 
years and seems content. Oh, well. 
School again at 56. Why not?" 

From George Lindsay: "I am 
an attorney at Sullivan & Worces¬ 
ter, serving on its management 
committee and as managing part¬ 
ner for its New York office. S&W 
is a 200-lawyer firm with offices 
in Boston, N.Y. and D.C. The firm 
also participates in a joint venture 
with one of the larger Israeli law 
firms. I practice international 
banking and securitization. I've 
been married for more than 30 
years to Sharon Winnett Lindsay, 
a former litigator with Milbank 
Tweed and the former head of liti¬ 
gation at JP Morgan. We live in 
Scarsdale and Sag Harbor. My 
son, Will, graduated from Gettys¬ 
burg and is an aspiring actor. My 
daughter, Kim, graduated from 
NYU and, after taking a year off, 
plans to go to law school." 

After graduating from the Col¬ 
lege, Randle Mixon "moved to 
Berkeley to attend the American 
Baptist Seminary of the West, from 
which I graduated with my mas¬ 
ter's of divinity degree in 1973. 
Subsequently, I earned an M.S. in 
psychology from Cal State-Hay- 
ward and a Ph.D. in religion and 
psychology from the Graduate 
Theological Union in Berkeley. I 
hold a California license as a mar¬ 
riage and family therapist and 
have practiced and taught in this 
field for a number of years. After a 
23-year struggle within my 
denomination, I was ordained in 
1996 as a Baptist minister. As far 
as I know, I am the first openly 
gay Baptist to be ordained. I am 
interim pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Granville, Ohio, after 
having lived and worked in the 
San Francisco Bay Area for 35 
years. Granville is a delightful 
New England village just east of 
Columbus, and the home of Deni¬ 
son University. I serve as adjunct 
faculty at Saybrook Graduate 
School, a distance learning pro¬ 
gram in humanistic psychology, 
based in San Francisco, in which I 
teach marriage and family thera- I 


White Proudly Serves as Dean of 
Golden Gate Law 



F rederic White 70, '73L 

has completed his first 
year as dean of Golden 
Gate University School of Law in 
San Francisco. He is the first 
African American to serve as 
dean of an ABA-accredited Cali¬ 
fornia law school. Before 
becoming dean on January 1, 
2004, White taught at Cleve- 
land-Marshall College of Law for 
26 years, including five years as 
associate dean. 

White was born and raised in 
Cleveland and became the first 
member of his family to gradu¬ 
ate from a four-year college. A 
political science major at the 
College, he participated in stu¬ 
dent activism on campus. "In 
effect," he says, "I was fighting 



Frederic White 70, 73L is 
the first African-American 
law school dean in California. 
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the system that I'm now 
a part of." 

White was accepted 
by the Law School and 
the Journalism School, 
and says his experiences 
during the demon¬ 
strations helped him 
decide. "When we stu¬ 
dents took over build¬ 
ings," he told Class- 
Action, the magazine 
of Golden Gate Law, "I 
was impressed by the 
quality and fervor of 
the African-American 
and white lawyers who 
represented us. They 
weren't doing it for money. I 
said to myself, 'l ought to do 
that.' That's what drew me to 
law school." 

White was a municipal finance 
attorney for 5 J years at Squire, 
Sanders & Dempsey in Cleveland 
before going into teaching, "the 
best decision i ever made." As for 
his present job, he says, "In my 
wildest dreams, I never thought 
I'd be dean of a law school. I 
remember taking over buildings 
in 1968 and railing against the 
system. I remember walking out 
during law faculty meetings in 
1978 or 1979 because of what I 
thought were injustices of race 
or gender or other problems. 

"I have learned that growth 


includes realizing that what 
you said or did 20 years ago 
may not have validity today. 
Everybody has the capacity for 
adaptation. One thing I want 
to do here is help our stu¬ 
dents adapt to the changing 
times. Law is different now 
from 10 years ago, and 10 
years from now it will be dif¬ 
ferent. We must make sure 
our lawyers know that they 
are in the forefront of a new 
century. Some of the things 
they learn and do now will 
have implications on the next 
generation. It's wonderful for 
me to be a part of that." 

Alex Sachare 77 


py. I have continued to be a cho¬ 
rister, singing in university, church 
and community choirs, including 
the San Francisco Bach Choir and 
the San Francisco Symphony Cho¬ 
rus. I sing with the Denison Uni¬ 
versity Concert Choir and the 
Columbus Gay Men's Chorus. It 
was a pleasure to be part of a 
reunion, in Boise, with a number 
of 'Gideon's Boys,' that infamous 
group from Idaho recruited for the 
College in the 1960s by the 
remarkable Gideon Oppenheimer 
'47. He was fondly remembered 
and appropriately honored during 
the weekend as we also caught up 
with one another and reminisced 
about 'bright college days.'" [See 
box, page 40.] 

Steven Ingels writes: "I live in 
Washington, D.C., and am a princi¬ 
pal investigator on the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Education's Education Lon¬ 
gitudinal Study of2002. 1 will spend 


2005 in Doha, Qatar, collecting data 
in connection with recent Qatari 
K-12 educational reforms." 

Hilton Obenzinger writes: "I 
recently released two books. One 
is an account of my aunt's sur¬ 
vival of WWII, Running Through 
Fire: How I Survived the Holocaust 
by Zosia Goldberg as told to Hilton 
Obenzinger with an introduction 
by Paul Auster. The Stanford 
drama department produced a 
dramatic reading from the book, 
performed at Stanford and in San 
Francisco, Berkeley and New 
York. The other is a dark, comic 
fiction, A*hole. You can go to Ama- 
zon.com for more information." 

Bob Merlis: "I'm doing inde¬ 
pendent music PR for a range of 
clients including John Mellen- 
camp, ZZ Top, Percy Sledge and 
ABKCO Records (Rolling Stones, 
Animals, Sam Cooke catalogs) 
and am partner in a small, bou¬ 


tique 'roots' record label, Mem¬ 
phis International (www.mem- 
phisinternational.com). I live in 
Los Angeles; my partner lives in 
Memphis. I recently spent time in 
Westhampton, N.Y., with my for¬ 
mer roommate, Dan Brooks '68, 
and stay in touch with David 
Turner, Woody Lewis and Joel 
Rabkin, all of whom also were 
roommates. My youngest of 
three sons, Tim, is a junior at the 
Engineering School." 
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180 Riverside Dr., Apt. 9A 
New York, NY 10024 


peter.n.stevens@gsk.com 


In yet another character-building 
exercise, five of us ventured to the 
Yale Bowl this fall to witness first¬ 
hand yet another heartbreaking loss 
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by our gridders. Bill Longa, a 
lawyer with Pfizer, hosted a pre¬ 
game tailgate. He was extremely 
gracious and doled out everything 
but Viagra. Mike Bradley, Jack 
Probolus, Bemie Josefsberg and 
yours truly rounded out the group. 
Mike operates his owm industrial 
hearing testing service in New Eng¬ 
land when not helping his wife, 
Becky, run the family's country inn 
in Rowe, Mass. Bemie has gotten 
the hang of running the Leonia, N.J. 
School District as superintendent 
and is able to spend more time on 
identifying future Lion gridders 
from Northern New Jersey. 

Although Jack was unable to 
recover in time after the game to 
speak, he was kind enough to pen 
the following: "I am looking for¬ 
ward to seeing classmates at our 
35th reunion. It does not seem long 
ago that we were donning beanies 
and discovering new friends and 
getting used to life at Momingside. 

I only need look in the mirror to 
realize it was not yesterday. It is 
rewarding to see that those friends 
are still there, even if we see them 
infrequently. These five-year gaps 
are closing a lot quicker! 

"I'm trying hard to be objective 
about two teenagers about to 
enter college. I hope that they 
have the benefit of the experience 
I had, wherever they choose to go. 
I'm still on the path of turning 
mold into gold for our now-aging 
start-up. I still row and think I can 
make a transition to a more com¬ 
petitive phase once the kids leave; 
it's nice to have that goal. I'm con¬ 
stantly amazed by the talent I see 
while doing alumni interviews 
and accepting that, despite the tal¬ 
ent, only a small percentage will 
get the chance to follow our foot¬ 
steps (despite the fact that some 
of our favorites places have been 
replaced!). I hope many of us get 
to reunite this spring." 

Turning to our upcoming 35th, 
we have our usual murderers' 
reunion row in place: Mark 
Pruzansky, Steve Schwartz, Bob 
Douglas and Leo Kailas. Leo 
writes: "I practice law at a small, 
entrepreneurial firm in New York. 
Please don't hiss, but my principal 
clients are the largest defense con¬ 
tractor in the United States and an 
oil company. I have been happily 
married for 23 years and have 
lived down the block from Colum¬ 
bia, on West End, the entire time. 
Merle and I have three wonderful 
children — two girls and a boy — 
but none has chosen Columbia for 
their undergraduate degrees. My 
daughters, Arianne and Shirley, are 
pursuing the liberal arts, and my 
son, George, is focused on a Wall 
Street career. While still in high 
school, he worked for Professor 
Greenberg at the Business School. 


"I am looking forward to our 
35th reunion and can hardly 
believe it is almost upon us. I look 
upon my seven years at Columbia 
(Law School after college) as the 
most important developmental 
period in my life. My undergrad¬ 
uate years stand out because of 
the richness of the educational 
experience and my maturation in 
a warm and nurturing environ¬ 
ment. Despite the turmoil on cam¬ 
pus and in the world, Columbia 
prepared me to confront life with 
a positive attitude." 

Finally, as an enthusiastic vet¬ 
eran of our reunions, I urge all of 
you to make this pilgrimage. This 
is the big one, and it promises to 
be meaningful ("heavy") and 
fun, too. It's a wonderful expres¬ 
sion of friendship, nostalgia and 
community. The more of us who 
attend, the better it will be. The 
dates are June 2-5; make your 
plans accordingly. 



Jim Shaw 

139 North 22nd St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
jes200@columbia.edu 


In December, the Massachusetts 
Citizens Against the Death Penal¬ 
ty presented the Herbert and Sara 
Ehrmann Award to Joshua 
Rubenstein, Northeast regional 
director of Amnesty International. 

Ron Bass: "I live and work in 
lower Manhattan. I am a senior 
research director at ORC Macro, 
selling survey research projects to 
a predominantly governmental 
and not-for-profit client base and 
largely off-loading project man¬ 
agement responsibilities to 
younger colleagues. Beginning 
this past June, I've written the 
first two (fairly long) chapters of 
a novel, and am working on the 
third. The last paragraph of 
Chapter 2 features the first 
appearance of a comic character, 
Dr. Heydrich Quisslinger, nation¬ 
al security adviser and secretary 
of state during the administration 
of President Richard Nuxon, pro¬ 
fessor emeritus of the Nelson 
Fitzgerald Kennefeller School of 
Government, and author of the 
notorious text, Genocide as a 
Strategic Tool of Western Democra¬ 
cies. Later in the novel, in a Bud¬ 
dhist gloss on Kafka, Quisslinger 
chokes to death on a plate of 
pernil and is reborn as Hatchling 
#3147, the cockroach known as 
Gregor Samsara." 

Rich Fenton: "I recently moved 
from NewYork-Presbyterian, 
where I was the administrative 
director for neuroscience/ 
orthopaedics, to Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Medical Center, where I 
am COO of the Center for Inter¬ 


ventional Vascular Therapies, 
where I will be working closely 
with Jeff Matos M.D., Marty Leon 
M.D., Gregg Strone M.D. and their 
team of interventional cardiolo¬ 
gists, the Cardiovascular Research 
Institute, a separate, not-for-profit 
research foundation, and NYP." 

Dean Porter: "I have had a dif¬ 
ferent experience from much of 
our class. I live in Charleston, S.C., 
a 'red state'. I am co-finance chair 
for the county GOP, practicing law 
and dabbling in real estate devel¬ 
opment. I would love to hear from 
classmates." 

Dean might not find this next 
item to be different. Fred Lowell: 
"The 2004 Republican Convention 
was the fifth one I have been to. 
This year, as in 2000,1 was Cali¬ 
fornia counsel to Bush-Cheney 
and was therefore involved with 
ensuring that the delegation was 
properly assembled, registered 
and credentialed. 

"Being a delegate has its privi¬ 
leges, not the least of which is 
being bused to the convention 
center and party sites with police 
escorts and no traffic jams. I have 
never moved around Manhattan 
so quickly. Getting into Madison 
Square Garden was a long 
process; in the post 9-11 environ¬ 
ment, security was the tightest I 
have seen anywhere. 

"Each delegation was assigned 
a Broadway show on Sunday 
afternoon. California got Aida (the 
Elton John version), essentially a 
private performance with an 
introduction by the mayor. Other 
highlights included a midnight 
dinner buffet at Tavern on the 
Green and Governor Arnold 
Schwarzenegger's lunch on 
Thursday at Planet Hollywood in 
Times Square. 

"Being on the convention floor 
was, as always, fascinating. Most 
of the political action is in the del¬ 
egations and the hospitality 
suites, not on the podium. There 
seemed to be more Democrats in 
the hall than Republicans, and the 
media vastly outnumbered the 
delegates. The schedule was 7 
a.m.-2 a.m. At 56, this got old fast; 
so maybe this will be my last 
national convention. 

"This election polarized voters 
across the country more than any 
other I have witnessed (including 
1968). Living in the San Francisco 
Bay Area (which Kerry won, over¬ 
all, by almost 3 to 1), a Republican 
encounters a lot of left wing intol¬ 
erance. Interestingly, Manhattan, 
which is just as Democratic as San 
Francisco, exhibited warm hospi¬ 
tality and far more respect for the 
points of view of others. It was 
great being back." 

Hillel Karp, meanwhile, has 
been making quite a few trips 


back to Momingside: "After more 
than 20 years at one hospital, I 
joined the radiology group at 
Newark Beth Israel Medical Cen¬ 
ter in New Jersey. It is a wonderful 
career change. Newark 'Beth' is a 
major teaching hospital with supe¬ 
rior programs in neonatal care (at 
The Children's Hospital of New 
Jersey) and cardiac transplantation 
(at The Heart Hospital). I am 
learning every day and once again 
enjoy being a physician. Our other 
location is Millburn Medical Imag¬ 
ing in Maplewood. 

"My eldest, Joshua '04, graduat¬ 
ed magna cum laude and is at the 
Law School, interested in enter¬ 
tainment law/intellectual property. 
My next, Aaron '06, is a junior 
majoring in urban studies and 
headed into law and politics. Our 
youngest, Rachel, is in the 11th 
grade and hasn't yet made up her 
mind about Columbia. December 
saw the 30th anniversary of Arlene 
and I having been married. Seems 
like only yesterday, and two mort¬ 
gages, three kids and numerous 
cars and vacations ago." 

Sam Pilato: "I've lived in the 
Boston area for the past 30 years. 
Keiko and I are avid choral 
singers. Our house (42.4163 N, 
71.1671 W) is the raspberry/yel¬ 
low one with the Canadian hem¬ 
locks, box elders, serviceberries, 
Pennsylvania sedge, trillium, 
squirrels and other natives in a 
modest yard. For a living, I devel¬ 
op language (code/text/speech) 
technologies and human-device 
interfaces for research and prod¬ 
ucts. Most recently, at CadLab I 
developed an innovative messag¬ 
ing interface for speech- and 
motor-disabled people. (Check 
out the premier issue of Assistive 
Technology Outcomes and Benefits: 
www.atia.org/atob/ATOBVINI.) 
Before that, I developed, at PARC 
(telecommuting), a spoken-dialog 
workbench; at Kurzweil, a Japan¬ 
ese speech recognizer and a spo- 
ken-English command interface to 
Windows apps; and at Brattle 
Research, some early relational 
text mining technology. 

"I'm looking for my next posi¬ 
tion or project. If you have con¬ 
nections to people in telecoms, 
startups or labs doing good work 
in AAC, ASR, NLP, HCI, or ***, 
please drop me a line, sam@ 
alcove.arlington.ma.us, or call 
781-643-0038." 



Paul S. Appelbaum 

100 Berkshire Rd. 
Newton, MA 02160 


pappell@aol.com 


Doug Altabef was at his son 
Dan's parent/student orientation 
for the College this past summer. 
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As an alumnus parent, he was 
asked to help hand out copies of 
The Iliad to the incoming first-year 
students. (Didn't we have to buy 
ours?) Doug has two kids in col¬ 
lege — his oldest is a junior at 
URI — one in 8th grade, "and a 
pishele in kindergarten." Sum¬ 
ming it up: "Basically, tuitions Y 
us. But it's all good stuff." 

Steve Meshnick "spent a year 
in Kenya during grad school, and I 
fell in love with Africa for its beau¬ 
ty and was moved by its great 
needs. I've been working on solu¬ 
tions for malaria, sleeping sickness 
and HIV since, most recently as a 
professor of epidemiology at the 
UNC School of Public Health. I 
had a wonderful six-week visit to 
Africa last summer; first, because I 
am part of a group setting up a 
new School of Public Health in 
Malawi, and second, because I 
could bring my wife and four 
daughters (ages 4 to 9) with me." 

David Ricks; his wife, Fatima; 
two adopted sons, Mohamed and 
Zachary; and their 11 goats live 
contently in Virginia. David's 
daughters, Cecily and Ameila, 
both happily married, live in Col¬ 
orado. Taking a break from his job 
as a health care consultant, David 
spent part of election season 
"working as a precinct gofer ... 
manning the phone banks, can¬ 
vassing door to door and sticking 
lawn signs in the mud of Union- 
town, Pa., a deeply divided town 
in a deeply divided state in deeply 
divided country ... Prayers for a 
rebirth of our democracy and our 
national common sense." 

Walter Robinson's life was 
changed forever by a seminar he 
took at Barnard, taught by Brian 
O'Doherty, then the editor of the 
magazine Art in America. "I became 
an art critic after graduating ... and 
have been preoccupied and penuri¬ 
ous in the 32 years since gradua¬ 
tion." You can see some of his 
work on www.artnet.com. 



Barry Etra 

326 McKinley Ave. 
New Haven, CT 06515 


betra@unicorr.com 


Well, clearly this e-mail thing 
works — thanks to all who 
responded. We're bi-coastal this 
issue; counter-clockwise (if you're 
following at home): 

Roberto Alonso lives in Miami 
and has been responsible for the 
Yahoo! Latin America/U.S. His¬ 
panic market since '99. He and his 
wife, Marcela, have five kids (two 
boys, three girls). Two are finish¬ 
ing their masters' and three are 
undergrads. Whew! 

Fred Akamine is an associate 
dean at Mercy College in N.Y.; he 


teaches in the philosophy and 
grad psychology programs there. 

Mike Byowitz is a partner at 
the law firm of Wachtell, Lipton, 
Rosen & Katz (also in N.Y.), 
where he heads the antitrust 
department. He is the chair-elect 
of the American Bar Association's 
Section of International Law; he 
will be the chair effective August 
2005. Mike has three kids and has 
been married for 28 years. 

Michael Vitiello married Mary 
Ann Baroni on July 24, which was 
the hottest day of the young cen¬ 
tury in Seattle (96 degrees!). Mary 
is "another East Coast Italian- 
American relatively new to the 
Northwest;" she is a Ph.D. devel¬ 
opmental psychologist and a 
nurse, directing the nursing pro¬ 
gram at the U. of Washington 
Bothell campus. Michael (a Ph.D. 
psychologist) is a professor of 
psychiatry and behavioral sci¬ 
ences at the School of Medicine; 
his federally-funded research 
focuses on the causes, conse¬ 
quences and treatments of age- 
related disturbances in sleep and 
circadian rhythms. 

Erik Berman's joy in life has 
been coaching his 13-year-old 
daughter's soccer team "weather¬ 
ing ... the highs and lows." He 
allows that his year on the fresh¬ 
man soccer team is only "dimly 
remembered." Erik is editing 
manager at Waggener Edstrom 
Strategic Communications, teach¬ 
ing writing skills under the 
moniker Word Surgeon. 

Marc Bachrach e-mailed from 
Barcelona, where he was visiting 
his daughter, Laura (spending 
junior year abroad from UC Santa 
Cruz). He is in his 25th year as a 
professional hypnotist (!), per¬ 
forming all over the world and 
running a hypnotherapy practice 
in Westlake Village, Calif. He says 
he can be found at convention 
centers and corporate events, but 
he also does bar/bat mitzvahs. 
Marc spent eight years on the 
radio in the L.A. area producing 
and hosting a daytime show; he 
now hosts concerts in his home 
featuring his many musician 
friends. He attributes running the 
Post Crypt (with Ned Landsman) 
as a major influence. 

The things one learns. Keep 'em 
coming. 
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Fred Bremer 

532 W. 111th St. 

New York, NY 10025 


fbremer@pclient.ml.com 


The past five years have been 
challenging for many in the class. 
Some are working for high-tech 
companies where job security is 
lacking (such as Tony Barreca, at 


Sun Micro in San Francisco). Oth¬ 
ers work for companies that are in 
financial distress (such as Paul 
Mondor, a pilot for Delta; he lives 
on Long Island). Returns in the 
stock market have been difficult 
for all and have made for rocky 
careers for the legion of class¬ 
mates in the financial services 
industry (yours truly included). 

Current times, however, don't 
compare with the last two years 
we were on campus. OPEC was 
organized in 1973 and, indepen¬ 
dently, stagflation had reared its 
ugly head. Most have forgotten 
the silent stock market crash: The 
Dow fell 45 percent from January 
1973 to October 1974.1 recall that 
many on campus feared they 
would have to drop out due to 


proportions. As chairman of the 
fund (for a second year), Geoff 
Colvin (a private investor in 
NYC) was among those heading 
the event. Also in attendance were 
several members of our class lead¬ 
ership committee: Joel Almquist, 
Frank Bruno, Rob Knapp and 
Mark Lebwohl. I was honored as 
one of three class correspondents 
who has served continually from 
the start of Class Notes in 1980 
through the present. We also 
learned that the Class of '74 had 
the highest percentage of contrib¬ 
utors of any class from 1970 
through 2003. 

During the past few years. I've 
featured classmates' changing 
career paths. Few can compare 
with that of Leon DilPare (Tor- 


Marc Bachrach ’73 is in his 25th year as a professional 
hypnotist, performing all over the world and running a 
hypnotherapy practice in Westlake Village, Calif. 


family losses in the stock market. 
So cheer up — times could be 
worse! And remember: Nixon 
couldn't draft us in the early '70s 
and Bush won't be able to draft us 
either! The "Teflon Generation" 
has a nice ring to it. 

Proud classmates continue to 
share news of their kids going to 
various colleges — especially the 
College. Marshall Matos (a cardi¬ 
ologist in New Rochelle, N.Y.) 
writes, "My son, Jason '08, 
entered the College last fall. His 
twin brother, Adam, headed to 
Penn. My youngest son, Steven, 
hopes to be CC'll." Tom Long (a 
dermatologist in Rhode Island) 
has a son, James, who also 
entered with the Class of '08. This 
means there are eight of our chil¬ 
dren in the Class of '08 — almost 
1 percent of the freshmen! 

Another e-mail started the typ¬ 
ical way: "Sorry, I don't believe I 
have ever written but then 
Steve Lynch detailed the surpris¬ 
ing multi-generational connection 
of his kids and those of our class¬ 
mates. "My oldest, Rebecca, 
chose to join my rowing buddy 
Rob Knapp's daughter as a mem¬ 
ber of Yale '03. My middle child, 
Michael, is a member of the Class 
of '08 and a teammate of my old 
pal Tim Marcovy's son, Aaron, 
on the heavyweight crew." He 
adds: "I believe I am the only 
graduate of Columbia Law 
School working in a glue factory." 
Steve works for Hero Coatings, 
the family adhesives business in 
Newburyport, Mass. 

The Columbia College Fund 
Leadership Conference was held 
on campus on September 18 dur¬ 
ing a morning of rain of biblical 


rence, Calif.). He e-mailed for 
Steve Dworkin's phone number; 
Steve was on the wrestling team 
with him and also lives in the 
Los Angeles area. What followed 
was the saga of three decades of 
degrees in many fields. After 
graduation, Leon attended 
Albany Medical College. After 
two years, he got sidetracked and 
ended up trading options and 
futures at the Chicago Board of 
Options Exchange. (Somehow, 
Charlie Lieberman was 
involved. Charlie was an active 
trader in Chicago in those days, 
but now is involved in insurance 
in Boca Raton. Another player in 
this drama was Stephen Silber- 
man, also a Chicago trader at the 
time but now trading in Beverly 
Hills.) Once Steve D. decided 
trading wasn't right, he got an 
M.B.A. in 1986, C.P.A. in 1989 
and a C.M.A. (certified manage¬ 
ment accountant) in 1990. 

Staying in the financial field, 
Leon started a company, "intro¬ 
ducing broker-dealer, an invest¬ 
ment adviser and an insurance 
agency." Along the way, he got a 
slew of SEC broker-dealer licens¬ 
es. Problems with funding from a 
foreign firm doomed this ven¬ 
ture, and led Leon to again ques¬ 
tion what he wanted to do with 
his life. He decided to return to 
his roots in medicine: Leon soon 
will start school to get his R.N. 

He hopes some day to end up in 
a lab "attempting to cure some of 
the major medical challenges fac¬ 
ing the world." I know there is a 
lot more to this story, but this is 
enough to digest for now! 

Stay tuned for more updates on 
the twists and turns in the lives and 
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careers of our classmates. There are 
sure to be many more interesting 
tales in the columns to come — 
especially if you take a moment to 
send in an update on yourself! 
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Randy Nichols 

503 Princeton Cir. 
Newtown Square, PA 
19073-1067 
rcnl6@columbia.edu 

Jim Dolan was in NYC for the 
closing ceremonies of Columbia250 
and had a great time. He went to 
the HOWL reading at The West 
End on Friday night and bought 
beer for two women who turned 
out to be two of the earliest biogra¬ 
phers of Jack Kerouac '44 and 
Allen Ginsberg '48. That's a typical 
Columbia evening! Later, Jim hung 
out in the Village with Irv Schen- 
kler, his WKCR buddy, who is 
teaching in The Stem School at 
NYU, and reconnected with Mike 
Lombardi '74, who is the CFO for 
Sesame Street Workshop in Man¬ 
hattan. Jim hadn't connected with 
Mike in more than 25 years. A col¬ 
umn in CCT a couple of months 
ago inspired John Monahan '77, 
part of the Irish mafia that includ¬ 
ed Kevin McSweeney and Bob 
Lucy, to give Jim a call. 

Fran Minarik wrote a score for a 
short film. The Rub, starring Karen 
Ziemba and Michele Pawk and 
directed by James Horvath. The 
film was accepted to the Rejection 
Projections Movie Festival (RPM- 
Fest) in Toronto www.rpmfest.com. 

I didn't make it to Homecom¬ 
ing and the Columbia250 closing 
due to long-standing plans, but I 
did get to the Columbia tailgate 
when Columbia played Penn. I 
saw a number of friends from the 
Columbia Club of Philadelphia, 
but no other classmates who live 
in the area. (You know who you 
are!) Hope to see lots of you June 
2-5 at our 30th reunion! 




Clyde Moneyhun 

Program in Writing and 
Rhetoric 

Stanford University 
450 Serra Mall 
Building 460, Room 223C 
Stanford, CA 94305-2085 


caml31@columbia.edu 


Neel Keller is an Assemblies of 
God minister who has worked in 
Indiana and Kentucky. He serves 
as a pastor in the Village of Salvo 
on Hatteras Island on the North 
Carolina Outer Banks. He and his 
wife. Heather, survived their first 
Outer Banks hurricane (Alex) 
without a scratch. "By the way," 
he reports, "our church's motto. 


which appears on the front of the 
building and the back of the 
church van, is 'Let It Rip!' " 

Michael Gilbride recently 
married for the first time. He and 
Provi Castro were wed in San 
Lorenzo, Puerto Rico. The best 
man was Michael's Columbia 
roommate, Tim Butler '75. 

Michael is a psychologist and 
Provi is a registered nurse. 

Royce A. Nicolaisen and his 
wife, Marjorie Ziegler '76 Barnard, 
live in the San Francisco Bay area 
with their three daughters. Royce 
is chair and CEO of the commodi¬ 
ties company Otis McAllister. 

J. Louis Anon joined the con¬ 
sulting firm BearingPoint this 
year and turned 50 along with 
most of the rest of us. He went to 
Nova Scotia to celebrate and get 
away from the city, then went 
sailing off the coast of Maine dur¬ 
ing the last two weeks in August. 

If you were there and saw a small 
sailboat named Triton, that was 
our old friend Mr. Anon. 

Kevin F. Berry, chair of the 
commercial litigation practice 
group in the law firm Cozen 
O'Connor, recently was named a 
Pennsylvania Super Lawyer. The 
honor was the result of an inde¬ 
pendent balloting survey sent to 
lawyers across the state and the 
work of a blue ribbon panel that 
made the final selections. We're 
proud of you, Kevin. 

Mike Shaff and his wife, Mari¬ 
lyn Small, celebrated their 26th 
wedding anniversary, a milestone 
he calls "no mean feat." They 
have two children: Edward (19) 
and Jordana (14). "Our son is 
autistic, and that has been a chal¬ 
lenge, although, thankfully, Eddie 
is very gentle and has a sweet dis¬ 
position. With him at 6-1 and 260 
lbs. (and me at 5-8 and 170), it 
could have been a lot worse. On 
the other hand, teenage daughters 
are everything warned of!" 

Mike is a member of Falk, 

Shaff & Ziebell, a small, transac¬ 
tional law firm in Irvine, Calif. He 
handles tax work, contracts and 
other non-litigation matters. Mike 
continues to co-author the annu¬ 
ally published Real Estate Invest¬ 
ment Handbook and he also pro¬ 
duced an "e-book" for Commerce 
Clearing House, Taxation of Mort¬ 
gage Finance Instruments. Mike 
stays in touch with Joe 
Markowitz and John Viola (Los 
Angeles lawyers). He recalls get¬ 
ting together with them last April 
to attend an Angels-Red Sox 
game, where they cheered for 
Anaheim and he cheered for 
Boston. "Hope springs eternal," 
he wrote before the recent World 
Series. Sometimes, Mike, hope is 
fulfilled. You can write to Mike at 
mshaff@fszlaw.com. 


Eighty-six Class of 2008 mem¬ 
bers are sons or daughters of 
College alumni. Dana Berg, 
Joshua Kaplan-Marans and Eliza¬ 
beth Remes are the children of 
Howard Berg, Hillel Marans and 
David Remes. Congratulations, 
gentlemen. 

Finally, I think, despite a recent 
cross-country move from 
Delaware to California to begin a 
new job at Stanford, I managed 
not to lose any of the messages 
you fellows sent since the last col¬ 
umn. If you sent something and 
don't see it here, please forgive 
me and send it again. 


David Gorman 

111 Regal Dr. 

DeKalb, IL 60115 
dgorman@niu.edu 

Most of us are mid-career. Judg¬ 
ing by my experience and by 
what I hear from classmates, this 
means, first, almost-total immer¬ 
sion in our work. Second, it 
means trying to balance that with 
personal lives, which, for most of 
us, means families. But how do 
you balance something with 
immersion? Excuse the rumina¬ 
tions, but that is another symp¬ 
tom of mid-career. 

Stephen Vasta has been pursu¬ 
ing classical music as a vocal 
accompanist, vocal coach and 
music journalist (print and elec¬ 
tronic media). Although based in 
New York, Steve also has con¬ 
ducted musicals and other shows, 
including The Best Little Whore¬ 
house in Texas at Ball State Univer¬ 
sity in Indiana, Handel's Rinaldo 
at the University of Arkansas and 
Carmen at the Belleayre Music 
Festival in upstate New York. 
Next, he is off to Maine to do 
Gilbert and Sullivan's Iolanthe for 
The Theatre at Monmouth. 

News comes from San Francisco 
that Robert Pimm has been 
appointed editor-in-chief of Enter¬ 
tainment and Sports Lawyer, a publi¬ 
cation of the American Bar Associ¬ 



assistant district attorney in Man¬ 
hattan and, in 2004, was named 
deputy chief of trial division, 
which involves running the crim¬ 
inal court and helping to ride 
herd on 300-plus attorneys. This 
is not all: Since 1993, Gary has 
taught at his law school alma 
mater, Cardozo, where he was 
named best adjunct professor in 
2001. In the past few years, he has 
co-authored three articles on 
forensic psychiatry. 

Joel Trachtman is in his 16th 
year as professor of international 
law at Tufts; he lives in Newton, 
Mass., with his wife, Lauren '82 
Barnard, and their children. "My 
daughter, Hannah, refuses, despite 
my entreaties, to consider Colum¬ 
bia for college next year. Well, I 
have two more kids to go. And it 
has been heartening to see how 
popular Columbia is with Han¬ 
nah's peers." This year, Joel also is 
a visiting professor at Harvard. 

At Boston College, Franco Mor- 
mando is associate professor of 
Italian and chair of the Romance 
languages and literature depart¬ 
ment. He recently married Daniel 
James Mouhot, noting: "It's now 
legal in Massachusetts, mind you!" 
Way to go. Franco! 



Matthew Nemerson 

35 Huntington St. 
New Haven, CT 06511 


mnemerson@snet.net 


By the time you read this, the 
New Year will be upon us and 
the pundits will have told us why 
last fall's turnarounds in politics 
and baseball made sense. I keep 
hoping I will figure it all out, but 
it is hard to imagine that Mom- 
ingside Heights (or New Haven) 
could be any further from the 
American mainstream. Having 
gone to a game at the Yale Bowl 
last year for a little solace, I won't 
even risk talking about the state 
of light blue football. 

Perhaps Jeff Klein could have 
written to tell us why we won't 


Amittai Aviram ’78 is “pursing a second B.A. in computer 
science at GS. I’ll be the annoying, obsessive geriatric stu¬ 
dent in the front row.” 


ation that serves the entertainment 
and sports industries. Bob also has 
been appointed to the statewide 
Board of Directors of California 
Lawyers for the Arts, an organiza¬ 
tion that provides legal services 
and educational programs for 
artists and arts organizations. 

More news from the legal 
branch of our class: Gary 
Galperin is in his 24th year as 


even have a hockey season this 
year to test the fallibility of the 
Rangers ... He hasn't yet, but you 
can find his witty and penetrating 
biography of Mark Messier wher¬ 
ever sports books about stars of 
forgotten leagues are sold. 

Brian Guillom is back in 
touch. "Here I am, 20-some years 
later, finally writing to you. I still 
live in Momingside Heights, at 
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112th and Riverside. After living 
with her for 10 years, I married 
Polly Gregor 79 Barnard, '84 
GSAS, 18 years ago. I am a lawyer 
in NYC, a sole practitioner spe¬ 
cializing in commercial litigation 
and securities arbitration. We 
have three kids, Martha (16), Greg 
(13) and Sally (11). Polly received 
her Ph.D. in immunology and is a 
researcher at Memorial Sloane 
Ketteringspecializing in prostate 
cancer and other things too com¬ 
plex for me to try to explain. 

"The neighborhood has 
changed, somewhat for the better, 
a little for the worse, and has 
become very expensive insofar as 
housing in concerned. Fortunate¬ 
ly, I bought my co-op before the 
neighborhood was 'discovered.' 
Polly and I love living here and 
never want to leave. I recently 
(and reluctantly) admitted I am 
middle-aged and married with 
three kids, two dogs, a mortgage 
and a minivan." 

If even Brian is conceding to 
reality, we all are in serious trouble. 

"I'm back in the Big Apple, at 
long last," says Amittai Aviram, 
"pursing a second B.A. in computer 
science at GS. I'll be the annoying, 
obsessive geriatric student in the 
front row. I hope to continue on to a 
Ph.D. and a career in research." 

Please, the word is middle- 
aged, not geriatric. 

On a positive note, we have 
U.S. Senator Barack Obama '83 as 
a new American icon, who some¬ 
how ended up as the next door 
neighbor of my wife's aunt in 
Chicago. So, after the difficulties 
in New Jersey, maybe we'll have a 
true-blue Columbia president in 
our lifetime, after all. 

Please write and let me know 
what you're up to. 
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Robert Klapper 

8737 Beverly Blvd., 

Ste 303 

Los Angeles, CA 90048 


rklappermd@aol.com 


Fernando Koatz is thriving in his 
legal practice on Park Avenue. Very 
impressive. He travels constantly. 

George J. Florakis is associate 
professor of clinical ophthalmology 
at P&S. He specializes in corneal 
and external eye disease consulta¬ 
tions in corneal transplant surgery. 

News from the home front. My 
daughter, Michelle, is a freshman 
at Columbia, and during my 
recent visits to the campus, I've 
been able to experience again 
what's it's like to be a student! 

The rush of memories is some¬ 
thing to experience, and I encour¬ 
age you to visit the campus dur¬ 
ing your next trip to Morningside 
Heights. The neighborhood eater¬ 


ies have changed except for V&T 
and the Hungarian Pastry Shop. 

Don't forget to keep me posted 
on your lives and families, as well 
as on fellow alumni that you see 
or speak with. 


REUNION JUNE 2-5 

Michael Brown 

669 Yorktown PI. 
Paramus, NJ 07652 
mcb58@columbia.edu 

As we enter the New Year, I trust 
you had a happy and healthy hol¬ 
iday season. This year, we will 
celebrate our 25th anniversary, 
and for those of you who wax 
poetic over Mama Joy's, The Gold 
Rail, Tom's Restaurant and The 
West End, we have a great week¬ 
end planned for June 2-5. Your 
committee has been working hard 
to create a memorable experience. 

Speaking of the reunion, Mar¬ 
tin "Doc" Thompson called 
from the great state of Texas to 
light an early fire under the com¬ 
mittee. He practices law in 
Austin and is committed to get¬ 
ting the word out to all of us. I 
thank him for his help. 

Jim Gerkis, co-chair of our 
class committee, provided valu¬ 
able insight into the reunion 
process. Jim is with the New 
York law firm Proskauer Rose in 
where he practices corporate law 
with a specialization in private 
equity funds. 

Dan LaRue Gross recently 
completed his M.Div. from Yale 
Divinity School. After spending 
most of the 1980s and 1990s work¬ 
ing for nonprofit organizations in 
Washington D.C., Dan became an 
ordained deacon in the Episcopal 
Church. He is glad to be back in 
the metropolitan area. 

Mario Biaggi is in private law 
practice in the city and remains 
active in the political process. He 
lives in Westchester with his fami¬ 
ly and recently ran into John 
Marzano, his new podiatrist. 

AJ Sabatelle is a senior credit 
analyst with Moody's Investors 
Service in Jersey City. A fixture at 
all the football games, AJ lives in 
Basking Ridge, N.J., with his family. 

Steve Gendler, one of Philly's 
finest, is a v.p. with Grubb & Ellis 
in Philadelphia. 

Shawn Fitzgerald is producing 
independent films with Rebel 
Park Production. Look for his 
new movie. Dying Gaul, which 
will be at the Sundance Film Fes¬ 
tival this month. 

After a stellar run in the hedge 
fund business, Eric Blattman 
entered the entertainment busi¬ 
ness with his management com¬ 
pany, Hilltop Partners. He repre¬ 
sents the band 40ft. Ringo. Look 




Columbia Lions (left to right) Mike Brown II '06, Mike Brown '80, 
Gene Schatz '79, Eric Blattman '80, Jack Freeman '55 and Charlie 
Brown '56 at the Hope & Heroes Children's Cancer Fund dinner 
dance on November 6 in Paramus, N.J. The fund is part of Pedi¬ 
atric Oncology at NewYork-Presbyterian Hospital. 


for their album, A Funny Thing. 

Joe Ciulla still is on cloud 
nine, along with Eric and Fitz, 
over the Sox victory! Joe is with 
Partners Financial in Belmont, 
Mass., where he specializes in 
personal financial planning and 
benefit planning. 

Reunion Weekend is June 2-5. 
The College is thriving, is com¬ 
mitted to the Core and continues 
to attract the best and brightest 
students in the world. Please 
come and see for yourselves the 
transformation of Morningside 
Heights and the proposed Man- 
hattanville project. 

Send me an e-mail and let me 
know what you are up to. 



Kevin Fay 

8300 Private Ln. 
Annandale,VA 22003 


cct@columbia.edu 


This is my final column as class 
correspondent from the illustrious 
Class of 1981. My replacement, 
Jeff Pundyk, is excited about tak¬ 
ing on the role. I've become too 
busy in my career to devote the 
amount of time necessary to fulfill 
the needs of the position. Jeff is a 
talented guy (and extremely 
funny), so the transition should be 
perceived as an upgrade for CCT 
readers. 

It has been a joy to be associat¬ 
ed with Columbia College Today. 
Since my first day on campus in 
September 1977,1 have been 
impressed with Columbia's 
scholastic achievements and repu¬ 
tation. This being said, attending 
any college in NYC in the late 
1970s was not an entirely pleasant 
experience, and Columbia College 
had yet to address many pressing 
problems. Fast forward 20-plus 
years, and the academic reputa¬ 
tion of the College and University 
are top-notch — the College has 


an undergraduate population that 
is diverse (read: includes women) 
and the dormitory/social life is 
vastly improved. Small wonder 
the College has shown a great 
increase in overall desirability. 

Graduating from Columbia 
represents one of the proudest 
moments of my life. From that 
day in May 1981,1 pledged to be 
involved (and contribute finan¬ 
cially) to the support of the Col¬ 
lege. Admittedly, writing a col¬ 
umn is a small contribution, but 
it's something. One day. I'll win 
the lottery and finance a scholar 
at the College. Here's the point: 

We from the Class of 1981, with 
the exception of a handful of 
active and loyal alumni, must 
become more involved in the Col¬ 
lege's life. It's our turn, and we 
cannot let down those who'll ben¬ 
efit from our contributions long 
after we've left this realm. 

I look forward to staying in 
touch with the class. 
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Kevin M. Slawin 

6560 Fannin, Ste 2100 
Houston, TX 77030 


kevin@slawin.com 


Since assuming this assignment, I 
have not heard from any of you! 
Please drop me a note and let me 
know what you have been up to 
(or whatever). 

Better yet, join the Class of 1982 
community on the Columbia E- 
Community (https://alumni. 
college.columbia.edu/ecom). 



Roy Pomerantz 

Babyking/Petking 
182-20 Liberty Ave. 
Jamaica, NY 11412 


bkroy@msn.com 


It's official. Barack Obama won the 
U.S. Senate seat in Illinois, making 
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him the third African American 
U.S. Senator since Reconstruction. 
Barack is considered by many to be 
a leading Democratic presidential 
candidate for 2008 or beyond. [Edi¬ 
tor's note: See cover story, page 14.] 

I recently read Barack's autobi¬ 
ography, Dreams From My Father, 
which he started writing after he 
was elected the first African-Amer¬ 
ican president of the Harvard Law 
Review. In the book, Barack states 
that he chose Columbia because it 
is "... in the heart of a true city, 
with black neighborhoods in close 
proximity." Barack regrets, howev¬ 
er, that while Wall Street and Man¬ 
hattan were booming, the "middle 
ground" had collapsed. He states, 
"and nowhere, it seemed, was the 
collapse more apparent than in the 
black community." In one prophet¬ 
ic paragraph that underscores 
Barack's activism and commitment 
to a life of public service, he writes, 
"With a bit of money, I was free to 
live like most middle-class blacks 
in Manhattan, free to choose a 
motif around which to organize 
my life, free to patch together a 
collage of styles, friends, watering 
holes, political affiliations. I sensed, 
though, that at some stage — 
maybe when you had children and 
decided that you could stay in the 
city only at the cost of a private 
school, or when you began taking 
cabs at night to avoid the subways, 
or when you decided that you 
needed a doorman in your apart¬ 
ment building — your choice was 
irrevocable, the divide was now 
impassable, and you would find 
yourself on the side of the line that 
you'd never intended to be on." 

Marcus Brauchli can be seen 
regularly on NBC and CNBC 
commenting on Wall Street. I 
heard him discuss the impact of 
the Vioxx recall on Merck and 
also listened to his historical 
analysis of the potential impact of 
the election on the stock market. 
Marcus noted that the stock mar¬ 
ket has done better, on average, 
under Democratic presidents. 

In a November 4 editorial, the 
Wall Street Journal recommended 
elevating Antonin Scalia to chief 
justice and nominating Miguel 
Estrada as an associate justice if 
Chief Justice William Rehnquist 
retires. You may remember that 
Miguel's nomination to the Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., Court of Appeals 
never went to vote because of a 
Democratic filibuster. 

Tom Doyle: "I live in Seaford, 
Long Island, and have four kids, 
Sean, Paige, Ryan and Jake. I'm 
the bank, taxi service and some¬ 
times soccer/baseball coach for 
them. I worked for a wireless 
software company in Stamford, 
Conn., from 1994-2000 as v.p. of 
sales and business development. 


In 2000, we sold the company to 
Motorola, where I've worked in 
various capacities for the last 
four years. I manage Motorola's 
N.Y. sales team — we provide 
radio and wireless data solutions 
for customers such as the NYPD 
and FDNY. I occasionally bump 
into Ken Popovec (who lives in 
Ohio) and fellow Long Islander 
Ed Diaz, both former freshman 
roommates from Carman. All in 
all, life is good!" 

Of all the D.C. pundits and 
pollsters, Wayne Allyn Root, 

Vegas handicapper/oddsmaker 
and CEO of GWIN, America's 
only publicly traded sports handi¬ 
capping firm, got it right. Wayne 
predicted a three-point Bush win 
and a 30-plus electoral vote win. 
Root has become the oddsmaker 
of choice on CNBC, where in 
recent weeks he made his pick on 
Squawk Box, Dennis Miller, Bullseye 
and McEnroe. On November 1 on 
Squawk Box, Wayne predicted the 
exact final numbers. The detailed 
predictionswere sent to the media 
and resulted in numerous TV and 
radio appearances. 

Professor Karl-Ludwig Selig 
wrote, "I had a memorable and 
refreshing visit, an excellent med¬ 
ication, from Dan Stone (all the 
way from London!), Sam McPher¬ 
son '80 and Adam Rothberg '81.1 
gave each a pomegranate-emblem, 
icon of a microcosm of life." 

According to the 2004 edition of 
U.S. News' Best Colleges issue, 
Columbia has the third lowest 
acceptance rate in the United 
States (12 percent). Only Harvard 
(11 percent) and Princeton (11 per¬ 
cent) rank higher. From 1994-2003, 
Columbia's applications have 
increased by 91 percent. 

Steve Waldman '84 wrote a 
noteworthy "Op Ed" piece for the 
November 6 New York Times, "On 
a Word and a Prayer." Steve was 
named one of Times' most innova¬ 
tive people of the 21st century for 
conceiving Beliefnet.com. It is a 
place where everyone — Chris¬ 
tians, Muslims, Jews, pagans — 
can explore spiritual matters. I 
lived next to Steve's brother, 
Michael '82, on 14 Jay. Michael 
wrote Potus Speaks about his expe¬ 
riences as President Clinton's 
speechwriter. 

Susan Jacobs, a Jewish Journal 
staff writer, notes that film and 
entertainment journalist Eddy 
Friedfeld kicked off Jewish Book 
Month on October 24 at Grosvenor 
Park in Salem, Mass. She states, 
"Friedfeld, 42, is co-author, with 
comedy legend Sid Caesar, of Cae¬ 
sar's Hours: My Life in Comedy With 
Love and Laughter. [Editor's note: See 
January 2004 CCT, page 29.] The 
comprehensive autobiography 
details the life of Caesar, whom 


some might argue is the most influ¬ 
ential comic of our generation. 
Friedfeld was introduced to Cae¬ 
sar's comedy via his late grand¬ 
mother, Rose, who was a big fan. 
Wanting to do something special in 
her memory on the 10th anniver¬ 
sary of her death, he arranged to 
interview the famous comedian. 

They hit it off, and Friedfeld was 
chosen to help the legendary 
comic, now 81, pen a book that not 
only details Caesar's personal life 
but also serves as a history of the 
"Golden Age of Television." 

Friedfeld, who lives in Manhat¬ 
tan, had a writing background 
from his undergraduate days. He 
majored in political science and 
English and wrote for Spectator. 

He was comfortable doing metic¬ 
ulous research, graduating from 
NYU's Law School in 1986. Com¬ 
bining his admiration for Caesar's 
work with his passion for history 
and his close attention to detail, 
Friedfeld helped bring the book to 
fruition in 2003. Today, the self- 
admitted workaholic is chief 
restructuring officer and general 
counsel of Tender Loving Care, a 
national home healthcare compa¬ 
ny on Long Island, as well as a 
syndicated film critic and enter¬ 
tainment writer who has pub¬ 
lished in The New York Times and 
The New York Post. 

Friedfeld is working on a sec¬ 
ond book, tentatively titled Living 
Off the Laughter, an oral history 
about Jews and comedy in Amer¬ 
ica. For this book, he has inter¬ 
viewed more than 100 Jewish 
celebrities, including Alan King, 
Joan Rivers, Robert Klein, Barry 
Levinson, Carl Reiner and Jack 
Black. Friedfeld, who descends 
from Holocaust survivors, attend¬ 
ed Jewish day school and is flu¬ 
ent in Hebrew and Yiddish. He 
writes many syndicated pieces 
with Jewish themes. "Someone 
once said that all you need to be a 
comedian is a bad childhood and 
a sports jacket. I don't know if 
that's true, but if you had a per¬ 
fect life, you're not going to be 
funny. It's the oyster and the 
pearl syndrome. You need some¬ 
thing irritating in order to create 
a gem," notes Friedfeld. Eddy 
appeared at the 92nd Street Y on 
November 15. He moderated a 
panel that included Freddy 
Roman and Judy Gold, "Remem¬ 
bering Alan King." 

Peter Ripin, a partner at David- 
off Mailto & Hutcher LLP, had an 
audio interview on the American 
Hotel and Lodging Association 
website on trademark infringe¬ 
ment and pop-up and keyword 
advertising (www.ahla.com). 
Lawrence Lester is a financial con¬ 
sultant for AXA, affiliated with 
Equitable Life Insurance. Larry is 


in touch with Jordan Sprechman, 
who lives in Elmhurst and works 
at Chase Manhattan Bank. 

My wife. Dr. Deborah Gahr, 
was interviewed on Entertainment 
Tonight about Julia Roberts' preg¬ 
nancy. Debbie is an Ob/Gyn prac¬ 
ticing in Manhattan and an assis¬ 
tant professor of obestetrics and 
gynecology at NYU Medical 
School. 

In addition to acquiring the 
baby Looney Tunes license, I 
recently signed a deal with 
Sesame Workshop for the right to 
use its classic Sesame Street Babies 
characters (Elmo, Big Bird, Cookie 
Monster, etc.) on our full range of 
baby accessories. Both licenses 
will be available at retail in 2005. 

Congratulations once again to 
Senator Obama on his election 
victory! 



Dennis Klainberg 

Berklay Cargo Worldwide 
JFK Inti. Airport 
Box 300665 
Jamaica, NY 11430 


dennis@berklay.com 


In his first campaign after college, 
senior class president Larry Kane 
ran a valiant effort for a seat on the 
San Francisco school board. With 
endorsements from Senator Dianne 
Feinstein (D-Calif.), Mayor Gavin 
Newsom (D-Calif.) and hundreds 
of other notable politicians, social 
and interest groups, Larry received 
more than 40,000 votes despite not 
attaining his goal. 

As one of his many classmates 
who supported this run. University 
Senator Jim Weinstein reminds us 
how impressive a run this was: Jim 
amassed more than 1,600 votes in 
his victorious campaign for South 
Orange (N.J.) trustee some 20 years 
ago. Kudos to Larry as he contin¬ 
ues his work as a wrestling coach 
and mentor to some of the Bay 
Area's underprivileged children. 

Equally impressive, political 
tyro Mark Binder completed a 
distinguished run for the U.S. 
House of Representatives in 
Rhode Island. Running against a 
Kennedy (Patrick), he received 25 
percent of the primary vote with a 
campaign budget of only $500! 
When not running for office, Mark 
is an author and professional sto¬ 
ryteller. His books include The 
Everything Bedtime Story Book, and 
his new CD, Classic Stories for Boys 
and Girls, earned rave reviews in 
Booklist, School Library Journal and 
Publishers Weekly. It is available at 
www.cdbaby.com. He is touring, 
mostly in New England, giving 
more than 150 presentations and 
workshops annually. Mark also is 
working on Eureka! Science and 
Math Stories, funded by grants 
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from the Rhode Island Depart¬ 
ment of Education and the U.S. 
Department of Education. He's 
planning a theatrical monologue, 
"Sausages and Politics," based on 
his brief experience as a candidate. 
Lots more information is available 
at www.markbinder.com. 

Speaking of wrestlers who 
make their home in Israel, a big 
mazel tov to Yossi Rabin and his 
wife, Kochava, on the birth of their 
ninth child. Friends may e-mail 
Yossi at yosrabin@zahav.net.il. 

And if that non sequitor wasn't 
enough, congratulations to Barack 
Obama '83 for his senatorial win 
in Illinois, and to Eddy Friedfeld 
'83 for the great success of his 
book, Caesar's Hours,which he co¬ 
authored with TV legend Sid Cae¬ 
sar. [Editor's note: See January 2004 
CCT, page 29.] Eddy was chosen 
to moderate a panel on the late 
Alan King at the 92nd St. Y, was 
the radio sidekick of Joe Franklin 
in recent years and now can be 
heard regularly on the Joey 
Reynolds radio show in N.Y. 
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Jon White 

16 South Ct. 

Port Washington, NY 
11050 


jw@whitecoffee.com 


Lots of great updates this month! 
Thanks to everyone who respond¬ 
ed to my e-mail pleas. As our 20th 
reunion approaches, it's great that 
folks want to share what's going 
on. Please continue to e-mail me, 
whether you're a first-time corre¬ 
spondent or a frequent updater. 

Gregory Viscusi and his wife, 
Penni Orner '91 SIPA, had their 
first baby, Alessia, on June 2 in 
Paris, where they have lived for 
seven years. Greg is a reporter 
with Bloomberg News; during the 
past year, he's spent time in Iraq, 
a few weeks in Parma covering 
the Parmalat collapse and at the 
Olympics in Athens. 

Adam Weisman lives in Tucson 
(his wife Rebecca Taylor's home¬ 
town), working happily as a 
lawyer for a small firm and 
"spending most of my time push¬ 
ing the baby jogger for our daugh¬ 
ter, Isabelle, who was bom on June 
17,2004. Rebecca is a programmer 
and v.p. for Petfinder.com, so 
Isabelle already has her own web¬ 
site, www.verylittlered.com. Our 
triathlon and cycling exploits have 
slowed down a bit with parent¬ 
hood, but we still swim, cycle and 
run (in the sunny Sonoran desert), 
and our Tour de France holiday 
business, www.velolasource.com, 
is booming. I spent some time as 
ARC chairman for Arizona and 
was delighted and somewhat hor¬ 


rified to see how smart and accom¬ 
plished Columbia applicants have 
become (in comparison, say, to 
myself), but I relinquished my 
duties this year to spend more 
time with the wood-fired pizza 
oven in our backyard." 

Paul Stevelman lives in South 
Salem, N.Y., with his wife. Peri, 
and three kids (14,12 and 5 
months). He is deputy general 
counsel of a fixed income invest¬ 
ment bank in Greenwich, Conn., 
RBS Greenwich Capital, which is 
a subsidiary of The Royal Bank of 
Scotland pic. 

Nicholas Noyes married Jessi¬ 
ca Monaco in 2003, and their son, 
Charles Paul Ammi Noyes, was 
bom later that year. Charles is an 
energetic and curious 1-year-old 
and, like his parents, enjoys living 
in New York City. 

Mark Scherzer celebrated his 
19th anniversary at Morgan Stan¬ 
ley last November. He runs global 
consolidated IT Services (which 
he has done since August 1999). 
"My wife, Lisa, and I are the 
proud parents of Cory (9) and 
Rachel (7). Several years ago, we 
decided to sell our antique doll 
and toy business and all the col¬ 
lections associated with that busi¬ 
ness. I spend a lot of my time 
traveling between the main Mor¬ 
gan Stanley sites in Tokyo, Hong 
Kong and London as well as 
[dealing] with the many users of 
our services globally." 

Denis Searby lives in Sweden 
and teaches classics. His projects 
include a major translation of the 
medieval mystic Birgitta of Swe¬ 
den, which will be published by 
Oxford University Press in New 
York, in four volumes, the first 
one to be released this year. "On 
the Greek side, I mostly work 
with dusty old manuscripts in 
European libraries and am pro¬ 
ducing an edition of a philosophi¬ 
cal anthology, interesting only to 
experts, but, hey, it's a living. I'm 
trying to keep up the great books 
tradition, even here in Sweden." 
You can reach Denis at denis. 
searby@lingfil.uu.se. 

Doug Rigler is an architect with 
Zimmer Gunsul Frasca Partnership 
in Washington, D.C. "My wife. 
Penny, and I are looking forward to 
bringing our sons, Sam (8) and Wil 
(3), to the 20th (!) reunion." 

Stuart Perkins: "After gradua¬ 
tion, I intended to attend law 
school at the University of North 
Carolina; however, I became a 
television reporter for CBS station 
WRAL-TV5 in Raleigh. I was an 
entertainment reporter for its PM 
Magazine program. I didn't know 
what I was doing. It was fun. I've 
always looked much younger 
than my age, so at 211 looked 16, 
and the youth audience liked me. I 


After a year, I was hired by Black 
Entertainment Television in 
Washington, D.C., to produce its 
then-flagship music video pro¬ 
gram, Video Soul, hosted by 
Donny Simpson. BET was a trip 
of a place to work. Every day I 
told myself I was going to leave, 
and for 12 years, I stayed. Even¬ 
tually, I became a senior news 
and public affairs producer for 
BET. In that position, I had an 
opportunity to cover the election 
of Nelson Mandela to the presi¬ 
dency of South Africa, the Rod¬ 
ney King riots in Los Angeles, 
and, of course, the O.J. Simpson 
trail and verdict. My work on the 
interview BET conducted with 
Simpson upon the conclusion of 
that trial earned me a National 
News Emmy nomination. 

"I left BET shortly thereafter to 
attend the Columbia graduate film 
program and graduated last May 
with an M.F.A. I am self-employed 
in NYC as a film maker. I have a 
small production company. Mys¬ 
tery Visible Media. My current 
project is a feature length docu¬ 
mentary, Dora's War, which is 
about counterfeit drugs in Africa 
and Dr. Dora Akunyili of Nigeria's 
battle to combat them. I am single. 
I live in Williamsburg, Brooklyn. 
I'm in great shape, and looking 
forward to the next 20 years." 

James Nowick went to MIT to 
earn his Ph.D. in chemistry after 
graduating and accepted a faculty 
position at UC Irvine, as a chem¬ 
istry professor. While at MIT, in 
1986, he met his life partner and 
now husband, John Dumas. James 
and John returned to Cambridge 
last August and were married 
amidst family and close friends. 

Erich Stock has lived in Lon¬ 
don since 1988. He has had vari¬ 
ous positions with financial insti¬ 
tutions including Lehman 
Brothers, Smith Barney and State 
Street Global Advisors, where he 
is responsible for its Italian busi¬ 
ness as well as business develop¬ 
ment for hedge funds in Europe 
and Asia. He is married and has 
two sons; they are 5 and 7. 

Tony Pagan left the New York 
City Health and Hospitals Corpo¬ 
ration and now works with the 
International Center for AIDS Pro¬ 
grams at the Mailman School of 
Public Health at Columbia. As a 
senior project officer, he is respon¬ 
sible for setting up and developing 
HIV/AIDS clinical AIDS programs 
in sub-Sahara Africa. Although 
based in NYC, Tony has traveled 
to Africa to support and provide 
technical assistance in the develop¬ 
ment of these clinical programs. In 
addition, he provides clinical 
supervision and guidance, as a 
management development consul¬ 
tant, to various social service and 


research organizations. He is eager 
to hear about classmates. 

David R. Oakley lives in 
Princeton, is a criminal defense 
lawyer in his firm, Anderl & Oak¬ 
ley, was recently certified by the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey as a 
criminal trial attorney and has an 
appointment at Princeton's poli¬ 
tics department as a lecturer. 

Gerald W. Wheeler became 
senior v.p. and general counsel to 
NWQ Investment Management 
Company in Los Angeles in 
August 2004. Jerry, his wife, Lynn, 
and his children, Megan (8), Will 
(8) and Ben (7), live in Pacific Pal¬ 
isades, Calif. Prior to that, Jerry 
and his family lived for the past 
eight years in beautiful Del Mar, 
Calif., a suburb of San Diego. 

Jerry took President Lee C. 
Bollinger's First Amendment 
course and seminar while he was 
a law student at the University of 
Michigan. He hopes this fact 
somehow makes his kids "dou¬ 
ble-secret" legacies at Columbia. 

In his securities practice, Jerry, 
unfortunately, has little opportu¬ 
nity to use the First Amendment 
advocacy skills President 
Bollinger taught him — but he 
enjoys denying those overrated 
rights to his kids, especially dur¬ 
ing long car trips. Jerry would 
enjoy hearing from classmates: 
gww5@columbia.edu. 

Daniel Wolf Savin earned a 
Ph.D. in physics at Harvard in 
1994. "Upon completing my stud¬ 
ies, I moved to UC Berkeley, where 
I was a post-doc until 1996. Then I 
returned to Columbia to work at 
its astrophysics laboratory as an 
associate research scientist. I was 
promoted to research scientist in 
2000.1 spent 2002-03 on sabbatical 
in Israel at the Weizmann Institute 


When You Send 
Class Notes... 


Please remember that our 
publication schedule has a 
significant lead time that 
covers editing, design, proof¬ 
reading, printing and mailing. 
As a result, the note you sent 
to your class correspondent 
or to the CCT office may not 
appear in the next issue. For 
example, news received by 
February 16 will be eligible 
for publication in the May 
2005 CCT. Please note that 
events such as weddings 
and births should be report¬ 
ed after the event occurs. 
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of Science. I am back at Columbia, 
where I have been elected a mem¬ 
ber of the University Senate, repre¬ 
senting research officers and am 
chairman of the Research Officers, 
Committee of the Senate. I live two 
blocks from where I lived 24 years 
ago and work in the same building 
most of my classes were in two 
decades ago. But I am happy to be 
here." 

Arcadio J. Reyes is an attorney 
and lives in Potomac, Md. His 
office has been in Washington, 
D.C., for the past 13 years. He has 
multiple title and mortgage offices 
in the area. Arcadio is married to 
Marie A. Reyes, also an attorney, 
and he has two children, Nicholas 
(9) and Danielle (5). 

Sebastian Sperber and his 
wife, Sally (nee Hsu), '85 Barnard 
returned to London from Hong 
Kong earlier this year with their 
daughters, Sarah (10) and Sofia 


entertainment business with Sony 
BMG Music. 

Michael Susi and his partner, 
Sean Sawyer ('88 Princeton), 
recently celebrated their 12th 
anniversary. Their son, Emerson, 
is almost 9. "And no, we're not 
getting married in Massachusetts 
— we're waiting until we can do 
it legally in New York. I work for 
David Charlow as the associate 
director of the Undergraduate 
Data Reporting Group of Colum¬ 
bia College and The Fu Founda¬ 
tion School of Engineering and 
Applied Science. And except for 
one year as director of faculty 
affairs at the Weill Medical Col¬ 
lege of Cornell, I have taken 
advanced degrees and worked at 
Columbia since graduation." 

Our reunion is the weekend of 
June 2-5. There are daytime and 
evening events, events that will 
accommodate small kids and qui¬ 


Denis Searby ’85 lives in Sweden and teaches classics; 
projects include a translation of the medieval mystic Birgitta 
of Sweden, which will be published in four volumes. 


(4). Sebastian is with Cleary, Got¬ 
tlieb, Steen & Hamilton. He and 
his family moved into a house in 
a leafy part of Northwest London. 
The newest member of the family 
is a large Rhodesian Ridgeback 
named Diamond. 

Kevin Townley reports on the 
Class of '85 football players' 
reunion at Homecoming: In addi¬ 
tion to Kevin, attendees included 
Dan Upperco, Dave Ortiz '86, 
Mark Raketich, Tom Gay, Eric 
Dill, Paul Myers, Steve Quack- 
enbush, Joe Policastro '87, Mark 
Powasnik '85E, Frank Mambuca, 
Sam Denmeade, Kyle Tucci, 

Kirk Adams, John Conlon, Bill 
Strack and Jim Dellocono '94. 

"We plan to have another tailgate 
next year. We had a great time 
telling stories at the dinner after 
the game. [There were some peo¬ 
ple] I hadn't seen in 20 years, but 
it wasn't awkward at all. We had 
lots to catch up on, and everyone 
agreed that we will keep in touch 
via e-mail." 

Jon Orlin has been in San Jose, 
Calif., for the past five years with 
his wife, Mary. He went to Silicon 
Valley to be one of the creators of 
Yahoo's Finance Vision and later 
ran Yahoo! Studios. Before that, he 
was executive producer for CNN 
in Atlanta and New York for 14 
years, "in the fun days before 
cable news competition." 

Seth Schachner and his wife, 
Allison, live on the Upper West 
Side with their children, Miles (3) 
and Liv (1). Seth works in the 


eter adult get-togethers. You can 
pick and choose how much, or 
how little, works for you. But be 
there for at least part of it! Two 
committees are hard at work with 
event planning and fund raising 
activities. If you wish to help out, 
please drop me a line, and I'll 
hook you up with the right folks. 
Most importantly, it would be 
great to have a fantastic turnout 
in June, so be sure to attend. 



Everett Weinberger 

50 W. 70th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10023 


everett656@aol.com 


Jim Hogan is married to Leah 
Pavetti '86 Barnard. They have 
two sons, Jamie (4) and Jack (1), 
and live in Rowayton, Conn. Jim 
is managing director and team 
leader in GE's retail finance 
group. He's been with GE for 
eight years and has an M.B.A. 
from NYU. Jim keeps in touch 
with Paul Wojcicki, a partner 
with Chicago law firm, Singer 
Mahoney. Paul has four children 
and in his free time is starting a 
brew pub in a Chicago suburb. 

Congrats to Dr. Ken Iczkowski 
and his wife, Elizabeth, on the 
birth of their second child, 
Rachael, last August. Ken is an 
assistant professor of pathology at 
the University of Florida. 

Addison Armstrong recently 
joined TFS Energy in Stamford, 
Conn., where he manages the 


futures execution and clearing 
desk and brokers OTC transactions 
in natural gas, electricity, weather, 
crude oil and petroleum products. 



Sarah A. Kass 

PO Box 300808 
Brooklyn, NY 11230-0808 


sarahann29uk@aol.com 


I am back in New York City, after 
four years in London, and am an 
editor/proofreader at the law 
firm Weil, Gotshal and Manges 
while I finish the work necessary 
to open a psychotherapy practice 
in New York City, thanks to my 
training in London. I am happy to 
be back with family and friends, 
but I miss London. Anyone who 
wants to help me raise a pint to 
help ease the transition are wel¬ 
come to e-mail me! 

Nancy Rabinowitz wrote, 

"Save for the 18 months right 
after college that I lived in Paris, 
I've been living in New York since 
graduation. I'm a television writer 
and producer. My husband and I 
had twins (a boy and a girl) four 
years ago. I've become an avid 
knitter (TV production is filled 
with hurry up and wait scenarios) 
and this fall, one of my essays 
came out in an anthology. The 
Knitter's Gift. It's a comedic piece 
about the 'psychosexual repercus¬ 
sions of becoming a Knitter.' Real¬ 
ly. There are some. 

"I've stayed in touch with 
Rina (Elizabeth) Teran, who 
lives in the city and is a lawyer in 
Connecticut, and Ronni Gold¬ 
berg, who has lived everywhere, 
moving as jobs take her: Ken¬ 
tucky, Texas, Michigan, and now 
New York (but who knows for 
how long?). Just by coincidence, 
Suzy Upton Buttenweiser and I 
reconnected through nursery 
school. She has three children, 
Zachary (6), Annabelle (4) and 
Charlotte (2). Sometimes I hear 
from Deborah Pardes, still 
singing and playing in San Fran¬ 
cisco, and the director of the SIBL 
project, (Songs Inspired By Liter¬ 
acy: www.SIBL.org). She's doing 
great work, promoting literacy 
through the arts. 

"My good friend, Tom McK- 
eon '87E, is back in New York 
(well, New Jersey, but close 
enough) after at least 10 long 
years in California. He's working 
a day job but his true love is 
writing, and he's doing a lot of it. 
Eric Rogers is in California, 
where he, too, is writing, work¬ 
ing on a second novel, and pro¬ 
ducing straight-to-video pro¬ 
grams for the adventurous set 
(no details, please). He has two 
children, a boy and a girl, Ethan 
and Lyndsey." 


Matt Ferri is an analyst for a 
Manhattan real estate develop¬ 
ment firm. He also has an LLC of 
his own, for which he is a finan¬ 
cial planner and investment 
strategist. Christina Diaz and 
her husband, Caleb Meyer, wel¬ 
comed their third daughter, 
Annabel Clare Meyer, who joins 
Greta (7) and Celia (4). "I handle 
product liability and antitrust lit¬ 
igation for GlaxoSmithKline (i.e., 
defending big pharma from the 
encircling plaintiffs' lawyers)." 
Tina says that Nina Kambouris 
lives in Datca, Turkey, with her 
husband; they cashed out of the 
real estate market in the U.S. and 
are thinking about starting an 
eco camp in Turkey. 

Ellen (Sullivan) Crovatto and 
Chris Crovatto welcomed daugh¬ 
ter Lucia Josephine on September 
1. Chris wrote, "Her brothers, 
James and Nicholas, who attend¬ 
ed their first Homecoming game 
appropriately dressed in Colum¬ 
bia shirts, decided that they want 
to attend the College like mom 
and dad, despite the one-point 
overtime loss!" Sara Canfield and 
Scott Carpenter announce the 
arrival of Emma Deyo Carpenter, 
bom October 12, joining her sister, 
Gretchen, and brother, Peter. 

Debi Gilchrest and her band, 
Jazmyn (www.jazmynmusic.com), 
will perform in Las Vegas at Man¬ 
dalay Bay in the Island Lounge, 
Monday, Jan. 24-Saturday, Feb. 5. 
Art Small, in Iowa, worked on his 
father's U.S. Senate race (Democ¬ 
ratic ticket), which was unsuccess¬ 
ful. Art wrote: "Some of my stu¬ 
dents think it's cool that their 
professor's father is a senate candi¬ 
date. In Iowa, the Kerry-Edwards- 
Bush-Cheney crews [were] here so 
often, people [had] taken to com¬ 
plaining about all the traffic." 

James Meschia is looking for 
news of his fellow chemistry 
majors. If you majored in chem¬ 
istry, please write! 


Jon Bassett 

30 Phillips Ln. 
Newtonville, MA 02460 
jonathan_bassett@ 
newton.mec.edu 

First of all, a big thank you to 
those who wrote. It's always fun 
to hear from people, and we have 
lots of news to share this issue. 
Let's start with birth announce¬ 
ments: Ed Cespedes and his wife, 
Kara, announce the arrival of their 
son, Edward Michael Cespedes, 
on October 8. His older sister, 
Caroline Grace, is 3Kara and 
the baby are doing well. Laura 
Norman and her husband, 
Michael Raneri, welcomed daugh¬ 
ter Mia in April, joining brother 
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Miles (2). Laura worked in New 
York after graduation, at Mademoi¬ 
selle magazine and then a PR firm, 
before moving to California for an 
M.B.A. at Berkeley, and she's been 
on the West Coast since. Laura 
met her husband skiing in Lake 
Tahoe and has been married for 
four years. She lives in San Fran¬ 
cisco. She recently completed an 
eight-year stint in marketing at 
Microsoft and is staying home 
with the kids for a while and 
deciding what to do next. Laura 
writes, "We are in the process of 
putting on an addition to our 
house so we'll have lots of room 
for visitors." Sounds like a good 
excuse for friends to get in touch. 

Emily Skopov also is in Cali¬ 
fornia (L.A.) and adding to her 
family. "In the past few months. 
I've given birth to two babies. The 
first is my son, Wyatt Alexander, 
who was born in August. He's our 
second child and joins big sister 
Austen (3). While in my eighth 
and ninth months of pregnancy 
with Wyatt, I directed my first fea¬ 
ture film, which I co-wrote and 
produced. It's a quirky romantic 
comedy titled Farewell to Raskol¬ 
nikov's, (I'm fairly certain I will 
resign myself to changing it, 
though). It's an indie film, and I 
am at the end of the editing 
process. We're aiming for entry in 
the more prominent film festivals 
and hoping to get distribution 
soon and land in theaters in 2005. 
And if I thought shooting a film 
while pregnant was tough, it's far 
harder to do post-production 
while mothering a newborn and 
an energetic 3-year-old! But when 
it rains, it apparently typhoons — 

I also am writing a science fiction 
film that should be airing on the 
Sci-Fi channel sometime in the 
spring. I work from home and am 
committed to spending a signifi¬ 
cant amount of time each day 
with my kids. I guess my Colum¬ 
bia training really comes in handy 
now, since I became quite adept at 
sleep-deprived functioning and 
pulling all-nighters." Wow. I feel 
exhausted just reading it. 

Susie Marples writes: "Eileen 
McCarthy, my freshman year 
roommate, got married on July 24 
at the Church of Saint Veronica on 
Christopher Street in Manhattan to 
Joey Docil (not a Columbia alum, 
but pretty nice, anyway)." The 
reception was in Old Tappan, N.J. 
Eileen is a partner at the law firm of 
Thompson and Hine. Classmates in 
attendance included Alicia (Stein) 
Rieger (maid of honor), Helaine 
Worrell '89, Jen (Kong) Ogley, 

Judie Annozine, Leslie Harris and 
Amy Brown. Eileen met her hus¬ 
band in the same place that Susie 
met hers: their Manhattan karate 
dojo. Martial arts = marital arts? 


Speaking of things martial and 
marital, I had a great e-mail 
exchange with Carl Eierle. He 
wrote: "After Columbia, I joined 
the Navy and became a surface 
warfare officer. I met my wife that 
autumn after graduation, and we 
have been married for more than 
15 years. We have four children, 
ages 11,9,7 and 5 (two boys and 
two girls). After four years as a line 
officer and a short period as a 
civilian, I entered the military's 
medical school — Uniformed Ser¬ 
vices University of the Health Sci¬ 
ences — in Bethesda, Md. I spent 
the seven years since graduating 
medical school in San Diego, 
where I served with a Marine 
infantry unit as its battalion sur¬ 
geon and then completed my resi¬ 
dency in orthopedic surgery. I'm 
assigned as an orthopedic surgeon 
at Naval Hospital Sigonella in Sici¬ 
ly. My time with the Navy has 
taken me all over the globe for 
work and pleasure. I have not 
made it to the Middle East during 
the current war, but spent time 
there when I was with the 
Marines. I have some friends and 
colleagues who are there now. We 
all wish them well." 

Carl is planning to join us 
shortly in the Boston area for a 
stint as an Aufranc Fellow in 
adult reconstruction at New Eng¬ 
land Baptist Hospital for 2006-07. 
He's interested in finding infor¬ 
mation on Gabe Escobar '90 and 
Kirk Booker, both of whom start¬ 
ed in our class but dropped back 
a year or two. Anyone with con¬ 
tact information for them or other 
old friends can reach Carl at 
cceierle@sig.med.navy.mil. 

I contacted a Reid Hall friend 
from junior year, Lindsay Dunck- 
el, who writes, "I've been married 
for 11 years to a wonderful man, 
Randy McKean, a jazz musician 
and fiction writer (and word 
processor by day). Although we 
met in San Francisco, my home¬ 
town, we soon moved to NYC 
and lived in Brooklyn for 10 
years, watching our marginal 
neighborhood become hip (with 
no help from us). We have a 
daughter, Sophia (8) and a son, 
Callum (6). Two years ago, after 
too many years of cramming four 
people and two cats into a 500- 
square-foot apartment, we made a 
radical change and moved to 
Grass Valley, an old gold-mining 
town of 13,000 people in the 
foothills of California's Sierra 
Nevada mountains, about an 
hour west of Lake Tahoe. We now 
own 2\ acres and a whole house, 
not to mention a washing 
machine and dryer." 

Lindsay has found the transi¬ 
tion to rural life surprisingly easy, 
and describes herself and her hus¬ 


band as "a bunch of Northern Cal¬ 
ifornian granola types already." 
She has been using her doctorate 
in developmental psychology to 
teach at community college and to 
develop and implement a parent 
support and education plan for 
the county. Lindsay says "The fur¬ 
ther I get from CU, the more I 
realize what an incredible experi¬ 
ence that education was, and what 
lucky, lucky kids we were. 

Hmmm, starting to sound old." 

Yeah, I guess we're all getting 
on a bit. But I say there's nothing 
wrong with getting old, and I say 
we're entitled to a bit of nostalgia. 
Only three years until our next 
reunion, guys! Until then, write to 
the magazine or to the e-mail 
address at the top of the column 
— we want to hear from you in 
the next issue. 



Emily Miles Terry 

45 Clarence St. 
Brookline, MA 02446 


eterry32@comcast.net 


Long-suffering yet newly elated 
Red Sox fan Eli Neusner hosted a 
Red Sox bash at his posh Brook¬ 
line, Mass., penthouse with his 
wife, Pauli, in early November. 
Guests wore Sox paraphernalia, 
nibbled on red frosted cake and 
discussed Roger Rubin's sound 
reporting of the series for the 
Daily News. Despite the cries of 
joy from the fans, Eli and Pauli's 
children, Daniela (4) and Michael 
(2), slept soundly through the fes¬ 
tivities. Eli is a v.p. for Fleishman- 
Hillard, a public relations compa¬ 
ny based in New York and 
Boston. Also at the party were 
Greg Watt and his wife, Mel, 
proudly sharing photos of their 
son, Elijah (9 months). The Watt 
family lives in Arlington, Mass. 
Greg is a senior consultant for 
Wediko Children's Services, 
which specializes in school-based 
therapy for children. 

Ben Seybold and his wife, 

Kim, "live in Coto De Caza, Calif., 
(just south of Newport Beach), 
with our children, Bennie, Jack, 
Madison and Chloe." Ben is a v.p. 
at Richard Ellis, Brokerage Ser- 
vices-Industrial Properties and 
works with the sale, lease and 
development of warehouse and 
manufacturing properties in Los 
Angeles and Orange County. Ben 
traveled to New York for Home¬ 
coming and reports, "The game 
was a nail biter, with Princeton 
winning by one point in double 
overtime. Lots of beer and dogs 
and fraternizing with the Sigma 
Chis, Class of '0 7 ... Some things 
never change!" 

Bill McGee "returned to the tri¬ 
state area after a 10-year lap around 


the country, teaching at schools in 
Kansas City, Chicago, Baton Rouge 
and Fort Worth. I now teach AP 
modem European history and 
western civilization, and coach foot¬ 
ball at the Peddie School in Hight- 
stown, N.J., about five miles from 
Princeton." Bill coaches the offen¬ 
sive line; he hopes to make it to our 
20th reunion. 

I'll close with a recommenda¬ 
tion to check out Matthew Fox's 
latest television series. Lost, which 
is on ABC. According to People, 
Matt plays "the dashing hero." 

The exciting new series is about 
plane-wrecked survivors and is 
filmed in Hawaii. 

Aloha. 


REUNION JUNE 2-5 



Rachel J. Cowan 

5 Andrew PI. 
Baltimore, MD 21201 


cowan@jhu.edu 


Your former Class Notes correspon¬ 
dent, Dan Max, happily announces 
the birth of his third daughter, 
Avery Grace. She was bom Septem¬ 
ber 22 and weighed just over 9 lbs. 
Her older sisters, Jacey and Eden, 
are ecstatic and adjusting well to 
their larger family. 

Liz and John Roddy report the 
birth of their second son, Nicholas, 
on October 5. 

My friends, that's all I have for 
news. In the hopes of enticing 
more of you to write, I am resur¬ 
recting my "Where Are You?" fea¬ 
ture. Nick Baughan, Lisa Berger 
and David Bonds, please get in 
touch with me so that I may share 
your latest and greatest with our 
classmates. In my next column, 
last names starting with B will be 
off the hook. 

I look forward to seeing every¬ 
one June 2-5 at reunion. 


Dana Wu 

90 LaSalle St., Apt. 18F 
New York, NY 10027 
fenlonwu@juno.com 

I'm writing this column right after 
Halloween (whoever decided that 
Halloween and the daylight sav¬ 
ings time change should be on the 
same day clearly is not a parent!) 
and the election; 2005 seems a long 
way off. I am so glad that folks are 
writing in, especially those who 
have never given updates. Thanks 
for the variety and the humor! 

Here is "old" news of three 
classmates who got married in 
2003, Beth Shubin Stein, Wendy 
Marston and John Chun, and 
their tales of "happily ever after." 

Beth was married on August 
23,2003, to Christopher Ahmad 
'90E. Beth and Chris met during 
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Beth Shubin Stein '91 married Christopher Ahmad '90E on August 
23, 2003, in front of a large crowd of Columbians. (Front, left to 
right) Margie Kim '91, Jodi Bienenfeld (nee Williams) '91, Laurel 
Abbruzzese (nee Daniels) '91, the groom, the bride, Tara Stein¬ 
berg (nee Kreidman) '91, Annmarie Della Pietra (nee Giarrantano) 
'91 and Elise Bonwitt (nee Scheck) '91. (Back, left to right) 
Michael Vitale, Mark Eames '90, Jeremy Manning '90, Dennis 
Hoglin '90 and Ken Shubin Stein '91, the bride's twin brother. 

PHOTO: WENDY STEWART & JOEL GREENBERG PHOTOGRAPHY 


their orthopaedic residency at 
Columbia-Presbyterian Hospital, 
where Chris practices as an 
orthopaedic surgeon, caring for 
Columbia athletes. Beth practices 
across town at the Hospital for 
Special Surgery and specializes in 
sports medicine and shoulder 
surgery, as does Chris. Beth and 
Chris had a great Columbia crowd 
at their wedding. [See photo.] 

In addition, there were many 
alumni in attendance who were 
not pictured: Joe Kim '91E, Chris 
Della Pietra '89 (Annmarie's hus¬ 
band), Greg Abbruzzese (Lau¬ 
rel's husband), Kurt Dasbach '87 
and Amy Trachtenberg '90. 

Beth's Columbia connections 
extend to her father, Richard 
Stein '64 and his friend, Kalmon 
Post '63, as well as her uncle, 
Stuart Stein '66 and her grandfa¬ 
ther, Jacob Stein '38. 

Tara Steinberg works for IMG, 
a sports marketing firm, and lives 
with her husband, son and daugh¬ 
ter in Cleveland. Annemarie 
Della Pietra and her husband 
live in New Jersey with their two 
daughters. Jodi Bienenfeld also 
lives in New Jersey with her hus¬ 
band and son, Guss. Elise is mar¬ 
ried in Florida and has three sons 
and a daughter. Laurel and Greg 
just had their third daughter, 
Chloe, and live in New Jersey. 
Margie is married, lives in Texas 
and has twin daughters. Joe is 
married with three children and 
lives in Chicago with his wife. 
Carmen. 

Beth shares an inspiring story 
of her brother, Ken, who runs a 
New York hedge fund, Spencer 
Capital and lives in NYC (and 
who is too modest to write in 
about himself). About 10 years 


ago, his med school roommate 
died of leukemia, and since then, 
Ken's been on the list of poten¬ 
tial bone marrow donors. In Sep¬ 
tember, Ken received a call that 
he was a match. Beth accompa¬ 
nied him to Sloan-Kettering 
when he donated his bone mar¬ 
row for a cancer patient through 
the American Bone Marrrow 
donor program. 

"I think that despite his other 
accomplishments, I am most 
proud of him for this! It is a 
remarkable thing to give of one¬ 
self to help save another human 
being (especially one you do not 
know)." Beth hopes this story will 
encourage classmates to donate. 

So much good news from Beth, 
but there's more. Congratulations 
to Beth and Chris on the birth of 
their son, Charles Joseph Ahmad 
(Charlie), on October 1, 2004. 

And welcome to Maude Rose 
Marston Lehmann, who was bom 
on September 18, 2004, at Lenox 
Hill Hospital. Her mother, 

Wendy Marston, was married in 
September 2003 to Benjamin 
Lehmann. "I met my husband a 
few years ago at a party I was not 
invited to (but he was), and 
things moved quickly." Ben 
works on Sesame Street, and his 
two short films, Le Marche and 
Cricket, will be seen in the 2005 
season during Global Grover." 

Matt Baldwin, a Baptist minis¬ 
ter, officiated at Wendy's inter¬ 
faith ceremony in a lower Man¬ 
hattan loft. The wedding was 
attended by Noah Elkin, Wendy 
Greene '92, Jenny Garrett Ols- 
son, Erinn Bucklan '91 Barnard, 
Wendy's brother-in-law, Jonathan 
Lehmann '03L, and her mother, 
Betsy Pilat Marston '63J. Wendy 


writes that there were a few 
other Columbians at the wed¬ 
ding, "but I'm not sure, mostly 
because I had a baby 12 days ago 
and the brain is shot." 

Wendy is a freelance advertis¬ 
ing copywriter and the author of 
several magazine and newspaper 
articles, as well as a book. 
Hypochondriac's Handbook. She also 
founded the website Halfjew.com, 
devoted to celebrating the identity 
of people who have one Jewish 
parent. "My husband was in inde¬ 
pendent film as a cameraman, DP, 
and film and video director before 
moving into television. The baby 
is unemployed, but we're OK 
with that." Wendy, Ben and 
Maude live in Astoria, Queens 
(but please, don't ask her how to 
get to Sesame Street). 

John H. Chun, who graduated 
from Cornell Law School in 1994 
and lives in Seattle, married Eliza¬ 
beth Baldwin '00 TC in August 
2003. John met Elizabeth in high 
school. She is a law clerk for the 
Hon. David Armstrong on the 
Washington State Court of 
Appeals. "In June 2004, we bought 
a fixer in the Beacon Hill neighbor¬ 
hood. We are remodeling the 
kitchen and are subsisting on 
frozen food and beer. I am a litiga¬ 
tion partner at Mundt MacGregor. 

I also teach on the side as an 
adjunct professor at Seattle Univer¬ 
sity School of Law. Here's some 
happy news. In August 2004,1 was 
listed as a 'Super Lawyer' in Wash¬ 
ington Law & Politics." 

Hope that your holidays were 
cheery and bright, and that the 
new year brings peace to all. 



Jeremy Feinberg 

315 E. 65th St. #3F 
New York, NY 10021 


jeremy.feinberg@ 

verizon.net 


Oh, to be a '92er. 

It seems from our Class Notes 
columns that we're all doing well, 
and having a lot of fun doing it. I 
can't imagine a better example 
than Eric Garcetti,who was in 
New York in early October for a 
fund-raising event to support his 
upcoming campaign for reelection 
to the Los Angeles City Council in 
March. It was, for all intents and 
purposes, a mini-reunion. In addi¬ 
tion to me and my wife, Elizabeth, 
the '92 contingent included Sarah 
Wolman and her husband, Ken 
Levine; Peter Hatch; Karl Cole- 
Frieman and his wife, Wanda '92 
Barnard; Negar Akhami; Jared 
Clark; Famaz Vossoughian; Sean 
Hecker; Nomi Levy and Joseph 
Schwartz. Hilary Rubenstein 
hosted the event, which also 
allowed Kelly Diemand '92 


Barnard, Daedre Levine '93 
Barnard, Amy Blumberg Schrader 
'92 Barnard, Imara Jones '94 and 
Jason Lynch '94 to reconnect with 
their '92 friends. 

Eric entertained the crowd with 
quite a few stories that evening, 
including recounting the door-to- 
door efforts he and many Colum¬ 
bia friends put in years ago to get 
him elected for the first time. 

Laura Weinfeld and her hus¬ 
band, Paul Damski M.D., wel¬ 
comed into the world their son, 
Noah Frederick. Noah is doted on 
by twin sisters Julia and Maya (3j). 
Laura and her family live in the 
Miami area, where she has taken a 
break from law practice in favor of 
caring for her children full-time. 

I apologize for the unusually 
light mail bag — I had a cata¬ 
strophic computer glitch about a 
week before I sat down to write 
the column and lost notes and e- 
mail addresses. 

Until next time — please keep 
the e-mails and updates coming! 



Elena Cabral 

525 W. 238 St., Apt. P4 
Riverdale, NY 10463 


mec9@columbia.edu 


Just when the well runneth dry, 
leave it to Thad Sheely and 
Betsy Gomperz to hook us up 
with the latest on just about 
everybody. Thad, v.p. for devel¬ 
opment for the New York Jets, is 
working to bring a new stadium 
to the West Side of Manhattan, 
the project known as the New 
York Sports and Convention Cen¬ 
ter. Thad married Gabrielle 
Kreisler and credits Anne Fitzgib- 
bon '93 Barnard for bringing 
them together. Betsy is a litiga¬ 
tion practice associate at Mintz, 
Levin, Cohen, Ferris, Glovsky 
and Popeo. She lives in Boston 
with her husband, Mike Pacinda. 

Between Thad and Betsy, I 
learned that Gene Kukuy is 
doing his final cardio-thoracic 
surgery internship at New York 
Weill Cornell Medical Center. 

Peter Sluszka won an Emmy for 
animation for his work on I Spy. 
Andrew Carroll is finishing his 
next book, which is about war let¬ 
ters from around the world. 
Robyn Teurk moved back to New 
York and works with Stroock, 
Stroock and Lavan as an associate 
in its real estate group. 

Melissa de la Cruz, now John¬ 
ston, moved to Los Angeles last 
year and is working on a num¬ 
ber of projects, including a pilot 
for the WB from her latest book, 
How To Become Famous in Two 
Weeks or Less. Chris Tessin is 
married to Becca Kampe, a class¬ 
mate from Columbia's Business 
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School, and moved to Seattle last 
year. Chris and Becca have a son, 
Dylan. Greg Lare married Mau¬ 
reen O'Brien last November, and 
they have a daughter, Lannen. 
Jennie Kim works in the legal 
dept at Nasdaq. 

Thad included a fabulous 
photo from Doug Meehan and 
Caroline Suh's wedding, which 
took place last December at St. 
Paul's Chapel. The reception was 
at Casa Italiana. Doug is finishing 
his philosophy Ph.D. at CUNY 
and Caroline is working on docu¬ 
mentaries including one, Thad 
wrote, about Heaven's Gate. 

Thad wonders what became of 
Nelson Eubanks '94. 

When Boston celebrated the 
Red Sox's World Series victory, 
Betsy reports, Neil Turitz and 
Kevin Connolly, diehard Sox fans 
that they are, traveled to Boston 
to celebrate with Betsy and Mike 
than celebrated Halloween with 
Ali Towle. Ali earned an M.B.A. 
from Sloan School of Business at 
MIT and lives with her husband, 
Karl Saddlemire, in Cambridge. 
Jenny Hoffman, Betsy reports, 
lives in Rome with her husband, 
Fabio Raineri, and works for 
Ernst & Young. She recently gave 
birth to a daughter, Victoria; the 
couple also has a son, William (2). 
Julie Davidson Hassan and 
George Hassan had a son, Aiden, 
in May. They live in Mendham, 
N.J. Betsy learned through Julie 
that Chad Moore was married in 
October in L.A. to Deanna Tha- 
gard. George Hassan, Kevin 
Connolly, Matt Thompson, Matt 
Streem, Joel Cramer and Chris 
Collins '91E attended. Betsy heard 
from Brigida Hogan, who has an 
architectural firm in Puerto Rico 
with three other architects, all 
graduates of Harvard's GSD. 

Brigid works in Puerto Rico and 
Argentina. In November, Patti 
Lee checked in with Betsy from 
Sacramento, where she was cover¬ 
ing the Scott Peterson trial and the 
election. 

Shiva (Sooudi) Farouki mar¬ 
ried Tarek Farouki in April on St. 
Barth's. Shiva is a partner in the 
litigation department at Kirkland 
& Ellis in New York City. Alison 
(Cherwin) Rich and her husband, 
David Rich, welcomed twins, 
Brandon and Jessica, in July. They 
joined their older sister Samantha 
(18 months). Alison is v.p. of pub¬ 
licity at Random House. Sandra 
Fahy finished a master's at Teach¬ 
ers College and teaches social 
studies to ninth graders at a New 
York City public high school. 

Shiva reports that Jennifer 
Larrabee married Javier Amador 
in May in Pompano Beach, Fla. 
Jennifer is a labor and employ¬ 
ment attorney at BMG in New 


York. Leyre Goitia lives in 
Madrid and had a son, Jaz, in 
June. Betsy sees Jill Kateman 
Glashow and her husband, Jason, 
frequently in Boston. Jill and 
Jason have two kids, Jude (4) and 
Anna (2). Sandi Johnson Murray 
and her husband, Rob Murray, 
live in the Boston area and wel¬ 
comed a son, Shane, in Septem¬ 
ber. Sandi is in her fourth year of 
medical school at BU. 

Ben Jacobs is finishing his doc¬ 
torate in social studies and educa¬ 
tion at Teachers College, where 
he is an instructor. Ben and his 
wife, Heidi Rivkin, who practices 
family law in New Jersey, were 
married in Seattle in August 2003. 
Several alums attended, includ¬ 
ing groomsmen Steve Rivo and 
Adam Margolis '93 GS; friends 
Josh Greenstein '92, Karen 
Schwartz '93 Barnard, Mike Feld¬ 
man, Allison Nazarian '97J, Alan 
Bash '00 Business and Jessica 
Steinberg '98 Barnard; and rela¬ 
tives Everett Jacobs '63 and Laura 
Marks Buchman '90. Ben and 
Heidi live in Brooklyn. 

Noa Jeselsohn lives in Alon 
Shevut, a small community out¬ 
side Jerusalem, with his wife of 
10 years, Yitzie Blau, and their 
children Zecharya (9), Mordechai 
(6), Zadok (4) and Tehilla (6 
months and the only girl). Noa is 
an instructor in Talmud and Jew¬ 
ish law at a women's seminary 
in Jerusalem; he says his stu¬ 
dents are mostly American high 
school graduates who study 
there for a year before going on 
to college. Noa studied there 15 
years ago before starting at 
Columbia. He welcomes visits: 
nyz@netvision.net.il. Noa has 
been hoping to get in touch with 
Neil Weinberg or Lori Robertson 
Kiyama '94. 

Linda Appel Lipsius, who 

established Orange Glo's Euro¬ 
pean business, moved to Los 
Angeles in June to join her hus¬ 
band, Adam, who is in his final 
year at USC's Film School earning 
an M.F.A. in production. Linda 
oversees the company's interna¬ 
tional business, which includes 
travel to Asia, Mexico, Europe 
and Denver, home to the compa¬ 
ny's headquarters. 

Tammy Kaplan-Smulders is in 
London, where she is the manag¬ 
ing director of SCB Partners, a 
brand strategy and activation 
company. The firm works with a 
variety of clients from Coca-Cola 
to American Express to British 
American Tobacco. On a recent 
trip to Tokyo, Tammy saw Diana 
Morales Bories, who lives and 
works in Japan and has a daugh¬ 
ter. If you're in London, e-mail 
tammy@scbpartners.com. Also 
in London is Alan Felgate, an 


account manager for U.K. maga¬ 
zines and newspapers for Adobe 
Systems Europe: afelgate@ 
adobe.com. 

Gretchen (Mull) Hudson and 

her husband welcomed the 
newest Hudson, Kees Michael, 
on May 25. Gretchen, who lives 
in Birmingham, Ala., started a 
new job as a healthcare consul¬ 
tant. Her husband stays home 
with their boys while she travels 
most of the week. The Hudsons 
also started a website, 
www.pregnancejournal.com, 
which allows expectant parents 
to keep an online journal that 
friends and family can visit 
through e-mail invitations. 


P r, W I Leyla Kokmen 

| 440 Thomas Ave. S. 

I_I Minneapolis, MN 55405 

leylak@earthlink.net 

Geography, sadly, forced me to 
miss most of the festivities cele¬ 
brating Columbia's 250th 
anniversary, so I was delighted to 
attend a recent alumni event in 
Minneapolis that was a small 
part of the hoopla. 

We were treated to a wonder¬ 
ful visit from Roger Lehecka '67, 
executive director in the Univer¬ 
sity Development and Alumni 
Relations office. (I know it's been 
years since he wore the mantle of 
Dean of Students, but he'll 
always be Dean Lehecka to me.) 
He shared some background 
about Ric Burns '78's documen¬ 
tary, Columbia University: A Cele¬ 
bration, and screened it for us. 

Not only was the film a lovely 
medley of history, humor and 
heartwarming moments (though 
I've been unable to cease hum¬ 
ming "Roar, Lion, Roar" since), 
but it offered an opportunity to 
reflect on Columbia — to revisit 
memories long since shelved — 
and to imagine the future of this 
remarkable place. 

The evening led me to consider 
us, the Class of 1994, and the 
diverse and disparate paths we've 
taken since our days on campus. 
Having collected these updates for 


the past decade, I am ever 
impressed by the marks, large and 
small, that our classmates have 
made on the world. And I can't 
wait to see what lies ahead ... 

So, on to the news. I don't have 
too much to report this time (hint, 
hint), but I caught up with Kay 


Bailey, who had updates on her¬ 
self and some classmates. 

After graduating from George¬ 
town Law School in May 2004 
and passing the Virginia bar, Kay 
is associate counsel for Creative 
Associates International Inc., a 
Washington, D.C., company that 
supports democracy- and educa¬ 
tion-strengthening projects 
around the world. For instance, 
the company is working to 
rebuild the education systems in 
Iraq and Afghanistan. Prior to 
attending law school, Kay 
worked for Creative Associates 
for three years, but in her new 
capacity, she's helping create poli¬ 
cies to manage legal aspects of 
the company's 15 field offices in 
developing countries. 

Kay notes that Benjamin 
Berkowitz '94E graduated with 
her from Georgetown Law School 
and also was admitted to the Vir¬ 
ginia bar. She also notes that after 
receiving his Ph.D. from Berkeley, 
Josh Shannon is an assistant pro¬ 
fessor in history of art and a Mel¬ 
lon Postdoctoral Fellow in the 
Rackham School at the University 
of Michigan. 

To Kay: Many thanks for all the 
news! To Everyone Else: Please, 
oh please, drop me a quick note 
and let me know what you're up 
to. Until next time ... 
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Janet Frankston 

2479 Peachtree Rd. NE, 
Apt. 614 

Atlanta, GA 30305 
jrflO@columbia.edu 

Tova Mirvis spent much of 2004 
traveling the country to promote 
her second novel. The Outside 
World, published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, offers another peek into 
Orthodox Jewish life. Tova set her 
first novel. The Ladies Auxiliary, in 
her hometown of Memphis. This 
one takes place in Brooklyn and 
New Jersey and tells the stories of 
two families, ultra Orthodox and 
modern Orthodox, brought 
together by the marriage of their 
children. Tova and I worked at 


Spectator freshman year, and it's 
exciting to see her doing so well. 
She lives on the Upper West Side 
with her husband and two sons. 
Tova received an M.F.A. in cre¬ 
ative writing from Columbia, but 
her proud classmates would like 
to see her mention Columbia Col- 


Josh Shannon ’94 is an assistant professor in history of 
art and a Mellon Postdoctoral Fellow in the Rackham 
School at the University of Michigan. 
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lege in her official bio: www. 
etherweave.com/tmirvis. 

Congratulations to Kenton 
Pierce, also my Journalism School 
classmate, who married Sandy 
Mechael '95E in Hastings-on- 
Hudson. According to an update 
he sent to the Journalism School, 
Ross Gotler and Judith Hoffman 
served as best man and matron of 
honor and Matt Trokenheim was 
a groomsman. The couple spent 
their honeymoon in Hawaii. 

We get more wedding news 
from Deborah Kim, who married 
Phil MacEachron '94 in Oakland. 
She is studying yoga and "still 
dragging architecture along on 
the side part-time," while Phil is 
doing a Psy.D. (Ph.D. in psycholo¬ 
gy) at the Berkeley Wright Insti¬ 
tute. Several Columbians attend¬ 
ed the September wedding, 
including Ricardo Cortes, who 
published It's Just a Plant: A Chil¬ 
dren's Story of Marijuana (www. 
justaplant.com) last fall; Phil 
Scherer, a New York graphic 
designer who attended with wife, 
Akiko, and daughter, Mia; Chris 
McKenna; Craig Joffe '94, who 
lives in Cincinnati; Catherine 
Miller '96; and Ahmed Khouja '01. 

Missing was Sarah Takesh, 
who is running a fabulous cloth¬ 
ing line, "Tarsian and Blinkley," 
with production in Afghanistan, 
Deborah writes. Sarah produces 
designer women's apparel and 
accessories in Afghanistan as part 
of a for-profit "social venture" 
meant to develop the Afghan 
economy in sustainable ways. 

"The business is an embodiment 
of all the passions I had when I 
was an undergraduate, serving as 
an umbrella for a lot of different 
interests I've had in global affairs, 
travel, design and humanitarian 
work," Sarah writes. To read her 
diary, check out www.tarsian.com. 

Here's an excerpt about life in 
Kabul from a July 2004 entry: "My 
parents' friends are convinced that 
I work for the CIA, so I wonder 
what these new acquaintances 
must be thinking. I mean, it would 
be a plausible cover — extroverted 
female with command of Farsi 
and peculiar feeling of invincibili¬ 
ty cruises into town claiming to 
non a business but spending most 
of her hours using feminine wiles 
and fancy tussar silks to gain 
access and information. But no. 

I'm actually not that clever — I 
really do work for myself ... and 
employ a couple of hundred 
Afghan women to embroider and 
crochet hyper-feminine and very 
Western clothes that seem an 
anomaly to any first-time visitor 
to the workshop. The label is 
called Tarsian & Blinkley, based on 
two androgynous characters of 
my childhood imagination." 


Joel Linton announced his 
November ordination in the 
Presbyterian Church in America; 
he is a pastor and missionary to 
Taiwan. Joel's wife, Judy '97 TC, 
is a recording artist there and 
won a 2004 Golden Melody 
Award — similar to Taiwan's 
"Grammies" — for her 2003 
album You Are My Most Beloved. 
Joel and Judy live in Taipei and 
have three daughters. See what 
they're up to at www.taiwan 
church.org and www.judy 
linton.com. 

As we approach our 10th 
reunion [June 2-5] please let me 
know if you'd like to become 
involved with the planning or 
have suggestions. Thanks for so 
many updates, and please keep 
the news coming. 



Ana S. Salper 

1819 Vernon St. N.W., 
Apt. A 

Washington, D.C. 20009 


asalper@yahoo.com 


Happy New Year, classmates! 

My buddy Brandon Kessler 
married the lovely Heidi Fener 
last October in Manhattan at The 
Americas Society. Brandon is suc¬ 
cessfully running his own record 
label. Messenger Records, and 
Heidi is a graphic designer. The 
couple lives in Park Slope. In 
attendance at the wedding were 
Lara Bazelon, a federal defender 
in Los Angeles, and Ben Donner, 
who is in Boston getting his Ph.D. 
in clinical psychology. 

Also in Boston is Bekah 
Burgess, who is getting her Ph.D. 
in American studies from Boston 
University, with a focus on photo 
history. Across the country is 
Anthony Todaro, who I recently 
saw at my five-year law school 
reunion in Chicago. Anthony 
works at a law firm in Seattle and 
is married to his law school girl¬ 
friend, Kim Lloyd. 

Unfortunately, that is all the 
news I have. PleaSe send in notes 
for next time! 

And now, your moment of Zen: 
"I hear there are rumors on the 
Internets that we're going to have 
a draft." — George W. Bush, second 
presidential debate, October 8, 2004. 



Sarah Katz 

1919 Wallace St., #B 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 


srkl2@columbia.edu 


Rachel (Levine) Rodin and John 
Rodin have a son, Henry (15 
months). Rachel is a stay-at-home- 
mom, and John works at a hedge 
fund in Midtown, Glenview Capi¬ 
tal. Rachel reports: "Erica (Lan¬ 


des) Benton and Tim Benton had 

a son, Charles Robert Landes, at 
the beginning of AugustThey live 
in Chicago and are doing great. 
Erica is returning to her Ph.D. 
program in economics and will 
join the workforce in 2005. Tim 
works at Wolverine, a trading 
firm in Chicago." 
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Sandra P. Angulo Chen 

171 Clermont Ave., 

Apt. 5A 

Brooklyn, NY 11205 


spa76@yahoo.com 


Happy New Year, Class of '98! 
Rebecca Fischer and her hus¬ 
band, Anthony Hawley '99, 
announce the birth of their 
daughter, Oriana Rosalia Hawley, 
on September 21,2004. Rebecca 
and Anthony were married in 
2002 and live in New York City, 
where she is a violinist in the 
Chiara String Quartet and he is a 
poet. Congratulations! 

Michael Brous notes, "I've 
been living in Jerusalem for the 
past five years working in busi¬ 
ness, and I recently got engaged 
to a fantastic Israeli woman. 

We're planning to be married in 
October. We're expecting many 
Columbia alumni to attend. If 
you're in the region, drop me 
a note to say hello: mgb21@ 
columbia.edu." 

By now, Michael is married, so 
mazel tov! 

I apologize for this edition being 
so brief, but, well, I'm due with my 
second child two days after the 
submission deadline and can't 
seem to get it together. I hope more 
of you will send me wedding, baby, 
job and general updates/announce¬ 
ments for the next issue! Here's to a 
fantastic 2005. 
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Elizabeth Robilotti 

80 Park Ave., Apt. 7N 
New York, NY 10016 


evr5@columbia.edu 


fact checking her CCT, Becky is 
an editor at Beliefnet 
(www.beliefnet.com). She was 
happy to catch up with 
Columbians at her friend Miriam 
Sondheimer's wedding to Barak 
Zahavy '99E. Guests included 
Aaron Palmer, Mati Adler, Saul 
Blecker, Ilan Salzberg, Josh 
Golomb '99E, Robert Sherer '99E, 
Moshe Malina '99E, Donny Kran- 
son '99E and Michael Smith '01. 

Those of you who opened the 
Sunday Styles section of The New 
York Times on October 10 probably 
noticed a familiar face — Mered¬ 
ith Fages. Meredith's picture was 
snapped in July as she crossed 
57th Street on her way to work. 
Besides managing her fashion 
plate status, Meredith is busy 
planning her wedding to Michael 
Proskin. They were engaged last 
fall when Michael surprised 
Meredith with flowers and a ring 
at her final curtain call with the 
Virginia Ballet Theater in Norfolk, 
Va. Congratulations! 

Each time the weather turns 
cold in New York, it is a pleasure 
to hear from Caitlin (Tso) Pan- 
nese, who e-mails me from 
sunny California with updates 
(and to check and see if I have 
frozen solid). Caitlin, who has 
lived in San Diego for the past 
four years with her husband, 

Eric, is in her second year of law 
school at the University of San 
Diego. When she isn't studying, 
Caitlin is happily playing with 
the 4-year-old poodle mix that 
she and Eric adopted from the 
humane society. Caitlin some¬ 
times sees Katy Ross on the USD 
campus. Katy, who will graduate 
in May, will work for a law firm 
in Orange County. Caitlin noted 
that Maggi (Baumbusch) Brooks 
started Yale medical school last 
fall. She and her husband, Andy 
Brooks '96, moved from San 
Francisco to Connecticut during 
the summer. Good luck, Maggi! 

Thanks again to everyone who 
wrote in. Keep the news coming! 


Happy New Year! I hope every¬ 
one had a fabulous holiday sea¬ 
son. It seems like there is no bet¬ 
ter way to get someone to e-mail 
me than to put erroneous infor¬ 
mation about him or her in the 
column. The latest victim, Becky 
Phillips, not only corrected my 
error (in her oh-so-polite way!), 
but also supplied me with infor¬ 
mation about classmates. 

First, to set the record straight, 
although Becky was a frequent 
visitor to Carman during our 
first year, she lived in Shapiro. I 
must have blocked that dorm 
from memory because it seemed 
so far away when the FBH gate 
was closed. When not diligently 
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Prisca Bae 

8911 Odell 

Morton Grove, IL 60053 
pbl34@columbia.edu 

Anjali Ganda graduated from 
Tufts Medical School and is a 
first-year internal medicine resi¬ 
dent at Columbia Presbyterian 
Medical Center at the Health Sci¬ 
ences Campus. Akshat Tewary 
graduated from Fordham Law 
School in 2003 and is an attorney 
at the NYC-based law firm Kaye 
Scholer LLP. Theresa Sim recently 
moved back to the city from San 
I Francisco to work in journalism. 
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Jill Loving was married on 
August 28 to Carlos Coronado 
and lives in Colombia. Amanda 
Ryan '03, Tara Gangadhar and 
Anjali were bridesmaids at a beau¬ 
tiful wedding in St. Louis. Tara 
graduated from NYU Medical 
School and is a first-year resident 
in Internal Medicine at the Univer¬ 
sity of Indiana. Sacha Kang grad¬ 
uated from medical school at UC 
Irvine and is engaged. 

Sharon Borsuk graduated from 
the School of Social Work and 
sees Anjali often, as she is a social 
worker at Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center (where Anjali 
works). 

Alison Forrestel is in Berkeley 
working at Point Reyes National 
Seashore; she is an ecologist. 

I'd love to host a party for those 
in the area, so please e-mail me at 
pbl34@columbia.edu if you're 
around. We can have a pre-reunion 
reunion on the West Coast. 

Speaking of reunion, I enjoyed 
a mini-Columbia reunion in a 
recent visit to New York. These 
friends, of course, were not safe 
from my need for news. Omosede 
Idehen is in her first year at the 
Business School and Alicia Doo¬ 
ley works for the NBA. Jenny 
Park made the move from Los 
Angeles, where she graduated 
from UCLA's architecture pro¬ 
gram and is an architect in the 
city. Jenny and Christophe Gillet 
are training for the Adidas Van¬ 
couver Marathon, to be held in 
April. This race is dedicated to 
helping fight leukemia, lym¬ 
phoma, Hodgkin's lymphoma 
and myeloma. Contact Christophe 
at cgillet@gmail.com and Jenny at 
jjpl012@hotmail.com if you have 
questions or wish to donate. 

Christophe, when not training 
for marathons, designs financial 
software for I-Deal. He reports 
that Forrest Wright is a partner at 
Optiver Derivatives in Amster¬ 
dam. Apparently he is the only 
American to make partner at this 
Dutch firm. Congrats! 

In Boston, Diana Baraniewicz 
works for EMI consulting and 
Chip Moore is maintaining the 
peace with his new Doberman 
pinscher puppy. Cadence. Jon- 
Mychal Bowman '99, meanwhile, 
has been seen at bars around New 
York City and seems to be doing 
well. He still is the fastest Lion at 
Columbia — no one has broken 
his track record. 

Former soccer player Cory 
Martin is in Iraq. Please e-mail 
him at cory.j.martin@us.army.mil 
to say hello. He and so many oth¬ 
ers in our generation are making 
such an incredible sacrifice — 
thank you and stay safe, Cory! 

As for the rest of you. I'll see 
you at the reunion in June. 


The Would-Be Apprentice 


S tacy Rotner '99 com¬ 
peted for seven weeks 
last fall on the second 
season of NBC's hit 
reality series The Apprentice. 
Chosen from more than a mil¬ 
lion applicants, she was one of 
18 candidates attempting to 
land a job with The Trump Orga¬ 
nization by completing busi¬ 
ness tasks for prominent For¬ 
tune 500 companies at the 
behest of Donald Trump. 

A native New Yorker, Rotner 
graduated with a B.A. in art his¬ 
tory and studied in Paris. She 
received her J.D. from Brooklyn 
Law School and practices cor¬ 
porate law at a New York law 
firm. Rotner has worked in the 
legal departments of Sotheby's 
Auction House and the Metro- 



Stacy Rotner '99 

NBC PHOTO: CRAIG BLANKENHORN 


politan Museum of Art. She is 
an active member of several 
bar associations and New York 
charitable organizations. 


"The Apprentice taught me 
numerous lessons," Rotner said 
of her television debut. "On a 
basic level, l was introduced to 
many exciting industries. On a 
personal level, I learned [that 
when] surrounded by intelligent, 
type-A personalities, it's best to 
listen and observe before chim¬ 
ing in. I also learned, similar to 
living in my Wallach suite junior 
year, it is extremely difficult to 
share a bathroom with 17 other 
people!" 

The Apprentice also included 
a guest appearance by Hamil¬ 
ton Award winner Robert Kraft 
'63, who interviewed the final 
four candidates on the Decem¬ 
ber 9 episode and advised 
Trump of his recommendations. 

Laura Butchy 


□ Jonathan Gordin 

303 W. 66th St., Apt. 
6A-West 

New York, NY 10023 
jrg53@columbia.edu 

Hello, everybody — I hope you 
enjoyed the holiday season and 
that your 2005 is off to a great start. 

I recently began working with 
Columbia College Young Alumni 
to help plan networking nights. In 
Fall 2004, we hosted three success¬ 
ful events on entrepreneurship, law 
and new media. To see the sched¬ 
ule for upcoming CCYA events, 
including upcoming networking 
nights, check the E-Community: 
https:/ / alumni.college.columbia. 
edu/ecom. 

Israel Gordan returned to 
New York after almost three sun- 
filled years in Los Angeles. He 
has much to show for his time in 
L.A., including credits in Legally 
Blonde II and Honey as well as a 
host of updates on classmates. 
Izzy recently started a job as a 
graduate admissions officer for 
the Rothberg International 
School of the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem. 

Izzy reports that Colleen 
O'Malley was last seen working 
at Warner Independent Pictures. 
Her boyfriend, Andrew Goldberg 
'00, works for Fox TV. Eric Lane 
and Alex Chung drove across the 
country to L.A. Alex is enrolled 
in USC studying film direction 
while Eric is trying to make it in 
the industry. 

As he made his way back to 
the East Coast, Izzy drove cross¬ 
country with Ronen Hakim. 


Along the way, they stopped off 
in "the Second City" to visit 
Michael Smith, who is in his 
fourth year at Chicago Medical 
College. Michael has done two 
rotations in Los Angeles and one 
in Norwalk, Conn. Ronen lives 
with his girlfriend, Austin Ripley, 
in Greenpoint, Brooklyn. He is 
doing freelance tech support 
while she works at a private 
school on the Upper West Side. 

Rafi Bruckner earned a B.S. in 
biological sciences from GS. He is 
doing research at a Harvard lab. 
Milan Bhatt is spending his third 
year of law school in London and 
Brussels after working at the 
United Nations this past summer. 

Izzy, thanks for the compre¬ 
hensive updates. 

Rachel Bloom, who is studying 
in London, reports that Kevin 
Strouse recently got out of the 
military and accepted a job at 
Booz Allen in McLean, Va., as a 
defense consultant. He will live in 
Cleveland Park (D.C.). 

Jorge Herrera took the semes¬ 
ter off law school to work for the 
Kerry/Edwards campaign. "Last 
spring, I was Senator John 
Edwards' field director for Texas 
during the primaries, so when he 
was selected as the v.p. [candi¬ 
date], I decided to join the nation¬ 
al team and moved back to Texas 
to become the Texas state director 
of the Kerry/Edwards campaign. 

I will be back in law school in Jan¬ 
uary and will graduate in May. 
And, God willing, I will be a trial 
lawyer by August (pending the 
bar, of course)." 

Jorge recently talked with Paul 


Getto, who is "doing great with 
his job at Focus film productions. 
I recently hung out with him and 
Rey Contreras '98 for a fun-filled 
night in Atlantic City. As for my 
roommate, Eloy Alfaro is back in 
Panama working for a presti¬ 
gious law firm. There is no doubt 
in my mind that he will someday 
be the next president of Panama! 
Bill Martinez '01E is in NYC 
training for a marathon. Frank 
Fusco and Matthew Kim are 
roommates, and I hear they have 
an amazing apartment in the Vil¬ 
lage. Ashish Shah '01E is living 
large in the West, where he plays 
in a rock band." 

Sara Batterton recently started 
a job at a Wall Street nonprofit, 
the National Federation of Com¬ 
munity Development Credit 
Unions, a financial institution that 
funds the work of credit unions 
devoted to serving a low-income 
or underserved population. These 
credit unions provide affordable 
financial services and products to 
individuals who might not be 
well served by large financial 
institutions. Sara lives with her 
sister in Brooklyn Heights. 

Sara reports that Michelle 
Braun recently was engaged and 
lives in L.A.; she is applying to 
education Ph.D. programs. Sara 
says, "I have had fun reconnect¬ 
ing with Samar Al-Bulushi, who 
recently was married and lives 
not far from me in Cobble Hill. 
She works at a non-governmen¬ 
tal organization. Parliamentari¬ 
ans for Global Action on their 
International Law and Human 
Rights program. Kate Barrett is 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE TODAY 


Classified 


PERSONALS 

Smart is Sexy: Date fellow grad¬ 
uates and faculty of the Ivies 
and a few other excellent 
schools. More than 4,000 mem¬ 
bers. All ages. THE RIGHT STUFF: 
www.rightstuffdating.com, 
(800) 988-5288. 


VACATION RENTALS 

Naples, Florida: Luxury high-rise 
condominium overlooking Gulf of 
Mexico, (802) 524-2108. 

Brigantine Beach, New Jersey: 

beautifully furnished, 2-bedroom, 
2-bathroom condo directly on 
the ocean. Both seasonal and off¬ 
season rentals. (212) 935-6133. 
www. brigantine beach ocean 
frontcondo.com 


Renting, selling, hiring, looking to 
buy or swap? You can reach 
48,000 prime customers with a 
CCT Classified. Only $2 per word. 
Ten-word minimum (count phone 
number as one word, city-state- 
ZIP as two words). Display classi¬ 
fied $150 per inch. 10% discount 
for Columbia College alumni, fac¬ 
ulty, students or parents. 10% dis¬ 
count for six consecutive place¬ 
ments. Send copy and payment or 
inquiries on display rates to: 


Columbia College Today 

475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115-0998 
(212) 870-2752 — phone 
(212) 870-2747 —fax 
cct@columbia.edu 


enrolled in journalism school at 
Northwestern's Medill School 
and is spending three months in 
D.C. covering the political beat 
for a Missouri paper." 

Sam Oppenheim is back in 
NYC. After receiving an M.S. in 
archaeology, he joined the New 
York City Teaching Fellows and 
is a Bronx public school teacher. 

Alisa Amarosa and Alastair 
Wood were married on August 
21, 2004, at St. Mary-Our Lady 
of the Isle on Nantucket. Alisa is 
an analyst at the private equity 
firm Kohlberg Kravis Roberts & 
Co. and Alastair is an associate 
in the litigation department of 
Paul, Hastings, Janofsky and 
Walker. (See photo.) 

I recently had the pleasure of 
attending the wedding of Jessica 
Jones '00 and Jimmy O'Brien. 
Also attending were: Marla 
Goodman, Lisa Dean-Kluger '01 
Barnard, Lauren Goldstein and 
Jamie Rubin '01 Barnard. 

Congratulations to Sarah 
Rosenbaum and Donnie Kran- 
son '99E on their engagement! 
They are planning a June 2005 
wedding. Sarah is an art history 
graduate student at Harvard, 
and Donnie is an institutional 
research associate at Sanford C. 
Bernstein in New York. 

Happy New Year to all! 



Colleen Hsia 

177 W. 26th St., Apt. 301 
New York, NY 10001 


cch38@columbia.edu 


Dear Class of 2002, 

I hope that you're enjoying life 
as much as I am. I'm still spending 


much of my free time training in 
wushu and preparing for upcom¬ 
ing martial arts competitions, 
specifically in continuous fist and 
spear. My trip to Peru didn't do 
much to cure my travel bug, so in 
November I went on a backpack¬ 
ing trip through northern India 
with two friends. I've broken out 
my new snowboard and am ready 
to hit the slopes, so if anyone 
would like to join me, please let 
me know. 

New job updates first: Chris 
Wong left Credit Suisse First 
Boston for a position with the 
Winter Group. Henry Wong left 
Bloomberg to work in senior rela¬ 
tionship management at Morgan 
Stanley. Kevin Eng left CSFB to 
pursue an opportunity in the 
Enterprise Information Group at 
Morgan Stanley. He spends his 
free time either exploring the 
beautiful, twisty back roads of 
N.J./N.Y./Pa. on one of his 
motorcycles or frequenting track 
days at Pocono Raceway or New 
Hampshire International Speed¬ 
way. He's even restoring and rid¬ 
ing an old Ducati 851 Superbike. 

Daniel Lupo is managing an 
FX trading desk at Forex Capital 
Markets with a possible transfer 
to head a desk overseas (either 
Taiwan or London) pending. He 
recently became engaged. Beth 
Stein works at Lehman Brothers 
in the finance division, where 
she's been since graduation. She is 
engaged to Nat Lipschitz, her best 
friend from high school; he's a 
financial planner. 

Joyce Chang is a second-year 
at the Wisconsin Law School. She 
spent summer 2004 interning for 
the Chicago U.S. Attorney's 


Office and playing tennis weekly 
with Rebecca Nathan '01. Next 
summer, she will be an associate 
at Sidley, Austin Brown & Wood 
in Chicago. She spends her spare 
time on a kickball team. Reverend 
Lovejoy and the Holy Rollers. 

Joyce reports that Kristin Turza is 
in her second year of med school 
at The George Washington Uni¬ 
versity. Joanna Keh '02E recently 
moved to Hong Kong and works 
with Citigroup, Ethan Farbman 
works at Morgan Stanley in Hong 
Kong, Kristen Macellari is a 
teacher in Manhattan, Lillian 
Davies is finishing her master's 
in London and arranging art 
shows and Ilene Weintraub is 
assistant coach for Columbia's 
women's tennis team and just put 
on a successful show. 

Julia Willdorf was married on 
December 29 in San Francisco. Her 
husband is a fellow Columbia 
Law 3L. Adriana Suarez '02L was 
maid of honor. Invitees included 
Sara Stein and her boyfriend, 

Noah Lichtman '01; Alex Young; 
Nick Manheim; Ariella Rosenberg 
'05; and Mariel Wolfson. 

Jonathan Goldberg is at Cam¬ 
bridge, pursuing graduate studies 
in modern European history. Elis¬ 
abeth Ryan is in law school in 
Boston, working on public crimi¬ 
nal defense. Condolences to the 
family of Stephanie Williams, 
who recently passed away. Eliza¬ 
beth adds, "She was a very good 
friend to a lot of us and is missed 
very, very much." [Editor's note: 
Please see Obituaries.] 

Miriam Sheinbein and her 
husband moved back to New 
York, after a year in Park City, 
Utah, and live on the Upper East 
Side. She attends medical school 
at Einstein in the Bronx. She 
recently ran into Kaylan Baban, a 
second-year Mount Sinai medical 
student. Karen Austrian moved 
back the city from Nairobi, 

Kenya, in August; she lives in 
Washington Heights and works 
at a women's prison running an 
HIV and women's health peer 
education program. Emily Mar- 
golis works for the National 
Dance Institute, teaching dance in 
New York City public school. Joel 
Lande started a Ph.D. at Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago after living in 
Berlin for two years. 

Kara Goldman lives in the East 
Village and works in marketing at 
Random House Children's Books. 
Christopher Allen, Jesse Shapins 
and Brian House recently collabo¬ 
rated on YellowArrow.org, a inter¬ 
active street art project that is 
going global as part of a start-up 
new media company. 

Michael Greenfield returned 
from Tokyo with his girlfriend, 
Shabu Ahamed '03 Barnard. "We 


had a wonderful time and would 
have stayed longer had it not 
been for our need to go to grad 
school to further our careers." On 
their way back to the U.S., they 
backpacked through Thailand, 
China and India (where they 
attended a wedding with 2,000 
people, including the prime min¬ 
ister and Sonia Gandhi).Michael 
adds, "Andrew Honig '02E is due 
to marry Molly Kelleher '02 
Barnard in July in Seattle and 
then move to England. Also, 

Frank Apap '02E is due to marry 
his girlfriend. Tiffany, next year. 
Chris Mucha '02E recently wed 
his high school sweetheart. 
Michael Sikorski '02E moved to 
Boston to live near his girlfriend, 
Rebecca, where he works for 
M.I.T. labs. 

I heard that Matt Jawlik '02E 
moved to San Diego with his girl¬ 
friend, Christina, who is from 
there. Chris Lynch is attending 
Columbia for grad school in archi¬ 
tecture. Dave Epstein writes for 
the Daily News and lives with 
Evan Zeisel on the Upper West 
Side. Eugene Kim '02E was study¬ 
ing music in Sweden last year and 
now lives in Hoboken with his 
sister while finishing his thesis 
through correspondence." 
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Michael Novielli 

205 W. 103rd St., Apt. 4B 
New York, NY 10025 


mjn29@columbia.edu 


Along with the end of 2004 
comes the end of the University's 
250th anniversary celebration. 
Please rest assured that the Col¬ 
lege still has lots of great activi¬ 
ties planned. I'm happy to share 
that the Alumni Affairs Office 
has hired two College alumnae to 
join its team: Katie Meehan Con¬ 
way '02 and Emily Morris '02. 
Katie is assistant director of stu¬ 
dent-alumni programs and Emily 
is assistant director of young 
alumni programs. We're all excit¬ 
ed that they returned to alma 
mater to help out. 

Jerry Bailey is employed by 
Starbucks as part of its manage¬ 
ment training program. Jonas 
Mendoza works for Capital IQ, a 
financial IT services firm. Erick 
Tyrone works for a law firm in 
midtown and lives in Brooklyn 
with Kwamena Aidoo, who works 
for a hedge fund in midtown. 

Bobbie Andelson works at 
Smart and Strong, an organization 
dedicated to helping people living 
with AIDS. Bobbie has been doing 
a great deal of work on the Class 
Fund, alongside Michael Foss 
and Nathania Nisonson. 

New York is not the only lively 
city for young alumni. Harold 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE TODAY 


CLASS NOTES 


Braswell, Ben Casselman and 
Adam Kushner recently celebrat¬ 
ed their birthdays at their annual 
"bacchanal" in Washington, D.C. 
Andrea Herbst-Paul and Jacques 
Paul '03E were married on March 
20,2004. Jacques and Andrea met 
the third floor of Hartley Hall on 
their first day on campus. They 
are looking forward to moving to 
the Boston area in the summer. 
Andrea will begin her studies at 
Harvard Law in the fall. Kenneth 
Sim is completing his national 
service back in his native country, 
Singapore. William Isler does 
consulting work in China. 

Daniel Dykema and Nikki 
Thompson '03 Barnard recently 
threw a housewarming party at 
their apartment in Brooklyn. 
Several members of our class 
were there, including Matthew 
Scherer, who is a medical stu¬ 
dent at Cornell; Megan Keane, 
who is a medical student at the 
University of Medicine and Den¬ 
tistry of New Jersey; and Flora 
Esterly, who works for Henry 
Holt Publishing. 

Avery Alpha, Nathania Nison- 
son and Chelsea Walsh were 
instrumental in putting together a 
great party at Bourbon Street for 
the Class of 2003 on Friday night 
before the Homecoming game. At 
least 200 members of the class 
packed the bar, and with an open 
bar, the party went on late into 
the night. Quite a few members 
of '03 showed up at Homecoming 
a little hung over! 

Nathania works at Christie's 
Auction House in the house sales 
department. She recently was pro¬ 
moted and works with and learns 
from the fine arts specialist. She 
lives with Jill Janeczko, who is in 
her second year of law school. 

At their apartment on the 
Upper East Side, Jenevieve 
Duron, Emily Zibart, Courtney 
Ryan and Allison Buehler host¬ 
ed a great Halloween party; 
many '03ers were there. The bash 
doubled as a mini-John Jay 13 
reunion, as Jenevieve, Emily, Rob 
Bruce, Michael Foss and Dan 
Byrnes all spent a great year 
there. Jenevieve works at an 
environmental consulting firm; 
Emily is at Time Warner; Rob is 
at Bridgewater Associates, an 
asset management firm in Con¬ 
necticut; and Dan works in real 
estate finance at Holliday 
Fenoglio Fowler and plays in a 
band called Anything for Loaf, 
which had a show in November 
at Crash Mansion. 

A number of Columbia and 
Barnard individuals were respon¬ 
sible for the creation of this elec¬ 
tion's hit website, Votergasm, 
which was widely covered in the 
news and mentioned in The 


Washington Post and the Times of 
London. Peter Koechley, who 
helps to keep us all laughing at 
the Onion, and Rob Bruce repre¬ 
sented the Class of '03 in this 
endeavor. They ended the elec¬ 
tion season with a chic party at 
PM in the Meatpacking District. 
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Miklos C. Vasarhelyi 
118 E. 62nd St. 

New York, NY 10021 


mcv37@columbia.edu 


Columbia250 has ended and eight 
months have passed since our 
graduation. Nevertheless, I 
encourage all of you not to forget 
your alma mater by staying 
involved, attending Columbia 
College Young Alumni events and 
supporting the Columbia College 
Fund. You also should make your 
way back to campus to cheer on 
Coach Joe Jones and the Columbia 
men's basketball team. The best 
ways to keep up to date with 
Columbia news are by reading 
CCT (www.college.columbia.edu/ 
cct) and Spectator (www.columbia 
spectator.com), by joining and vis¬ 
iting the E-Community (www. 
college.columbia.edu/alumni/ 
community/) and by checking the 
Columbia Athletics homepage 
(www.gocolumbialions.com). 

Now, to the Class Notes: 

Youngmie Han writes, "I'm at 
University College London read¬ 
ing for an M.A. in classics (Greek 
and Latin). The first few weeks 
were a whirlwind, but luckily. 

I've been seeing familiar Colum¬ 
bia faces and have met with 
Jiwan Choi '04E and Jenn Chu 
'04E." Also in the United King¬ 
dom, Xiao Miao writes, "I'm at 
Oxford doing a master's in eco¬ 
nomics. So far, it's been great; 
tons of new faces and a few unex¬ 
pected old acquaintances." 

Veronica Zaragovia is intern¬ 
ing at the economics department 
at the Shimon Peres Center for 
Peace in Tel Aviv. The center, 
which is not government affiliat¬ 
ed, works with Arabs and Israelis 
to foster cooperation. 

Joshua Arthur writes, "After 
receiving my commission in the 
Army as a second lieutenant upon 
graduation, I'm at the Armor Offi¬ 
cer Basic Course at Fort Knox, Ky., 
training to be a tank commander 
and tank platoon leader. As of 
now, my orders are to report to 
Fort Hood, Texas, in February, 
and the ever-churning rumor mill 
says to expect a deployment to 
Iraq within the next year." 

Scott Andrews is a paralegal 
at a small San Francisco law 
firm. Thomas Gorman reports, 

"I was a 'lazy lay about' this 
summer in San Francisco, but 



Alisa Amarosa '01 and Alastair wood '01 were married on August 
21, 2004, at St. Mary-Our Lady of the isle on Nantucket, with 
numerous Columbians in attendance. (Left to right) James Tierney 
ill, Alok Verma '01E, Ciaran Rogers '03, Allison Abell '01, the bride, 
the groom, lain wood '03, Hathaway Ingraham '01 GS, Laurance 
Guido '00, '01 SIPA and Aaron Cohen '01. 
photo: jordi cabre 


things are starting to pick up. I 
recently had an article on base¬ 
ball injuries published at Base- 
ballProspectus.com. I'm working 
on two large research projects for 
BP and gearing up for an off-sea¬ 
son job search at all 30 Major 
League teams." 

Sean Benderly writes, "I live in 
Vermillion, S.D., and work for an 
Internet start-up that specializes in 
matching pets with homes. We are 
designing a new pet waste dispos¬ 
al system that will revolutionize 
the industry. It will work for a 
variety of pets, from goldfish to 
large dogs. I've become a big Uni¬ 
versity of South Dakota fan (it's in 
Vermillion), so GO COYOTES!" 

Karen Love lives in Washing¬ 
ton D.C. and is a civil rights ana¬ 
lyst at the Department of Justice. 
Jieun Sung is back home in 
Maryland teaching college prep 
at a private tutoring school in 
Northern Virginia. 

In New York, Catherine 
Spence is a legal assistant at 
ABN AMRO. Liz Goldman 
works in real estate consulting 
for a commercial underwriting 
firm in Midtown. Kyla Pollack 
spent the summer in Seattle as a 
staffer on the campaign to re¬ 
elect Senator Patty Murray (D- 
Wash.), and now is back in the 
city living with Shaziya Assur 
and Medora Pashmakova. Anjali 
D'Souza is a high school Latin 
teacher at The Trinity School on 
the Upper West Side. 

David Johns writes, "I wanted 
to pass along the link to a Spectator 
article, (www.columbiaspectator. 
com/vnews/display.v/ART/2004 
/09/29/415a55b6cl06a?in_archive 
=1) The article is ... well... it's 
about me (I contemplated the best 
way to frame the article's slant/ 
focus, but in a personal way, it 
represents so many things, partic¬ 


ularly my transition from under¬ 
grad to College graduate, from 
pseudo-adult to adult, from a peri¬ 
od of intense frustration — the 
protest — to one of extreme con¬ 
templation — the aftermath) ... so 
perhaps it is about all of that or 
none of that. I wanted to share it 
with people I care about, respect 
and admire." 

Maria Marulanda writes, 
"Erica DeBruin, Andrew Farrell, 
Nicole Donaldson and I are 
paralegaling at Hughes, Hub¬ 
bard, & Reed LLP, a large law 
firm on Wall Street. Since July, I 
have been engaged to Daniel 
Larsen, my boyfriend of five 
years." Cat Krudy works for a 
small group that provides com¬ 
munication services to visual arts 
organizations, and lives in Brook¬ 
lyn. Eva Gardner writes, "I'm 
doing an M.A. in the art history 
department at Columbia (mod¬ 
ern art and curatorial studies) 
and living on the Upper West 
Side with Megan McCarthy." 
Francoise Villeneuve lives on the 
West Side and works for 
McGraw-Hill. Stephanie Lung 
works for New York City Coun- 
cilwoman Eva Moskowitz. 

I want to include as many peo¬ 
ple as possible in our Class Notes, 
so please e-mail me any updates 
that you wish to include. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLE 
ON INSIDE BACK COVER 


1. 1983 

8. 1877 

2. 1945 

9. 2004 

3.1784 

10. 1968 

4. 1995 

11. 1919 

5.1889 

12. 2002 

6. 1934 

13.1897 

7. 1754 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE TODAY 


Alumni Corner 

Getting More Involved 

By Brian Krisberg '81 

First Vice President, Columbia College Alumni Association 


recently attended a dinner on campus for a student 
organization. About 50 alumni and students attend¬ 
ed, and the speaker and the food were quite good. 
Everyone enjoyed the evening. 

I sat next to a College alumnus who graduated about 
20 years ago, earned a J.D./M.B.A. and is a partner at a major 
law firm. This person, who had been an extremely active under¬ 
graduate outside the classroom, told me that he was looking for 
ways to "get more involved" with the College. 

His remark struck a chord and got me thinking. If this per¬ 
son, who had a positive experience as an undergraduate and 
is a loyal Columbian, was searching for ways to get more 
involved at the College 20 years out, how many other College 
alumni are there throughout the country (and the world, in 
fact) thinking the same thing? 

There is no model for getting more involved with the Col¬ 
lege community, no single way to do it. Each of us connects 
with the College in a way that is both singular and personal, 
based upon individual experiences, and simultaneously uni¬ 
versal and collective, based upon a desire to perpetuate the 
excellence and shared values (such as the Core Curriculum 
and need-blind admissions) of an institution that played a 
vital role in shaping our lives. 

There are at least five different 

Now, cynics among us will contend that getting more 
involved is merely a smokescreen for raising more money 
from alumni. There is no denying the fact, nor is there any 
shame in acknowledging, that Columbia needs to broaden the 
participation rate of alumni donors and to grow the College's 
Annual Fund in absolute dollars. Great private institutions 
rely on voluntary support for their existence. Progress has 
been made in both these areas in recent years. College alumni 
have exceeded Annual Fund targets each year as our partici¬ 
pation rate also increases. 

Getting more involved defines the vitality and strength of 
one of the finest undergraduate colleges in one of the greatest 
universities in the United States. It demonstrates our alumni's 
desire to continue their relationship with a special institution, in 
appreciation of their positive experience at Columbia. Finally, it 
shows our belief that by sharing with today's students how we 
used a College education to enrich our personal and profes¬ 
sional lives, the College will be an even better place tomorrow. 

It is easier than ever to become more involved. The College 
administration has created a user-friendly environment where 
alumni can efficiently and effectively connect with Columbia's 
many events, offices and organizations. All alumni need do is 
respond to one of the many mailings and e-mails we receive 
(Hint: If the College does not have your or a friend's correct mail¬ 
ing or e-mail address, get it to the Alumni Office by calling toll- 
free 1-866-CCALUMNI or e-mailing ccalumni@columbia.edu), 
join the rapidly growing Columbia E-Community for alumni 


(https://alumni.college.columbia.edu/ecom) or call or write 
to the College office or organization that interests you. 

Maybe this is all still too amorphous or nebulous, and a 
brief description of how we as alumni can engage would help. 
In broad terms, there are at least five different ways of getting 
more involved. First, there are alumni relations programs such 
as the Alexander Hamilton Medal or John Jay Award dinners, 
reunion event planning and attendance. Homecoming, Dean's 
Day in New York or College Days around the country and 
local Columbia Club events, among others. The College Fund 
enlists alumni as Class Agents, and Columbia College Today's 
class correspondents help classmates stay in touch with one 
another as well as with the College. 

Second are campus events. Be it an intercollegiate athletic 
event, the Varsity Show, a performance by one of the many cam¬ 
pus arts groups or Community Day, the Columbia community 
benefits when alumni support students and their activities. 

Third is the Alumni Representative Committee. It's not 
humanly possible for the College Admissions staff to inter¬ 
view more than 15,000 applicants each year, so alumni are 
called on to help in this important role. Interviewing high 
school seniors, and getting the word out in communities about 
how well the College is doing, are important services that 

ways of getting more involved. 

alumni provide. It also is rewarding to meet and get to know 
potential members of the next class of Columbians. 

Fourth is career services. Alumni can help students get the 
most from Columbia's Center for Career Education. Offering 
internships, summer positions, permanent jobs and career 
advice to College students and young alumni will generate 
dedicated active alumni for years to come. 

Fifth is student interaction. Providing insights to undergradu¬ 
ates about alumni experiences after our years on campus through 
Student/Alumni programs, including the family meals program 
and "grandfather class" events, shows how a College education 
provides the foundation for a fruitful life. 

This brief discourse demonstrates the breadth and depth of 
ways we can participate in and contribute to the life of the 
College as we wind our way through the adventure called 
adulthood. Speaking from personal experience, my efforts to 
get involved in the College's life have been some of the most 
satisfying experiences of my life. The College is an exciting 
place to be these days, and it is receptive to alumni involve¬ 
ment from all generations. 

A post-script: In future columns, we'll be writing about a 
variety of issues of concern to alumni, including the issues 
the College Alumni Association Board of Directors is working 
on. A new slate of directors, led by President Bob Berne '60, 
has taken office through spring 2006, and we're eager to hear 
from you. Please don't hesitate to contact us; you can reach 
me at bkrisberg@sidley.com. Q 
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Can you name the year that the following events took place in College history? 

Answers on page 63. 

The College admits its first fully coeducational class. 

Nicholas Murray Butler (Class of 1882) resigns, as Columbia’s 12th 
and longest-serving president, after 43 years. 

The College reopens after the Revolutionary War and is renamed 
Columbia College by the New York State Legislature. 

Austin E. Quigley is named the 14th dean of the College. 

Trustees approve the creation of Barnard College as a separate 
college for women. 

Columbia’s football team beats Stanford 7-0 in the Rose Bowl. 

King’s College is chartered in New York by King George II to 
“promote liberal education.” The Rev. Samuel Johnson is appointed 
its first president. 

The Columbia Spectator is founded as a small, bimonthly publication. 

Columbia University celebrates its 250th anniversary with seminars, 
a gala and historical books and films, as well as special events 
through out the year. 

Students occupy five campus buildings, protesting the construction 
of a gymnasium in Morningside Park. 

The College debuts “Introduction to Contemporary Civilization,” the 
first course in the Core Curriculum. 

Lee C. Bollinger becomes the University’s 19th president. 

The College moves to Morningside Heights. 

Laura Butchy 
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Political cartoonist RJ. Matson '85 lampoons both sides of the aisle in trying to "get it right," as in this 
piece from the Washington political review Roll Call. He's been doing so for more than two decades, 
since his days on Spectator. For more on Matson and his work, see page 20. 
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t Mark 

Under the editorship of Janice^in '90, Us Weekly satisfies its 
growing legion of young readers w® a mix of celebrities and fashion 











Mark your calendar 


• • • 


SPRING SEMESTER 2005 



Los Angeles 
College Day 


San Francisco 
College Day 


CCW Alumna 
Achievement Award 


architecture & 
real estate 


CCYA Networking: 
advertising & marketing 


Dean’s Day 


El Regreso: Latino 
Alumni Homecoming 


CCYA Networking: 
the arts 


Last Day of Classes, 
Senior Dinner 


Academic Awards & 
Prizes Ceremony 


Reunion Weekend 


Monday-Friday 

MARCH 

14-18 


Wednesday 

MARCH 

30 


Tuesday 

MARCH 

22 

CCYA Networking: 


Monday 




CCYA Networking: 
traditional media 


Sunday 

MAY 

15 

Baccalaureate 

Service 


Wednesday 

MAY 

18 

Commencement 


Class Day 


For more information, please call the Columbia College Office of Alumni Affairs and Development toll-free, 
1-866-CCALUMNI, or visit the College’s alumni events website: www.college.columbia.edu/alumni/events. 
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Letters to the 

Our Columbia 

The recent publicity surrounding Colum¬ 
bia Unbecoming has led to much discus¬ 
sion and comment from College alumni. 
The film raises accusations of student 
intimidation by some members of the 
faculty in the MEALAC department. 

The actions of a few faculty members 
in a department that is often viewed as 
having an anti-Israeli bias and the way 
the University deals with the accusa¬ 
tions are not unimportant. While we 
[alumni] experienced many stimulating 
and often heated exchanges as under¬ 
graduates, we rarely felt intimidated in 
the classroom. This controversy is far 
removed from most of our experiences, 
and Columbia should not be judged by 
the actions of a few faculty members 
with a stated political agenda. 

There are a number of issues at play 
in this story. The faculty zealously 
guards its view of academic freedom 
and its right to express controversial 
opinions without fear of reprisal. It is 
not clear if the incidents reported took 
place in the classroom. If outside the 
classroom, faculty members' opinions 
deserve the protection of academic free¬ 
dom, though faculty members have a 
responsibility to the Columbia commu¬ 
nity, as well. In the classroom, there may 
be more rigorous analysis of the intent 
and effect of controversial statements. 

Provost Alan Brinkley has stated that 
existing grievance procedures are inade¬ 
quate. President Lee C. Bollinger has set 
up a committee to determine if any of the 
events reported took place in a classroom 
and to recommend appropriate grievance 
procedures if students feel intimidated. 

The Alumni Association leadership 
has met with various alumni, deans, 
trustees and President Bollinger. We will 
follow up with alumni and the adminis¬ 
tration to enssure that Columbia contin¬ 
ues to deserve our trust and support. 

Bob Berne '60 
New York City 

[Editor's note: The writer is president of the 
Columbia College Alumni Association.] 

Conflicts of Interest 

As a volunteer alumni interviewer, I am 
concerned that Columbia's response to 
serious academic problems is inadequate. 

Applicants I've interviewed were 
attracted by Columbia's intellectual excite- 


Editor 

ment, its New York locale and the oppor¬ 
tunities for in-depth studies in various 
fields. But I have to wonder whether the 
attractions of a Columbia education might 
be overshadowed by the questionable 
activities of one department. As important 
as it is to determine the validity, or other¬ 
wise, of charges of student intimidation in 
the classroom, what is at stake for Colum¬ 
bia goes well beyond that. 

Was it wise to conceal the identities of 
donors who obviously had an agenda? In 
light of all that has followed since the 
establishment of an institute with secret 
funds from (as subsequently revealed) the 
United Arab Emirates, a shadowy Saudi 
charity and a registered lobbyist for a ter¬ 
rorist organization, among others, greater 
transparency might have saved the Uni¬ 
versity embarrassment. Granted, some 
donors have legitimate reasons for wish¬ 
ing to remain anonymous, but at the very 
least, an inquiry into possible conflicts of 
interest should have been made. These 
conflicts are by no means confined to one 
institute or department. 

The same cautions should apply, for 
example, to corporate funding of univer¬ 
sity research that restricts publication of 
the results, or that defines protocols in 
ways designed to support claims of drug 
safety and efficacy. It's easy to stand up 
for academic freedom in the classroom, 
though I doubt whether anyone teaching 
racism would get very far with that argu¬ 
ment. We do, in fact, make judgments 
about the content of what is taught. But 
academic freedom also entails the 
responsibility of standing up to donors, 
whatever their agenda may be, and 
reporting research results impartially, 
fully and objectively. Does this risk losing 
the funding? Yes. But accepting agenda- 
tainted funding carries the far greater 
risk of corrupting academic quality. 

The institution can live on its 'brand 
name' for a while, but eventually the 
damage to its reputation will affect rat¬ 
ings, donations, faculty recruitment and 
applicant quality. I sincerely hope real 
corrective action, not merely cosmetic 
reforms or inconsequential investigations, 
will be implemented soon. 

Peter Miller '67 
Kanagawa, Japan 


Taqiya 

The column (January 2005) concerning 
Columbia's investigation of an aura of 
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Within the F a m i l y 

Hooping It Up at Columbia 


> > eviving the ROAR" 

& & I ■ was the lead head¬ 
ing line in the Febru- 
I ary 10 issue of 

JL Spectator, the bold, 
block letters laid out over a photo of 
the Lerner Hall ramps filled with stu¬ 
dents who had attended a party 
called Glass House Rocks a week ear¬ 
lier. In the story. Class of 2007 presi¬ 
dent David Chait declares, "School 
spirit is back"; later in the story, party 
attendee Grace Parra '06 enthuses, 
"All I can say is O-M-G. It's like a 
whole different school." 

"The College is doing a much bet¬ 
ter job taking care of its students," 
Matthew Harrison '05, senior class 
president and a Glass House Rocks 
organizer, told Spectator. Harrison dis¬ 
likes the term school spirit, saying it 
"sounds too rah rah rah. People here 
aren't rah rah rah types." But when 
asked whether it (whatever term you 
use for it) was on the rise, he said, "I 
think you have to say it is." 

Glass House Rocks was one exam¬ 
ple: a student-organized party that 
attracted more than 2,000 students to 
Lerner Hall on a Thursday night for 
games ranging from laser tag to Texas 
Hold 'Em, with campus dance groups 
providing entertainment. It comes on 
the heels of other moves by student 
leaders to boost school spirit in recent 
years, including successfully lobbying 
to eliminate fees for students to attend 
athletic events and creating Midnight 
Mania, a rally before the start of the 
basketball season. Student body presi¬ 
dents Michael Novielli '03 and Miklos 
Vasarhelyi '04 (both CCT class corre¬ 
spondents) were active in this regard 
and deserve credit for fueling an engine 
that continues to build momentum. 


School spirit has been 
apparent in Levien Gym, 
where on the weekend 
following Glass House 
Rocks, students packed 
the house to cheer on 
the men's basketball 
team — coached by the 
charismatic Joe Jones — 
not against Penn or 
Princeton, rivals that tra¬ 
ditionally draw capacity crowds, but 
against Yale and Brown. Though the 
Lions lost both games, the excitement 
in the building was memorable. 

All sports can build enthusiasm 
among students, but basketball has 
advantages worth noting. It's a fast- 
paced, graceful game that's easy to 
understand and that can be enjoyed 
and appreciated on many levels. Many 
of us have played it at some point in 
our lives, so at least to some extent we 
can relate to the players. Levien Gym 
provides an intimate setting that puts 
spectators in close proximity to the 
action, where players' and coaches' 
emotions are in full view. The fact that 
the gym is in the middle of the Mom- 
ingside campus is another plus. 

"The word is getting out about the 
basketball team and how much fun it is 
to go to games," says Lillian Forsyth 
'06 Barnard, one of the leaders of The 
6th Man, a student fan dub formed this 
year. The 6th Man joins Jews for Jones, 
a support group that popped up last 
season, in helping to keep fans excited. 

The Lions recently were featured 
on the front page of The New York 
Times' sports section, in a laudatory 
piece by columnist Ira Berkow head¬ 
lined, "Columbia Coach Revives 
Winning Attitude." And the enthusi¬ 
astic Jones, who sends campus-wide 


phone messages to stu¬ 
dents urging them to 
support the team and 
passed out T-shirts 
near the Sundial to 
promote Midnight 
Mania, deserves credit 
for energizing the bas¬ 
ketball program with 
his infectious passion 
and intensity. 

It's a far cry from two seasons ago, 
when Columbia was on its way to a 
2-25 (0-14 Ivy) disaster that cost coach 
Armond Hill his job. But fans also 
need to be patient. After the Lions won 
six of their first seven games, their best 
start in 37 years (albeit against weak 
foes), at least one supporter started 
searching eBay for tickets to the 
NCAA Final Four. A dose of reality 
was administered by nationally ranked 
North Carolina State, which beat the 
Lions 84-74 in the Holiday Festival at 
Madison Square Garden, and a 77-47 
thrashing at Cornell in the Lions' first 
Ivy road game drove the message 
home that, while improved, Columbia 
was not yet ready to challenge for the 
Ivy crown. 

As this is being written, the Lions 
are 12-9 but face four of their six 
remaining games on the road. They 
likely will finish around .500, perhaps 
a bit above breakeven overall and 
below that mark in the Ivies. But the 
key word is patience. 

Give Jones another year or two to 
recruit players, give student enthusi¬ 
asm and support for the program 
more time to build, and then let's see 
what happens. It could be a lot of fun. 



intimidation was well-written and could 
serve as part of the conclusion of the 
upcoming report. Indeed it may. No one 
can argue with those noble sentiments. 

Yet, there are some historic details miss¬ 
ing from the column, and they likely will 
be missing from the investigative commit¬ 
tee report. The late Professor Edward Said 
was photographed throwing stones from 


Lebanon into Israel. As far as I know, no 
investigation, much less censure, arose 
from MEALAC or the Columbia adminis¬ 
tration. More likely, throwing stones at 
Israel was considered an off-campus activ¬ 
ity falling under freedom of expression. Is 
there any real difference between stone¬ 
throwing and repression of certain ideas? 

There were also reports that tenured 
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professors at Columbia refused to sign 
petitions or even support calls for 
investigation of student intimidation 
for fear of reprisals. Were these cases of 
"Jewish paranoia" or the result of real 
fears? Who will investigate the repres¬ 
sion, not of students, but of professors 
who feared retribution? 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Kraus s, Waldron Named 
University Professors 


rt history professor Ros¬ 
alind Krauss and law pro¬ 
fessor Jeremy Waldron 
have been named Univer¬ 
sity Professors, bringing to 
11 the number of faculty members who 
hold Columbia's highest rank. The 
appointments recognize exceptional 
scholarly merit and distinguished ser¬ 
vice to Columbia. University Professors 
have the opportunity to teach in any 
Columbia department that they choose. 


By Alex Sachare 71 

"Rosalind Krauss and Jeremy Wal¬ 
dron exemplify the outstanding scholar¬ 
ship and instructional leadership that 
characterizes Columbia University fac¬ 
ulty," said President Lee C. Bollinger. 
"Rosalind's scholarship has transformed 
the field of modern art criticism and 
further distinguishes Columbia's art 
history programs. Jeremy is one of the 
world's leading legal philosophers and 
is an exceptionally dedicated teacher. It 
is appropriate that they are recognized 


for their efforts to cultivate a new gen¬ 
eration of scholars and to make Colum¬ 
bia a leading university for the study of 
art history and jurisprudence." 

Krauss is the Meyer Schapiro Profes¬ 
sor of Modern Art and Theory, director 
of the master's program in modern art 
and a leading critical voice among 
modern art historians. She has taught 
at Columbia since 1992 and is the 
founder of the master's program in crit¬ 
ical and curatorial studies. She is the 
only woman among the 11 
current University Professors 
and only the second woman 
to hold that rank, following 
Carolyn Bynum, who went to 
Princeton in 2002. 

An esteemed art historian, 
Krauss specializes in 20th-cen¬ 
tury art. She has published 
several books, including Bach¬ 
elors (2000); Formless: A User's 
Guide (2000), The Picasso 
Papers (1999), A Voyage on the 
North Sea: Art in the Age of the 
Post-medium Condition (1999), 
October: The Second Decade, 
1986-1996 (1998), The Optical 
Unconscious (1994) and The 
Originality of the Avant-Garde 
and Other Modernist Myths 
(1986). The last is one of the 
most widely-read books on 
modern art and cultural theo¬ 
ry. Krauss is co-founder and 
editor of the journal October, 
which examines relationships 
between the arts and their 
critical and social contexts, 
and also publishes regularly 
in Artforum, Art International 
and Art in America. 

Krauss has served as visiting 
curator at such leading muse- 



Rosalind Krauss, working on her dissertation in 1969. 

PHOTO: ANN GABHART 
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ty (2002), Law and Disagree¬ 
ment (1999), The Dignity of 
Legislation (1999), Liberal 
Rights: Collected Papers 
1981-91 (1993), Nonsense 
Upon Stilts: Bentham, Burke 
and Marx on the Rights of Man 
(ed. 1988) and The Right to 
Private Property (1988). He is 
associate editor of The Journal 
of Political Philosophy and a 
member of the editorial 
boards of Australasian Journal 
of Philosophy and Ethics. 

A New Zealand native, 
Waldron regularly returns 
there to teach at Victoria 
University of Wellington. He 
was elected to the American 
Academy of Arts and Sci¬ 
ences in 1998. Prior to joining 
Columbia's faculty, Waldron 
taught at Princeton, UC Berkeley, Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh, Oxford Universi¬ 
ty and University of Otago. He has a 
B.A. and LL.B. from the University of 
Otago (1974,1978) and an M.A. and D. 
Phil, from Oxford (1980, 1986). 


vard (1964,1969). 

Waldron, the Maurice and Hilda 
Friedman Professor of Law, is the direc¬ 
tor of Columbia's Center for Law and 
Philosophy. He began teaching at Colum¬ 
bia in 1997 and works in the area that 
connects jurisprudence, theories of poli¬ 


tics, and moral and political philosophy. 

Waldron is a globally respected and 
influential political philosopher. He has 
written about a wide range of issues in 
social, legal and political philosophy. 
His books include God, Locke and Equali- 


ums as the Centre Georges 
Pompidou (Paris) the Corcoran 
Museum of Art (Washington, 
D.C.) and several New York 
museums, including the 
Guggenheim Museum, the 
Museum of Modem Art and 
the Whitney Museum. She has 
received fellowships from the 
Guggenheim Foundation and 
the National Endowment for 
the Arts and was elected to the 
American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences in 1994. Prior to 
joining Columbia's faculty, 
Krauss taught at CUNY's 
Graduate Center (as distin¬ 
guished professor), Princeton, 
MIT and Wellesley. She has an 
A.B. from Wellesley (1962) and 
an M.A. and Ph.D. from Har- 


Jeremy Waldron, in classroom. 


Jenny Davidson, assistant 
professor of English and 
comparative literature, has 
been teaching at Columbia 
since 1999. Born in London 
and raised in Philadelphia, 
Davidson earned her B.A. 
at Harvard-Radcliffe and 
Ph.D. at Yale. CCT 
caught up with her 
before she began her 
spring Jane Austen 
seminar to find out more. 

Q: Where do you live? 

A: 116th and Riverside, in 
faculty housing. 

Q: Do you 
have any 
pets? 

A: A cat, 
Blackie. 


Q: What is the last book 
you read? 

A: The new Terri Pratchett 
novel, Going Postal, was my 
holiday read. And everyone 
should read Mutants: On 
Genetic Variety and the 
Human Body. 


way to introduce students to 
the faculty right away, not 
just those teaching this 
semester. We choose a topic 
and three professors discuss 
it, followed by question and 
answer. We serve pizza, so 
it's a popular event. 


plays is fun because the 
students have lively 
discussion. Students are 
shocked at how modern 
the plays are. 

Q: Where is your favorite 
place to have lunch near CC? 

A: Tomo — I'm a regular. 


5 Minutes With ... JENNY DAVIDSON % 



Q: What did you do during 
your sabbatical last year? 

A: I finished a new book. 
Breeding: Nature and Nurture 
Before Biology. It starts with 
A Winter's Tale and broad¬ 
ens into an inquiry of 
upbringing and manners in 
17th- and 18th-century 
British culture, and to some 
extent French culture. 

Q: What's new in the 
English department? 

A: We're developing the 
master's colloquium, tinker¬ 
ing with the existing lecture 
format. We wanted to find a 


Q: You teach undergradu¬ 
ates students, as well. 
What's new in the 
department for them? 

A: This is the third year 
for the Columbia Journal of 
Literary Criticism, a wholly 
undergraduate-run journal. 
They've had great stuff; 
there are many students 
working on it, and I'm 
really excited about it. 

Q: What is your favorite 
class to teach at CC? 

A: That's a tough one ... 
"Restoration and 18th Cen¬ 
tury Drama." Teaching 


caffeine the better! 

Q: What is your favorite 
place in the world? 

A: The library. 

Q: If you were not teaching 
at Columbia, what would 
you most likely be doing? 
A: I expect I would be an 
unemployed novelist. Or 
underemployed. I've just 
written a new novel, Dyna¬ 
mite No. 1, which I'm very 
excited about, but it would¬ 
n't pay the rent. 

Interview and photo: 
Laura Butchy '04 SOA 
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Faculty 

House 



Weddings & 
Special Events 


Columbia’s Faculty House, 
located on Morningside Drive 
overlooking the park, offers 
the beauty and traditions of a 
University setting and excep¬ 
tional food and service. 

During the day light streams 
through tall windows and in 
the evening the city sparkles 
against the night sky. On 
weekends the whole house can 
be devoted to your celebration. 

♦♦♦ «£♦ 

For information & 
reservations, please contact 
the Catering Manager at 

(212)854-7192 

❖ ❖ ❖ ❖ 

Columbia University 
Faculty House 
400 West 117 th Street 
New York, NY 10027 


Dean’s Day Adds Career Planning Track 
To Faculty Lecture Sessions 


D ean's Day, which offers alum¬ 
ni and parents a chance to be 
a "student for a day" by 
attending lectures by some of Colum¬ 
bia's best and most popular profes¬ 
sors, is scheduled for Saturday, April 
9, from 9 a.m.-5 p.m. on the Morning- 
side campus. This popular event, 
which is free for students, includes a 
continental breakfast with an opening 
address by Dean Austin Quigley, a 
morning lecture, a luncheon, two 
afternoon lectures and a closing 
reception. 

New this year, in addition to a full 
schedule of professors speaking on 
their areas of expertise, are two lec¬ 
tures that focus on career education. 
A morning lecture, "Career Choice 
and Developmental Theories," will be 
given by Kavita Sharma, director of 
undergraduate career development 
at Columbia. This lecture is designed 
to help individuals make more 
informed choices about their career 
goals and find career opportunities 
that correlate to their objectives. In 
the afternoon, Laura Hoffman, direc¬ 
tor of employer and alumni relations, 


and Richard Kurz, director of gradu¬ 
ate student career development, will 
speak on "Globalization and Your 
Career: What Do You Need to Know?" 
This lecture will examine definitions 
of globalization, its multifaceted influ¬ 
ence on careers and how a deeper 
understanding of it can better pre¬ 
pare individuals to make career deci¬ 
sions. 

If you cannot make it to New York, 
you may be able to enjoy a similar 
event in your metro area via College 
Day, whereby the Alumni Office brings 
the professors to you. Events are held 
in several areas across the country. 
Scheduled for the spring are San 
Francisco, March 12, and Los Angeles, 
March 13. 

For further information on Dean's 
Day and College Days, or to register, 
please refer to the mailings sent by 
the Alumni Office or visit www. 
college.columbia.edu/alumni/events. 

If you have questions, please contact 
Sharen Medrano, assistant director 
of Alumni Affairs: 212-870-2742 or 
so290@columbia.edu. 

Lisa Palladino 



Dean Austin Quigley (right) chats with attendees at last year's Dean's Day. 

PHOTO: CHRIS TAGGART 
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John Jay Awards Honor Four Distinguished Alumni 

By Lisa Palladino 


O n Wednesday, March 2, the Col¬ 
lege honored four of its most 
accomplished alumni with John 
Jay Awards at a black-tie celebration in 
the Grand Ballroom of New York City's 
Plaza Hotel. The 2005 honorees, select¬ 
ed for distinguished professional 
achievement, were Allison Butts '64, 
Virginia W. Cornish '91, Mark King- 
don '71 and Fernando Ortiz Jr. '79. 
These alumni represent a range of 
careers: travel and real estate, teaching 
and research, finance, and U.N. peace¬ 
keeping, respectively. 

The awards, named for the first chief 
justice of the United States and member 
of King's College Class of 1764, are pre¬ 
sented annually. Proceeds 
from the dinner support 
the John Jay National 
Scholarship Program, 
which provides financial 
aid and special program¬ 
ming for College students. 

Butts, a 1968 graduate of 
the Law School and Busi¬ 
ness School, practiced cor¬ 
porate and international 
business law in New York 
and Paris with the New 
York-based firm Hughes Hubbard & 
Reed. While there, he took a leave of 
absence to manage Allard Lowenstein's 
1972 congressional campaign. Among 
Butts' clients was Marriott Corp., 
whom he helped acquire cruise ship 
companies in Greece and Italy. Butts 
later joined Marriott as general counsel 
for development and helped spearhead 
its international expansion. Butts left 
Marriott and formed a small company 
that for several years advised the hotel 
and travel industry, representing finan¬ 
cial institutions, developers, airlines 
and hotel companies in major transac¬ 
tions. He also led partnerships that 

developed, 
owned and 
operated 
hotels. In 
addition. 
Butts has 
advised sev¬ 
eral start-up 
technology 
companies, 
primarily in 
travel and 


education. He is co¬ 
founder and chairman of 
Next Wave, a New York- 
based travel software 
company, and five years 
ago launched a Tribeca 
fashion studio with 
designer Gary Graham. 

Cornish earned her 
B.A. in biochemistry 
summa cum laude. As a 
senior, she was a research 
assistant in the chemistry 
department with Professor Ronald 
Breslow and was inducted into junior 
Phi Beta Kappa. In 1996, Cornish 
earned her Ph.D. in bio-organic chem¬ 
istry from UC Berkeley, 
where she was a National 
Science Foundation Pre- 
Doctoral Fellow. There, she 
worked with Professor 
Peter Schultz, developing a 
new methodology for 
incorporating synthetic 
amino acids into proteins 
using the protein biosyn¬ 
thetic machinery. Cornish 
then moved to M.I.T., 
where she was a National 
Science Foundation Post-Doctoral Fel¬ 
low. In January 1999, she joined Colum¬ 
bia's chemistry department as an assis¬ 
tant professor; she was the first College 
alumna to be hired to a tenure-track 
faculty position. Cornish was promoted 
to associate professor in 2004. She won 
the Columbia College Women Alumna 
Achievement Award in 1999 and the 
Columbia College Young Alumni 
Achievement Award in 2001. 

Kingdon is president of Kingdon 
Capital Management, the New York- 
based investment management firm 
that he founded in 1983. Kingdon pre¬ 
viously worked for eight years at 
another investment firm, Century Cap¬ 
ital Associates. He received a B.A. in 
economics and graduated Phi Beta 
Kappa; he was sports editor and fea¬ 
tures editor of Spectator. After he 
earned an M.B.A. from Harvard Busi¬ 
ness School in 1973, Kingdon was a 
pension fund administrator for Ameri¬ 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. from 
1973-75. He serves on the University's 
Board of Trustees and previously 
served on the College's Board of Visi¬ 


tors. Kingdon is the 2003 
recipient of the Institu¬ 
tional Investor/ Alterna¬ 
tive Investment News 
Lifetime Achievement 
Award. 

Ortiz studied political 
science and Spanish liter¬ 
ature at the College and 
was honored at his Class 
Day with the Charles H. 
Bjorkwall prize for 
unselfish service to the 
College community. He earned his 
master's in Spain and attended NYU 
School of Law as a Root-Tilden 
National Merit Scholar. From 1982-84, 
Ortiz interned for a global think tank 
as a research fellow in the United 
Nations Institute for Training and 
Research and then worked for New 
York City in various legal department 
capacities. In 1999, Ortiz joined the 
United Nations Mission in Kosovo 
Department of Judicial Affairs as a 
judicial affairs officer. In Kosovo, he 
helped establish a local judicial sys¬ 
tem, including a Supreme Court, five 
district 
courts, and a 
municipal 
and com¬ 
mercial 
court. In 
2000, Ortiz 
officially 
began work¬ 
ing in the 
United 
Nations Sec¬ 
retariat as 
legal officer to the Department of 
Peacekeeping Operations. He collabo¬ 
rates with senior management at head¬ 
quarters and across 15 missions to 
develop mission-level policy and strat¬ 
egy and frequently travels to the mis¬ 
sion areas of peacekeeping operations 
to conduct pre-deployment and induc¬ 
tion training on military and police 
doctrine. Ortiz helped launch the Lati¬ 
no Mentor Program at the College and 
was the first to hold the title of v.p. of 
Columbia College Alumni Association- 
Alumni Outreach; he received Colum¬ 
bia's 2004 Latino Heritage Award. 

Look for photos from the John Jay Awards 
Dinner in the May issue of CCT. 




Allison Butts '64 



Mark Kingdon '71 



Fernando Ortiz Jr. '79 
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Long-Time Dean of Students Roger Lehecka ’67 Retires 


R oger Lehecka '67, '74 GSAS, 
hailed by President Lee C. 
Bollinger as "someone who 
defines Columbia/' has retired after 
serving the 
College and 
University 
for more 
than 30 
years in a 
variety of 
positions, 
including 
two decades 
as the Col¬ 
lege's dean 
of students. 
Lehecka will 
continue to administer scholarship pro¬ 
grams for several clients, including The 
New York Times, an opportunity "that 
fits into my career in a way that makes 
me very, very happy." 

Several hundred alumni representing 
classes from the 1940s to the 2000s 
joined students, faculty, family and 
friends at a farewell celebration in 
Lehecka's honor in Low Library on Feb¬ 
ruary 7. Janet Frankston '95 and David 
Kansas '90 announced the formation of 
an endowment in Lehecka's name — 
Frankston called it "a living legacy" — 
that will enable one College student who 
otherwise could not afford it to take an 
unpaid internship in the summer fol¬ 
lowing his or her junior year. 

Lehecka received a master's in edu¬ 
cation from Harvard in 1968, joined the 
College dean's office in 1975 and was 
dean of students from 1979-98, when 
he became director of alumni programs 
and special adviser to the 
dean. He later served as 
executive director of the 
Columbia250 celebration. 

Lehecka was the Col¬ 
lege's third dean of stu¬ 
dents, following Nicholas 
McD. McKnight '21 and 
Henry S. Coleman '46; 

Lehecka was succeeded 
by Dean of Student 
Affairs Chris Colombo in 
a restructured office that 
also oversees admissions 
and financial aid for the 
College and SEAS. 

One of his first priori¬ 
ties as dean of students 
was to increase the Col¬ 


lege's graduation rate, which climbed 
from 75 percent to 90 percent within just 
a few years. Additionally, he was among 
the founders of the Double Discovery 
Center, the National Opportunity Pro¬ 
gram and the Alumni of Color Outreach 
Program, and he helped the College 
transition to a coeducational institution 
in 1983, which he calls the "single hap¬ 
piest decision" made during his tenure. 

At the retirement party, Bollinger 
described Lehecka as a "lovable, intel¬ 
lectual, spiritual community person. 
He's a person who lives in the world of 
ideas and also someone who cares 
deeply about social issues, about peo¬ 
ple and about his community." Dean 
Austin Quigley noted that Lehecka's 
style in dealing with students was to 
guide and not to govern, and to "be 
there when they needed you." 

Other speakers at the party included 
Denise De Las Nueces '03, her class' 
salutatorian, who benefited from the 
Double Discovery Center as a high 
school student and remained active in 
the program after coming to Columbia 
as one of the first New York Times schol¬ 
ars; U.S. District Court Judge Joseph A. 
Greenaway Jr. '78, who helped form the 
Black Alumni Council with Lehecka's 
assistance; and music professor Elaine 
Sisman, who called Lehecka "one of my 
heroes ... who represents the core val¬ 
ues of this institution." 

One of Lehecka's strengths was the 
vast number of personal relationships 
he formed and maintained with Col¬ 
lege alumni. "One of the great joys of 
being at Columbia as long as I have 
been," said Lehecka, "is to see stu¬ 


dents grow and become colleagues 
and friends." 

Greenaway got a laugh from the audi¬ 
ence when he described sitting down 
with Lehecka to get the Black Alumni 
Council going. "I discovered that Roger 
knew everyone — and I mean every¬ 
one!" Greenaway declared. "I'm proud 
and happy that our relationship went 
from teacher to mentor to friend. Thank 
you for devoting your life to Columbia." 

Other alumni recalled Lehecka as an 
accessible administrator and a tireless 
advocate for undergraduate needs, rang¬ 
ing from residential life to pre-profession¬ 
al advice. In an interview with Spectator, 
Brian Krisberg '81, '84L, first v.p. of the 
Columbia College Alumni Association, 
described Lehecka as "the most giving 
and selfless administrator I ever saw." 

Jeremy Feinberg '92 remembers 
Lehecka as being "incredibly friendly, 
helpful to and supportive of the manag¬ 
ing board of Spectator. I fondly remem¬ 
ber eating home-cooked vegetarian chili 
at his residence with the other Spectator 
editors and discussing a number of 
issues that were percolating around 
campus at the time." 

Though Lehecka notes that retire¬ 
ment will allow him more time to spend 
with his family, he plans to remain on 
the boards of Columbia Community 
Service, the Columbia Club of New 
York, the Double Discovery Center and 
several scholarship programs that he 
administers. Lehecka's wife, Ria Coyne 
'84 Barnard, '85 GSAS, noted, "What 
Roger has always liked most about his 
job is his connection to the students, 
and working on these scholarships will 
give him a chance to 
maintain that connection." 

Funds are still being col¬ 
lected for the endowment 
in Lehecka's honor, for 
which $100,000 already has 
been raised, according to 
Frankston and Kansas. 
Checks made out to 
Columbia College, with 
Roger Lehecka Endow¬ 
ment in the subject line, 
may be sent to Andrea 
Nichols, Columbia College 
Office of Alumni Affairs 
and Development, 475 
Riverside Dr., Ste 917, New 
York, NY 10115-0998. 

Alex Sachare 'll 



Several hundred Columbians filled Low Library Rotunda on February 7 
for Roger Lehecka '67's retirement party. 


PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 



Roger Lehecka '67 
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CCE Launches Summer Internship Program With Alumni 


T he Center for Career 
Education has launched 
a new summer intern¬ 
ship program for sophomores 
and juniors and is seeking 
alumni or other employers who 
would be willing to offer paid, 
project-based, 10-12 week 
summer internships with a des¬ 
ignated supervisor/mentor for 
each intern. 

Anthony Ives, director of expe¬ 
riential education and student 
enterprises at CCE, described the 
program as "a response to the 


ever-growing need to help stu¬ 
dents find well-structured, paid 
internships. Today's students are 
more focused than ever on what 
internships are available. That's 
why we are looking for alumni 
who will sponsor positive, paid 
summer internships." 

Sixty-six students attended 
two days of intensive profes¬ 
sional development seminars in 
January and received training in 
leadership and communications 
skills, such as interviewing tech¬ 
niques, resume building and per¬ 


sonal marketing. CCE will con¬ 
tinue to provide support for 
these students in the spring as 
they apply for and secure intern¬ 
ships. There also will be follow¬ 
up throughout the summer and 
into the fall to help them get the 
most out of the internships. 

Ives noted that this training 
should make Columbia students 
more attractive to prospective 
employers. Employers who par¬ 
ticipate in the internship pro¬ 
gram will be helping the stu¬ 
dents develop the experience 


and competencies necessary to 
be successful in their profes¬ 
sional careers. The program also 
will give employers increased 
visibility at Columbia and enable 
them to develop strategic rela¬ 
tionships with students, faculty 
and others on campus. 

Alumni or other employers 
interested in participating in 
this program, or needing 
additional information, should 
contact Ives: 212-854-0799 or 
aji2l02@columbia.edu. 

Alex Sachare 77 


TRANSITIONS 

■ Paul Staller has joined the 
Alumni Office as an assistant 
director of the Columbia Col¬ 
lege Fund. A graduate of Cor¬ 
nell, Staller most recently was 
a desktop publishing operator 
at Berlitz GlobalNet. 


■ Florence Grant, known to 
many as "Flo in Low," has retired 
after 44 years at Columbia. She 
has been a member of the public 
safety department since 1978 
and previously worked in several 
other offices, including those of 
the controller, the general coun¬ 
sel and the v.p for finance. 


IN MEMORIAM 

■ James Milligan, Law School 
admissions dean for the J.D. pro¬ 
gram and a 25-year member of 
the Law School administration, 
died on January 7. Milligan, who 
previously served as admissions 
director, received his undergrad¬ 
uate degree from Holy Cross in 
1970 and his Ed.D. from Teachers 
College in 1982. 

During his time at the Law 
School, Milligan witnessed a dra¬ 
matic rise in the number of appli¬ 
cations. In the academic year 
2003-04, for example, the school 
received more than 8,350 applica¬ 


tions for 375 places. Milligan 
read a sizeable portion of the 
application files and all of the 
admitted students' files. 

He was active in the national 
Law School Admission Council 
and served on its Board of 
Trustees. From its founding in 
1988 until 2000, Milligan was on 
the Board of Directors at Colum¬ 
bia University Community 
Impact. From 1991-99, he served 
on the Lawyer's Disciplinary 
Committee of the New York 
State Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division, First Judicial Depart¬ 
ment. And from 1993 until his 
death, Milligan acted on behalf 


of the Advisory Committee of 
the Klingenstein Center, which 
works to enhance the quality of 
independent school education 
domestically and abroad. Milli¬ 
gan previously served on the 


regional selection panel of the 
Harry S. Truman Scholarship 
Foundation. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Karen Blank, dean of studies at 
Barnard, and his son, Ned '04. 


Ever wonder what your 
college roommate is doing today? 

Join the E-Community! 

More than 10,500 alumni are connected through the 
Columbia E-Community, an exclusive, secure and free 
online community for alumni of Columbia College 
and the Fu Foundation School of Engineering and 
Applied Science. Join today! 

log on | https://alumni.college.columbia.edu/ecom 
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CAMPUS NEWS 

■ APPLICATIONS: Columbia 
has set a record for undergradu¬ 
ate applications for the 10th con¬ 
secutive year, receiving more 
than 18,000 applications for the 
College and SEAS Classes of 
2009, about 1,000 more than last 
year. 

Applications to the College 
increased by 4.8 percent, with 
15,730 applications received for 
just more than 1,000 places in 


the Class of 2009, up from 15,004 
a year ago. 

Early decision applications 
also reached a record high at 
1,891, of which 438 were admit¬ 
ted — 44 percent of the entering 
class, roughly the same percent¬ 
age as recent years. 

The Engineering School had a 15 
percent increase in applications for 
a total of 2,570. Early decision 
applicants also set a record with 
265, of whom 132 were admitted, 

43 percent of the entering class. 


Students admitted early deci¬ 
sion represent 43 states and 25 
foreign countries. 

■ BROOK: The Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Arts Initiative has award¬ 
ed renowned director Peter 
Brook a residency with his com¬ 
pany, the International Center of 
Theatre Creation. The troupe's 
month-long stay will culminate 
in the U.S. premiere of Tierno 
Bokar on March 30. Tierno Bokar is 
a theatrical exploration of the 


power of tolerance, which Presi¬ 
dent Lee C. Bollinger has said 
"exemplifies the unique power of 
artistic expression to illuminate 
the most enduring social ques¬ 
tions of our times." 

The company aims to engage 
students, faculty and the com¬ 
munity in an ongoing dialogue 
about the play's themes. The 
group will work closely with the 
Harlem Arts Alliance and a vari¬ 
ety of academic and cultural 
activities related to the play are 
planned. To facilitate the perfor¬ 
mances, Barnard will transform 
LeFrak Gymnasium into a 500- 
seat theater. 

Having established his reputa¬ 
tion in the 1960s at the Royal 
Shakespeare Company, Brook is 
known as a leading director of 
Shakespeare; he also has written 
numerous books and worked in 
opera and film. Tierno Bokar, 
named for a Sufi mystic embroiled 
in a dispute between rival reli¬ 
gious factions in 1930s French- 
ruled Africa, will run at Columbia 
from March 30-April 26; tickets are 
available through the Miller The¬ 
atre Box Office or Telecharge.com. 

■ CCW AWARD: Columbia 
College Women will honor Dina 
Kotkin Feivelson '91 with its 
annual Alumna Achievement 
Award at a reception in Alfred 
Lerner Hall on March 30. Feivel¬ 
son, who is battling multiple 
myeloma, an incurable blood 
cancer, has been a volunteer peer 
counselor and fund raiser for The 
Leukemia & Lymphoma Society 
for more than two years. She also 
travels the country meeting with 
patients, doctors and pharmaceu¬ 
tical companies on behalf of the 
Multiple Myeloma Research 
Foundation, where she serves as 
a mentor. 

■ COLLOQUIUM: Columbia 
hosted the first Global Colloquium 
of University Presidents, chaired 
by United Nations Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral Kofi Annan, on January 
18-19. Designed to address inter¬ 
national public policy issues, the 
colloquium featured a lecture by 
U.N. Global Commission on Inter¬ 
national Migration co-chair Jan. O. 
Karlsson as well as question-and- 
answer and discussion sessions. 
More than 40 leaders from major 
U.S. universities attended and 
discussed issues of global migra¬ 
tion and academic freedom. a 


all imni@mli imhia 


Now you and your fellow graduates can 
secure a lifelong Columbia e-mail address. 



Register with alumni@columbia, 
the University’s alumni e-mail 
forwarding service. 


To learn more, visit the development 
and alumni relations Web site: 

www. col u m bia .ed u/cu/a I u m n i/forwa rd 
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First Person 


Psychiatry and Neurology, From Paris to Rikers Island 

By Alan Rainess '57 


W hen I matriculated at Col¬ 
umbia in 1953, giants 

walked the brick pathways 
of Morningside Heights. 

Moses Hadas taught fresh¬ 
man Humanities, John Herman Randall T8 
taught the "History of Philosophy," Charles 
Frankel taught philosophy and Michel 

Rifaterre taught a seminar on French drama. 

What I learned then formed the foundations of 
how I think today. But then I was a pre-med 
who was wet behind the ears, wondering why 
uncovering the meaning of life had to include 
mastering the anatomy of the fetal pig. 

I entered medical school in Paris, much 
taken with the readings I had done in my 
Columbia French classes. There was no tuition 
in France, which made Paris a magnet for students from all over 
the world. I made the rounds, taking the prescribed clinical rota¬ 
tions in hospitals around the city. I studied neurology at the 
Salpetriere, where Freud attended Charcot's lectures. My psy¬ 
chiatry professor was Jean Delay of the French Academy, whose 
discovery of the use of chlorpromazine opened the era of bio¬ 
logical psychiatry. 

I returned to New York and began seeing Maree, a head nurse 
at New York Hospital, whom I met while I was an undergradu¬ 
ate and she was a student at Saint Luke's School of Nursing. In 
those years, the doctor draft was a reality. I was called in January 
1967 and sent to Fort Sam Houston in San Antonio for indoctri¬ 
nation as a military doctor. My first assignment was to the U.S. 
Army Hospital in Heidelberg, Germany. Maree and I married in 
Switzerland in 1968. 

In Germany, I treated soldiers who had been drafted from all 
over the country. Some were remarkably young and unworld¬ 
ly. There were old veterans too, some of whom had fought in 
Korea and World War II. I met men who had survived Nor¬ 
mandy, battles in the Pacific and battles with Jim Beam. 

During 23 years as a military physician, I held administrative 
and clinical positions in Texas, Alabama, Arizona and Washing¬ 
ton. I practiced psychiatry and neurology and held faculty 
appointments in both specialties. I was elected president of the 
Uniformed Services Society of Neurologists as well as a distin¬ 
guished Life Fellow of the American Psychiatric Association. 

I retired from the Air Force in 1994 as a colonel. Interested in a 
new career, I began working at the Manhattan Psychiatric Center 
on Ward's Island. Shortly after I arrived, an escapee pushed a 
woman onto the subway tracks. There had been escapes through¬ 
out the years, but this one made it clear that drastic changes in the 
hospital's administration were needed. All civil admissions were 
stopped, but paradoxically forensic transfers continued. The 
result was a shift in patient demographics from elderly, chronic 
patients to a younger, violent, criminal population, and a new 
treatment program had to be created. I was asked to step in as 
clinical director, but after two years, I returned to patient care. 


having had enough of conflicting interests. 

After I retired from New York State in 2002, 
I remained interested in the psychiatric treat¬ 
ment of patients in jail. I decided to explore the 
subject of correctional psychiatry and was 
offered a job at Riker's Island. 

There are 10 jails at Riker's Island, housing up 
to 16,000 inmates. I work in the Otis Bantum 
Correctional Center. Some inmates are confined 
to cells that they may leave only for an hour a 
day. It has been called "a jail within a jail" 
because it is where inmates are sent after com¬ 
mitting crimes in less restrictive Riker's housing. 

On the whole, my patients are glad to see 
me. I try to help them reconstruct their auto¬ 
biographies. It is salutary for them to listen to 
their words and see currents and themes con¬ 
necting isolated experiences. 

Most of my patients have been dependent on street drugs. 
Some have committed violent felonies. Some are sexual offend¬ 
ers. Some are murderers. Some are masters of deceit. Others are 
of limited intelligence. Not long ago, I asked a man in his 20s 
charged with two murders how he came to be a hardened crim¬ 
inal. He said: "When you're raised with wolves, you become like 
them." Most of the inmates are raised by one female parent — 
their mother or grandmother — and say the women don't know 
how to raise boys. They are given too much freedom. I ask them 
if their sisters are criminals, too. They say no. The sisters are 
clerks, health aides, even corrections officers. I discovered that 
often the successful siblings have different fathers, and usually, 
my patients are the offspring of a particularly disliked partner. 
Their mothers say to them, "You're just like your father. You look 
like him. You act like him." 

The Correctional Punitive Segregation Unit is not the place to 
practice insight-oriented psychotherapy; these patients have never 
met anyone like me. I provide a novel form of identification for 
them — a new ego ideal. But, as Freud said, first comes the trans¬ 
ference. It is important to maintain objectivity and to remember 
during psychotherapy that the patients' behavior and demeanor 
with me is no doubt different from that prior to their incarceration. 

I have witnessed the closing of many mental hospitals and the 
failure to provide community-based alternative care. The result 
has been the conversion of the prison system into de facto men¬ 
tal institutions. When I became a psychiatrist, psychoanalysis 
ruled. While both patients and psychiatrists were being psycho¬ 
analyzed — including me — I always was fascinated by the 
patients. I still love to listen to them and to try to see what they 
were searching for in their starless winter nights. Q 


Alan Rainess '57 graduated from the Faculty of Medicine of Paris 
and is a psychiatrist at Riker's Island. He is listed in Who's Who in 
America, Who's Who in the World and Who's Who in Medicine 
and Healthcare. He and his wife, Maree, have a daughter, Alice, a 
social worker, and had a son, James Alan, who passed away in 1981. 
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Min Makes 
Her Mark 

Under Janice Min ’90, Us Weekly has become a saucy, fun read — 
and Advertising Age’s 2004 magazine of the year. 

By Sarah Lorge Butler '95 



The cover of the first issue of Us Weekly 
with Min as editor-in-chief. Often, the cover 
subject and design are not finalized until 
hours before the issue goes to press. 


“It’s important to 
me to put my 
imprint on every 
story.” 


A ctress Cameron Diaz slugged a photographer 
and absconded with his camera, and thanks 
to Us Weekly's November 22 issue, the world 
learned all about it — and saw pictures that 
proved it. The day the magazine hits news¬ 
stands, Us's staffers have plenty to talk about as they file 
into a conference room at their midtown New York office to 
review the lineup for the next issue. Managing editor Jon 
Kline technically runs the meeting, but it's editor-in-chief 
Janice Min '90 who presides over the gathering. 

Min begins by asking if everyone has seen page three of the 
New York Post. The Post bought the Diaz meltdown photos 
from Us , giving an extra dose of exposure to the already 
much-talked-about weekly. Then this update: Not only has 
the camera in question been recovered, but the images, pre¬ 
sumably showing a furious Diaz coming at the cameraman, 
are intact. The staff — mostly black-clad, mostly young, 
mostly female, mirroring the magazine's readership — is 
buzzing. For a publication centered on celebrities and their 
lives, from the ridiculous to the sublime, Diaz caught on cam¬ 
era is big news. Or, as Us Weekly classifies it. Hot Stuff. 

Talk turns to the upcoming issue. Kline asks reporters for 
updates; they direct their answers to Min. The features will 
cover a party hosted by Tori Spelling and TV's fall hunks, 
along with coverage of J. Lo, Britney, Ben, Gwyneth and 
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Jessica Simpson. Then Min raises the topic that everyone's been 
waiting to discuss: how best to follow up on the article 
"Cameron's Crazy Fight!" Ideas start flying, and the team, includ¬ 
ing Min, is laughing at the possibilities. A montage of celebrities 
attacking photographers? A pictoral history of Diaz's past 
encounters with the paparazzi? Min quickly makes a decision: 
"OK, let's see all the Cameron freak-out photos." The writers and 
editors retreat to the newsroom to begin, once again, the demand¬ 
ing process of creating a weekly magazine for an audience of 
more than six million. Under Min's leadership, they clearly are 
enjoying themselves. Says one staffer of the camaraderie: "It sort 
of has a homeroom feel to it." 


® in, 35, landed at Us as executive editor to then- 
> head honcho Bonnie Fuller in March 2002 after 
I working at several publications, most notably 
People. As Us' s second-in-command, Min had 
been intimately involved in producing the maga¬ 
zine for more than a year, but she was as surprised as anyone to 
find herself atop the masthead in 2003. That June, she and her 
husband, Peter Sheehy '90, were vacationing in Tuscany. One 
evening, as they ate dinner in a small restaurant, a waiter 
approached their table to tell Min she had a phone call. "Our 
hearts dropped to our stomachs," Sheehy recalls, as they steeled 
themselves for bad news. Instead, on the line was Jann Werner, 
chairman of Werner Media, which owns Us and flagship publi¬ 
cation Rolling Stone. He told a shocked Min that Fuller had quit 
to go to tabloid publisher American Media (one of Us's com¬ 
petitors), and he offered Min the job. "She came back to the table, 
and there was no color in her face," Sheehy remembers. 

"My initial reaction was, 'I feel sick,'" says Min. "I wasn't 
sure I wanted it. I had reservations, but when it came down to it, 
I thought, 'I've been kind of doing it all along anyway.' I felt that 
the work part was going to be the easy part. The hard part was 
going to be the scrutiny." 

She was right about the scrutiny. Fuller had revamped Us and 
created a splashy success; her sudden departure generated con¬ 
siderable ink. An article in The New York Times quoted an anony¬ 
mous Us staff member as wondering if Fuller "might have taken 
her magic touch with her," and Daily Vari- Mjn always had a 
ety wrote, "The question is whether Min 
can pull it off without Fuller's experience 
and adrenaline." Not everyone at tire mag¬ 
azine, however, was worried. "There was a 
lot of relief when Janice took over," main¬ 
tains executive editor Ken Baker '94J. "She 
knew the magazine, she knew how to do it 
and she had been putting it together." us weekly 

Baker's confidence proved prescient. 

Under Min's leadership. Us Weekly's readership has grown by 22 
percent and ad pages by 28 percent, according to industry moni¬ 
toring sources. Newsstand sales show the most dramatic gains: 
During the Fuller era, the magazine averaged 507,000 weekly 
copies sold; that number has since risen to nearly 851,000. Read¬ 
ers are young and affluent, with a median household income of 
more than $72,000. In October, the industry publication Advertis¬ 
ing Age named Us Weekly its 2004 magazine of the year. 


sense of style, so 
friends are not 
surprised she's 
heading a maga¬ 
zine with a focus 
on fashion and 
pop culture. 
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he pastel-laden Us Weekly oozes exclamation points 
and titillating headlines, such as "Ashley's Older 
Man!" or "J. Lo Talks to Us: I'm Ready for a Baby!" 
The magazine uses specific terminology: Jewelry 
is "bling," and couples don't divorce, they "split." 



I wasn’t sure I wanted it... 

I felt that the work part was 
going to be the easy part. 
The hard part was going to 
be the scrutiny.” 
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magazine. "I think it is an incorrect assessment that educated 
people aren't interested in celebrities," Min notes. "They love 
the diversion and the entertainment value." 

The mixture of celebrities looking both fabulous and ordi¬ 
nary can be addictive, and editors try to keep readers hanging. 
In November, Jessica Simpson graced the cover for three con¬ 
secutive weeks. "Weekly journalism is like a soap opera, and 
the stars are the celebrities we cover," Baker says. "Every week, 
it's a new episode. In the old days, it was an unwritten rule that 
you couldn't put the same person on the cover for 6-12 months. 
Well, who says you can't?" 

The follow-up to the Diaz scuffle pondered, in a two-page 
spread, how her outburst affected her relationship with boyfriend 
Justin Timberlake. It was accompanied by three sidebars, includ¬ 
ing one headlined "Cameron Flips for the Camera," a series of 
three shots depicting Diaz on separate occasions extending her 
middle finger to photographers. But all the silliness that Us pro¬ 
motes shouldn't obscure the solid reporting behind each issue. 
"We've been able to bring a sense of journalism to celebrity news," 
Min says. "It's the first time anyone's really done it. I'm proud that 
we've broken almost every big celebrity story [in 2004]: for exam¬ 
ple, J. Lo and Ben breaking up, twice, and J. Lo getting married. 


It's great reporters covering their beats, working sources. No one 
is calling us and giving us this information." 


® in's ascent is due in large part to her sense of 
what resonates with readers. Us closes produc¬ 
tion on Monday, and Min focuses much of her 
energy on the cover. As each Monday begins, 
she and three executive editors have three possi¬ 
ble cover stories in the works. They debate and tin¬ 
ker throughout the day, deciding which feature will be most 
compelling. It can be as late as 7 p.m. (the magazine is usual¬ 
ly put to bed by midnight) before the cover is decided. 

Min, her staff says, will poll everyone — her assistant, her 
writers, her friends and subscribers via the Internet — for their 
opinions on various celebrities, but she often surprises them 
with her instincts for the hot story. Executive editor Nic 
McCarthy recalls one Monday when the news came in that Ben 
Affleck and Jennifer Garner were dating. "I remem¬ 
ber Janice saying, 'That's it, that's the cover,"' 
McCarthy says. "I wasn't convinced yet. It was liter¬ 
ally the minute it came in, and Janice was definite. 
And it was one of the year's best-selling issues." 
Baker remembers a similar experience when Min 
decided to feature Simpson and her husband, Nick 
Lachey, for the first time; that issue became one of 
the top five sellers. 

"This is an unusual form of magazine publish¬ 
ing," says Kent Brownridge, general manager of 
Wenner Media and Min's boss. "It's an art to produce 
a magazine for this audience; it's hard, and beyond 
fast-paced. You don't have time to sit around and 
wring your hands; you just do it. Then when you're 
done, you need to do the next one." 

Min's sense hasn't been perfect; she'll admit to 
mistakes, such as a cover that featured Martha Stew¬ 
art after she was convicted. Stewart is simply too old 
to connect with Us 's readership. "There are times 
when I've ruled against what seemed to be the right decision 
and had enormous success on the cover," Min says. "Other 
times, I ruled against everyone and did not have enormous suc¬ 
cess." The newsstand sales figures show up a week after publi¬ 
cation, so Min gets immediate feedback. She's disappointed 
when a cover doesn't sell well. "Janice is really competitive," 
Brownridge says. "She likes to win." 


® s determined as she is now, Min says she wasn't 
looking to win any academic awards at Colum¬ 
bia. It was New York that drew her to the Col¬ 
lege and its diversity that she loved. Min was 
raised in Littleton, Colo., about a mile from 
Columbine High School (though she did not attend 
it) and says that media portrayals of a homogenous commu¬ 
nity there were accurate. "The education I had my first 12 
years of school couldn't compare to the social — and I don't 
just mean going out — experience of Columbia," Min says. "It 
was an education in itself." 

Min loved Kenneth Jackson's "History of New York City" class 
and her Lit Hum section, but she was not a stellar student. She 
and Sheehy, who married in 1997, met during junior year, when 
they lived next door to each other in Wallach. They began dating 
as seniors and studied together for history classes. "If there was a 
test. I'd say, 'OK, these are the three things we need to know/ " 


Photos dominate the pages, depicting stars in any setting: going 
on vacation, attending the Oscars or fumbling for their car keys. 

While Us's unmistakable format was created while Fuller 
helmed the magazine, Min has put her mark on it. "You can't be 
a caretaker on any living magazine," says Fuller of her former 
deputy. "Yes, the format was established, the formula was 
working. But Janice is doing an excellent job." 

To create a magazine that is smart, saucy (Baker's word) 
and tongue-in-cheek (Sheehy's assessment) week after week, 
Min keeps a close eye on details, including headlines and 
photo captions. "It's important to me to put my imprint on 
every story," she says. 

Min says that Us is focused on a young audience with a dis¬ 
tinct sensibility. "I know sophisticated people who still like to 
read about celebrities," Min says. "They want stories to be 
funny, well-written and informative." Min cites a friend at Har¬ 
vard Business School who tells her that those students love the 


Min says she's proud that Us has brought "a sense of 
journalism to celebrity news." 
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Min recalls. "He'd read the whole book 10 times over." Sheehy is 
forever teasing her when she says they were both history majors, 
reminding her, "No, you were a history concentration." 

But Min's friends aren't surprised by her success — or that 
she's heading a magazine with a focus on pop culture and 
fashion. These days, she favors Prada, but even at Columbia, 
Min's fashion sense stood out. "She always had cute little bags 
that went with her shoes, and she wore miniskirts," says Sarah 
Church '90. "We were unlikely friends, because I was more of 
a hippie type and she always wore lipstick." 

Since high school, Min wanted to pursue 
a career in journalism, another reason to 
attend college in New York. She interned 
one summer at what was then the Mac- 
Neil/Lehrer NewsHour, and in her senior year, 
she was accepted to the Journalism School, 
from which she graduated in 1991. 

Min's first job was at a Gannett-owned 
daily in Westchester County, where she cov¬ 
ered the police beat as well as school board and planning com¬ 
mittee meetings before becoming a features writer. From there, 
she made the leap to People as a staff writer. Min worked her 
way up to senior editor, in charge of such beats as Princess 
Diana, JFK Jr., parties and animals. (The magazine's "Hero 
Pets" fell under Min's purview.) As Sheehy earned a Ph.D. in 
history from the University of Virginia, Min was his merciless 
dissertation editor. "Janice does not like academic prose," he 
says. "I had to be careful that she didn't put in too many puns." 

In 1997, the year Princess Diana died, Min wrote or edited at 
least 20 People cover stories, an amazing show of stamina and 
speed. She also did stints at Life and In Style before Fuller lured 
her to Us, which was notorious at the time for its late closes. 



Min relates well 
to her employ¬ 
ees and has 
created what 
one described 
as "a home¬ 
room feel" in 
the office. 

PHOTO: ALICE 
PARK/KOREAM 
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“It's an art to produce a magazine for this audience; if s hard, and beyond 
fast-paced. You don’t have time to sit around and wring your hands; you just 
do it. Then when you’re done, you need to do the next one.” 

- Kent Brownridge, general manager of Wenner Media 


Monday nights routinely stretched until 4 or 5 a.m. on Tuesday 
before the magazine closed, but Min works well without a lot of 
sleep. "The first year was insanity, with grueling hours," she 
says. "But I have a lot of endurance — I'm well suited to the 
weekly pace. If I don't have a lot of activity, I get bored." 


© he relentless schedule of a weekly means that work 
conversations spill over to the weekends, and Min 
and her three executive editors constantly e-mail 
each other on their BlackBerries. In June, when Min 
gave birth to her first child, Will, she was e-mailing 
Baker from the hospital while she was in labor. "I wrote, 'Should¬ 
n't you be having a baby?'" Baker recalls. "And she wrote back 
something like, 'Oh, I'm just.lying here. It's boring.'" 

In the office, Min navigates with aplomb (and a steady sup¬ 
ply of Jamba Juice) mountains of copy, meetings with Wenner 
and Brownridge and frequent television appearances. "I've 
never seen Janice in a panic," McCarthy says. "She's unflap¬ 
pable." She also downplays the job's demands when talking 
to her Columbia friends. "She doesn't make a big deal of it," 
says Fred Erker '90. "I'm thinking, 'Running a magazine must 
be more difficult than she makes it out to be.' " 


Min has grown the magazine without alienating her staff, 
mindful that not everyone shares her endurance. "I think all 
editors have a compulsion to keep trying to make their maga¬ 
zine better until the last minute," she says. "But I try to respect 
people's time. I realize that even though everyone who works 
here seems to enjoy it, they also need to have lives. You reach 
a certain point of diminishing returns when you start to 
change things too much in the magazine. 'Will it matter to the 
reader if I change this picture? Will it matter to the reader if I 
change this caption?' These are the questions I weigh on a 
close night all the time." 

Min's focus on her employees — it's as much about them as it 
is about Us — has earned her loyalty from the rank and file and 
kudos from the executive suite. "Her staff loves her," Brownridge 
says. "And you forget how young she is. She's just extremely 
good. Which isn't to say you have to be old to be good, but after 
you work with somebody, you know them so well, you just for¬ 
get everything. I just think of her as Janice. And she's one of very 
few people in the country who are really good at this." Q 


Sarah Lorge Butler '95 is a mom, writer and Red Sox fan 
who lives in Emmaus, Pa. 
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Dan Harris ’01 
Begins an 

Amazing 

Career 

By Claire Lui '00 
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> > A mazing 7 'is a word that pops up a lot 
+ W in conversation with screenwriter 

/ % and director Dan Harris '01. Getting 
to work with Woody Allen during 
his first week at college? "Amaz¬ 
ing. 77 Discovering he lived one block away from his 
writing partner in sprawling L.A.? "Amazing." Show¬ 
ing his short film at Sundance in front of John Waters 
and Robert Redford at 22? "Amazing." Writing X2, the 
sequel to X-Men, a year later? "Amazing." Casting 
Sigourney Weaver in his first full-length feature film, 
which he wrote and directed at 23? "Amazing." 

And who can blame him? Barely four years out of 
school, Harris is having the sort of success that only 
Hollywood could dream up. He's co-writing the new 
installment of Superman (already having made his mark 
in superhero movies by co-writing X2,) and his first solo 
feature. Imaginary Heroes, starring Weaver, Jeff Daniels 
and Emile Hirsch, was released last month. The film 
had an early, limited release in December, though, 
because of the buzz around Weaver's performance. 

Harris arrived at Columbia without any film aspi¬ 
rations. Coming from a small town in Pennsylvania, 
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he says, "I never thought I wanted to make movies because it 
wasn't something that I thought was possible. It wasn't even 
something that crossed my mind. It was too big a dream." He 
came to Columbia with other dreams, thinking he might want 
to be a painter, a photographer or a writer. Landing a job as a 
production assistant on the set of Woody Allen's Celebrity dur¬ 
ing his first week of college, Harris had a revelation: "I real¬ 
ized I could do all those things: It's called being a movie direc¬ 
tor. I decided right then that this was what I wanted to do for 
the rest of my life." 

By his sophomore year, Harris thought he was ready to start 
making his own films. Interning for producer Scott Rudin the 
previous summer helped clarify his thinking. "It was a great 
experience because it made me realize I don't want to be a pro¬ 
ducer," notes Harris. "I like to tell stories. It made me realize I 
didn't want to be Scott Rudin; I wanted to be Woody Allen." 

So Harris raised $4,000 from family and friends and made 
a seven-minute film. The next summer, he raised $50,000 
to make his second film, 
the 20-minute Urban 
Chaos Theory, which won 
a prize at the No Dance 
Film Festival. 

Despite that recogni¬ 
tion, Harris knew he had 
overspent. After graduat¬ 
ing from the College as a 
film major, he was deter¬ 
mined to make another 
film, but on a much small¬ 
er budget. Knowing that 
most investors had not 
recouped their money 
from Urban Chaos Theory, 

Harris describes his 
financing effort for his 
next film as an act of des¬ 
peration: "I sat in my 
house in L.A. and said, 

'How can I make a short 
film for less than $50,000, 
for less than $4,000?'" 

Scrounging for cheap film 
stock, calling in favors 
from actors and camera¬ 
men and shooting in his 
house, Harris made The 
Killing of Candice Klein, which he describes as "a morbid musi¬ 
cal about Vietnam and death and alcoholism," for less than 
$1,000. It was accepted at Sundance in 2002. 

Harris turned to scriptwriting because he needed something 
to direct. "You want to be a director and you want to make 
short films, but short films aren't going to fall into your lap. 
You need to write them. So I became a writer to facilitate 
becoming a director," he says. Crediting Professor David 
McKenna's scriptwriting class as "hugely influential," Harris 
wrote a number of scripts, including America's Least Wanted, 
which won the Louis Sudler prize in the arts at Columbia in 
2001, and another. Imaginary Heroes, which he started shopping 
around town. By 2002 at Sundance, Harris was seen as one to 
watch. Managing to get the script to a number of people, 
including Weaver's agent and director Bryan Singer, Harris 


landed two deals from his script. First, he got a commitment 
from Weaver to star in the film, and second, he received an 
offer from Singer to try his hand at writing X2. 

H arris' writing partner on X2 and other projects 
is NYU alumnus Mike Dougherty. They met in 
New York in 2000 at a party following the final 
performance of Cats. Remembering the surreal 
scene, Harris says: "The party was half-filled 
with theatre elite like Cameron Macintosh and Andrew Lloyd 
Weber, and the other half was Cats super-fans, people who 
dressed as Rum Turn Tugger and their favorite characters. 
Mike and I were on the outside, thinking, 'How did we end up 
here?'" 

It was a wacky meeting, suitable for the pair, who have 
written a number of comic book adaptations together, includ¬ 
ing X2 and their current project. Superman. Dougherty says 
their shared sense of the ridiculous is a reason why their part¬ 
nership works: "Dan has 
a knack for twisted, off¬ 
beat humor, on the page 
and in real life, and that's 
a big reason that we hit it 
off." Before writing X2, 
the pair sold a horror 
movie, a spin-off of Urban 
Legends, and Singer, 
knowing the two some¬ 
times wrote together, 
reunited them for X2. 

X2's ensemble cast 
features Ian McKellen, 
Patrick Stewart, Hugh 
Jackman and Halle Berry. 
For some movies, a script 
is rewritten by several 
teams of writers before 
going to the director. In 
the case of X2, Harris and 
Dougherty flew to Van¬ 
couver, where the movie 
was filmed, and lived 
there for a year, on call 
every day for script 
changes. "It's a unique 
experience to be in your 
first real job, a young kid 
just a year out of college," says Harris, "and knocking on 
major stars' trailers and bowing to them and saying, 'I'm sorry 
Ian, uh. Sir Ian, the scene is changed, and here's your new dia¬ 
logue, and we're shooting in 20 minutes.'" 

S inger, the director of X2 and of the upcoming Super¬ 
man, is honest about demands he makes of the 
young writers. He recalls one instance where he 
held up filming for 2 \ hours, insisting on immediate 
rewrites from Harris and Dougherty in front of 200 
cast and crew members, only to decide to return to the origi¬ 
nal script as written. It's this kind of devotion to the finished 
product that Singer admires in Harris and Dougherty. "They 
were dedicated to the movie, not to their fee," says Singer. 
"That's something a lot of writers in this town don't do." 
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B y the time Harris was finished with X2, his agents 
had put together financing for Imaginary Heroes. 
He was back in the director's chair, but this time 
with a $10 million budget and a cast of A-list stars. 
A dark comedy about a family coping with the 
aftermath of a son's suicide, the movie blends offbeat humor 
and poignant revelation. Weaver plays an earthy mom whose 
unusual ways of dealing with the tragedy — one funny scene 
has her alternating between smoking marijuana and tobacco 
before passing out on her lawn — are a sharp contrast to those 
of her husband, played by Daniels, who responds by becom¬ 
ing detached and ignoring their other two children. 

Though Harris describes the film as a comedy, albeit a dark 
one, the undercurrent of secrets and lies makes it an often- 


disquieting family saga. Kip Pardue, who plays the son who 
commits suicide, points out that although the audience might 
be unnerved by the long, deliberate exposition, the uncomfort¬ 
able family sequences "are really the elephants in the living 
room that the family is unwilling to discuss." Daniels, a real- 
life parent, adds, "There are thousands of parenting books, yet 
none of them will help you. [As a parent] you're winging it and 
you're doing the best you can. In this family's case, all of their 
inadequacies rear their ugly heads." 

Harris talks about the movie as a way of capturing part of 
his past. "Growing up in Pennsylvania had a huge impact on 
me, and I wanted to tell that story without telling that story," 
he says. "I wanted to tell what it felt like to grow up at that 
place at that moment. I experienced tragedy, and I wanted not 


Columbia in Comics 


D an Harris '01 is writing 

Superman , but he's not the 
only connection that Colum¬ 
bia has to caped crusaders. You 
might have spotted the Columbia 
campus in Spider-Man and Spider- 
Man 2, as well as seen Peter Cincot- 
ti '05 playing a tune during the 
black-tie gala in the second movie, 
but there's more. 

Columbia has a long history of 
popping up between the pows, 
wham and zowies, according to Peter 
Sanderson 73, a comic historian, for¬ 
mer Marvel editor and comics crit¬ 
ic on www.filmforce.ign.com. He 
wrote The Official Handbook 
of the Marvel Universe, co¬ 
wrote the documentary Sex, 

Lies and Superheroes and 
teaches a comics history 
class at NYU. 

"Comics in America always 
have had the reputation of being 
junk for kids," says Sanderson. "But 
right now, comics are getting a lot 
more publicity thanks to movies and a 
reaching of critical mass in terms of 
comics being taken seriously." 

Sanderson notes that academics 
have long ignored comic books as a 
field for serious study, and comic 
books returned the favor, sending 
their characters to vague fictional 
universities in Gotham and Metrop¬ 
olis. Nevertheless, Columbia has 
managed to sneak into a number of 
superhero storylines. 

FICTIONAL CHARACTERS 

Though it's not specifically men¬ 
tioned in any of the comic books. 


Sanderson maintains in The Official 
Handbook of the Marvel Universe 
that Professor Xavier of X-Men not 
only did graduate studies at Colum¬ 
bia, but also taught at the school. 
Sanderson says he heard it straight 
from X-Men writer Chris Claremont. 

In Uncanny X-Men, No. 192, Pro¬ 
fessor Xavier is seen teaching at 
Columbia. In the same issue, the pro¬ 
fessor is beaten up by a number of 
Columbia students. 



In Iron Fist, a 1970s Marvel series, 
Iron Fist had a girlfriend, Colleen 
Wing. Colleen's father, the learned 
Professor Wing, was a professor of 
Oriental studies at Columbia. 

Though Spider-Man frequents the 
Columbia campus in the movies, 
Stan Lee originally sent Spider-Man 
to Empire State University, a fictional 
stand-in for NYU. 

Keep your eyes out for a possible 
reappearance of Professor Connors 
(Dylan Baker) in Spider-Man 3. Fans 
of the comic book know that Dr. 


Connors, a Columbia professor in 
Spider-Man 2, is the alter-ego of the 
villainous Lizard. 

In Marvel's Daredevil series, Dare¬ 
devil, aka Matt Murdock, goes to 
Columbia and meets his best friend, 
Franklin "Foggy" Nelson, there. He 
also meets a woman who becomes 
his girlfriend (and who is a comic 
book heroine in her own right), Elek- 
tra Natchios, at school. 

Elektra, a feisty Columbia alum¬ 
na, becomes one of the world's 
most dangerous assassins and was 
given her own series. The movie 
adaptation, starring Jennifer 
Garner, was released on 
January 14. 

REAL-LIFE ALUMNI 

t /V Jerry Robinson, a noted 
/ W artist from the golden age 
Mr of comics, attended Colum- 
j bia for two years in the late 
1930s while working for Bob 
Kane, creator of Batman. Robin¬ 
son started by inking Kane's Bat¬ 
man stories and went on to create 
the Joker and Batman's sidekick, 
Robin. 

Harris, in addition to his screen¬ 
writing credits for Superman, X2 
and uncredited drafts of Fantastic 
Four, is writing a year's worth of the 
Ultimate x-Men comic books with 
his writing partner, Mike Dougherty, 
and director Bryan Singer. 

Anna Paquin and Famke Janssen, 
both of whom attended Columbia, 
played Rogue and Dr. Jean Grey, 
respectively, in X-Men and X2. 

Claire Lui '00 
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Harris landed big-name talent for his first feature film. Imaginary Heroes, including Sigourney Weaver and Jeff Daniels as grieving parents. 


PHOTO: TIM ORR 


to tell that story but instead to capture it by telling somebody 
else's story." He describes the movie: "it's like a soup, a melt¬ 
ing pot of experiences. It's the archetypal experiences in your 
life turned into someone else's story." 

Though Imaginary Heroes is a realistic story and X2 is about 
superhero mutants, Harris drew on his personal experiences for 
both. "There are a lot of things in X-Men, believe it or not, that 
I've witnessed," he says. In X2, his connection is "a sense of 
what it felt like to be an outsider, to feel repressed by a world 
that doesn't understand you. For everyone else, it might be a 
story about people with superpowers, but for me, it's a human 
story about a general who wants revenge." 

Coming to the Imaginary Heroes set with such a strong vision 
of the film made directing easy for Harris, though he says he 
was "in way over my head" on the first day. His anxiety went 
unnoticed by the actors. Daniels says, "He looks 12 — that was 
a little disconcerting. But you listen to him talk about your take 
on your character and you realize you're in good hands." 

Harris chalks this up to his directing philosophy: "The first 
rule is to project confidence. When Sigourney Weaver asks me 
a question about her performance, I give an answer. I commit 
to it. I might change my mind, fine, but I do it in a straightfor¬ 
ward way that makes everyone feel that I know what I'm 
doing. Some days it's true. And some days it's not. I'm just 
there and I'm overwhelmed, but the No. 1 rule is to give off a 
sense that you know what you're doing. Otherwise, every¬ 
thing else will fall apart, people won't trust you and actors 
won't trust their performances. Movies fall apart all the time 
for first-time directors because on the bad days, they don't 
know how to turn that around and use it for their advantage." 

Pardue describes Harris as the "picture of authority on the 
set," crediting his low-key manner to the filming's success. Par- 
due comments that the script was "one of the most beautiful I 
have read," and was worried that he would be disappointed by 


meeting Harris in real life, only to be surprised by Harris' calm, 
humble demeanor. "People in my generation tend to think 
they're the greatest thing," Pardue says, "but he really is." 

Harris tries to fight the temptation to read reviews, but 
admits to getting worked up over what critics say. Yet it's 
what the average viewer, not the critics, think that affects him 
the most. Remembering an early screening of Imaginary Heroes 
for friends and family, Harris describes how he walked out of 
the film and passed the wife of the screening room owner at 
the back of the theater; she was crying.. Seeing Harris, she said, 
"Oh, wasn't that a great movie?" Harris reacted with pleasure, 
thanking her profusely. Confused, the woman said, "Why? 
Did you work on it?" Smiling at the memory, Harris imitates 
himself, saying in a small voice, "I wrote it and I directed it." 

W ith Superman coming out it 2006, another 
planned collaboration with Dougherty and 
Singer on Logan's Run and a half-finished 
script for his next directing project, Harris 
says, "I just want to be a filmmaker who 
makes a film every two years that affects people. I don't need 
to become an important filmmaker or to make a huge amount 
of money. I want to be like Peter Weir, who takes his time and 
makes stories, not concepts, and jumps from genre to genre. I 
love horror movies, I love romantic comedies, I love thrillers." 
Describing his next possible directing/script project as a kind 
of " '80s Spielberg film," a science fiction movie that's also a 
human drama, Harris is clearly at the start of a big career. 
Amazing. 


Claire Lui '00 is a writer based in Queens. She has written about 
books and the arts for Entertainment Weekly, the San Francisco 
Chronicle and Print. Her last article for CCT was about political 
cartoonist R.J. Matson '85. 
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[Editor's note: The November issue 
erroneously listed the class year of Joel 
Pfister '73, author of Individuality 
Incorporated: Indians and the Mul¬ 
ticultural Modem.] 

Donald Holden Watercolors 

introduction by Richard J. Boyle '51 
and commentary by Donald Hold¬ 
en '51. An inspiring collection of 
watercolor paintings that portray 
beautiful North American land¬ 
scapes (Ruder Finn Press, $24.95). 

World-Systems Analysis by 

Immanuel Wallerstein '51. An acad¬ 
emic introduction to studying 
history and development based 
on the structures of world sys¬ 
tems. Wallerstein gives a concise 
outline and description of his 
method while defining its pur¬ 
pose and future in social sciences 
(Duke University Press, $16.95). 

High Noon in the Cold War: 
Kennedy, Khrushchev, and the 
Cuban Missile Crisis by Max 
Frankel '52. The Pulitzer Prize¬ 
winning author provides new 
insight into the struggle that 
almost brought about a nuclear 
war. Frankel examines the 
actions and policies of Kennedy 
and Khrushchev and corrects the 
common misconceptions sur¬ 
rounding the issue (Ballantine 
Books, $23.95). 

Making Our Schools More Effec¬ 
tive: What Matters and What 
Works by Martin Patchen Ph.D. '53. 
This book focuses on making 
schools as effective as possible and 
examines various aspects of cur¬ 


riculum, graduation rates and test¬ 
ing as well as issues such as vouch¬ 
ers and the minority "achievement 
gap" (Charles C. Thomas, $49.95). 

The Cry of the Sirens by William 
Kronick '55. The luck of a famous 
Hollywood film director runs out 
as unfortunate circumstances 
leave him broke and alone. He 
finds redemption when he is 
reunited with his oldest friend 
from college. Now, his only strug¬ 
gle is trying to understand why he 
killed him (Author House, $25). 

The Invention of Painting in 
America by David Rosand '59, Meyer 
Schapiro Professor of Art History. This 
study of early American painting 
shows how painters invented ideas, 
styles and traditions. Citing exam¬ 
ples by Copley, Homer and Pollack, 
Rosand defines the "American" 
characteristics of these paintings 
and their influence on contempo¬ 
rary art (Columbia University 
Press, $29.50). 

Finding Ruth by Paul Winick 
M.D. '59. A young boy, plagued 
by guilt after his mother's death, 
tries to find forgiveness in the 
medical field. An encounter with 
a terminally ill 11-year-old ignites 
his passion for pediatrics (Author 
House, $14.95). 

Sophokles: Philoktetes translated 
by Seth L. Schein '63. This modem 
translation of Sophocles' tragedy 
offers a scholarly yet readable text 
that restores the original Greek 
structure. The introduction, notes 
and interpretive essay offer a com¬ 


prehensive understanding of this 
classic (Focus Publishing, $10.95). 

Minutes of Coroners Proceedings: 
City and County of New York, 
John Burnet, Coroner, 1748-1758 

edited by Francis J. Sypher Jr. '63. A 
historical glimpse into recorded 
coroners' proceedings from the 
time when New York was a mer¬ 
cantilist port city reveals a danger¬ 
ous urban center where unnatural, 
and often violent, deaths were 
common (New York Genealogical 
& Biographical Society, $27.50). 

Patents in the Knowledge-Based 
Economy edited by Stephen A. 
Merril ’65 and Wesley M. Cohen. 
An educational collection of 
works that describe the patent 
system in terms of quality and 
litigation of patents. The compi¬ 
lation also contains a section that 
focuses on software and biotech¬ 
nology patents (National Acade¬ 
mic Press, $67.50). 

Running Through Fire: How I 
Survived the Holocaust by Zosia 
Goldberg as told to Hilton Oben- 
zinger '69, with an introduction by 
Paul Auster '69. Goldberg, a Jew 
who lived in the Warsaw Ghetto, 
embarked on a dangerous escape 
and found help from unlikely 
sources (Mercury House, $15.95). 

a*hole by Hilton Obenzinger '69. 
This experimental novel delicately 
intertwines the lives of a female 
film critic, a boy sinking into the 
earth, a crazy postal man, a nos¬ 
talgic father, a lucky archaeologist 
and a detective working the most 


important case of his career (Soft 
Skull Press, $11.95). 

Kuhn vs. Popper: the Struggle for 
the Soul of Science by Steve Fuller 
79. Fuller explores the effects of 
the infamous debate between 
Thomas Kuhn, who held that sci¬ 
ence was just another human 
activity, and Karl Popper, who 
believed in the legitimacy and 
impact of scientific discoveries, 
and how these views play into 
ongoing discourse on the develop¬ 
ment of scientific inquiry (Colum¬ 
bia University Press, $24.50). 

The End of a Natural Monopoly: 
Deregulation and Competition 
in the Electric Power Industry 

edited by Peter Z. Grossman 70 
and Daniel H. Cole. This collection 
of essays discusses the impact of 
technology and deregulation on 
the traditionally monopolistic 
practices of the electric power 
industry (Elsevier Science, $95). 

German Literary Culture at the 
Zero Hour by Stephen Brockmann 
'82. In analyzing the literary 
works of German intellectuals fol¬ 
lowing World War II, Brockman 
examines the conflicts of a nation 
coping with defeat, destruction, 
political division and war crimes 
(Camden House, $75). 

Explicit Content by Black Artemis 
'90. This riveting debut novel — 
written by Sofia Quintero '90 under 
a pseudonym — focuses on two 
women trying to reach stardom in 
the hip-hop music industry. Friend¬ 
ship quickly turns to rivalry as one 
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Up Against the Drug Wall 


P rescription drugs increasingly are in the 
headlines, with recent recalls of high-pro¬ 
file drugs, rising medicine costs and 
ongoing political battles over Medicare. 

Dr. Jerry Avorn '69 provides a compre¬ 
hensive overview of these issues and more in his 
book Powerful Medicines: The Benefits, Risks, and 
Costs of Prescription Drugs (Alfred A. Knopf, $27.50). 

Drawing on case studies taken from his experiences, 

Avorn traces the development of several major 
drugs and provides an understanding of how med¬ 
ical science and market forces shape the process. 

Avorn had wanted to be a doctor since he was 8 
and was certain he would become a primary care 
physician or family practitioner. As a Harvard Medical School stu¬ 
dent, however, he became interested in prescriptions drugs and 
how little we know about them. 

While in training, Avorn realized that drug companies, which spend 
millions annually on marketing, were effective at changing doctors' 
beliefs and behavior, but only to push products. He felt that medical 
school faculty had less biased information to offer on prescription 
drugs but were not as effective in communicating with doctors. In 
1979, Avorn began writing his first grant proposal to develop what is 
known as "academic detailing," a combination of the evidence-based 
approach of academics with the effective communication methods of 
drug company sales representatives, known as detailing. Avorn 
reported the first successful results in The New 
England Journal of Medicine in 1983, and the 
process has since been adopted worldwide. 

"The central idea of Powerful Medicines," 
explains Avorn, "is that every drug is a triangle 
with three faces, representing the healing it can 
bring, the hazards it can inflict and the economic 
impact of each." The book addresses the three 
faces in five sections: Benefits, Risks, Costs, infor¬ 
mation, and Policy. Avorn also exposes how big drug 
companies fail to release enough information and 
criticizes the limitations of the FDA's drug approval 
process, which allows companies to omit unfavor¬ 
able clinical trial data. He proposes a new kind of 
"information-transfer organization" that would pro¬ 
vide doctors with easy access to unbiased informa¬ 
tion and enable them to prescribe drugs in a cost-effective way. 

Avorn's reform-minded approach, while critical of drug companies 
and their profit-driven behavior, is not a condemnation. He takes a 
broader approach by putting drug costs in the bigger picture of health 
resource allocation and points out the difficulty that doctors and 
patients face trying to find unbiased information. Efforts are being 


made to push for a national registry that would 
allow doctors to see more comprehensive clinical 
trial results of prescription drugs they are thinking 
about prescribing. Avorn believes that a registry will 
not be the ultimate solution, but thinks that it is a 
good start. For the general public looking for unbi¬ 
ased information about prescription drugs, Avorn 
suggests "The Medical Letter" (www.medletter.com) 
or the "Best Buy Drugs" program from Consumer 
Reports (www.consumerreportshealth.org). 

Avorn is professor of medicine at Harvard Medical 
School and chief of the division of pharmacoepi¬ 
demiology and pharmacoeconomics at Brigham and 
Women's Hospital. Pharmacoepidemiology is the 
study of the way doctors prescribe medicine and how patients use 
drugs, and pharmacoeconomics is a comparative study of the 
costs and benefits of similar drugs. Avorn designs studies to learn 
more about drug effects and how to improve medication use by 
doctors and patients. He also teaches medical students, interns 
and residents about proper prescribing practices. 

Powerful Medicines is Avorn's second book, in summer 1968, 
after the tumultuous events at Columbia that spring, Avorn teamed 
up with fellow Spectator editors to write Up Against the ivy Wall: A 
History of the Columbia Crisis (Antheneum, 1968), "a sincere attempt 
by Columbia students to make a statement about the Vietnam War, 
and about the way the University administration was treating stu¬ 
dents and the surrounding community." The book covered 
the student movement on campus from 1966-68 and 
was written to debunk media accounts that claimed the 
movement was inspired by outside agitators. 

Whether it is a critical look at the 1960s or the way 
drug companies inflate prescription drug prices, Avorn 
credits the Core Curriculum, especially Contemporary 
Civilization, for giving him an understanding of "how 
important it is to look at a problem through the lenses 
of different disciplines. [The Core] also gave me the 
confidence to analyze questions from the perspective 
of fields other than my own, which I guess you could 
call wisdom, or hubris, or chutzpah," Avorn says. 

The Core may also have contributed to Avorn's 
decision to grow a beard during medical school. "I 
grew [it] when l realized it was weird to scrape a 
sharp piece of metal across your face every morning to match 
some arbitrary definition of being civilized," he says. He has kept 
it since. When not working or teaching, Avorn likes to garden and 
debate politics with his son, Andrew '08. "He's a little more con¬ 
servative than l am, but he's coming around." 

Peter Kang '05 




is lured away by promises of solo 
stardom. As they struggle to be 
first to release an album, it threat¬ 
ens not only their friendship, but 
also one woman's life (New Ameri¬ 
can Library, $12.95). 

It's Just a Plant by Ricardo Cortes 
'95. This educational, yet provoca¬ 
tive, children's book about mari¬ 
juana offers unbiased information, 
in a comprehensible format, on 
the characteristics, dangers and 
benefits of marijuana and is use¬ 


ful for parents or educators 
(Magic Propaganda Mill, $17.95). 

Real Country: Music and Lan¬ 
guage in Working-Class Culture 

by Aaron A. Fox, associate professor 
of music and director, Center for Eth- 
nomusicology. Through a glimpse 
into a rural working-class town in 
Texas, this book examines how 
country music not only is enter¬ 
tainment for the community but 
also is a way of life (Duke Uni¬ 
versity Press, $22.95). 


Changing the Subject: How the 
Women of Columbia Shaped the 
Way We Think About Sex and 
Politics by Rosalind Rosenberg, Ann 
Whitney Olin Professor of History at 
Barnard College. Women began 
pressing for admittance to Colum¬ 
bia University following the Civil 
War, resulting in the establishment 
of Barnard College 20 years later. 
In subsequent years, women have 
gained advanced degrees and fac¬ 
ulty positions. Rosenberg exam¬ 
ines the local history in the context 


of national feminist movements 
(Columbia University Press, 
$29.50). 

Laura Butchy '04 SOA, 
Peter Kang '05, Carmen Jo Ponce '08 

o 


Columbia College Today features books 
by alumni and faculty as well as books 
about the College and its people. For 
inclusion, please send review copies to 
Laura Butchy, Bookshelf Editor, Colum¬ 
bia College Today, 475 Riverside Dr., 

Ste 917, New York, NY 10115-0998. 
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_1 9 3 3_ 

Henry Buermann, retired physi¬ 
cian, Burlington, Vt., on November 
29,2004. Buermann was bom in 
Newark, N.J., on October 13,1911, 
and grew up in Newark and 
Maplewood. In 1937, he received 
his M.D. from New York Medical 
College and Flower Hospital. In 
1941, after completing a two-year 
internship at Newark City Hospi¬ 
tal, Buermann entered general 
practice in South Hero, Vt. His 
practice was interrupted by mili¬ 
tary service while he was regiment 
surgeon of the 11th Infantry 54th 
and 103rd Evacuation hospitals. 
Buermann also served in tire Pacif¬ 
ic with the 32nd Infantry division 
in New Guinea, the Philippines 
and Japan, and was clearing pla¬ 
toon commander of the 107th med¬ 
ical battalion; he was a colonel in 
the Army Reserve. Buermann 
reentered general practice in South 
Hero in 1946 and in 1956 joined 
the White River Valley clinic in 
Randolph, Vt. In 1968, he complet¬ 
ed a residency in psychiatry at the 
University of Vermont and became 
a psychiatrist at Marcy State Hos¬ 
pital in New York, where he prac¬ 
ticed until he moved to Hadley, 
Mass. There, he joined the psychia¬ 
try staff at the Northhampton Vet¬ 
erans' Hospital, from which he 
retired at 75. Buermann is survived 
by his wife, the former Eleanor 
Samble; children, Nancy Basset, 
Sarah, Ruby Willis and Henry; two 
grandchildren; and four great¬ 
grandchildren. Memorial contribu¬ 
tions may be made to the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, 176 S. Winooski 
Ave., Burlington, VT 05401. 

19 3 8 

Frederic H. Meisel, retired rector, 
Alexandria, Va., on January 26, 

2004. A New York native, Meisel 
ran the family violin importing 
business for a while after graduat¬ 
ing, later earning a divinity degree 
from General Theological Seminary. 
As a young man, he served several 
Episcopal parishes in New York. 
Prior to 1961, Meisel was a chaplain 
at Bellevue Medical Center and 
senior curate of New York's St. 
Mary the Virgin Episcopal Church. 
In 1961, he began his ministry at the 
Church of Ascension and St. Agnes, 
Washington, D.C., where he served 
until retiring in 1985. Accepting that 
position amid controversy, Meisel 
recruited a diverse membership 
and initiated a daycare and play 
program while helping to provide 
low-cost housing for neighborhood 
families. During his ministry. 



Jack N. Arbolino '42 


Meisel presided over a restoration 
of the church building and its inclu¬ 
sion in the National Register of His¬ 
toric Landmarks. At Ascension and 
St. Agnes, he established an annual 
Bach festival and arranged for the 
construction of a baroque organ at 
the church, whose "live resonance" 
was praised by The Washington Post. 
Upon his retirement, the Episcopal 
diocese said Meisel "pioneered the 
inclusion of people of all races and 
of all economic, educational and 
social backgrounds in the life of the 
parish, and established significant 
programs of outreach." 

19 4 1 

Robert E. Herlands, professor of 
dentistry, Stamford, Conn., on 
December 7, 2004. After graduat¬ 
ing Phi Beta Kappa from the Col¬ 
lege, Herlands graduated from 
SDOS in 1944. Following his 
studies and ensuing academic 
career at Columbia, he set up a 
dental practice in Stamford. Her¬ 
lands was a diplomate of the 
American Board of Prosthodon- 
tics, a member of International 
and American Colleges of Den¬ 
tists and first president of Con¬ 
necticut Prosthodontic Society. He 
is survived by his wife, Eleanor 
S.; daughters, Wendy Barensfeld 
and Nancy; and four grandchil¬ 
dren. He was predeceased by his 
sister, Lillian H. Homstein, and 
brothers. Judge William B. and 
Judge Herbert S. Memorial contri¬ 
butions may be made to the 
Columbia University Library, 506 
Butler Library, MC 1103, 535 W. 
114th St., New York, NY 10027. 


_1 9 4 2_ 

Jack N. Arbolino, education exec¬ 
utive, Harrington Park, N.J., on 
January 7,2005. Arbolino was bom 
on January 12,1919, in New York 
City. He played varsity football 
and was elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
at the College and graduated with 


a degree in English literature. 
Arbolino served with the Marines 
in the Pacific during WWII, for 
which he was awarded a Purple 
Heart. During his time overseas, 
Arbolino exchanged letters with 
Mark Van Doren, who remem¬ 
bered Arbolino fondly in his auto¬ 
biography. In 1946, Arbolino was 
relieved from active duty as a cap¬ 
tain and in 1951 was promoted to 
major. He reminisced about his 
war experiences and advocated for 
the creation of a war memorial in 
the Winter 1995 issue of CCT. 
Arbolino returned to Columbia 
and worked at GS from 1946-58, 
becoming associate dean while 
working toward his master's in 
English literature ('57 GSAS). In 
1958, Arbolino joined the College 
Entrance Examination Board, 
where he worked until his retire¬ 
ment in 1987. He was appointed 
the first permanent director of the 
Advanced Placement Program, a 
position he held until 1964. Arboli¬ 
no was the founding director of the 
College Level Examination Pro¬ 
gram and was later appointed the 
executive director of the Council 
on College-Level Examinations. 
From 1977-87, Arbolino was editor 
of the College Board Review. He co¬ 
authored two books: The History of 
Columbia College on Momingside 
(1954) and College Learning, Any¬ 
time, Anywhere (1977). He also 
wrote fiction for the New Yorker 
and contributed to CCT. Arbolino 
served as a panelist and partici¬ 
pant in President Lyndon John¬ 
son's White House Conference on 
Education. A member of the 
Columbia College Council, Arboli¬ 
no received the Dean's Award for 
"Outstanding Service to College" 
as well as for service as chairman 
of the Columbia Alumni Trustee 
Nominating Committee. He was 
predeceased by his wives, the for¬ 
mer Louise Gilmour, in 1946, and 
the former Eileen Margaret Snider, 
in 2001. He is survived by his sons, 
Philip '68 and John; daughters, 
Jennifer and Anne; and five grand¬ 
children, including Jonathan '93. 

Charles W. Frank, physician and 
researcher. Silver Spring, Md., on 
November 11,2004. Frank was 
bom on May 3,1921, at the Beth 
Israel Hospital in New York City 
where his father, who was the 
medical director, signed his birth 
certificate. While at the College, 
Frank was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. He then attended P&S, 
where he was elected to Alpha 
Omega Alpha; he received his 



Gerald Silbert '42 


M.D. in 1944. Frank interned at the 
Medical Service at Presbyterian 
Hospital and then served as an 
Army medical officer before 
returning to Presbyterian, where he 
directed the cardiopulmonary labo¬ 
ratory. Frank's early studies at 
Columbia-Presbyterian were relat¬ 
ed mainly to the effects of atrial fib¬ 
rillation on cardiac function, and 
subsequently of the effects of other 
cardiac arrhythmia on cardiac func¬ 
tion. In the early 1950s, Frank col¬ 
laborated with other faculty at 
Columbia-Presbyterian on the 
treatment of acute rheumatic fever. 
They conducted landmark studies 
comparing the effects of salicylate 
and adrenal corticosteroid therapy 
on the clinical manifestations of 
acute rheumatic fever and the sub¬ 
sequent development of valvular 
heart disease. In 1955, when the 
Albert Einstein College of Medi¬ 
cine was enrolling its first class, 
Frank joined the faculty and the 
attending staff at Bronx Municipal 
Hospital Center (now Jacobi Med¬ 
ical Center). He set up a cardiac 
catheterization laboratory, as he 
had at Columbia, and became one 
of the preeminent teachers of clini¬ 
cal cardiology and cardiovascular 
physiology; he was promoted to 
full professor in 1972. Frank was a 
senior member of a group of physi¬ 
cians and epidemiologists who 
studied patients on the incidence 
and prognosis of coronary artery 
disease, and they were among the 
first who contributed to the under¬ 
standing of the role of exercise and 
physical fitness in reducing the risk 
of cardiovascular events and 
improving prognosis. Frank was 
married for 54 years to the former 
Ann Marqusee, who died in 2001. 
He is survived by his children, 
Pamela (and David) Garry and 
Patricia (and Neil) Koslowe; seven 
grandchildren; and seven great¬ 
grandchildren. Memorial contribu¬ 
tions may be made to the Albert 
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Einstein College of Medicine, 
Charles W. Frank M.D. Memorial 
Fund, 1165 Morris Park Ave., Ste 
325, Bronx, NY 10461. 

Gerald Silbert, retired attorney. 
New York City, on November 22, 
2004. Silbert was bom in Brooklyn 
in 1922. He earned a degree from 
the Law School in 1943 and 
worked at the law firm of Pros- 
kauer Rose Goetz and Mendel¬ 
sohn, where he became managing 
partner, for 50 years. Silbert served 
on many Boards of Trustees 
throughout New York, including 
the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
Maimonides Hospital and the 
Edmond de Rothschild Founda¬ 
tion. Philanthropically inclined, he 
helped establish the first geriatric 
center at Mount Sinai Hospital and 
donated to cardiac research efforts 
at the NYU Medical Center. An 
arts lover, he also supported the 
NYC Opera and NYC Ballet. Sil¬ 
bert was a member of the Board of 
Trustees and one-time v.p. of the 
Park Avenue Synagogue. He and 
his wife of 60 years. Ramie (nee 
Jasper), were dedicated to the sup¬ 
port of the Technion, the Israel 
Institute of Technology. It was 
through Silbert's efforts that the 
Rashi Foundation became a major 
Technion supporter. In 1993, an 
Honorary Fellow was conferred 
upon Silbert for his support of the 
Technion and the state of Israel. In 
addition to his wife, Silbert is sur¬ 
vived by his daughter, Terry; 
brother and sister-in-law. Dr. and 
Mrs. Robert Silbert '48, '52 P&S, 
and sister-in-law, Rita Nelson. 
Memorial contributions may be 
made to the American Technion 
Society, Women's Division, 55 E. 
59th St., New York, NY 10022 or to 
the Park Avenue Synagogue, 50 E. 
87th St., New York, NY 10028. 


_ 1 9 4 3 _ 

Eugene (Gene) Mogul, executive 
search firm owner. East Norwich, 
N.Y., on January 25,2004. Mogul 
was born and raised in Brooklyn, 
where he graduated from James 
Madison H.S. After the College, he 
joined the Army and went imme¬ 
diately to officer's training school. 
He was stationed in Germany in 
the occupation army. After his dis¬ 
charge, Mogul met and married 
Rhoda Blate and settled on Long 
Island. After holding a number of 
executive positions, Mogul open¬ 
ed his own executive search firm, 
Mogul Consultants. In his later 
years, two of his greatest enjoy¬ 
ments were interviewing candi¬ 
dates for Columbia and participat¬ 
ing in alumni colloquia. He also 
was a voracious reader and loved 
sailing and traveling. Mogul was a 
lifelong learner and was commit¬ 
ted to education for his children, 
his neighborhood and the Jewish 



Eugene (Gene) Mogul '43 


community. In addition to his wife 
of 55 years, Mogul is survived by 
his sons, Mark '74, Sandy and Jess; 
daughters, Susan, Kim and Pamela; 
daughters-in-law, Laura, Georgian- 
na and Sharon; 11 grandchildren; 
and sisters, Eleanor and Harriet. 


_ 1 9 4 9 _ 

William F. Eckhardt Jr., physi¬ 
cian, New Canaan, Conn., on 
November 8, 2004. Eckhardt was 
a graduate of Xavier H.S. and the 
NYU School of Medicine. He spe¬ 
cialized in internal medicine, 
nuclear medicine and endocrinol¬ 
ogy and a was a pioneer in the 
field of diabetes. He is survived 
by his wife of 51 years, Marie 
Gardiner Eckhardt; children, 
William F. Ill, Karen E. Stinchfield 
and Susan E. Simpson; and eight 
grandchildren. Memorial contri¬ 
butions may be made to New 
Canaan Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps, PO Box 598, New Canaan, 
CT 06840 or to the American Dia¬ 
betes Association, 300 Research 
Pky, Meriden, CT 06450. 

Selig Neubardt, obstetrician/ 
gynecologist and author. New 
Rochelle, N.Y., on August 24,2004. 
Neubardt was bom on June 23, 

1926, in New York City and earned 
his M.D. from the Syracuse Col¬ 
lege of Medicine in 1952. Prior, he 
served in the Army infantry in 
Europe during WWII. Neubardt 
was an assistant clinical professor 
of obstetrics and gynecology at the 
Albert Einstein College of Medi¬ 
cine and was a prominent early 
advocate for birth control and safe 
abortion. Neubardt had a private 
gynecological practice in New 
Rochelle for four decades but 
developed a larger profile through 
his books, articles and television 
appearances. His first book, A Con¬ 
cept of Contraception, was aimed at 
a general audience and intended 
as an upbeat guide to encourage 
men and women to consider birth 
control. Neubardt wrote numerous 
articles for Cosmopolitan promoting 
contraception and the birth control 
pill. In 1972, he was a co-author of 
Techniques of Abortion with Dr. 

Harold Schulman, a colleague 
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from the Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine of Yeshiva University. 
Neubardt, who delivered thou¬ 
sands of babies in his practice, con¬ 
tinued to write about women's 
health and sexuality as a monthly 
columnist for Westchester Women's 
News and appeared often on radio 
and television talk shows. He is 
survived by his wife of 49 years, 
Saundra; sons, Seth and Andrew; 
daughter, Amanda Miller; and 
eight grandchildren. 

19 5 1 

Lester Tanzer, journalist, Arlington, 
Va., on December 8,2004. Tanzer 
was a Bronx native. After graduat¬ 
ing from the College, where he was 
the sports editor of Spectator and 
chancellor of Tau Epsilon Phi, he 
received a master's from the Jour¬ 
nalism School in 1952. That year, he 
joined the Wall Street Journal, trans¬ 
ferring to the paper's Washington, 
D.C., bureau a year later to cover 
federal agencies. In 1958, Tanzer 
accompanied then-v.p. Richard 
Nixon to South America as violent 
demonstrations broke out in Peru 
and Venezuela. From 1959-64, 
Tanzer was associate editor of 
Changing Times. After joining U.S. 
News as a reporter in 1964, he 
became the magazine's managing 
editor, a position he held from 
1976-85. Tanzer also served on U.S. 
News' corporate board of directors. 
As managing editor, Tanzer took a 
leading role in launching U.S. News 
& World Report's annual college rat¬ 
ing guide, is one of its most endur¬ 
ing enterprises. In 1961, he edited 
The Kennedy Circle and in 1963 co¬ 
authored Brotherhood of Silence, 
which is about the anti-communist 


resistance in Slovakia. After his 
retirement, Tanzer consulted with a 
Singapore newspaper and lectured 
at universities on journalism and 
politics. In 1990, he was the found¬ 
ing editor of Cosmos: A Journal of 
Emerging Issues, an annual publica¬ 
tion of original essays by members 
of the Cosmos Club. Survivors 
include his wife of 55 years, Mar¬ 
lene; sons, Jeffrey M., Andrew W., 
Stephen D. and Murray D.; and six 
grandchildren. 

19 5 4 

Edwin M. Lehman, entrepreneur, 
Los Angeles, on August 14,2004. 

A Brooklyn native, Lehman was a 
star basketball player at Erasmus 
Hall H.S. and was a guard on the 
Columbia varsity basketball team 
from 1951-54. After graduating, he 
served for two years as a naval 
officer, then was an executive in a 
family finance business until 1970. 
From 1971-74, Lehman managed 
the men's retail clothing company 
that he founded, which had stores 
in Manhattan and Manhasset, N.Y. 
He moved to Los Angeles in 1977, 
where he produced specialized 
t-shirts and sweatshirts. After sell¬ 
ing the business in 1990, Lehman 
took up golf with a passion and 
became an avid bridge player and 
a serious student of philosophy 
and of history. He is survived by 
his wife, Helene, whom he mar¬ 
ried in 1975; sons from a prior 
marriage, Darrin and Adam; five 
grandchildren; three stepchildren; 
six stepgrandchildren; and broth¬ 
ers, Stanley and Burton '62. 

Lisa Palladino, 
Matthew Goldberg '05 GS 

O 


OTHER DEATHS REPORTED 

Columbia College Today also has learned of the deaths of the 
following alumni (full obituaries will be published if further 
information becomes available): 

1940 John H. Smithson, Columbia, Md., on December 25, 2004. 

Smithson earned two degrees from the Engineering School: a 
B.S. chemical engineering in 1941 and an M.S. in 1946. 

1942 M. Fred Kiachif, Cos Cob, Conn., on March 23, 2004. Kiachif 
earned a B.S. from the Engineering School in 1943. 

1944 Robert Arnold, Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y., on March 6, 2001. 

1945 Richard H. Greenspan, physician, Hamden, Conn., on 
February 28, 2004. 

1947 Reginald H. Thayer, Palisades, N.Y., on November 8, 2004. 

1958 James J. Curry, classics professor, Andover, Mass., on January 
18, 2005. Curry earned a Ph.D. from Cornell in 1966. 

1960 Philips. Saltz, musician and editor. New York City, 
on October 25,2004. 

1962 Fred H. Casler, St. Catherine's, Ontario, on January 4,2004. 
Casler earned an M.A. from GSAS in 1963. [Editor's note: 

Please see the '62 Class Notes for more information.] 

Eric Levine, Sunnyside, N.Y., on November 10,1998. 

1974 Eliot Soffes, architect. New York City, on January 11,2004. 

Soffes earned an M.Arch. from the Architecture School in 1977. 
[Editor's note: Please see the '74 Class Notes for more information.] 
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Murray T. Bloom 

40 Hemlock Dr. 

Kings Point, NY 11024 
cct@columbia.edu 


Irma Commanday Bauman, wife 
of Mordecai Bauman '35, sent a 
lovely note: "I have long been 
thinking of sending CCT the story 
of my husband's years at Colum¬ 
bia (1930-35) and the Juilliard 
Graduate School of Music, which 
he attended at the same time. It's 
part of the memoir we have been 
working on, which has an amus¬ 
ing story about Murray Bloom 
'37's journalism class, when he 
and Mordecai were in the Biarritz 
Army University after the war. 

"Mordecai will be 93 on March 
2. He's had a long career as 
singer; educator; director of Indi¬ 
an Hill, a summer arts workshop 
in Stockbridge, Mass.; and execu¬ 
tive producer of a PBS film. The 
Stations of Bach. The documentary 
was funded by the NEH and 
broadcast nationally in 1990." 

Irma continues, "Mordecai has 
not been able to read for a few 
years (I read CCT to him), but 
otherwise he is well, in good 
spirits. We have many visitors, 
who keep us busy. Mordecai's 
personal archive is at the Tami- 
ment Collection at NYU; the 
Indian Hill material is in the 
Stockbridge, Mass., library. 
Mordecai was honored three 
times in 2004, an extraordinary 
experience for a man in his 90s: 
The Library of Congress included 
two of his early records among 
the first 50 rare recordings in a 
new collection at the library. The 
February Juilliard monthly 
newsletter published a long arti¬ 
cle about his career there and 
other accomplishments. And in 
April, the Tamiment Collection 
hosted a tribute to him at the 
NYU Library; about 100 friends, 
colleagues and relatives joined us 
to talk about their memories of 
and love for Mordy." 

Ted Ley '35, '36E spent his 
career manufacturing machines 
for making corrugated boxes. "I 
retired in 1973 and have been 
married for 66 years to Clarice, 
whom I met at a fraternity party 
on 113th Street (TEP)," Ted notes. 
"We have three daughters (includ¬ 
ing twins), nine grandchildren 
and four great-grandchildren. Our 
daughter, Barbara Ley Toffler '72 
GS, was honored by Columbia a 
few years ago as one of GS's 10 



This photo of a late-night campus gathering is from the 1953 Columbian. 


outstanding women graduates. 
Our grandson, Brian Schenberg 
'94, is a pediatrics resident. Our 
other children and grandchildren 
have managed to be well-educat¬ 
ed without attending Columbia." 

Ted's "claim to fame" in rela¬ 
tion to Columbia? "For two years 
(1932-33), I joined with Alvin 
Gordon '34, '38 P&S, to write the 
'Off-Hour' column in Spectator. 
Alvin is deceased after a brilliant 
medical career." 


Ted lives in Florida. He no 
longer plays golf, but spends a lot 
of time playing bridge, a game he 
learned at Columbia. 

Jerry Schaul '35, '37E (Ch.E.) 
earned an M.Eng. in chemistry 
from the Stevens Institute of 
Technology in 1965. He turned 90 
on January 3. "My wife, Ruth, 
and I moved from Caldwell, N.J., 
to Winchester Gardens, a contin¬ 
uing care retirement community, 
in December. We are very 


pleased with it: excellent facili¬ 
ties, many amenities and more 
than 250 nice elder people. 

"Most of my career was in plas¬ 
tics engineering; in 1980,1 retired 
from Celanese, continued consult¬ 
ing and teaching and now am 
completely out. I am an amateur 
cellist, member of the Livingston 
Symphony Orchestra and cham¬ 
ber music participant. We have 
two sons, Michael '65 and Dan, 
and one grandson, Nissim '00, '03 
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SUNY (M.S. in music). He was the 
fourth generation Schaul at 
Columbia: Jerome Sr. '09, me, 
Michael and Nissim. About three 
times a week, I fast-walk I5 miles 
(I used to jog) and/or swim one- 
quarter mile at Winchester." 

John J. Leuchs '39 retired from 
the General Drafting Map Co. in 
1979. "Since I retired from cartog¬ 
raphy and my wife, Louise, from 
teaching, in 1979, we have trav¬ 
eled extensively throughout the 
United States and southwestern 
Canada. We also have been to 
Hawaii, and last Christmas, to 
Italy. Arthritis has affected our 
mobility, but I still play golf. We 
remain in close touch with family 
and friends. I am proud of 
Columbia and often reflect on my 
days of living on campus." 

David W. Mason '39 retired as 
director and owner of Camp 
Agawam in Raymond, Maine, 
and now owns a Christmas tree 
farm in Fryeburg, Maine. 

Warren Morse '39 is 87 and 
lives in Vermont. "Once upon a 
time, I was a health and vital sta¬ 
tistician, first for what was then 
the National Office of Vital Statis¬ 
tics, later for the District of Colum¬ 
bia. In between, I was a labor orga¬ 
nizer and business agent for the 
since-organized-out-of-existence 
Local One, AFSCME in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. I retired in 1984." 

Warren and his wife paint, read 
and write letters to the editors of 
the Brattleboro Reformer and Rutland 
Herald, usually about politics from 
a left perspective. He also plays 
bridge. Warren notes, "My health is 
generally good except for degener¬ 
ative disk disease, which has me 
getting around on a scooter. 

"I was one of the small group 
who agitated for the Lions Den, 
which I used to frequent. My 
fondest memory of the place is of 
one night, after warning a miscre¬ 
ant who had played, on the juke- 


and so forth. I'm most interested in 
reporting on earth science — earth¬ 
quakes (natch for SF!), plate tecton¬ 
ics, paleomagnetism and so forth. 
Then there's paleoanthropology 
(human origins — I'm planning to 
go to Ethiopia next fall to watch 
anthropologists hunt for hominid 
fossils in the Middle Awash 
region); recombinant DNA and 
genetic engineering; and planetary 
science, most recently covering the 
Mars Rovers and now Cassini at 
Saturn ... any stories where I can 
bring in evolution and tweak the 
Creationists with their Intelligent 
Design myth to mask their Biblical 
Creationist views." 

David was scheduled to go to 
Germany in January to cover the 
European Space Agency's Huy¬ 
gens probe effort to land on Sat¬ 
urn's moon Titan. For career 
details, see Who's Who in America. 

Saul Ricklin '39, '39E, '40E 
retired long ago from careers as a 
chemical engineer in industry, a 
Brown University professor, and 
a consultant and industrial exec¬ 
utive. "I keep busy as a frequent 
'Letter to the Editor' writer 
(newspapers, magazines), as well 
as writing Op Ed pieces and his¬ 
tory articles." Saul participates in 
community affairs in Bristol, R.I., 
where he has lived for more than 
52 years. 


REUNION JUNE 2-5 



Seth Neugroschl 

1349 Lexington Ave. 
New York, NY 10028 


sn23@columbia.edu 


Paul Bookstaver called to update 
us on his life since graduation and 
learn about planning for our 65th 
reunion (incredible, isn't it?). Paul 
got his M.D. in 1943 from NYU, 
then spent four years in the Navy, 
two of them in the Pacific, includ¬ 
ing Iwo Jima. Next came ob-gyn 


David W. Mason ’39 owns a Christmas tree farm in 
Fryeburg, Maine. 


box, Sammy Kaye's revolting 
song about (I am not making this 
up) 'three little fishies' who swam 
over a dam, throwing him out of 
the place after he did it again. 

"Among my proudest accom¬ 
plishments is having lived long 
enough to have five great-grand¬ 
children. I would very much like to 
know the status of Lloyd Wigren 
and Octave (Occy) Romaine." 

David Perlman '39, '40J "is 
working full-time as science editor 
of the San Francisco Chronicle, focus¬ 
ing in several areas, although I'm 
not averse to covering anything — 
science, medicine, environment 


training and a practice in Teaneck, 
where he grew up, retiring in 1999. 
Paul's been an avid skier for 58 
years and expects to go next year, 
after a recent, temporary indisposi¬ 
tion. He noted the reference in the 
last Class Notes to Gil Glaser's 
neurology award, and having 
gone to high school with Gil, told 
me he plans to phone him in New 
Haven. Paul reported later that he 
had a wonderful half-hour chat 
with Gil — the first in 60 years! 

An aside: Gil is a member of 
our Legacy Committee, which has 
been at work for four years, since 
our 60th. The extraordinary sets 


of essays of Lewis Thomas, Gil's 
colleague and friend at Yale and 
subsequently president of Sloan 
Kettering, can provide a wonder¬ 
ful read and inspiring preview for 
June. They go from "Lives of a 
Cell," his first, to "The Fragile 
Species," his last. 

Paul is in touch with Harold 
Lehmus, with whom he went to 
med school. Harold was in inter¬ 
nal medicine and lives in Coven¬ 
try, Conn. Paul has two children: 
a son with Viacom in San Fran¬ 
cisco (and has Paul's 4-year-old 
grandson) and a daughter in 
New York with Credit Suisse, 
about to be married. 

Reunion: I received a phone call 
from Christina Liu, assistant direc¬ 
tor of Alumni Affairs and our class 
reunion coordinator, only the day 
before Paul's first call. Reunion 
Weekend is Thursday, June 2- 
Sunday, June 5. Christina told me 
that a mailed registration packet (in 
April) will include general offer¬ 
ings for all anniversary classes, and 
other attending alums: Thursday 
evening Broadway tickets, Friday 
events (a visit to Kykuit, the Rocke¬ 
feller estate; a tour of the Man- 
hatanville area, site of a major 
planned expansion of the Colum¬ 
bia campus; a panel on College 
admissions) and on Sunday, The 
New York Times, bagels and lox. 

Our class's plans are the 
responsibility of our reunion 
planning committee. Paul agreed 
to join it and probably will focus 
on contacting our M.D. class¬ 
mates. He was struck by my 
strong sense that we can signifi¬ 
cantly exceed our 60th atten¬ 
dance, as well as the contrast 
between the small class percent¬ 
age attending his med school's 
60th reunion and the much larger 
attendance at ours. The key for 
June? The exciting potential 
impact of years of work by our 
Legacy Committee and the sup¬ 
port of an effective planning 
committee. With phone, mail and 
e-mail, much of the committee's 
work can be done wherever you 
are, in whatever time you can 
spare. To join, call me at 212-876- 
7674. For general reunion info, 
call the Alumni Office: 212-870- 
2288. If you're within reach of 
Manhattan, the planning commit¬ 
tee — including the Legacy Com¬ 
mittee — will be meeting on a 
schedule to be determined. 

Harry Schwartz, our class 
valedictorian, died on November 
10; he was 85. His obit, as you 
may have noted, was in The New 
York Times and the January CCT. 

In his memory. I'm repeating a 
profile of him I wrote for our 
May 2002 Class Notes. 

"Harry Schwartz was a Pulitzer 
scholar and our class valedictori¬ 


an, with a subsequent distin¬ 
guished and high-visibility career. 
His direction was, very fortuitous¬ 
ly, set in place by some graduate 
work in agricultural economics 
during the couple of years before 
he was drafted. After Harry com¬ 
pleted basic infantry training, 
with what he recalls as particular 
ineptitude, he was assigned to the 
OSS in Washington, with a focus 
on Russian agriculture and food 
needs. He remained there, with 
his wife Ruth, for the balance of 
the war. Completing his Ph.D. at 
Columbia, he briefly taught there, 
at Brooklyn College and Syracuse, 
until he was hired by The New 
York Times in 1949. It was to be a 
90-day assignment — and contin¬ 
ued for 30 years! As a Times corre¬ 
spondent and member of the edi¬ 
torial board, he became a noted 
writer on Russia and later on 
medicine. One groundbreaking 
book, written in 1953, described 
how the Russian economy 
worked. Another, the highly 
laudatory The Case for American 
Medicine, grew out of extensive 
and tragic involvement with the 
medical system — particularly 
Columbia's P&S — in the course 
of his children's illnesses. In all, 
he wrote 23 books. Retiring in 
1979, he continued to write and 
lecture. He and Ruth attended our 
60th class reunion in 2000 ... 

"I asked Harry if he knew the 
name Simeon Strunsky (Class of 
1900), former Times columnist and 
an editor of the editorial page for 
many years. His answer: 'He was a 
legend' at the paper. Strunsky was 
my father's closest friend at 
Columbia and throughout his life. 
They both graduated in 1900, and 
my father's yearbook has inscribed 
'co-owned with Simeon Strunsky' 
on the flyleaf, I assume to share 
the cost. They were at Columbia 
on Pulitzer scholarships." 

Ed White forwarded a letter 
that he received from John Smith¬ 
son's daughter, reporting his death 
in December at his home in 
Columbia, Md. He was 84. Jack 
received a master's in chemical 
engineering at SEAS in 1942. After 
the war, he spent 25 years at 
Celanese in New York and Mon¬ 
treal. (Ed recalls that Jack first 
worked for Union Carbide in 
Charleston, W.V., particularly 
remembering a drive with Jack to 
Charleston in a friend's car, 
becoming speedy at changing tires 
with the number of flats they got 
on the way.) In 1970, he left 
Celanese to join the government, 
serving in a number of energy- 
related posts and retiring in 1987. 

He became a member of Mensa at 
about that time. His family talked 
of his dry sense of humor, as they 
recalled him at the end. He leaves 
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a son, three daughters and three 
grandchildren. His wife, Betty, to 
whom he had been married for 56 
years, predeceased him. 



Stanley H. Gotliffe 

117 King George Rd. 
Georgetown, SC 29440 


cct@columbia.edu 


On December 8, a reception was 
held in Low Library to honor Ted 
De Bary for his services as editor 
of the "Living Legacies" series for 
Columbia magazine, part of 
Columbia's 250th anniversary cel¬ 
ebration. Among contributors to 
the series, all of whom were invit¬ 
ed to the affair, was Ray Robin¬ 
son, who wrote an article about 
Columbia sports. 

Ted, although formally retired 
from his College and University 
positions, teaches Asian Civiliza¬ 
tions and Humanities, as well as 
graduate seminars on Chinese 
and Japanese thought, and a Col¬ 
lege colloquium on Nobility and 
Civility, East and West, as a vol¬ 
unteer in the Society of Senior 
Scholars, Heyman Center for the 
Humanities. 

Ted, Hugh Barber and Arthur 
Weinstock represented the class 
at the annual football team 
awards dimer, held December 10 
at Faculty House. 

Steve Fromer sold his longtime 
home on St. Croix and now winters 
at Castillo Del Mar, 5445 Collins 
Ave., Miami Beach, FL 33140. 

We regret to announce the 
December 7 death of Bob Her- 
lands, former professor of den¬ 
tistry at SDOS. A prosthodontics 
specialist, Bob had maintained a 
private practice in that field in 
Stamford, Com., after retirement 
from Columbia. His family was 
notable in that two older brothers 
were judges, his sister had been 
an English professor at NYU and 
his wife, Eleanor, was a published 
poet. Bob is survived by his wife; 
two daughters; and four grand¬ 
children. Our sympathies are 
extended to the family. [Editor's 
note: Please see Obituaries.] 



Herbert Mark 

1 Scarsdale Rd., Apt. 421 
Tuckahoe, NY 10707 


ahmark@optonline.net 


Responses to our questiomaire 
continue to arrive and have given 
me much material for these notes. 
An unusual number of respon¬ 
dents included tales of wartime 
experiences. Some of these have 
appeared in the newsletter or will. 
Recommended reading is Bill 
Hochman's thoughtful account of 
his D-Day experience. Another 


contributor was John Grunow, 
whose harrowing time in a POW 
camp was described in part. There 
was little said in the past on the 
subject of the war. Why now? Was 
it the 60th anniversary of D-Day, 
the urging of grandchildren or the 
need to get it on the record before 
it is too late? Whatever — keep 
them coming. 

Manuel Pietrantoni wrote 
from Guayanago, Puerto Rico. 
Three years of wartime Army ser¬ 
vice followed college. He then 
spent his career in transportation 
engineering, first with the govern¬ 
ment and later as head of his con¬ 
sulting firm, all in Puerto Rico. 
Manuel served a term as secretary 
of transportation and public 
works in the Commonwealth gov¬ 
ernment. In retirement, his life 
revolves around family, reading 
and travel. His two sons, son-in- 
law and grandson have earned a 
total of six Columbia degrees. 

Hugh Puckett traveled in the 
opposite direction, to New Mexico, 
for the U.S. Geodetic Survey. He 
spent 19 years as a petrogeologist 
with oil companies, working in 
Colorado, Texas and New Mexico, 
then switched careers and for a 
similar period was a geohydrolo¬ 
gist with the state. Roswell, N.M., 
is his home. 

Another who summarized his 
professional years was George 
Laboda. George worked for 
almost 30 years for Colgate- 
Palmolive, where he was director 
for radio and TV. He describes the 
experience of working with TV in 
its early development as exciting, 
interesting and ever-changing. 
Since retirement, he has concen¬ 
trated on community service and 
philanthropy, along with his golf 
game. He is as proud of his work 
with "youth at risk" as he is of his 
multiple aces at golf. 

Our luncheon meetings contin¬ 
ue. Before the holidays, we enjoyed 
two more at the Columbia Club 
with the usual participants, joined 
once by Mark Kahn, in New York 
from Michigan for a family visit. 

I have a request from our presi¬ 
dent, Mel Hershkowitz, and edi¬ 
tor, Dave Harrison. They would 
like to borrow old photographs of 
classmates, on- or off-campus, for 
inclusion in future newsletters. 

I received word from a mutual 
friend that Charles Frank died. 
Charles had been out of touch 
with our class for a long time. For 
some years, however, I enjoyed 
frequent professional contact with 
him, and I came to appreciate his 
outstanding teaching and clinical 
skills. He left his position as chief 
of cardiology at the Albert Ein¬ 
stein College of Medicine long 
before retirement age to oversee 
the rehabilitation of his wife, who 


had suffered a stroke. Earlier, he 
had achieved recognition for 
research conducted at P&S. 

At about the same time, we lost 
Gerry Silbert, who had been 
active in class affairs and reunions. 
Gerry had been managing partner 
of a major New York law firm, was 
active in philanthropic affairs as a 
trustee of the NYU medical school 
and was a patron of the arts. 

And Jack Arbolino died on 
January 7, after these notes were 
completed. Jack was a dear friend 
to many classmates, Columbians 
of other classes and Columbia. A 
more detailed account of his 
career will appear in the next 
issue. [Editor's note: Please see Obit¬ 
uaries for information on all.] 



Alvin Yudkoff 

PO Box 18 

Water Mill, NY 11976 


cct@columbia.edu 


So it came to pass that there was 
wafted to this class correspondent 
a clipping from The Washington 
Post on the occasion of the opening 
of the WWII memorial in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. The Post was running 
a series of WWII memories, first- 
person reports by GIs who had 
seen combat, and first in line was a 
touching piece by Cedric C. 
Phillip. "In late May 1945,1 was 
assigned to a unit developing Ger¬ 
many's military government, and 
we sought temporary housing in 
battered Hoechst am Main, a sub¬ 
urb of Frankfurt, before moving on 
to Berlin. War and V-E Day were 
not far behind us, and hostilities 
continued in many areas. 

"Many houses were dark and 
roofless, if not destroyed. As we 
picked possible sites to stay, a 
sergeant explored a church. To our 
amazement, we suddenly heard 
its organ. Several of us suspended 
our search for housing and joined 
the sergeant in the church, which 
was open to the sky. He was play¬ 
ing popular songs. Suddenly, we 
became aware that Germans were 
coming out of the rubble and fill¬ 
ing the church. The sergeant 
switched to hymns. 

"At least two miracles seemed 
at work: electric power to an 
organ, and the total peace shared 
by the Germans and the U.S. mili¬ 
tary. This 'service' could not have 
lasted more than five minutes 
before the voice of our command¬ 
ing officer rose above the organ 
and ordered us out. 

"I never forgot the miracles of 
that night. Back home, I studied 
the organ and have served for 
eight years as an alternate organ¬ 
ist for the Episcopal Church." 

Reached at his home in Rad¬ 
nor, Pa., which he shares with 


Sue, his wife of 52 years, Cedric, 
now in mufti, is being paid for 
the first time as substitute church 
organist (endorsing the check 
backs, of course). 

After returning from Germany, 
Cedric went to graduate school at 
Princeton and then into a business 
career arranging financing for 
new pharmaceutical ventures. He 
retired in 2004 and "worked hard 
to get my 70 percent Republican 
township to vote for Kerry." 

Perhaps more gratifying is his 
involvement in a pro bono Philadel¬ 
phia race-relations project working 
with other retired military officers. 

"As a wader to Omaha Beach, 
Normandy, in January 1945, it was 
great to participate in the opening 
of the WWII Memorial. I had to 
squeeze into my original Eisen¬ 
hower jacket, but at least it got me 
a free martini at the Mayflower." 

We would like to hear from 
more classmates, so please write 
or e-mail. 
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Ralph Lane 

500 Aimer Rd., #301 
Burlingame, CA 94010 


jlaneburl@sbcglobal.net 


George Floros, apprised that his 
photo would appear in the Janu¬ 
ary Class Notes (see January, page 
39), courtesy of his brother-in- 
law, Jack Brereton, provided 
more information on their friend¬ 
ship and on his post-World War II 
career. He and Jack met on the 
freshman track team in 1940. 
When war broke out, Jack joined 
the Eighth Air Force and George 
ended up with the 75th Infantry 
Division in the Ardennes Forest 
in Belgium. In 1946, shortly after 
returning home. Jack suggested 
that they go to the Penn Relay 
track carnival in Philadelphia. 
Jack was planning to attend with 
his girlfriend, Catherine, whom 
he later married. George didn't 
have a girlfriend, so Jack intro¬ 
duced him to Catherine's sister, 
Helen, and the foursome went to 
Philadelphia. Helen and George 
were married in 1948 and have 
two sons. George's career began 
in the sales department of Procter 
& Gamble's New York office and 
led to a transfer to company 
headquarters in Cincinnati. From 
there, George joined the J. Walter 
Thompson ad agency in Chicago 
and later was transferred to its 
San Francisco office. He is retired 
and lives across the San Francisco 
Bay Bridge in Walnut Creek. 

Mort Lindsey sent a note of 
appreciation for the November 
Class Notes, which were devoted 
to memories of Walter Wager. 
Mort had been in regular contact 
with Walter. Mort's note included 
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an update on a fascinating biogra¬ 
phy, which arrived a few days 
later by surface mail. Mort has 
had a long and illustrious career 
as a composer, conductor, pianist 
and music director in television, 
motion pictures and recordings. 
He won a Grammy and an Emmy 
and spent more than 20 years as 
orchestra leader on the Mew Grif¬ 
fin Show. Mort composed and con¬ 
ducted the music for eight major 
motion pictures and has received 
several gold records. In the past 
two years, he was awarded the 
distinguished alumnus award 
from Teachers College, where he 
earned his doctorate, to add to his 
bachelor's and master's degrees 
from Columbia. Last year, he was 
given the Magic Baton award by 
the Young Musicians Foundation 
of Los Angeles. Mort is an orches- 
trator on recordings for a number 
of artists. 

In fall 1993, he embarked on an 
exciting new career: oil painting. 
Mort paints in a post-Impression- 
ist style; his paintings have met 
with exceptional critical acclaim, 
and some are in the collections of 
Barbra Streisand, Merv Griffin, 
Marvin Hamlisch, Leonard 
Cohen, Burt Bacharach and Jack 
Klugman. Mort has exhibited at 
the Malibu Art Association 
Gallery, the New Masters Gallery 
in Carmel, Calif., and the La 
Quinta Arts Festival. The picture 
that came with his bio is a stun¬ 
ning color reproduction of a cou¬ 
ple under an umbrella in a lovely 
snowy landscape. It will remain 
in the Ralph Lane collection. 

Henry (Rolf) Hecht's new 
bride, Hattie, who attended our 
reunion last June in a wheelchair 
because of neuropathy, is now not 
only walking but folk dancing at 
the senior center in Demarest, N.J. 

Questionnaires have gone out 
to five classmates selected at ran¬ 
dom or mentioned by the few 
who have responded. One sad 
response from the five sent out for 
this issue came from Therese 
Arnold, presumably the widow of 
Robert W. Arnold, who passed 
away on March 6,2001. Our con¬ 
dolences go to the Arnold family. 

On the subject of non-respons¬ 
es, it would be appreciated if we 
heard from or about Ronald Bur¬ 
ton, Robert Klika and William 
Rumage, all of whom were sent 
questionnaires for the January 
issue; and Frederick DePuy, Ted 
Jackson and James Vreeland, all 
of whom were sent questionnaires 
for this issue. For the next issue, 
questionnaires are being sent to 
Harry Allison, Joseph Casterline, 
George Cytroen, John Guck and 
Peter Kaskell. Again, these were 
chosen at random; it will be 
appreciated if all respond. 


REUNION JUNE 2-5 

Clarence W. Sickles 
57 Barn Owl Dr. 
Hackettstown, NJ 07840 

cct@columbia.edu 

Your 60th anniversary reunion 
committee is meeting with Alum¬ 
ni Office staff to plan the big 
event. This is what has been 
determined so far: The reunion 
dates are Thursday (one day ear¬ 
lier than in the past), June 2, to 
Sunday, June 5. The main topic of 
discussion will be "The Future of 
the United Nations." A qualified 
person from the faculty or a U.N. 
representative will be the speaker. 

To commemorate our 60th 
reunion, a $60,000 gift to the Col¬ 
lege has been established as our 
goal. A rough estimate indicates 
200 members of our class as 
potential contributors. The 
Columbia College Fund 52nd Annu¬ 
al Report listed 89 '45ers as con¬ 
tributors. To attain the $60,000 
requires gifts of all kinds. With 
your financial resources motivat¬ 
ed by appreciation to the College 
that enabled you to acquire your 
wealth, in what category of giv¬ 
ing do you find yourself? 

Decent dormitory rooms at 
modest rates will be available for 
those attending reunion. And 
remember that widows of class¬ 
mates are cordially invited. 

William G. Abel and I have 
been sharing thoughts about the 
Ten Commandments as given in 
Exodus 5 and Deuteronomy 20.1 
sent Bill, a student of Hebrew 
Scriptures, a copy of my "The 
New Ten Commandments:" I. 
Honor the source of creation, II. 
Perform by high standards. III. 
Keep your promises and agree¬ 
ments, IV. Plan time for recre¬ 
ation, V. Obey sound authorities, 
VI. Protect others from hurt and 
harm, VII. Live a moral and 
healthful life, VIII. Safeguard the 
property of others, IX. Practice 
honesty and justice, and X. Be 
content with what you have. 

These commandment are "take¬ 
offs" on the Mosaic Ten but are 
not religious per se and, there¬ 
fore, should be allowed to be dis¬ 
played in public place as a moral 
guideline for a society that is ethi¬ 
cally impoverished. Further, they 
are positive and give the directive 
to go forth and "love your neigh¬ 
bor as you love yourself." 

Bill made extensive com¬ 
ments about the commandments 
as a result of his study on the 
scriptures and the history of the 
Mosaic period. Generally, Bill 
preferred the wording of the tra¬ 
ditional commandments (ques¬ 
tion about this to be dealt with 
in the next column), but he liked 



my seventh, ninth and 10th 
commandments. 

Are you aware that Columbia 
is planning to extend the campus 
with new buildings on each end 
of the 11.3 acre grounds in Morn- 
ingside Heights, near the Cathe¬ 
dral of St. John the Divine? The 
project is extensive, although it is 
not clear if the buildings are to be 
residential or institutional. 

Those arbitrarily selected for 
honorable mention are Peter A. 
Butrey of Lorain, Ohio; Joseph I. 
Fradin of Buffalo, N.Y.; Herman 
Levy of Phoenix.; and Alvin M. 
Zucker of Mt. Laurel, N.J. May 
we hear from or about these 
honorees? 
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Henry S. Coleman 

PO Box 1283 

New Canaan, CT 06840 


deanharryc@optonline.net 


Gus Sapega was so surprised to 
get an e-mail from me that he 
wrote immediately to assure me 
that someone reads the column. 
He and his wife, Margaret, are 
very happy with their move to 
Essex Junction, Vt., and he 
enclosed a beautiful picture of 
the fall colors. They have trav¬ 
eled a bit and have found an 
Elderhostel program a few miles 
away that offers lectures and 
day trips. 

Joe Foa sent a wonderful letter 
from Montgomery, Texas. He had 
seen his name in Jake Israel's let¬ 
ter and thought he should check 
in. "I was married in 1949 and 
moved to Long Island but com¬ 
muted daily to Manhattan on the 
L.I.R.R. My first wife passed 
away in 1983 from emphysema, 
and I then married Roberta, an 
Irish-born girl to whom I have 
been wedded for 21 years. I had 
five children from my first mar¬ 
riage, four girls and one boy, 
who has since passed away. Two 
of my daughters live in the 
Houston area and were instru¬ 
mental in presenting the merits 
of moving to Texas. This is 
known as the proverbial 'snow 
job' but be that as it may, we are 
here. My eldest daughter has 
been a school teacher for more 
than 30 years and is married to a 
school teacher. They have two 
children, one of whom is mar¬ 
ried, has two children and made 
her mother a grandmother and 
me a great-grandfather. 

"The other, also a Texas resi¬ 
dent, is a senior administrator for 
a national health provider. She 
has been married for more than 
29 years and has two daughters 
attending college in Texas. My 
third daughter lives in the Finger 
Lakes (N.Y.) region. She is mar¬ 


ried, has two children, is a grand¬ 
mother and is content being a 
homemaker. The baby of the 
family lives in Phoenix, is a well- 
known pediatrician and is mar¬ 
ried with two daughters about to 
enter college. 

"When I left Columbia and the 
Navy, I worked in the insurance 
industry for several years and 
ultimately became an assistant 
v.p. for AIG in New York. I then 
spent a few years in the executive 
search business in Manhattan 
until 1987, when we moved to 
Texas. My retirement lasted two 
months, six days and five hours. 
The boredom and the shuttle 
between the refrigerator and the 
couch were taxing and 'weigh¬ 
ing' heavily on me, so I went 
back to work, this time in the real 
estate business, particularly in 
the resale of timeshares. I work 
every day from 7 a.m. until 3 
p.m., Saturdays included. It 
keeps me busy, it is fun to be 
with young people and most of 
all, I am not vegetating. I will be 
79 soon and made a promise to 
retire by my 80th, but if God 
allows me to continue, I may 
well break that promise." 

(Correspondent's note: If I read 
Joe's letter carefully, it seems that 
he has three great-grandchildren. 

If this is so, he may be winning 
the championship. Let's hear from 
some other contestants.) 

Larry Jukofsky insists that 
Jake Israel had gotten his Liv¬ 
ingston rooms mixed up. Larry 
states that he was in 712 and 
brags that one could make dates 
with the St. Luke's nurses across 
the street by spelling out pan¬ 
tomime letters. Larry also brags 
about his great-grandson, who he 
hopes turns out to be Columbia 
material. Larry's wife, Betsy, is 
one of Jim Eliasoph's widow's 
(Sarah) best friends. Betsy writes 
a garden column for their news¬ 
paper, golfs, cooks, lectures and 
looks younger than she did 55 
years ago. Their daughter, Diane, 
lives with her husband in Costa 
Rica; they represent the Rain For¬ 
est Alliance in Central and South 
America. Son Michael is in busi¬ 
ness in Hilton Head and was a 
Citadel graduate in engineering. 
Larry ends his letter, "As senility 
sets in, I am starting to think 
about things I did in the past 
more often and in more vivid 
detail. I couldn't tell you what I 
had for breakfast yesterday, 
though." 

Howard Clifford checked in 
from Little Hone, Colo., where he 
is running rodeos for miniature 
ponies. Howard is pleased to see 
more great-grandchildren show¬ 
ing up in the class and hopes that 
this is only the beginning. 
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George W. Cooper 
170 Eden Rd. 

Stamford, CT 06907-1007 
cct@columbia.edu 

My family and I vacationed in 
Germany December 10-January 
14. A last-minute e-mail came 
from Bert Sussman: "Updating 
from Maui: Our talk show on sta¬ 
tion KAOI, which is the strongest 
AM signal on the island, airs on 
Thursday afternoons. My wife, 
Shirley, and I analyze the week's 
news using The New York Times, 
The Washington Post, Business 
Week, Columbia Journalism Review 
and so forth as sources. Being as 
modest as possible, we do as 
good a job as PBS's Washington 
Week. During the political cam¬ 
paign, as is our policy, we tried 
to be as non-partisan as possible. 
However, the simple recital of 
facts again and again made us 
sound anti-Bush administration. 
We only have one hour on the air 
— half of which we usually 
devote to local big shots — so we 
can't pretend to have neutralized 
Rush Limbaugh, who is on the 
same station every day. But Con¬ 
fucius says ... Aloha." 
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Durham Caldwell 

15 Ashland Ave. 
Springfield, MA 
01119-2701 


durham-c@att.net 


Art historian Marshall E. Mount 
is off to Africa again, this time 
with a $30,000 George T. Dorsch 
Fellowship from the Fashion 
Institute of Technology, a divi¬ 
sion of SUNY. Marshall has been 
an adjunct assistant professor in 
the art history department at FIT 
since 1982 after teaching and 


years as a real estate broker with 
my own office in Riverdale, over¬ 
looking Baker Field. My office 
assembled the sites for most of 
the apartment houses overlook¬ 
ing the field. I always thought it 
would be better if developed for 
housing." John and his wife of 48 
years, the former Betsy Loughran, 
have four children and six grand¬ 
children. He notes, "I remember 
my days at Columbia with plea¬ 
sure and satisfaction. It was a 
wonderful experience." 

Eric Schellin inquires from 
McLean, Va.: "Whatever hap¬ 
pened to Mark Van Doren's flirta¬ 
tion with a political issue concern¬ 
ing a truly Federalist World 
Confederation taking us way 
beyond the United Nations?" Any 
informed readers out there? Eric 
has searched, without success, for 
books by sociology professor 
William Casey, whose course was 
known to generations of College 
undergrads as "Caseyology." Did 
Professor Casey write books? 

Identified in the program as 
"American jazz master pianist," 
Dick Hyman received a rave 
review in the St. Petersburg Times 
for a September concert at St. 
Pete's Palladium Theater. 
Nothing unusual about that. 
What was unusual was that the 
concert was the first on the Pal¬ 
ladium's new Steinway grand 
piano, that the piano was pre¬ 
sented to the Palladium by 
admirers of the community the¬ 
ater's founding executive direc¬ 
tor Paul Stavros and given in his 
name, and that Paul is the son of 
Gus A. Stavros. 

Times critic John Fleming 
wrote: "Hyman, an unpretentious 
but commanding performer, 
began with sparkling arrange¬ 
ments of the Gershwins' 'S Won- 


Art historian Marshall E. Mount ’48 is off to Africa with a 
$30,000 George T. Dorsch Fellowship from the Fashion 
Institute of Technology. 


serving as chair of art history 
departments at Finch University 
and at the University of Benin in 
Nigeria. He will use the grant to 
examine changes in art's role in 
the Grasslands area of Southwest 
Cameroon. 

Among Marshall's previous 
honors are Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion Fellowships for research in 
Europe and sub-Saharan Africa. 
He received his doctorate in art 
history from Columbia in 1966. 
Marshall wrote African Art: The 
Years Since 1920. 

John Moran is "in good health 
and spirit and enjoying the Jersey 
Shore." He writes from Margate, 
N.J.: "I recently retired after 50 


derful and Someone to Watch Over 
Me. At 77, he is an incredibly 
nimble player, displaying unerr¬ 
ing marksmanship in fleet runs in 
another Gershwin standard, A 
Foggy Day (in London Town). A 
highlight was his probing rendi¬ 
tion of Sondheim's melancholy 
classic. Pretty Women. 

"The nine-foot Steinway 
almost seemed to play itself in 
his effortless style, even in a 
daunting piece of pianistic tech¬ 
nique like Waller's Handful of 
Keys ... Hyman hauled out 
delightful music from off the 
beaten track, including a novelty 
piece called Southern Charms and 
his goodbye and good riddance 


to Hurricane Ivan, Gone With the 
Wind, which was not the theme 
from the movie but an old pop 
song ... Hyman took requests, 
including a complex yet totally 
spontaneous version of Kurt 
Weill's September Song. Playing of 
such verve and grace provided a 
fitting benediction for the Palla¬ 
dium's new piano." 

And why not? Dick helped the 
Palladium select the piano at the 
Steinway factory. "When you 
choose a piano," he told the 
Times, "it's something like choos¬ 
ing a bride." During the concert, 
Dick introduced his wife, Julia, in 
the front row, before playing 
Sondheim's You Must Meet My 
Wife. Gus is on the board of 
trustees of the Palladium, a com¬ 
munity performing arts venue 
that Paul co-founded, and served 
six years as unpaid executive 
director. 

Although he retired 15 years 
ago as head of the largest busi¬ 
ness forms manufacturer in the 
south, Gus still is active as chair¬ 
man of Pelam Investments of St. 
Petersburg and on myriad civic 
fronts. In May 2002, he started a 
program for fifth and eighth 
graders in Pinellas County called 
Enterprise Village and Finance 
Park. As Gus explains, "More 
than 31,000 students annually 
learn about entrepreneurship, 
consumerism, fiscal responsibili¬ 
ty and ethics. It has been so suc¬ 
cessful that we signed an agree¬ 
ment with Junior Achievement 
Worldwide to build Enterprise 
Villages and Finance Parks 
throughout the U.S. and the 
world — there already is one in 
Japan and [they are being built] 
in Seattle; St. Louis; Wilmington, 
Del.; Tampa; and Davenport, 
Iowa." 

Gus continues to add to his 
impressive list of civic awards. 
Among the latest: Service to 
Mankind Award presented by 
the Bicentennial Sertoma Club 
and the Marcia P. Hoffman Arts 
Education Award. But so far, no 
one has given a piano in his 
name — son Paul is ahead of the 
old man in that regard. 
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John Weaver 

2639 E. 11th St. 
Brooklyn, NY 11235 


wudchpr@verizon.net 


It has been some time since I had 
word from classmates. The tech¬ 
nological demons having invaded 
my computer, I have not yet been 
able to fulfill my threatened e- 
mail onslaught (see the January 
issue). These notes had to meet a 
January 6 deadline, and our 
CC'05 son was not home for 


midyear break until January 5 to 
straighten out my computer woes. 

I do know, from earlier corre¬ 
spondence with our class presi¬ 
dent, Fred Berman, that we want 
to arouse enthusiasm for a group 
effort to meet and enjoy Dean's 
Day (Saturday, April 9, on cam¬ 
pus). You will receive information 
from the College regarding the 
event, and I expect that there will 
be personal communication from 
Fred as the date approaches. 

Until next time, when I am con¬ 
fident the demons in my e-mail 
program will have been exorcised, 
I remain your loyal correspon¬ 
dent, eagerly awaiting your pre¬ 
cious communications. 


REUNION JUNE 2-5 



Mario Palmieri 

33 Lakeview Ave. W. 
Cortlandt Manor, NY 
10567 


mapal@bestweb .net 


Our 55-year reunion will take place 
in less than three months on June 
2-5. You will receive (or perhaps 
already have received) complete 
details in the reunion brochure sent 
by the Alumni Office. Some events 
will be for all reunion classes but 
some will be only for our class. 

Your class reunion committee 
(now augmented by Mike Loeb) 
has been meeting and is design¬ 
ing a program that will provide 
ample opportunity for you to 
spend quality time with College 
buddies. The next such get- 
together won't occur for five 
years. Let's make this the best 
reunion ever: Gaudeamus igiturl 

Jim Chenoweth, who can be 
counted among the last of the 
United States' frontier marshals, 
has published a book about his 
experiences in that segment of 
law enforcement. Jim was chief 
deputy U.S. marshal for one of 
the four judicial divisions in the 
Territory of Alaska (see photo). 
After Alaska was granted state¬ 
hood, he was retained as chief 
deputy for the state, which had 
become a single judicial district. 
"The frontier marshals in Alaska 
were the last of their breed," notes 
Jim, and they did it all, equally 
adept at hunting murderers in the 
bush, catching drug smugglers or 
testifying as ballistics or finger¬ 
print experts. Jim's book, Down 
Darkness Wide: U.S. Marshals and 
the Last Frontier, is their story. It 
can be ordered online: www. 
publishamerica.com/books/7245. 

The latest couple to inform us 
of their golden wedding anniver¬ 
sary is Mary and Arry Roussos. 
Mary and Arry celebrated with 
family at their home at Lake 
Waynoka, Sardinia, Ohio. 
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George Koplinka 

75 Chelsea Rd. 

White Plains, NY 10603 


desiah@aol.com 


Nis Petersen is a regular at the 
annual Alexander Hamilton Award 
Dinner. He was not able to attend 
the most recent one (November) 
because that day he underwent a 
medical procedure to check his cir¬ 
culation system for blockages. To 
quote Nis, "Don't have it done. It 
was like Civil War surgery without 
anesthesia!" Nevertheless, Nis 
recovered quickly enough to attend 
Thanksgiving services at St. 

Thomas and enjoy a pleasant lunch 
at Bice: chicken paillard, a divine 
glass of Veuve Cliquot champagne 
and a double espresso, all in cele¬ 
bration of one of his best former 
students studying for the Episcopal 
priesthood. 

Tom Heyman forwarded an e- 
mail concerning a Daily News arti¬ 
cle addressing "free expression" 
on the Columbia campus and the 
administration's probing of 
alleged student intimidation. To 
discuss this subject, contact Tom: 
tom@tmheyman.com. 

Jim Lowe issued a follow-up 
report on the return of the ROTC to 
campus. The University Senate will 
vote on the issue at the end of the 
academic year. Sean Wilkes '06 is 
the College student leading the 
advocates for the return. Jim recom¬ 
mends a letter-writing campaign to 
University administrators, includ¬ 
ing the president and provost, as 
the best way to show support for 
the move. For additional informa¬ 
tion on Columbia's Task Force, see 
www.advocatesforrotc.org. 

A1 Byra sold his home in Para- 
mus and moved to an apartment 
at 20 Valley Ave., Apt. E3, West- 
wood, NJ 07675. He can be 
reached by phone, 201-664-2931, 
or fax, 201-664-8137. 

Stanley Schachter, our Florida 
intelligence agent, reported that 
Gerry Evans and his wife, Anne, 
completed a cruise around South 
America last fall. They enjoyed it 
so much that they are planning 
another one this spring on the 
QE2, which will take them around 
the world. Stay tuned for a full 
report later this year. 

Lester Tanzer, a longtime edi¬ 
tor at U.S. News and World Report, 
died on December 8. Classmates 
will remember his many campus 
activities: Spectator, Jester, intra¬ 
mural sports and Tau Epsilon Phi. 
We extend our sympathy to his 
wife, Marlene, and sons, Jeffrey, 
Andrew, Stephen and Murray. 
Condolences may be sent to Mar¬ 
lene at 4859 N. 30th St., Arlington, 
VA 22207-2715. [Editor's note: 

Please see Obituaries.] 

The Alumni Office notified us 


of the death of Edwin L. Stillman 
of Levittown, N.Y., on August 13. 
No details are available. 

Reminder: Dean's Day is Satur¬ 
day, April 9. Our class is always 
well-represented at this annual 
event on Momingside campus. 
Mark your calendar now. Also, 
should we be planning for the 
55th reunion, to be held in 2006? 

It takes a lot of effort and a good- 
sized committee to produce a suc¬ 
cessful event. Send in your ideas. 

The 2003-2004 Columbia College 
Fund 52nd Annual Report shows 
that our class had the fewest num¬ 
ber of donors (119) of all the 1950s 
classes. In addition, we were not 
far from the bottom in total gifts, 
with $134,307. Surely, we can do 
better at our stage in life. There are 
338 members in our class. If an 
additional 119 agree to make gifts, 
we can double our total contribu¬ 
tions. Let's all think about this 
when the envelope arrives or we 
get a friendly phone reminder. 

We are proud of our Columbia 
education. Another way to help is 
to establish a charitable gift annu¬ 
ity fund at Columbia. President 
Lee C. Bollinger recently wrote 
that one of our classmates had 
done that. Indeed, there are many 
ways to help future Columbians. 

CCT likes to print quality pho¬ 
tos of classmates doing notable 
things, receiving awards or just 
getting together in groups. Let me 
know what you have. Don't for¬ 
get to send e-mail with news 
about yourself or classmates. 


Arthur Ingerman 

43 Henry St. 

Brooklyn, NY 11201-1702 
rosaling@aol.com 

It was early January when I sub¬ 
mitted this copy, and '52ers 
apparently still were shaking off 
the residue of year-end partying 
and holiday travel, leaving my 
collection of reporting items par¬ 
ticularly anemic. As the New Year 
rumbles into activity, I expect an 
outpouring of interesting events 
from our '52 brethren to comment 
on and appreciate. 

For now, I offer the following for 
my faithful readers, and I promise 
a fuller agenda of activities for next 
issue: Martin Finkel, our twinkle- 
toes dance escort, will begin his 
50th year in the practice of medi¬ 
cine (GI division) in July and has 
no intention of slowing down. 

Bob Kandel, my illustrious 
predecessor at this desk, contin¬ 
ues his travels with trips to the 
United Kingdom to visit his wife 
Ev's family and a visit with Dick 
Pittenger and Eileen on Cape 
Cod. Bob does volunteer work 
with senior citizens who are 




Jim Chenoweth '50 (center) waits to practice his marksmanship 
at a firing range near Anchorage, Alaska, in 1956, along with two 
other deputy U.S. marshals. 
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learning computer skills. 

Arthur Lyons still sees patients 
in office consultations after 40 
years of neurosurgical practice 
on the West Coast. He now wel¬ 
comes time for traveling, recently 
indulging his passion for old 
medical textbooks on a month's 
sojourn in Italy. Arthur boasts of 
a 2-year-old granddaughter and 
has promised to attend our 55th 
reunion. We'll hold you to it, 
Arthur. 

News of the passing of Robert 
W. Bucher of Tenafly, N.J., last 
January has reached my desk, and 
we note it with sadness. 

Your faithful reporter flew to 
Puerto Vallarta a few months ago 
for a sentimental reunion with the 
Ingerman children and grandchil¬ 
dren on the West Coast (now 
seven). We speak of them as 
"Ingerman Family West." 

More specifics are forthcoming 
in our next issue. Call, write, e- 
mail, but find a way to communi¬ 
cate. I'm hungry for your input. 



Lew Robins 

1221 Stratfield Rd. 
Fairfield, CT 06825 


lewrobins@aol.com 


David Miller, who married Renee 
in 1949 and has four children and 
seven grandchildren, is an associ¬ 
ate clinical professor at Harvard 
Medical School. David was chief 
of ophthalmology at Beth Israel 
Hospital in Boston from 1970-90 
and has been teaching and doing 
research at Harvard since 1970. 

He loves teaching and said that 
the only way he'll stop is when 
he's carried out of the classroom. 


What is fascinating about 
David's career is how he discov¬ 
ered a drug that has been used in 
more than 30 million eye opera¬ 
tions worldwide. Here's the story: 
A fellow faculty member at Har¬ 
vard had discovered that the 
combs of red roosters are filled 
with a jelly that has unique prop¬ 
erties. After the drug was synthe¬ 
sized, a Swiss company, Pharma¬ 
cia, began to market the drug as a 
way to help animals with arthritis. 
David was intrigued by the possi¬ 
bility that the drug could be help¬ 
ful during eye surgery. While it is 
very thick, it can be squirted 
through the smallest needle. Some¬ 
how, nature made the rooster's 
jelly so that it changes its viscosity 
to fit. As a result of successfully 
marketing the drug, Pharmacia 
was sold to one of American's 
largest drug companies for more 
than $60 million. Today, doctors do 
not perform major eye surgery 
without using "Healon." 

Recently, David has been collab¬ 
orating with an MIT colleague to 
develop an instrument to replace 
the microscopes that surgeons use 
in eye surgery. The device has two 
cameras that provide a three- 
dimensional picture of the eye on a 
computer screen, which enables 
the doctor to enlarge and enhance 
the image during surgery. In addi¬ 
tion, if fire surgeon wants to see 
how others perform a procedure, 
the device will enable that. David 
is hoping to attract venture capital 
to bring this revolutionary device 
to market. He can be reached at 
617-232-6789. 

Classmates who read this col¬ 
umn keep asking for information 
about you. Won't you please alle- 
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viate their anxiety by phoning me 
at 203-472-6961? I'd enjoy hearing 
from you and passing on your 
wonderful stories in upcoming 
issues. 
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Howard Falberg 

13710 Paseo Bonita 
Poway, CA 92064 


westmontgr@aol.com 


Someone once said (I think it was 
me), "Great reunions beget other 
great reunions." With more than 
130 classmates attending our 50th, 
plus the fact that many class 
members remember with fond¬ 
ness our 25th and 45th anniver¬ 
sary gatherings at Arden House, 
we are planning a 51st reunion at 
Arden House for October 28-30, 
2005. If you have never been to 
Arden House, particularly in the 
fall, you are in for a treat; it is 
beautiful and bucolic. It is in 
Orange County, about one hour 
from NYC. Arden House proba¬ 
bly was one of our "beloved" 

(OK, it was a quick courtship and 
honeymoon) President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower's major achievements 
while at Columbia, as he con¬ 
vinced the Harriman family to 
donate their estate to Columbia. 

While notices soon will go out, 
the important news is that we need 
a showing of how many members 
of "The Class of Destiny" will par¬ 
ticipate in a program that will 
include camaraderie and favorite 
faculty members. We need a $300 
deposit per person (spouses, etc., 
are invited) ASAP, which is refund¬ 
able up to July 1. This is necessary 
because we need some indication 
that we will have a sufficient num¬ 
ber of attendees. Please send 


Submit Your 
Photo! 

CCT is happy to run high- 
quality photos of alumni 
gatherings, weddings and 
so forth. Photos may be 
print or digital (minimum 
600 dpi jpeg). Please 
include the name of the 
event, date, location and 
full names and class years 
of everyone pictured, as 
well as a photographer 
credit, if appropriate. 

Send photo and caption infor¬ 
mation to Class Notes Editor, 
Columbia College Today, 475 
Riverside Dr., Ste 917, New 
York, NY 10115-0998 or 
cct@columbia.edu. 


checks to Dr. Amiel Rudavsky, 10 
Rivercrest Rd., Bronx, NY 10471. 
You can contact him at 212-737- 
4111 or arudavsky@aol.com. 

Looking to the future, Colum¬ 
bia is a "hot ticket" in this part of 
the country. This year, we have 
nearly 300 applicants from San 
Diego alone. The figures were 
quite different in our day. 

I wish you much health and 
happiness and hope to see you 
next fall. 
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Gerald Sherwin 

181 E. 73rd St., Apt. 6A 
New York, NY 10021 


gs481@jrmo.com 


A lot of interesting Columbia-relat¬ 
ed things are happening on- and 
off-campus. This year, the College 
and the Engineering School had 
the largest-ever number of early 
decision applicants, with the Col¬ 
lege up 14 percent and Engineer¬ 
ing up 7 percent, and it looks like 
the regular decision pool for the 
Class of 2009 (whew!) may 
approach these figures. How high 
will the numbers go? Speaking of 
growth, the Chronicle of Higher Edu¬ 
cation announced the list of the 
most expensive colleges in Ameri¬ 
ca. Columbia ranked ninth. Tuition 
rose 6 percent at private colleges 
and universities nationwide. How 
much did we pay per credit? 

The Class of '55 Scholarship 
was awarded this past year to Jef¬ 
frey Yanez '07. The impressive 
young man from New York City 
met several of our classmates at 
the annual Scholarship Reception 
held in November in Lerner's 
Roone Arledge ['52] auditorium. 

On the athletics side, the Colum¬ 
bia men's basketball team played in 
the Holiday Festival at Madison 
Square Garden (the first time since 
the late 1980s). The Lions lost by 10 
points to nationally ranked North 
Carolina State and then won the 
consolation game against Canisius 
before a raucous cheering section of 
Columbia fans. We're getting there. 

An amazing story comes from 
one of the less publicized sports — 
women's cross country. This team 
finished 13th out of 31 at the 
NCAA Cross Country Champi¬ 
onships. The Lions were led by 
third-place finisher Caroline Bier- 
baum '06, who's from New York 
City. (See January, page 13.) 

The 50th reunion is approach¬ 
ing, and events have occurred, 
with others being planned, to con¬ 
tinue the momentum that will 
make our June 2-5 gathering the 
best 50th ever. Allen Hyman host¬ 
ed a well-attended "grandfather" 
get-together with members of the 
Class of 2005, and a dinner was 


held at Faculty House where mem¬ 
bers of both classes exchanged sto¬ 
ries, bon mots and SAT scores and 
discussed the differences between 
"way back when" and now. Those 
involved in the gatherings this year 
and last include Ron McPhee, 
Richard Ascher, Alan Sloate, 
Berish Strauch, Stan Blumberg, 
Bob Brown, Anthony Viscusi and 
Roland Plottel, among others. 

Many classmates socialized and 
talked about the good old days and 
the good new days a few months 
ago at a class reception held at the 
Columbia Club. Attendees includ¬ 
ed many locals: Larry Balfus, 
Alfred Gollomp, Jay Joseph, Stu 
Kaback, Aaron Preiser, Don 
Laufer, Gordon Silverman, Bob 
Schiff, Ed Siegel, Ezra Levin, 

Herb Cohen, Paul Mitchell, Dick 
Kuhn, A1 Martz, Jim Gherardi 
and Bob Hanson. Bob will be con¬ 
tacting former crew guys to get 
them to attend the 50th. We know 
that Bob Banz (Florida), Dan 
Hovey (upstate New York), Bill 
Mink, George Kaplan and Alan 
Pasternak (all Northern California) 
will be coming east in early June. 
Others we have not heard from yet 
are Terry Doremus (New Jersey), 
Manfred Spengler (Virginia) and 
Gary Janney (Oregon). Where is 
John LaRosa? Everyone will be 
kept apprised about special Col¬ 
lege and Class events during the 
next few months, including a night 
at the Varsity Show in late April. 
(Take note, Dave Stevens, Lew 
Band and Bob Brown.) 

The reunion attendance list is 
growing. The latest notables who 
have indicated they will take part 
are Gene Heller, Bemie Schwartz, 
Chuck Solomon and Jules Rosen¬ 
berg (Long Island), Paul Frank 
(Connecticut), Herb Gardner 
(NYC), Jeff Broido (San Diego), 
George Stark (Cleveland) and 
George Christie (North Carolina). 
Bill Epstein will be contacting 
Matt Loonin (San Diego) and 
Chauncy Hare (San Francisco) to 
get their commitment. 

Abbie Leban (Wilmington, 
Del.) has completed negotiating 
himself into a challenging situa¬ 
tion with a new firm. Abbie feels 
that he is going to enjoy the next 
few years. 

There will be a couple of key 
events held at our reunion that are 
firsts and will only be for our class: 
Spedal tours of the newly renovat¬ 
ed Museum of Modem Art and the 
Metropolitan Museum will take 
place on Friday of the momentous 
weekend. The outings will be fol¬ 
lowed by lunch near campus. After 
these activities, the class will 
receive a special "Overview of 
Columbia's Manhattanville Pro¬ 
ject" (expansion north and west of 
Columbia) by Jeremiah Stoldt, 


director of campus planning, facili¬ 
ties management. 

Brilliant and incorrigible Class of 
'55. The time is getting closer. The 
plans are falling into place. Get 
your rest and nourishment now as 
we head toward the big event in 
June. Columbia awaits you. 

Love to all! Everywhere! 



Alan N. Miller 

257 Central Park West, 
Apt. 9D 

New York, NY 10024 


oldocal@aol.com 


A positive thought — there is more 
daylight each day. Can spring be 
far behind? 

On a more serious but fun note, 
we have resumed our interactions 
with the Class of 2006 as "grand¬ 
fathers." We met for dinner and 
conversation at Faculty House in 
early December, and six of us — 
Mike Spett, Bob Siroty, Steve 
Easton, Dan Link, Harry 
Schwartz and I — had a great 
time with seven 2006ers. 

Our next get-together was a 
February 5 basketball game 
against Brown, with a pre-game 
reception. I'm happy to say that 
our team is looking pretty good; 
the games are fun and in much 
better surroundings than we had 
— remember the old, dingy gym? 

Now for reunion planning. The 
"Big 50," in 2006, will be Thurs¬ 
day, June 1-Sunday, June 4, so 
mark your calendars. 

Unfortunately, Bob Clew, who 
sang so well with his Sigma Chi 
brothers, Vic Levin and me, at the 
last reunion, died on September 11. 
His wife sent me a note indicating 
that he had been looking forward 
to a repeat performance at the 50th. 
We all will need to sing a little 
louder in his memory. [Editor's note, 
see January's Obituaries, page 35.] 

We held an informal reunion 
planning meeting at my apart¬ 
ment, which was filled to capacity, 
in December. Attending were 
Maurice Klein, Michael Spett, 
Alan Press, Dan Link, Ed 
Botwinick, Buzz Paaswell, Mark 
Novick, Don Morris, Art Salzfass, 
Leonard Wolfe, Nick Coch and 
Larry Gitten. Enjoying Carnegie 
Deli sandwiches, we accomplished 
something, a minor miracle con¬ 
sidering the multiple conversa¬ 
tions going on. Iconoclastic 
Columbians were never known for 
an orderly approach to anything, 
including the band at football 
games or ROTC marching. Being 
considered are a boat ride around 
Manhattan on Friday night with 
dinner and dancing (Alan Press 
and Mark Novick will research 
this), and we will try to reserve 
Low Rotunda for Saturday night. 
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Ed and Art Salzfass have sent 
interesting suggestions for reunion 
activities. Art is in charge of orga¬ 
nizing a women's committee to 
find out what the women would 
like in a reunion. I would not dare 
speak for the better half; Judy 
Klein has expressed interest and 
will be invited to our next meet¬ 
ing. Also interested is Vicki 
Botwinick. I hope many other 
women will become interested in 
reunion planning. 

Buzz Paaswell was mentioned 
in The New York Times. As a trans¬ 
portation expert and MTA consul¬ 
tant, he is appalled at the lack of 
government support for mass tran¬ 
sit. As a non-expert, I agree and 
support this to include funding for 
rail transportation. Bob Silverberg, 
who started writing science fiction 
as a College sophomore, is now a 


visit my niece (Sacramento) and 
nephew (Berkeley), I had lunch in 
Berkeley with Eloise and John 
Norton. John has retired from urol¬ 
ogy practice. In December, I met 
Marty Fisher for an afternoon 
snack at a shopping center near my 
home in Northern Virginia. He and 
Doris were in the area visiting chil¬ 
dren, grandchildren and friends. 

Bill Schwartzman sent a note 
about a deceased classmate: 
"David Kassoy and I were about 
as close as any two Columbia Col¬ 
lege alumni could be. Our roots 
extended to the sand and grass 
lots near P.S. 114, where we played 
baseball and football. We were not 
streamlined to a three years in 
two' program at P.S. 82, where so 
many of our [P.S.] 114 classmates 
attended. Rather, we went directly 
from [P.S.] 114 to P.S. 73 where, in 


John Wellington ’57, having retired five years ago, has 
maintained a small consulting business in education 
management and fund raising. 


grandmaster of the Science Fiction 
Writers of America. This is only the 
20 th time this award has been 
given, and Bob joins the famous 
company of Isaac Asimov, Ray 
Bradbury, Arthur C. Clarke and 
Robert A. Heinlein. I also received 
a note from Jay Martin in Clare¬ 
mont, Calif., who is doing well. 

So, guys, keep the 50th in your 
plans — a must-do — and ladies, 
we want your input. Our plan¬ 
ning committee is open to all, and 
planning is flexible, in a disorder¬ 
ly way, and we need all the help 
we can get. Don't be bashful. 

As always, here is wishing you 
health, happiness, some wealth, 
caring children and extraordinary 
grandchildren. Please keep in 
touch: phone, 212-712-2369, fax, 
212-875-0955, oldocal@aol.com 
(identify yourself as a classmate, 
or you get deleted). 

Love, to all. 



Herman Levy 

7322 Rockford Dr. 
Falls Church, VA 
22043-2931 


hdlleditor@aol.com 


On November 19, David Kinne 
gave a tour of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art for about 30 mem¬ 
bers of the Class of 2007. Kathryn 
Wittner, assistant dean of student 
affairs, organized the tour. Marty 
Fisher joined the group, his third 
with Dave, and "enjoyed seeing 
the reaction of the Class of '07." 

While in the Bay Area in Nov¬ 
ember to attend the fall meetings of 
the American Bar Association Sec¬ 
tion of Public Contract Law and to 


the seventh and eighth elementary 
school years, we sat next to each 
other. From P.S. 73, we separated 
to Taft H.S. (for David) and Bronx 
H.S. of Science (for me). 

"We didn't see much of each 
other until the first registration day 
of our freshman year at Columbia 
College in September 1953. Need¬ 
ing to make a pressured decision as 
to what dormitory room we would 
take, we looked at each other for 
seconds, saw a faint hope of mutu¬ 
al recognition dating back to 7th 
and 8th grades, and, nodding affir¬ 
matively, agreed to room together 
for the fall semester. Little did we 
know then that we would be 
roommates for the entirety of our 
Columbia College years. Later, I 
attended David's son's bar mitz- 
vah, and we had numerous other 
connections and relationships. We 
both settled on the West Coast. 

"David loved the Navy; [he] 
invited me to lunch with him on a 
destroyer to which he had been 
assigned early in his career. As 
recently as our 45th reunion, he 
introduced me as his 'roomie,' a 
word of warmth and affection and 
a memory that I treasure. David 
loved Columbia and all that it 
offered. Our room was a center- 
piece of class politics, being on the 
mezzanine level, so that our class 
and Student Board presidents] 
could have easy access to our loca¬ 
tion for political (college level, that 
is) shenanigans. David was senior 
class president and a close friend 
of Steve Ronai [Student Board 
president] (also from our West 
Bronx days). Much more could be 
written. Most important [for me] 
to say is: "I shall miss you, David 


— we were like brothers." 

Gene Wagner: "David Kassoy 
was a Renaissance man. He was a 
trained pilot and naval officer as 
well as a senior partner in a major 
law firm in Los Angeles. He 
received many awards for the 
humanitarian causes that he was so 
involved in (member, California 
Attorney General's Commission on 
Racial, Ethnic, Religious and 
Minority Violence (Hate Crimes 
Commission); executive board 
member and a v.p., Los Angeles 
Chapter of American Jewish Com¬ 
mittee; and board member. Pacific 
Rim Institute). There were many 
accomplishments in the legal pro¬ 
fession that he loved. David never 
talked about his professional recog¬ 
nition (chair, Los Angeles County 
Bar Association Subsection on 
Commercial Real Property; execu¬ 
tive board member. Real Estate 
Section, Los Angeles County Bar 
Association; chair and co-chair, 
annual Benjamin Crocker Real 
Estate Law Symposiums, Los 
Angeles County Bar Association; 
judge pro tern, Beverly Hills and 
Los Angeles Municipal Courts). He 
was a leader in his specialty, real 
estate law. Only his clients and 
peers knew how great he was. I 
never knew, and I was one of his 
best friends. He left behind a won¬ 
derful wife, Dorit, whom he loved 
very much. He also left his chil¬ 
dren, Toby and Bill and two grand¬ 
children. I lost the very best friend 
anyone could have. David taught 
me the art of fly fishing. This was a 
sport that was not particularly 
popular in the Bronx, where we 
grew up. We became fanatics and 
traveled the world together for the 
almighty trout. When we weren't 
fishing, [David and Dorit,] Ken Sil¬ 
vers and his wife, Jessica, and my 
wife, Judy, [and I] were inseparable. 
David loved his Super Bowl parties 
and sought out classmates living in 
Los Angeles, always welcoming 
them to his home for his annual 
extravaganza. Everyone looked 
forward to his parties because they 
were fun and he enjoyed being the 
great host he was. 

"For all those he touched, he 
will always be missed." 

Ed Weinstein: "We had our last 
2004 lunch on November 16 at the 
University Club. Attending were 
Paul Zola, Neil McLellan, Joe Dia¬ 
mond, Ron Kushner, Dave Kinne, 
Sal Franchino, John Wellington 
(first time), George Lutz, Marty 
Fisher, Carlos Munoz, Denis 
Frind, Art Meyerson, Bill Smith 
and me. A1 Kass, Tony Vlahides 
and Steve Fybish expressed inter¬ 
est in attending but could not. Dis¬ 
cussion topics included recent hap¬ 
penings in our lives and at 
Columbia, the elections, travel and 
other topics. These lunches are 
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without agenda and intended to 
enable continued contact and good 
fellowship among our class mem¬ 
bers. They are accomplishing that 
objective and have achieved a criti¬ 
cal mass of 14-16 each bimonthly 
meeting. We invite and welcome 
your participation. 

"John Wellington ... and I rep¬ 
resented the class at the Alexan¬ 
der Hamilton Dinner on Novem¬ 
ber 18 at Low Library. 

"We are saddened to report that 
Erich Gruen's wife, Joan, died after 
a long illness. Our condolences ... 
and wishes for peace of mind and 
future happiness to Erich. Should 
you wish to contact him, his e-mail 
is gruene@socrates.berkeley.edu. 

"Neil McLellan and George 
Lutz have agreed to join me as 
Class Agents for the College Fund. 
If you receive a call from them, 
please respond generously. Should 
you care to join this group, please 
call me: 212-688-0442. 

"On December 1, Marty Fisher, 
Marty Brothers, Neil McLellan, 
Paul Zola, Carlos Munoz and I 
attended a dinner at Faculty 
House with six members of the 
Class of '07. We discussed the Core 
and current campus controversies, 
gave career guidance and enjoyed 
each others' company while remi¬ 
niscing about Columbia. This is 
the third such event, and there will 
be more, as we and the undergrad¬ 
uates enjoy the contact." 

Ed received a letter of thanks 
from David Chait '07, president of 
his class: "Thank you so much for 
attending the dinner at Faculty 
House last night and for all of 
your help with the alumni pro¬ 
gramming. All of the students 
who attended the dinner had a 
wonderful time. The CC'57 and 
CC'07 interaction is a valuable 
experience and really builds a 
great sense of Columbia history. 
The stories that you all tell are not 
only interesting and funny, but 
show the common bonds that 
Columbia graduates have. Thanks 
once again, and I look forward to 
seeing you at other events." 

John Wellington, having 
retired five years ago, has main¬ 
tained a small consulting business 
in education management and 
fund raising. "We (Katie Rein¬ 
hardt Wellington and I) spend 
about four months each year in 
Barryville, N.Y., where we main¬ 
tain a small art studio." 


Barry Dickman 

24 Bergen St. 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 
bdesqlaw@aol.com 

Steve Paul proudly reports that 
his son, David '04, graduated 
summa cum laude and Phi Beta 
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Kappa. David was a theatre major 
and directed last year's Varsity 
Show. Steve, who has been 
involved with the entertainment 
scene since his undergraduate 
days as a Blue Note, received his 
Ph.D. in musicology from King's 
College, Cambridge, and has 
worked at various recording and 
broadcasting companies, mostly in 
Europe. His accomplishments 
include winning a Grammy in 
1993 and being appointed profes¬ 
sor of arts management and cul¬ 
tural studies at the U. of Hamburg, 
Germany (which he describes as 
"a dream come true"), as well as 
serving as a visiting professor at 
Riga U., Latvia. Steve interviews 
College applicants from Germany. 
Only three of the 30 Class of '08 
candidates were accepted — how 
many of us would be admitted 
today, he wonders? His wife, 
Brigitte, is a gynecologist. 

Congratulations to Bernie 
Nussbaum on his win in a big 
case: A federal jury came in with 
a $2 billion verdict for Bernie's 
client, Larry Silverstein, the 
owner of the World Trade Center, 
upholding Bernie's contention 
that for insurance purposes, the 
9-11 attack represented two inci¬ 
dents rather than one. 

And to Dave Rothman, on 
receiving a "most generous" grant 
from financier and philanthropist 
George Soros to establish an Insti¬ 
tute on Medicine as a Profession 
and being named its president. Its 
mission will be to make profes¬ 
sionalism a field and a force in 
medicine. The details appear at 
www.imapny.org. The institute 
operates out of P&S, where Dave 
is professor of social medicine. 

And also to Steve Jonas, on 
becoming a fellow of the N.Y. 
Academy of Science, an honor 
awarded last year to only seven of 
the academy's more than 22,000 
members for their "significant 
contributions to science." Steve is 
professor of preventive medicine 
at SUNY Stony Brook and has 
written or co-authored more than 
20 books and published more 
than 135 papers and articles. 

The Class Lunch is held on the 
second Wednesday of every 
month in the Grill Room of the 
Princeton/Columbia Club, 15 W. 
43rd St. ($31 per person). E-mail 
Art Radin if you plan to attend, 
up to the day before: aradin® 
radinglass.com. 



Bennett Miller 

7805 Fox Gate Ct. 
Bethesda, MD 20817 


miller_bennett@yahoo.com 


It is January as I write, but spring 
should be just around the comer 


as you read. At least, I hope so. 
This note has a bit of sweet and a 
bit of sorrow. We lost Bill Sanford 
in September and I learned that 
we lost Bob Sprower in 2002. 

On the sweet side, Jim Thomas 
became a great-grandfather last 
year! I think that is the first great¬ 
grandchild in our class. Does any¬ 
one know of any others? My old¬ 
est grandchild is only 6! 

Jim says, "I look forward to 
Class Notes and enjoy reading 
about College and Engineering 
classmates. When I left New York 
in June 1960 (I was a 3-2 engineer), 
my goal was to be a plant manag¬ 
er at Procter & Gamble. While I 
never reached that goal at P&G, I 
managed the operations for 
Cincinnati Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 
from 1968-87 and a molding plant 
from 1987-90. In 1991,1 started 
my own business as a manufac¬ 
turers' agent representing several 
companies that make packaging 
equipment primarily for the food 
and beverage industries. I have 
found this to be more rewarding 
than working for someone else. I 
have slowed down in the last few 
years, but I retain a core of cus¬ 
tomers and manufacturers to keep 
me as busy as I want to be. 

"My oldest son. Bob, was bom 
when I was at Columbia; some 
who read this were 'uncles' to 
him. He is a radiologist in Birm¬ 
ingham, Ala., with two daughters. 
My next oldest, Barry, was bom 
five months after I graduated 
from Engineering. He is president 
of a manufacturing business in 
Atlanta and has a son and daugh¬ 
ter. My youngest, Beth, lives in 
Cincinnati, and has her own busi¬ 
ness, three sons and a daughter, 
so she has her hands full. I have 
eight grandchildren and one 
great-grandson. 

"Golf, flower gardening, read¬ 
ing and travel keep me occupied 
when I am not working. My wife, 
Jerri, and I have visited Europe, 
Asia, or South America or Central 
America every year in the 19 
years we have been married (I 
proposed to her in a gondola in 
Venice). I try to get in at least 36 
holes of golf weekly March 
through November, and joined 
three others for a Scotland golf 
adventure last year. There is never 
time to be bored. I would enjoy 
hearing from classmates: 
jhtinc@eos.net." 

I wrote to Jim to congratulate 
him on the newest addition to the 
Thomas clan and asked him the 
secret of handling several genera¬ 
tions of kids. He writes: "Being a 
great-grandfather is the same as 
being a grandfather: Spoil them 
for a few hours and then send 
them home." 

Gil Wright and his wife, Diane, 


apologize for missing reunion. 
They were in Florida in June clos¬ 
ing on their new condo in Fort 
Myers, but they enjoyed seeing 
reunion photos and reading 
Steve's speech to our class, posted 
on the Columbia E-Community 
(https:/ / alumni.college.columbia. 
edu/ ecom). Gil and Diane look 
forward to becoming snowbirds 
each winter and seeing the Red 
Sox in spring training games this 
time of year. Gil retired in 1993 
from the National Institutes of 
Health in Bethesda, Md., where 
he was a biochemist for 26 years 
and co-authored a number of 
papers on brain receptors. 

Gil and Diane are past presi¬ 
dents of the NIH Toastmasters 
Club, which was recognized by 
Toastmasters International as one 
of the top 10 Toastmasters clubs in 
the world (5,000 clubs) while he 
and Diane were leading the orga¬ 
nization. He says, "I have been 
reading a good bio by my C.C. 
instructor, Rudy Weingartner '50, 
Mostly About Me. One chapter is 
devoted to his time as a C.C. 
instructor, another to when he was 
a student just out of the Navy and 
WWII. Paul Kantor and Michael 
Cohen were in my section." Gil 
sends greetings to classmates. He 
says, "Call me when you are in 
Fort Myers: 239-561-3345.1 can't 
promise that I can get you Red 
Sox tickets, but I'll try!" His e-mail 
is digil@comcast.net. 

From Paul Winick: "After 30 
years of pediatric practice in Hol¬ 
lywood, Fla., I retired five years 
ago. I'm a full professor of clinical 
pediatrics at the University of 
Miami medical school, where I 
teach part-time and do ward 
attending three months a year. In 
addition, I took a number of writ¬ 
ing courses and recently pub¬ 
lished a book. Finding Ruth, avail¬ 
able online at either amazon.com 
or authorhouse.com. [Editor's note: 
See Bookshelf.] It is a focused mem¬ 
oir. I did a reading at Books and 
Books in Coral Gables, Ha., where 
Bill Clinton signed his memoir 
when he was in town. 

"I have been married to 
Dorothy, a Cornell graduate, for 
41 years. Our son, Charles, and 
his wife, Maureen, had adorable 
triplets four months ago, two 
girls and a boy. The smallest at 
birth was 5 lbs. and change. They 
are doing well but require a lot of 
work, not only from the parents, 
but the grandparents, too. Our 
daughter, Ruth, and her hus¬ 
band, Frank, have two children. 
Fortunately, for us, everyone 
lives locally. 

"Sorry we missed reunion, but it 
conflicted with a Columbia trip, a 
week in the Cotswolds. We 
renewed ties with Ed Sills and his 


wife, Joan, who took the same trip 
and have kept in touch since. We 
had a terrific time." 

From Bob Stone: "Now that 
Stan Keller disclosed my exis¬ 
tence in the November issue, it is 
time to add my two cents. After 
33-plus years at IBM and a couple 
with a law firm, I accepted a posi¬ 
tion as v.p. and general counsel for 
a midsize NYSE company. After 
more than five years, I'm still hard 
at work. That's not an excuse, but 
some board meetings and health 
problems (now resolved) got in 
the way of plans to attend the 45th 
reunion. "If still vertical and 
ambulatory, I plan to participate 
when our 50th rolls around. 

"Marcia and I are coming up 
on our 45th anniversary. I cannot 
believe how old my three daugh¬ 
ters are, living in Mercer Island 
(Seattle), Silver Spring, Md., and 
Pleasantville, N.Y. (only 10 min¬ 
utes away) with wonderful hus¬ 
bands and two children each. 

"Marcia dragged me to the 
movies to see the British film Vera 
Drake. If any in the class have seen 
it, I trust I am not the only one 
who thought the actor who played 
Vera's son was the spitting image 
of the young Clive Chajet, who 
sat next to me at the opening ses¬ 
sion of Freshmen Orientation in 
September 1955. Clive, of course, 
was much more handsome." 

As a follow-up to an earlier 
note, I learned that Ralph Wyn- 
drum was elected to be the Insti¬ 
tute for Electrical and Electronic 
Engineers president in 2006. The 
unit he will lead represents the 
interests of close to a quarter-mil- 
lion U.S. IEEE members. The IEEE 
is the world's largest technical 
professional organization. Ralph 
is CEO of Executive Engineering 
Consultants in Fair Haven, N.J., 
and business development direc¬ 
tor of SmartOrg, Inc., focusing on 
R&D portfolio management. Con¬ 
gratulations, Ralph. 

Eric Jakobbson seems to be 
going "in the other direction from 
retirement. In addition to my per¬ 
manent position at the University 
of Illinois, I am on leave to the 
National Institutes of Health, 
where I am director of the Center 
for Bioinformatics and Computa¬ 
tional Biology at the National 
Institute of General Medical Sci¬ 
ences and chair of the NIH Bio¬ 
medical Information Science and 
Technology Initiative Consortium. 
We support computational biolo¬ 
gy research across the nation and 
support the building of a national 
biomedical research computing 
infrastructure centered around 
National Centers for Biomedical 
Computing. In my research at Illi¬ 
nois, my work centers on biologi¬ 
cal membranes and membrane 
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Ivan Koota ’60 Goes Home to Brooklyn 


Before The Game, acrylic/canvas (1997) 


Nathan's — Coney island, acrylic/canvas (2002) 


Koota's first solo exhibit, 
"Brooklyn on My Mind," was 
held in April 1996. His painting 
of Ebbets Field, "Before The 
Game," was exhibited at the 
Fenimore Art Museum in Coop- 
erstown, N.Y. In 1999, his rendi¬ 
tion of "Grand Army Plaza" was 
shown at the Fenimore in an 
inclusive survey of New York 
State Folk Art. Koota's most 
extensive show was at the 
Brooklyn Public Library's main 
branch in 2003 and "Grand 
Army Plaza" now is part of the 
library's permanent collection. 
Most recently, Koota exhibited 
his work from October 15, 

2004, through January 16, 2005, 
at Hartwick College. 

Koota invites alumni to visit 
his Delhi studio and see him at 
work. "My subject continues to 
be scenes of Brooklyn, as it 


always has been." If you can't 
get to Delhi, you can appreci¬ 
ate Koota's love affair with 
Brooklyn on his website 
(www.brooklynplaces.com), 
through which he can be con¬ 
tacted. The spare geometry of 
"Dinner at Lundy's Clam Bar," 
the stunning majesty of the 
Russian Orthodox Cathedral in 
Greenpoint reflected in "Cathe¬ 
dral" and the bustling cacopho¬ 
ny of commerce and leisure in 
"Nathan's - Coney island," are 
among his many marvels. 

Reflecting on his second 
career, Koota comments: "Paint¬ 
ing has been a great joy to me. It 
has made retirement from pedi¬ 
atrics so complete, it's like start¬ 
ing a new life." He looks forward 
to attending the upcoming class 
reunion, June 2-5. 

Bob Machleder '60 


I t is said that you can't go 
home again, but that does 
not preclude a sentimen¬ 
tal journey 
to one's 
roots. If you're a 
Brooklynite, you'll 
delight in making 
that trip with Ivan 
Koota '60, and 
even though your 
roots may be 
planted in one of 
the other bor¬ 
oughs or well 
beyond, you'll be 
equally enchant¬ 
ed by Koota's evocation of the 
Brooklyn of his youth in the 
paintings that mark his second 
career. 

Koota is a self-taught artist 
who began painting in 1991 and 
has established himself as a 


successful folk artist after retir¬ 
ing in 1994 from pediatric medi¬ 
cine practice. Working in acrylic 
on canvas and 
employing bold 
colors and an 
unerring eye for 
details, Koota has 
built an oeuvre of 
about 60 city¬ 
scapes that cap¬ 
ture Brooklyn's 
soul. Although he 
and his wife, 
Sharon, live 
upstate in Delhi, 
it is to Brooklyn 
— where he spent the first 26 
years of his life, attended public 
schools and Downstate Medical 
School after Columbia, and met 
his wife at a Brooklyn College 
sorority party — that Koota's 
thoughts ever turn. 


Ivan Koota '60 and his 
wife, Sharon '84 TC, in 
Woodstock, N.Y., in 2003. 


transporters and recently has 
moved in the direction of collabo¬ 
rations with engineers on the 
design of nanoscale devices that 
embody principles of biological 
ion transport. I commute between 
NIH and Illinois almost every 
week, so I am in the air approxi¬ 
mately one day out of every three. 

"Naomi, my wife of 41 years, 
was re-elected to the Illinois State 
House of Representatives by a 27 
percent margin. Naomi represents 
the district that contains the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois and is a champi¬ 
on of education, environmental 
protection and economic growth." 
Somebody on my side of the aisle 
is doing something right! 

We close with a short note from 


Tom Bilbao: "Kathy and I have 
moved from Connecticut to Ten¬ 
nessee. Our home is about 10 
miles from the entrance to the 
Great Smoky Mountain National 
Park. While the move has been 
great, I miss not being able to reg¬ 
ularly attend football games and 
other CU events with Ted Graske 
and George Spelios." 


REUNION JUNE 2-5 



Robert A. Machleder 

330 Madison Ave., 39th FI. 
New York, NY 10017 


rmachleder@aol.com 


Ivan Koota has established him¬ 
self as a successful folk artist after 


retiring in 1994 from the practice 
of pediatric medicine. (For details, 
see box.) Ivan enjoys following 
classmates' updates and looks for¬ 
ward to attending the reunion, 
scheduled for June 2-5. 

Balancing several activities at 
the same time or pursuing several 
careers in succession is hardly 
unusual for members of the class. 
Jerry Schmelzer and Syd Gold¬ 
smith are examples. 

Jerry has been in advertising 
and public relations for 40 years. 
For 32, he has had his own public 
relations firm in Cleveland. At the 
same time, he has owned a profes¬ 
sional hockey team in Columbus, 
Ohio, and was engaged in devel¬ 
oping a four-building historic reno¬ 


vation project in downtown Cleve¬ 
land. Serving a four-year term as 
chairman of the Historic Gateway 
Neighborhood Corp., the locale 
redevelopment corporation, Jerry 
oversaw a $12 million restoration 
that includes residential and retail 
space within a half-block of Jacobs 
Field and Gund Arena, where the 
Cleveland Indians and Cleveland 
Cavaliers play. The project was 
instrumental in transforming an 
area that for 40 years had been 
characterized by disinvestment 
and blight into a vibrant entertain¬ 
ment district in the heart of Cleve¬ 
land. In the past six years, Jerry 
notes with pride, the neighborhood 
has attracted more than $320 mil¬ 
lion in reinvestments. 
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Jerry's civic activities also 
included five years of service as 
chairman of the Mayor's Public 
Relations Advisory Board, a 
group of volunteers from Cleve¬ 
land's media outlets, ad agencies 
and public relations firms. "The 
board," writes Jerry, "helped 
uplift the once-rusty image of 
Cleveland to external as well as 
internal audiences." 

Jerry has remained involved 
with Columbia, serving as an 
officer of the Cleveland and 
Columbus alumni associations 
and interviewing College appli¬ 
cants in the Cleveland area. He 
keeps in touch with Peter 
Schweitzer, with whom he 
broadcast the football and bas¬ 
ketball games on WKCR, and 
Bill Tanenbaum. 

Syd Goldsmith's succession of 
careers began after service in the 
Navy. "I was a Foreign Service offi¬ 
cer for 24 years," Syd writes. "Iron¬ 
ically, I never served in Russia or 
even visited, despite my stint in 
Columbia's Russian Institute. The 
Foreign Service had no use for any 
more Soviet experts, and so I was 
treated to training in Cantonese, 
Mandarin and Taiwanese and 
Spanish — and 'fess up to having 
dropped Pravda cold, never read¬ 
ing it again after my first day in 
Cantonese training in Hong Kong 
in 1965. By early 1969,1 was 
tapped to be interpreter for our 
talks with the Chinese, but I knew 
that relations were so bad that we 
hadn't had a meeting in Warsaw 
for two years and the job was in 
Washington. I demurred, and got 
Taiwan instead. I served for 10 
years in Taiwan, and was our unof¬ 
ficial consul general in Kaohsiung 
for four of them." 

Syd took early retirement in 
1989 and has lived mostly in Tai¬ 
wan since. He went on to establish 
a real estate investment company, 
buying and selling distressed 
properties in the Dallas area after 
the real estate shakeout that result¬ 
ed from the savings and loan cri¬ 
sis, and for the most part remains 
the absentee overseer of the opera¬ 
tion, relying on managers he 
worked with from inception to 
handle day-to-day matters. 

A 50-year passion for the flute 
accounts for another of Syd's 
careers, which he combined with 
Foreign Service duties. For a 
dozen years, Syd and a classical 
guitarist protege of Segovia per¬ 
formed in nearly 30 countries in 
the Americas, Europe and Asia, 
and recorded for Klavier Records. 
Recently, Syd was preparing a CD 
in collaboration with the Taipei 
Symphony's harpist. 

Syd describes as "kaleidoscop¬ 
ic" his 15 years after leaving the 
Foreign Service: "Engineering con¬ 


sultant, CEO/COO of a Taiwanese 
multinational manufacturer with 
8,000 employees (and an ulcer that 
subsided as soon as I left that 20- 
hour-per-day adventure), manage¬ 
ment consulting throughout 
Greater China, the real estate, the 
novel, back to the flute." 

The novel Syd refers to is Jade 
Phoenix, a collage of history, poli¬ 
tics, mystery and romance set in 
the 1970s as the United States 
moved toward recognition of Bei¬ 
jing. It was selected as one of 10 
finalists in international competi¬ 
tion for the John T. Lupton "New 
Voices in Literature" fiction 
award. Syd has been seeking an 
agent and publisher and would 
appreciate any assistance in this 
regard. He is happy to share the 
manuscript by e-mail. 

Syd and Arm Chang Hsiu-chen 
are the parents of Harrison (11) 
and Jessica (6), the "darling kids 
of my early middle age," who, he 
is pleased to note, "get along just 
great with their big brother and 
sister and my grandson, Alex (2)." 
Syd and his family spend sum¬ 
mers at the Chautauqua Institu¬ 
tion in upstate New York and 
welcome classmates to look them 
up at 3 North Lake. 

Summers in Chautauqua being 
one of several uncanny parallels in 
Syd's life and mine, I can attest 
that Chautauqua is a magical 
place, and although I'd severed 
ties to a vacation home there 
almost 10 years ago in a matrimo¬ 
nial settlement, I have promised 
Syd that I will return and visit 
with him one summer with 
Cheryl and Ethan (now 23 months 
and more fluent in Mandarin than 
English). Syd's email addresses 
are: goldsyd@gogo.net.tw and 
sydgoldsmith@hotmail.com. 

Syd enjoys following the 
exploits of classmates and adds 
this piece to the Paul Nagano 
story: "Right after Columbia, I 
went to Navy Supply Corps 
School in Athens, Ga., where one 
fine day, ensign and classmate 
Paul Nagano found me playing 
flute at the University of Georgia 
and did a portrait on a shirt card¬ 
board. While I have not seen Paul 
since, I still treasure that picture." 

Theodore Calvin Martin sub¬ 
mits this Columbia reverie: "2010 
is our 50th as a class, but my life 
at Columbia started in the 1940s, 
seeing the greats on the football 
field and basketball court make 
history. My oldest brother entered 
Columbia with the class of '55, so 
from 1951 on, the College was our 
second family. Columbia did not 
make me rich materially but 
enriched my thoughts and think¬ 
ing process. Many memories are 
clear. The great scholars and 
friends — Jim Shenton '49; I.I. 
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Rabi, who spoke about how our 
lives would change for all times; 
'Mr. Sociology,' the great Profes¬ 
sor Casey, and his stories about 
the famous he taught and how 
the advertising media was going 
to control our lives; the Van 
Dorens; Ivy League Champi¬ 
onships in football and basketball 
and the fencers of Irv DeKoff. 

That was part of Columbia Col¬ 
lege yesterday." 

Barton Reichert sends this note 
from Paris: "Living and working 
in Paris since 1969, when I mar¬ 
ried my French girlfriend, whom I 
met in New York. Three children. 
One grandson. Just retired from a 
company I founded and now 
devote even more time to travel 
(twice to Asia so far this year), art 
and antique collecting, and wine." 

His last economics class of the 
term having taken its leave, Joe 
Giacalone ponders the anomaly 
of an aging process that assails 
him but never the fresh-faced 
students at St. John's University 
that have reappeared before him 
like perennials year after year for 
42 years. The burdens of age, a 
deepening sense of his own mor¬ 
tality, the accretion of aches and 
pains and the need to manage 
them by ingesting "a lot more 
pills than I would like," suggest 
with jarring force the notion of 
retirement. 

Wistfully, Joe reminisces: "After 
my first two years as a commuter 
from Forest Hills, Queens, I joined 
Alpha Chi Rho and took up resi¬ 
dence on the top floor of Hartley 
Hall. Alpha Chi Rho had no frater¬ 
nity house but the Hartley Hall 
suite (two small bedrooms and a 
large living room) served the pur¬ 
pose. Among the Crows, as we 
were called, were Bob Yoos, Ralph 
Galdo, Frank Zmorzenski, Andy 
Kubishen, David Farmer, Jon 
Strimaitis and Lou Minotti (now 
deceased). I have not kept in touch 
with them, and that is probably 
my great loss, but we did have a 
lot of fun back then. Many of the 
Crows were active in football and 
crew and the smell of liniment 
hung heavily over the suite. Alpha 
Chi Rho got a house in the early 
1960s, and that probably hastened 
its demise, as it was deactivated a 
few years after when it didn't pay 
its bills. However, the fraternity 
made a difference in my life, and I 
am grateful for it." 

A smile broadens Joe's face as he 
acknowledges the gifts for which 
he remains grateful: 42 years with 
Marianne, now retired from her 
career as a nursing home adminis¬ 
trator but active as a docent and 
volunteer; four children and seven 
grandchildren; the respite of a 
vacation home in Sussex County, 
N.J., less than two hours away; a 
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little golf; some swimming; art, 
nature and culture in Queens and, 
occasionally, Manhattan; and a 
career that continues to stimulate 
the intellect and offer opportunities 
to travel (Rome, Budapest, Vienna 
and Las Vegas, where many a con¬ 
ference is held and where the 
youngest of Joe's children, Tom, a 
pharmacist, resides). 

"Retirement?" Joe responds, "I 
guess I like what I'm doing or I'm 
afraid to quit," and dismisses the 
thought with a gentle rebuke: "No 
... or at least, not yet." 

Be well, and please write. 



Michael Hausig 

19418 Encino Summit 
San Antonio, TX 78259 


mhausig@yahoo.com 


Burtt Ehrlich retired from Wall 
Street and is a director of corpo¬ 
rate boards. One company. Armor 
Holdings, is the sole supplier of 
armored Humvees. Burtt's wife, 
Fran, is a real estate broker; she 
sold the Victor Borge home. His 
son, Steve, is an executive at 
Monster.com. His daughter, Julie, 
attended Yale and is awaiting law 
school acceptance. Another son, 
David, is a sophomore at Colum¬ 
bia. Burtt is active in the New 
York luncheon group and, along 
with Tom Gochberg and Tony 
Adler, reaches out to classmates 
for contributions to the College. 
Burtt has lived in Greenwich, 
Conn., for 15 years. 

Last year was exciting for Jim 
Ammeen and Neema Clothing. 
Neema acquired the assets of Pin- 
cus Bros., Bremen Trouser Co., 
and Benora Clothing. With the 
Pincus Bros, acquisition came the 
rights to the Bill Blass men's cloth¬ 
ing license. In September, Jim 
formed a new entity, Neema and 
Co., and purchased JP Da'Mage 
Co., a manufacturer and marketer 
of premium denim jeans wear. 
Jim's son, Jeffery '86, was promot¬ 
ed to v.p. of operations and has 
responsibility for the company's 
distribution center and internal 
operations in Bayonne, N.J. 

Allen Lowrie is in the U.S. 
Naval Oceanographic office after 
35 years in southwest Mississippi, 
making maps of all kinds as 
requested by the admiral. Allen 
says its best not to ask too many 
questions about the details. 

Gerry Levy CRE, MAI has taken 
on increased responsibilities at the 
Real Estate Institute of the NYU 
School of Continuing and Profes¬ 
sional Studies. He is clinical associ¬ 
ate professor of real estate, teaching 
negotiation and dispute resolution 
courses to real estate and construc¬ 
tion grad students. He also is liai¬ 
son to the Appraisal Institute for 
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the school's recognized valuation 
concentration. He recently finished 
a successful year as chair of The 
Counselors of Real Estate commit¬ 
tee on dispute resolution. 

Skipp Tullen left teaching col¬ 
lege physics in 1985 to pursue his 
sound recording business full¬ 
time. He started Tullen Sound 
Recording in 1977 while a full pro¬ 
fessor at County College of Morris 
and chair of its physics/engineer¬ 
ing department. With the record¬ 
ing industry in the doldrums. Skip 
considered a return to teaching 
but found no college level open¬ 
ings in the vicinity. His investiga¬ 
tions into high school physics 
teaching convinced him to contin¬ 
ue as sole proprietor of Tullen 
Sound Recording. Skip and his 
wife, Barbara Shalit, celebrated the 
Christmas holiday in Hawaii. 

On a sad note, Oscar Garfein's 
companion of 14 years, Ignacia 
Ngo, passed away in August; we 
offer our condolences. 



John Freidin 

2733 Munger St. 

New Haven, VT 05472 


freidinj@aol.com 


I write today with a heavy heart. 
Two classmates have died, one 
after years of mental illness. That 
brings to three (whom I know 
about) extraordinary men from 
our class who suffered terribly 
from mental illness. 

First was Eric Levine, a bril¬ 
liant student and managing edi¬ 
tor of Spectator, who died in 
November 1998. As his dear 
friend Allen Young wrote, "Eric 
represents for me the charm, 
beauty and innocence of youth, 
the limitless promise of a bright 
future ... I watched Eric become 
consumed by schizophrenia 
while he was a graduate student 
at Berkeley ... He had been chair¬ 
man of the Berkeley Students for 
a Democratic Society and a 
founder of the Free Speech 
Movement in 1964 ... Eric played 
an important role in the student 
uprisings that marked the rest of 
the decade ... He was hospital¬ 
ized for a couple of years, then 
lived in a halfway house and 
ended up in a basement apart¬ 
ment in his mother's house in 
Queens. He became a talented 
gardener and helped old folks in 
his neighborhood with their gar¬ 
dens. He died of a brain tumor, 
which supposedly was not relat¬ 
ed to his schizophrenia, but who 
knows?" 

You know already of the April 
2003 death of Jon Narcus, who 
was overwhelmed by mental ill¬ 
ness in the early '70s. 

Recently, I learned of the death 


of Don Briscoe from John Boat- 
ner and a column by John Beifuss 
in the Memphis daily. The Com¬ 
mercial Appeal. Don's first 30 years 
read like the script of a soap 
opera. He was born in a log cabin 
on a Mississippi cotton farm. 
When he was a boy, his family 
moved to Memphis, where his 
brilliance earned him a scholar¬ 
ship at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
At Columbia, Don, his friend and 
future costar, Roger Davis '61, and 
Brian De Palma led the Columbia 
Players. Don completed a mas¬ 
ter's in English literature at 
Columbia in 1965. Almost imme¬ 
diately, he found success on the 
New York stage — in The Tavern 
(1964), The Boys in the Band (Don¬ 
ald, 1969), Come Back Little Sheba 
(1968), Friends and Romans (Tom 
Gallagher) and many others — 
and on tour in Who's Afraid of Vir¬ 
ginia Woolf? (Nick). Don's major 
theatrical interest was Shake¬ 
speare, which he performed in 
such places as Strafford, Ontario 
and Memphis. 

But it was the popular, cultish 
ABC-TV soap opera Dark Shad¬ 
ows that brought Don fame. From 
1968-70, he appeared in 95 epi¬ 
sodes as tortured souls plagued 
by the torments of vampirism 


grace and tremendous courage as 
he taught himself to dive, leaping 
countless times off the springboard, 
through the air and (sometimes 
painfully) into or onto the water. 
You can learn more about Don at 
www.darkshadowsonline.com/ 
where-briscoe.html. [Editor's note: 
See January's Obituaries, page 36.] 

Fred H. Casler died at his 
home in St. Catherine's, Ontario, 
on January 4. Fred grew up on a 
farm in the Mohawk Valley and, 
like Don, came to Columbia on a 
scholarship. Freshman year, Fred 
and I shared a small three-room 
suite in Hartley Hall with Claude 
Bravmann, Rob Johnson and for 
half the year, Paul Cooper. 

I remember Fred as a timid 
young man who studied with 
relentless fastidiousness. Each 
week, he would create a rigorous 
schedule for himself so he had 
time for his challenging course- 
work in languages as well as his 
love for music. He sang in choirs 
at the College chapel, the Cathe¬ 
dral of St. John the Divine and St. 
Bartholomew's. As a member of 
the American Guild of Organists, 
Fred played music from sacred to 
theatrical and produced his own 
arrangements on CDs. 

Fred completed an M.A. at 


Stan Lupkin ’62 returned to law practice as a partner in 
the Long Island law firm Ackerman, Levine, Cullen, 
Brickman & Limmer after eight years as executive v.p. 
and regional counsel of Decision Strategies. 


and a werewolf curse. "He was a 
classically trained hunk with 
piercing eyes and Robert Redford 
looks who appeared frequently 
in such teen magazines as 26," 
writes Beifuss. He also was "a 
reader of books, a thinker and a 
conversationalist who exuded 
intelligence." 

Suffering from ill health, Don 
left Dark Shadows and New York in 
1970. According to his sister, Don 
drifted to California and suffered 
a mental breakdown. He returned 
to Memphis in the early 1970s and 
moved in with his parents. He 
intended the stay to be brief, but 
after he was diagnosed with bipo¬ 
lar disorder and declared legally 
disabled, he remained there, shun¬ 
ning the spotlight, for the rest of 
his life. The official cause of Don's 
death was heart disease. 

Don and I were classmates at 
Exeter, as well, and we were on 
the Columbia freshman swim¬ 
ming team. It wasn't much of a 
team; as I recall, only John Mod- 
ell had real talent. In fact, we had 
no diver until Don stepped for¬ 
ward. He had never competed as 
a diver, but he demonstrated 


Columbia in 1963 and a Ph.D. in 
linguistics at NYU. He taught 
briefly at UConn, and, in 1968, 
joined the classics department at 
Brock University in St. Cather¬ 
ine's. Fred was an early convert 
to computers and created fonts 
for scores of languages. He was 
blessed with a rare gift for lan¬ 
guage and recently had complet¬ 
ed a three-volume analysis of 80 
ancient, exotic and modern lan¬ 
guages. He continued to sing and 
follow his love for theater into 
the production of several univer¬ 
sity plays in Greek and Latin. 

One of Fred's students. Brad 
Inwood, chair of the classics 
department at the University of 
Toronto, spoke at Fred's memori¬ 
al service: "Fred taught Greek 
with an intelligence and rigor I 
strive to emulate, for he refused 
merely to teach Greek. He taught 
language ... He gave students 
the tools to understand the inner 
logic of any language and shared 
his deep comprehension of its 
history. He taught us a great deal 
about the beauty and order of the 
human mind. And he did it in 
the most astonishing way possi- 
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ble, by exploring the mechanics 
and history of a long dead lan¬ 
guage ... Fred's generosity was 
boundless. He taught anyone 
who wanted to learn and spared 
no efforts to do it, whether by 
translating for his students an 
obscure German textbook in 
Indo-European linguistics, adapt¬ 
ing a book on Latin verse compo¬ 
sition, or devoting endless hours 
of laborious fun to mounting 
entire plays in Greek or Latin ... 
Fred got us all to extend our¬ 
selves and showed us that hard 
intellectual work could be sur¬ 
rounded by humor, fun and wit." 

Fred had polio when he was 
12 , and it came back to affect his 
legs so that he had difficulty 
walking. He also suffered from 
allergies and hypoglycemia. The 
cause of his death was a cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

Now some sunny news: Stan 
Lupkin returned to law practice 
as a partner in the Long Island 
law firm Ackerman, Levine, 
Cullen, Brickman & Limmer. Stan 
joined the firm after eight years as 
executive v.p. and regional coun¬ 
sel of Decision Strategies, a global 
investigative consulting firm. 
Immediately before joining that 
firm, Stan was a partner for 14 
years in the New York law firm of 
Litman, Asche, Lupkin & Gioiella, 
where he specialized in civil and 
criminal litigation and appeals. 
Before entering private practice, 
Stan served in the New York City 
Department of Investigation for 
11 years, including four as com¬ 
missioner. He was in the mayor's 
cabinet from 1978-82. Before DOI, 
Stan was an assistant district 
attorney under the late Frank S. 
Hogan '24. Stan is a graduate of 
NYU Law School. 

But the real story — the one 
that makes Stan's enormous smile 
fill his face — is that he and his 
wife, Anne, who married on grad¬ 
uation weekend, have five grand¬ 
daughters and one grandson. Stan 
and Anne's son, Jonathan '89, 

'92L, a former editor of the Colum¬ 
bia Law Review, is a partner in the 
New York office of Piper Rudnick. 
Their daughter, Deborah, is a 
CSW "doing G-d's work, leading 
an Alzheimer's day care program." 
Nine years ago, the Lupkin clan 
started the tradition of attending 
at least one Columbia basketball 
game a season. "All the kids, 
dressed head-to-toe in light blue, 
can't wait until they can attend 
alma mater." Stan and Anne live 
in Great Neck, N.Y., four minutes 
from Stan's new office. He may be 
reached at stanlaw62@aol.com. 

Good news comes also from 
western Canada, where Crawford 
Kilian is in his 38th year teaching 
college in Vancouver, B.C. He has 
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no plans to retire and is having 
fun developing new communica¬ 
tions courses for Capilano Col¬ 
lege's film studies and tourism 
degree programs, as well as 
working with BCcampus, a 
province-wide clearinghouse for 
post-secondary online courses. 
Crawford is working on a novel 
but writing more for his blogs. 
One site, "Writing for the Web" 
(http: / / crofsblogs.typepad.com), 
provides a continuing update of 
his 2000 book of the same title. A 
second site, "Writing Fiction" 
(http:// crofsblogs.typepad.com/ 
fiction), offers advice to struggling 
novelists. 

"My morning dog-walking 
routine," Crawford writes, "was 
enlivened recently by an encoun¬ 
ter in our local park with a moth¬ 
er black bear and her cub. A few 
days later, they spent the morn¬ 
ing in our front yard, watching 
kids walk down the street to 
school. Amazingly, no one 
noticed them!" Bet that wouldn't 
happen in Great Neck! You may 
reach Crawford at ckilian@ 
thehub.capcollege.bc.ca. 

From Anderson, S.C., comes 
news of John Garman. Following 
a year-and-a-half at the Law 
School, extensive hitchhiking 
from New York to California and 
later between Florida and NYC, a 
stint guiding tours of the West 
and another in the armed ser¬ 
vices, John returned to Columbia 
for his M.B.A. Since then, he has 
devoted his career to nonprofit 
work, especially with chambers 
of commerce. From 1986-98, John 
served as president of the North¬ 
ern Kentucky Chamber of Com¬ 
merce in Covington, and from 
1999-2003, he was president of 
the Anderson Area Chamber of 
Commerce. He retired in Septem¬ 
ber 2003, but his retirement has 
been a busy one. First, John con¬ 
sulted for the American Chamber 
of Commerce Executives (ACCE), 
and now he serves on the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce Accredi¬ 
tation Board. Through the U.S. 
Chamber's Center for Interna¬ 
tional Private Enterprise, John 
has traveled twice to Russia and 
once to Bosnia, where he helped 
local organizations develop busi¬ 
ness advocacy programs to pro¬ 
mote small- and medium-size 
enterprises. 

John writes, "These assign¬ 
ments offer an opportunity to give 
back to one's profession as well as 
learn more about our ever-chang¬ 
ing world. When not traveling 
overseas, I've assisted ACCE with 
assignments in North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida." 
John also has served on the boards 
of the South Carolina Humanities 
Council, Anderson Free Clinic and 


Anderson Westside Community 
Center. Sounds like he is the well- 
rounded man that Columbia 
sought to make us all! 

John and his wife, Nancy, have 
a daughter, a son and two grand¬ 
children in Minneapolis. Through 
her employer. Information Today, 
Nancy helps produce information 
industry conferences in the Unit¬ 
ed States and Europe. "When she 
travels," says John, "guess who 
volunteers to become a 'designat¬ 
ed spouse' by offering to carry her 
bags?" In their spare time, John 
and Nancy relax on their house¬ 
boat on Hartwell Lake in the 
Savannah River Basin. "The lake 
has almost 1,000 miles of shore¬ 
line and provides many places to 
escape." You may reach John at 
john@garman.net. 

Please write or call soon. 



Paul Neshamkin 

1015 Washington St., 
Apt. 50 

Hoboken, NJ 07030 


pauln@helpauthors.com 


By now you should have received 
the first Class of 1963 e-newsletter 
(if you haven't, send me your e- 
mail address). I'll try to get this out 
on a regular basis, and I hope you 
will enjoy receiving a little extra 
information about classmates. 

Richard Olivo became a father 
for the first time at an age when 
many classmates already are 
grandparents. "Our son, Andrew 
(6) is in kindergarten on Beacon 
Hill. Two years before his birth, 
another new development was my 
becoming associate director of Har¬ 
vard's Derek Bok Center for Teach¬ 
ing and Learning, while continuing 
as a professor at Smith College 
(where I teach neurophysiology 
each spring). These unforeseen 
changes bring to mind the inscrip¬ 
tion in John Jay lounge, which I 
remember as: 'Hold fast to the spir¬ 
it of youth — let the years to come 
bring what they may.' When we 
were undergraduates, I read those 
words as an old man's lament in 
the face of a diminished life, but 
now they seem to say, 'be prepared 
for pleasant surprises.' " Richard, 
pleasant indeed — congratulations. 

Frank Sypher has been extreme¬ 
ly busy in 2004 and has had three 
of his books published: New York 
State Society of the Cincinnati: Biogra¬ 
phies of Original Members and Other 
Continental Officers, containing 475 
fully-documented biographies of 
Revolutionary officers of the Conti¬ 
nental army, navy and marines; 
Letitia Elizabeth Landon: A Biography, 
a scholarly biography of the British 
poet, novelist and critic; and Min¬ 
utes of Coroners Proceedings, City and 
County of New York, John Burnet, 


Coroner, 1748-1758, edited by F.J. 
Sypher. I hadn't seen Frank since 
our days in Alpha Delta Phi, and, 
in addition to finding out about his 
latest work as a historian, learned 
that he had spent the greater part 
of the 1980s in Africa teaching. 

By the time you read this, the 
first two Second Thursday Class 
of 1963 lunches will have been 
held in New York at the Columbia 
Club. The first one was a trial rim, 
and proved to be a lot of fun. Bob 
Heller, Bruce Kaplan, Larry Neu¬ 
man, Tom O'Connor, Frank 
Sypher, Geoffrey Thompson and 
I regaled each other with many 
stories, some of which I hope they 
will expand upon for these notes. 

Geoffrey, also an Alpha Delt, 
contacted me for the first time in 
years after seeing my first Class 
Notes column. He said, "Like 
you, I am now of an age to con¬ 
sider retiring. Like you, it is a for¬ 
eign concept. But, maybe it is time 
to reinvent myself. I have done 
that several times. 

"I have been a naval officer, stu¬ 
dent, journalist, banker, private 
equity partner, headhunter and 
participant in not-for-profits since 
graduation. They are all the same 
in some regard — people pushing 
other people to install their own 
agendas. The most exciting are 
growth situations where you strive 
to make it through the day because 
there is so much opportunity. 

"I am a 64-year-old business¬ 
man in New York. I live in the 
same place that I have lived since 
the 1960s, am married to Claudia, 
who has suffered my moods since 
1966, and have one wonderful 
daughter, who is a Dartmouth 
senior. I guess I am stable in some 
ways and adventurous in others. 
Having retired a decade ago as 
CEO of what today is called 
HSBC Bank USA, the eighth- 
largest bank in the United States, I 
have been in the private equity 
and headhunting businesses. 
Looking at my track record, I will 
probably become a farmer or 
something equally different than 
these three industries. 

"In 2003, my wife joined Dick 
Kelly and his wife, Sheri, on a 
weeklong trip through the Grand 
Canyon on a raft. If you get a 
chance, do it. It is the best vaca¬ 
tion going." 

Yet another Alpha Delt, Frank 
Partel, who could not make the 
lunch, wrote to apologize. "We 
bought a condo in Vero Beach, 
Fla., last March, which, of course, 
lay directly in the path of Hurri¬ 
canes Francis and Jeanne. Enough 
of the pieces are together for us to 
leave for VB on January 8, return¬ 
ing in early April. 

"I remarried and semi-retired 
about four years ago and dropped 
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the 'semi' prefix last year. I 
haven't made a productive transi¬ 
tion to retirement yet. A novel lan¬ 
guishes about 75 percent to be 
written. Parkinson's First Law 
seems to operate without restraint. 
I can build a half-day around 
something that formerly took 15 
minutes. However, investment 
performance has dramatically 
improved, as I now have the 
appropriate time to devote to it. 
My elder son lives in Astoria and 
struggles as an actor, writer and 
director when he is not an execu¬ 
tive recruiter. My younger son 
works in Topeka buying and 
hedging commodities for U.S. and 
Latin American plants for Colgate. 
Mary Ellen's children are all mar¬ 
ried. We have two grandchildren. 

"I ran into two Class of '61 fra¬ 
ternity brothers last summer. All 
of us spend the summers on 
Martha's Vineyard. I hadn't seen 
either one for 30-plus years and 
then ran into each separately on 
consecutive days: Dick Hall '61 
and Jim Cahouet '61. Dick's elder 
daughter is a senior at Chicago 
while his younger daughter, 
Charlotte '08, is a first-year. 

"We had a fun day sailing and 
Charlotte, of course, was working 
her way through the Iliad. Char¬ 
lotte is an experienced oarsman, 
rows crew and has the right mus¬ 
cular-skeletal structure to be out¬ 
standing: tall and trim." 

Frank reminisced about sculling 
on the Schuylkill. "I enjoyed crisp 
fall days paddling down Fair- 
mount Park under the railroad 
bridge where Eakins painted the 
sculler on the course where Paul N. 
and I beat Yale and Penn as light¬ 
weights in our freshman year." 

Unfortunately, after 45 years, I 
have absolutely no recollection of 
this race, although I still have my 
betting shirts as proof of our vic¬ 
tory. If there are any other of our 
boat members reading this, could 
you expand on Frank's recollec¬ 
tion? Just want to confirm that I 
must be losing it. 

I will continue to host an infor¬ 
mal luncheon in the Grille at 12:30 
p.m. each second Thursday of the 
month at the Columbia Club, 15 
W. 43rd St. Dates for the next few 
months are March 10, April 14, 
May 12 — you get the idea. I hope 
that it will become a regular event 
and that you will find it a conge¬ 
nial way to renew friendships and 
build class connections. Please e- 
mail me if you plan to attend. 

If you would like to communi¬ 
cate with classmates, come to the 
class luncheons or join the free 
Columbia E-Community (https:// 
alumni.college.columbia.edu/ 
ecom). As I have mentioned 
before, this is a great way to stay 
in touch, and not enough of us are 
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taking advantage of it. And 
please, keep those notes coming. 
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Norman Olch 

233 Broadway 
New York, NY 10279 


nao5@columbia.edu 


For the first time in more than 20 
years, Columbia's basketball team 
returned to the Holiday Festival 
at Madison Square Garden. Ivan 
Weissman, Howard Jacobson and 
Steve Singer attended. Ivan 
reports that before the game, there 
was a well-attended Columbia 
reception at a local steak house. 
What followed was an amazingly 
exciting game against nationally- 
ranked North Carolina State, and 
although Columbia lost, it was 
close all the way. "The steak was 
great," says Ivan, "but the Lion 
was better." Two nights later, 
Columbia defeated Canisius in 
the consolation round. 

Gil Kahn will celebrate two 
happy family events within one 
year of each other. Last August, his 
daughter, Abigail, was married, 
and in July, his son, Teddy '04, will 
be married. Mazel tov to all. 

The obituary of Susan Sontag, 
which appeared in the Los Angeles 
Times and was reprinted in the 
Financial Times, prominently quoted 
a piece Jonathan Cott wrote about 
her for Rolling Stone in 1979. 

I hope the new year is going 
well for everyone. 


REUNION JUNE 2-5 



Leonard B. Pack 

924 West End Ave. 
New York, NY 10025 


packlb@aol.com 


Two classmates have appeared in 
The New York Times since my last 
column. David Denby married 
Susan Rieger, associate provost for 
equal opportunity and affirmative 
action at Columbia. David is a 
film critic and also wrote several 
books, including Great Books, his 
account of reentering a Columbia 
classroom to reexperience the 
Core Curriculum. With his new 
marriage, David proves that there 
is no limit to the role Columbia 
can play in one's life. 

An interview with Richard 
Taruskin appeared in the Times 
on December 19. Richard is a 
music historian at UC Berkeley. 
He has spent the past 13 years 
writing the new six-volume 
Oxford History of Western Music, 
which weighs in at 4,272 pages. 
While the Grove Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians is far larger, 
that represents the work of more 
than 2,500 writers. The Oxford 
History was written entirely by 


Richard. In the interview, Richard 
credited his Columbia mentor, 
Paul Henry Lang, author of Music 
in Western Civilization. 

The focus of Richard's history 
is "literate" music — music that is 
written down so that others can 
perform and study it. Richard 
says that one of his goals in writ¬ 
ing this work is to connect the his¬ 
tory of music in the literate tradi¬ 
tion to the history of everything 
else, to suggest the many social 
and psychological forces that 
shaped its evolution from outside, 
as well as the technical develop¬ 
ments that shaped its evolution 
from within. Those of you who 
failed to buy the Oxford History of 
Western Music by December 31, 
when the price was a mere $500, 
now must pay $699. 

By the time you read this col¬ 
umn, our class's 40th reunion will 
be just a few months away (June 
2-5). Please make every effort to 
attend what will be a most enjoy¬ 
able weekend. 


n Stuart Berkman 

Rua Souza Lima 384 
Apartmento 1004 
22081-010 Rio de 
Janeiro, RJ 
Brasil 

smbl 02 @columbia.edu 

Alex Auerbach, who lives in 
Sherman Oaks, a Los Angeles 
suburb, has a public relations and 
marketing agency that primarily 
serves professional service firms 
and technology companies. His 
wife, Bonnie, is a psychologist 
who trains other clinicians and 
maintains a private practice. They 
and their high-school-aged 
daughter, Morgan, visited Colum¬ 
bia during a summer tour of sev¬ 
eral East Coast colleges. "Getting 
into Butler Library required nego¬ 
tiating with the security guard, 
who wanted to see my student 
ID," Alex says. "I explained that I 
had mislaid my ID card about 40 
years ago. He smiled and let us 
in." Contact him at auerbach@ 
aapr.com. 

"My daughter, Lauren, is back 
from Brazil, where she worked 
with street kids at a community 
center in Olinda while on leave 
from the College," writes Mark 
Amsterdam. "She is studying 
Portuguese to increase her profi¬ 
ciency so that she can return to 
Brazil and continue her work, 
although probably in Rio. My 
son. Matt (17), is a junior at Dal¬ 
ton in New York City and is 
active in Democratic politics. He 
is not convinced that the Dems 
are in the desperate straits that 
the talking heads seem to suggest 
and believes that there are a 


number of good candidates for 
'08.1 am a senior partner at Ams¬ 
terdam & Lewinter, a seven- 
lawyer real estate litigation firm. 
I'm active in alumni affairs at the 
College and Law School and 
recently was appointed by Presi¬ 
dent Lee C. Bollinger as a gover¬ 
nor of the Columbia Club. I'd 
like to see all classmates at our 
next reunion; planning for our 
40th has begun with Mike Gar¬ 
rett and Dan Gardner looking at 
venues and discussing activities. 
If any classmates want to meet at 
the Columbia Club, let me know. 


and I'll try to get others to join 
us." Mark's e-mail address is 
mamsterdam@aol.com. 

Alan Creutz received a Ph.D. in 
history from the University of 
Michigan in 1981. After four years 
as reactor officer in the U.S. Navy, 
he attended graduate school, 
taught at Michigan and moved 
into business, where he developed 
software and has rim software 
companies. "You will note a 
Renaissance approach (good at 
everything; expert at nothing) 
with a Ph.D. in history, a navy 
tour in nuclear engineering and a 
professional career in software 
and business. I am an angel 
investor in San Diego, working 
with startup companies, a general 
executive consultant, and, having 
just completed the sale of my most 
recent corporate venture, am in 
the process of starting a company 
that will focus on business devel¬ 
opment and services for public 
safety companies. I married Jere- 
15 m Cunningham ('76 Hampshire 
College) and have two children 
(Darren '02 Williams and Brendan 
'04 CalPoly, San Luis Obispo). We 
live in Rancho Santa Fe, Calif., and 
unfortunately are distant from 
Columbia and its activities 
although there is an active Ivy 
Club and Columbia group in San 
Diego." When your correspondent 
prompted Alan for his whimsical 
views on the nature of the uni¬ 
verse, he replied, "How can one 
be whimsical after the most recent 
statement by the American people 
on their choice of leadership? Yale 
should be embarrassed." Reach 
Alan at alan@mergepg.com. 

From high in the Rockies, 
Arthur Best notes, "The barrage 
of e-mails about a 250th anniver¬ 
sary had me confused about how 
long it's been since graduation, 
but things have gone well for me 
since 1966. I'm a professor at the 


University of Denver College of 
Law, I've written some books. I'm 
in a happy marriage with Hannah 
Kahn (Juilliard graduate and a 
modem dance choreographer) 
and we have two children — 
Rachel, who is a Ph.D. candidate 
in sociology at Berkeley, and Eli, 
who is a sophomore at Grinnell." 
Arthur's e-mail is abest@du.edu. 

Joe Albeck sends news: "As our 
35th wedding anniversary 
approaches, Isabelle and I remain 
in our now under-inhabited subur¬ 
ban Boston home. She teaches 
French at Concord H.S., and I do 


more clinical psychiatric and less 
academic work based at my local 
Harvard hospital. Our children 
live nearby. One daughter is 
engaged to be married on her 
upcoming graduation from med¬ 
ical school; our son plans be mar¬ 
ried sometime after his June grad¬ 
uation from law school; and our 
oldest daughter seeks her niche in 
the world of nonprofit work, 
which she has been engaged in for 
some years. We are among the 
small group of ' 66 ers who main¬ 
tain a home in Brittany, France, 
which we don't get to use as much 
as we would like, even though vis¬ 
its in the summer from Isabelle's 
numerous French relatives are 
great fun. My pro bono activities 
remain centered on the New Eng¬ 
land Holocaust Memorial in 
Boston and in organizing annual 
encounters between selected indi¬ 
viduals from groups of former 
(and sadly, current) enemies from 
Palestine/Israel, Northern Ireland 
and South Africa. This has grown 
out of prior work with children of 
Nazi war criminals and offspring 
of Jewish Holocaust survivors, and 
although rewarding, has proven 
difficult to pursue in the light of 
recent years' political climate. 
Somehow, we have managed to 
raise sufficient funds to keep going 
from year to year, although after 
June, new leadership will have a 
chance to persevere. I will likely 
focus more on getting a second 
slim volume of poetry published, 
although the world is not holding 
its breath in anticipation. 

"I wish Boston were closer to 
New York. Although I do not really 
miss Manhattan, where I grew up, I 
miss the proximity to classmates 
who reside in or near the Big Apple 
and wish there could be more con¬ 
tact and interaction." E-mail Joe at 
jhalbeck@post.harvard.edu. 

Steve Cooper sent news from 


Alex Auerbach ’66 has a public relations and marketing 
agency that primarily serves professional service firms and 
technology companies. 
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Atlanta: "Maxine and I are work¬ 
ing hard and traveling often; we 
recently were in Australia and 
New Zealand and will be going to 
Russia and the Baltics in August. 
No intention of retiring in the 
near future." Reach him at 
stevencl21@aol.com. 

"I am in my 31st year teaching 
labor law and criminal law courses 
at the University of Missouri Law 
School in Kansas City," says Mark 
Berger. "To make certain that I do 
not lose touch with the practice of 
law, I serve as a mediator and arbi¬ 
trator in labor and employment 
law cases. The combination helps 
to keep me off the streets and out 
of trouble. One of the great perks 
of teaching is the opportunity for 
sabbatical projects. This spring, I 
will be spending approximately a 
month as a research visitor at the 
European Court of Human Rights 
in Strasbourg, France, where I will 
research the development of Euro¬ 
pean self-incrimination principles. 
Following that, I will be in resi¬ 
dence at a facility maintained by 
the Rockefeller Foundation in Bel- 
lagio, Italy, for a month completing 
the project. All in all, not a bad gig. 

"My wife, Kathy (her brother is 
a 1965 Columbia grad), and I have 
two adult daughters, but neither of 
them went to Columbia. Kathy 
and I were fencers (she was 
Kansas Division women's saber 
champion in 1976), but that has 
given way to other things. We look 
forward to a visit by the Columbia 
fencing team to the Kansas City 
area this year." Mark's e-mail is 
bergerkc@yahoo.com. 

We were saddened by the news 
that Dan Heller passed away in 
November. His brother. Bob 
Heller '63, gave us some informa¬ 
tion. Dan was a pediatrician in 
Brookline, Mass. He was married 
to Nancy Schneider '67 Barnard, 
and their three children all came 
to Momingside Heights: Marissa 
'96, Matthew '99 and Sara '04 
Barnard. Bob can be reached at 
rheller@kramerlevin.com. We 
appreciate Mark Amsterdam hav¬ 
ing brought this sad news to our 
attention. [Editor's note: An obitu¬ 
ary will be in the May issue.] 



Albert Zonana 

425 Arundel Rd. 
Goleta,CA 93117 


azl64@columbia.edu 


Steve Zimmerman reports from 
Denver: "I have been married to 
Barbara for 36 years and have 
three children and five grandchil¬ 
dren. My wife is wonderful and 
remembers everything that I for¬ 
get. My daughter lives in Denver 
with three kids and a husband, 
my older son lives in Saratoga 


Springs, N.Y., with a partner, and 
my youngest son lives in Atlanta 
with two kids and a wife. I reac¬ 
quired a Harley and have been 
motorcycling for years. I ski, hike, 
play chess and poker, scuba dive 
and practice law in between. I 
have one partner and an assistant 
at the law office and primarily do 
business law and estate planning. 

I have curtailed litigation, which I 
did for years, so it is quieter and 
less stressful." 

Charles Siegel caused a bit of a 
stir with his essay "An Architec¬ 
ture for Our Time," which argues 
that modernism was an appropri¬ 
ate style for the 20th century but 
that we must develop a new clas¬ 
sical style for the 21st century. The 
essay was originally published on 
the website of International Net¬ 
work for Traditional Building, 
Architecture, and Urbanism. It 
attracted enough attention that it 
will be translated and published 
on a German website and also 
will be published in Traditional 
Building magazine. 

Please send news. 



Arthur Spector 

271 Central Park West 
New York, NY 10024 


abszzzz@aol.com 


It is hard to believe we were get¬ 
ting ready for finals 40 years ago, 
our freshmen year. Anyway ... 
there is news from Madison 
Square Garden and the Columbia 


beach house was quite a scene. As 
the waves lapped against the 
patio and thousands of stars twin¬ 
kled above the palm trees, a large 
moon rose over volcanoes across 
the bay that seemed to erupt with 
fireworks all night long. As a trio 
sang boleros late into the morn¬ 
ing, a steady stream of neighbors 
dropped by to join in the singing 
and dancing. After that, the next 
few days of surfing, fishing and 
golf were delightfully boring." 

Paul and I had lunch with Phil 
Mandelker when he was in from 
Tel Aviv. Ira McCown lives in 
Miami but was in the city visiting. 

David Shapiro has become a 
grand communicator with me ... 
we IM back and forth. (I even 
have seen a new poem or two.) He 
soon will have a poetry reading 
and related art exhibit in the city. 
On January 18, an exhibition of 
new works by Tsibi Geva opened 
at Annina Nosei Gallery, New 
York, accompanied by an essay on 
Geva's works by art historian 
David, who is one of America's 
most prominent poets. The collab¬ 
oration and ongoing dialogue 
between David and Geva engen¬ 
dered a joint book titled, like one 
of the poems in it. After — the 
name of Geva's exhibit, as well. 

Steve Ross has become — I 
hope I have this correct — a grand¬ 
father. He has been back and forth 
between Quebec and New York 
City. Sandy Rabison's daughter is 
enjoying Wesleyan; she is in Israel 
at this time. Son Joey is at home; 


Barry Wick ’68 is “back in Colorado after completing two 
years of Peace Corps service in Namibia. I’m relearning 
how to use light switches and water faucets.” 


gym. The basketball team is bril¬ 
liantly coached with wonderful 
athletes. They almost upset North 
Carolina State in the Holiday Fes¬ 
tival at the Garden and won the 
consolation game there. Seth 
Weinstein and I have seen some 
great games at our gym. Ira 
McCown, Ira Goldberg, David 
Shapiro, Seth and I were at the 
Garden — lots of fun. Mark Leb- 
wohl '74 joined me for one game. 
We might want to add him to our 
class list. 

Paul de Bary missed the game 
because he and Vicki were in El 
Salvador with their son, John '05. 
"We visited with a friend whom I 
met in 1966, when I started work¬ 
ing at the B-School library in 
order to pay for a few luxuries, 
such as rice. He married a Sal¬ 
vadorian doctor who worked for 
the United Nations and moved to 
El Salvador so that his wife could 
continue her work with children's 
health. New Year's Eve at their 


he's a sophomore at Lexington 
High. John Roy had lunch with 
Stephen Pierce when he was in 
from Paris. I have written about 
Steve, but I didn't know that his 
wife is a judge and they have three 
kids — a son who is an opera 
singer at the New England Conser¬ 
vatory, a daughter at NYU who is 
studying art history and another 
daughter who is a lawyer in Paris. 

I talk to John regularly and 
received a Beowulf audio tape from 
him for the holidays — Seamus 
Heaney. Columbia folks deliver 
grand presents. Thanks, John. 

The American Academy of Psy¬ 
chotherapists has elected Dr. Phil 
Guinsburg of Brentwood, Term., 
as its 26th president. Phil has 
practiced in Nashville for more 
than 30 years. He was awarded 
the Mel Schulstad Professional of 
the Year Award by the National 
Association of Addiction Profes¬ 
sionals for outstanding and sus¬ 
tained contributions to the 


advancement of the addiction 
counseling profession. Phil's 
career started in 1970, when he 
worked with one of the first treat¬ 
ment programs for chemically 
dependent veterans in North 
Dakota. He was an original staff 
member at the Dede Wallace 
Drug Treatment and Rehabilita¬ 
tion Center in Nashville and 
served as clinical director of the 
center from 1973-78. Phil was one 
of the first Ph.D.s certified as an 
alcohol and drug abuse counselor. 
In 1986, he became a consultant to 
the Vanderbilt Institute for the 
Treatment of Addiction and 
worked with staff members and 
psychiatric residents. He served 
as 1999 president of the Middle 
Tennessee Association of Alco¬ 
holism and Drug Abuse Coun¬ 
selors, helping the association 
achieve nonprofit status. He 
served as 2002 chairperson for the 
Journey Together State Confer¬ 
ence for alcoholism and drug 
abuse counselors and was voted 
Tennessee Professional of the Year. 

In 2003, TAADAC, the state 
association, awarded Phil the 
Tennessee Lifetime Achievement 
Award for his 30 years work in 
the field. He was TAADAC presi¬ 
dent in 2004. Recently, he co¬ 
wrote Making Love Safe, a book 
emphasizing the need for couples 
to develop a better understanding 
of the impact alcohol and drugs 
have on relationships. [Editor's 
note: See Bookshelf, January 2005]. 
Congratulations, Phil. (We should 
ask him to talk to the class at 
reunion, or sooner.) 

John Tait's daughter is a senior 
at Mt. Holyoke and planned to be 
in the city for three weeks for an 
internship at an art gallery. His 
older daughter is at Oxford get¬ 
ting a master's. Greg Winn seems 
to be in good humor, based on a 
note he sent to me. I received a 
picture from Bob Carlson from 
Sitka, Alaska. It looks beautiful; 
we all should go visit. Bohdan 
Oryshkevich was pleased to see 
Yuschenko win the election in the 
Ukraine. He noted that Colum¬ 
bia's Dick Morris '67 was a politi¬ 
cal adviser to the winner, and said 
there were other Columbia folks 
helping out, as well. 

Buzz Zucker continues to 
amaze me. I believe he should be 
an Off-Broadway critic. He has 
seen more plays and shows than 
anyone. Lloyd Loomis responded 
to my letter to M. Dianne Mur¬ 
phy, Columbia's new AD. He 
liked my upbeat note to her, and 
she was very responsive. She 
seems inspired. We wish her 
great success. 

Here, a new address and 
website from Steve Gottlieb: 
Horizon Creative Workshops; 
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PO Box 9, Chesapeake City, MD 
21915; 410-885-2433; http:// 
horizoncreativeworkshops.com. 

From Frank Costello: "I prac¬ 
tice (as actively as possible at our 
age) corporate law in L.A. for 
Holland & Knight. I retired last 
April from the firm's directors 
committee and now coordinate 
the firm's business law practices 
in California. This includes the 
toehold of a bond practice we 
have in our S.F. office, so maybe 
I'll run into Parkhill one of these 
days." Frank, give my regards to 
Parkhill. Your firm does great 
work in municipal law. I am try¬ 
ing to reverse the aging process 
with a little luck (and push-ups 
and crunches and running). 

Frank Havlicek notes that his 
daughter and son are doing well. 
He is waiting to hear where his 
daughter will be off to college in 
the fall, and it sounds like his son 
(13) will be towering over Frank if 
he isn't already. 

Chun-Min Kao notes: "My 
daughter, Vivi '02, was home for 
the holidays for the first time since 
graduation to spend Christmas 
and New Year's with us, although 
she has been spending a few weeks 
during the summer with us in 
Japan. Vivi worked/intemed at a 
Harvard-affiliate hospital in 
Cambridge until last July, and 
since September has been enrolled 
in a biological and biomedical 
science program in molecular 
pharmacology at Yale. She 
majored in biology at Columbia 
and is going for her Ph.D." 

Reid Feldman wrote, "Your 
note reached me in the Alps — 
New Year's celebration was just 
enough fun not to spoil the next 
day's skiing!" He promises a 
longer note for a later column. 

Ira Goldberg: "I was at the 
game at the Garden and also at 
the infamous Tupelo Grill. I spent 
halftime chatting with one of the 
new freshmen clarinet players in 
the band. [My daughter] 

Shoshana loves the place and is 
doing well academically." For the 
uninformed, Shoshana is a first- 
year at the College and a clarinet 
player in the band. 

I heard from my New Hall and 
Fumald Hall acquaintance 
George Bernstein, our New 
Orleans connection, historian and 
dean at Tulane: "We had a grand¬ 
child in October, our third (all 
boys), but the first by this couple. 
My wife is like an addict — if she 
doesn't see him daily, she has 
withdrawal symptoms. School is 
good. I enjoy being dean, even 
with the travel. I got back into 
teaching this fall, which made it 
more tiring than last year. But I 
need the student contact, and I 
had some great students." 


George sent me "two reviews 
of my book (from the Sunday 
Times and the Guardian), and a 
column from the Observer, which 
refers to it favorably. Peter Clarke 
is one of the star scholars in 20th 
century history, so having him 
give it a good review in the Times 
was wonderful." 

Barry Wick wrote to me and 
Greg Lombardo: "I'm back in Col¬ 
orado after completing two years 
of Peace Corps service in Namibia. 
I'm relearning how to use light 
switches and water faucets. Con¬ 
gratulations on having children at 
Columbia (I also have a Benjamin 
and a Samuel)." Barry, we look for¬ 
ward to some details on Namibia. 
Welcome back. Contact Barry here: 
barrywick_peacecorps@hotmail.com. 

John Chee has been greeting 
many visitors in Hong Kong. 
"Quite a number of Columbians 
are passing through Hong Kong 
recently. Linda Meehan, assistant 
dean for the Business School's 
M.B.A. admissions, and Keely 
Henderson of the University 
Development and Alumni Rela¬ 
tions office, were in town at the 
same time in November. Before 
Christmas, Professor John Mor¬ 
gan, chair of the math department 
[Editor's note: See January, page 9.] 
and two other math professors 
were in Hong Kong to attend a 
math conference. Professors Wm. 
Theodore de Bary '41 and Xiaobo 
Lu, director of Weatherhead East 
Asia Institute, were scheduled as 
keynote speakers at another major 
conference. We know all this 
because we take care of our 
Columbia visitors. So where is 
Arthur Spector and other mem¬ 
bers of '68? If you have not been 
to Hong Kong, I assure you that it 
is a great place to visit. 

"My family is doing well. My 
oldest daughter, Pamela, is expect¬ 
ing and I should be a grandfather 
in April! Ian '01 is with Leo Bur¬ 
nett and soon will move to Shang¬ 
hai. He has his eyes on the Busi¬ 
ness School and talked to Linda 
Meehan when she was here. 

"We have been affected by the 
recent tsunami disaster in the sense 
that many know of friends who are 
unaccounted for. So my wish to all 
members of '68 is for a safe and 
healthy 2005." John, thanks for the 
invitation again. And we hope that 
friends are found safe. 

I have been enjoying the city a 
good deal recently ... die new 
MOMA, the Alvin Alley dance 
company, and even some Gilbert 
& Sullivan along with the Metro¬ 
politan Opera. And I am restart¬ 
ing my tennis career, hoping to 
beat Brandt, Baumgold and 
Janovsky with the ease of Agassi. 

Let me add my good wishes 
again to classmates and their 


families — good health to you. I 
hope to do a better job of out¬ 
reach, so be prepared for my 
reaching out. Or, just send in 
material for the column. 
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Michael Oberman 

Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
Frankel 
919 Third Ave. 

New York, NY 10022 


moberman@ 

kramerlevin.com 


Once more, I e-mailed for news 
and received these interesting 
replies. From Ron Alexander: 

"I'm CFO for a public company in 
Northern Virginia, doing informa¬ 
tion technology and systems' engi¬ 
neering work for the Defense 
Department and the intelligence 
community. For fun. I'm pursuing 
a master's in American history at 
George Mason University, with an 
expected award date of June 2005. 
At the moment. I'm almost late in 
the submission of my application 
for the Ph.D. program. And to add 
insult to injury, I need to take the 
GREs for the first time. Does any¬ 
one remember what a cosecant is? 

"My interest is American histo¬ 
ry from a legal, financial and busi¬ 
ness perspective. I have two chil¬ 
dren, 14 and 12, one girl and one 
boy, so I'm behind many of you in 
sending my kids to the College. 
My wife sings part-time with the 
Washington Opera chorus at the 
Kennedy Center. I try to go to the 
gym each morning, but I've found 
there's no way of stopping moth¬ 
er nature. I'm balder and grayer 
and not much wiser than when I 
was at Columbia. And with two 
kids yet to go to college, not much 
wealthier, either." 

Ron Rosenblatt reports: "I 
enjoy reading your column. I 
knew that I was surrounded by a 
litany of extraordinary folks; 35 
years later, I am not surprised by 
their astounding accomplish¬ 
ments. Although the years since 
my homestead in Hartley Hall 
and the tenement that I shared 
with Tom Gamevicus have been 
filled with the usual highs and 
lows, I have been blessed by good 
health, a loving family and the 
long-term joy of long-term 
friends. Not being as determined 
a planner as the retired Jim Alloy, 

I am a senior executive at Ameri¬ 
can Home Mortgage in Melville, 
N.Y. I live a great deal of the time 
in the N.Y. area now after a 30- 
year hiatus in Idaho, Kansas and 
Iowa. I have had the pleasure of 
renewing friendships with many 
College mates. 

"I was 40 before my wife, Susy, 
and I had our first daughter, 

Betsy, now a senior in high school. 


Katie arrived two years later. Susy 
has been a TV news anchor and 
reporter for 30 years, the past 20 
in Des Moines. Katie is addicted 
to the theater. Betsy, I hesitate to 
say, intends to matriculate at Penn 
in the fall. Anyone who can help 
me understand where I went 
wrong, please contact me so that I 
can save her sister from a similar 
fate ... I am mystified!" 

From Stephan Bodian, who 
writes in the third person: "Unlike 
many classmates, Stephan hasn't 
been married for the past 25 years 
and does not have teenage chil¬ 
dren entering Ivy League schools. 
Rather, his life has taken a differ¬ 
ent trajectory. After doing gradu¬ 
ate work at Stanford, Stephan 
spent 10 years as a Zen Buddhist 
monk at several American centers. 
During this period, in addition to 
shaving his head and logging 
long hours on his cushion facing a 
wall, he edited a series of books 
on Buddhism. In 1982, he left the 
monastic life and returned to the 
San Francisco Bay Area, though 
he continued to meditate and pur¬ 
sue spiritual development. 

"In 1984, he became editor-in- 
chief of Yoga Journal, a position he 
held for 10 years. Under his guid¬ 
ance, the publication rebounded 
from near-bankruptcy to become 
the premier magazine in its field; 
it received several awards. During 
this period he married, helped 
raise two stepsons and divorced. 
After leaving Yoga Journal, Stephan 
completed his training as a psy¬ 
chotherapist and entered private 
practice. He specializes in people 
who wish to address psychologi¬ 
cal issues from a spiritual perspec¬ 
tive or who need guidance on the 
journey of spiritual awakening. 

"Stephan is the author of the 
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bestselling guidebook Meditation 
for Dummies and co-author of Bud¬ 
dhism for Dummies. He's also the 
author of a book of interviews. 
Timeless Visions, Healing Voices, and 
co-editor of Living Yoga. In 2001, 
Stephan completed his Zen train¬ 
ing and received Dharma trans¬ 
mission (authorization to teach) 
from his Zen teacher, in a lineage 
that dates back to the historical 
Buddha. He offers workshops 
through Omega Institute (check 
his website: www.stephanbodian. 
org). Stephan recently remarried 
and is relocating from the Bay 
Area to Sedona, Ariz., where he 
hopes to continue his therapy 
practice, offer workshops and 
retreats and enjoy the slower pace 
of life and wide open spaces. He's 
working on a new book, tentative¬ 
ly titled The Joy of Awakening." 

Bob Rabinoff writes: "My son 
Joseph is back from a year in 
France teaching English and 
studying math at the Ecole Nor- 
male Superieure in Paris and is in 
graduate school for math at Stan¬ 
ford. My daughter Shoshanah is 
back from a year at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem and has 
resumed studies as a junior at the 
University of Winnipeg. My 
daughter Eve is a junior at the 
University of Guelph, Ontario, 
and my son Daniel is a junior in 
the honors math program at the 
University of Manitoba. I continue 
my freelance programming prac¬ 
tice, take care of my friend Marie, 
pay tuition bills and try to keep 
healthy and warm in rural Iowa. I 
long for the day I can move to 
Jerusalem. I've been interviewing 
for the Alumni Representative 
Committee for several years. If 
anyone has the time, I recommend 
it. It's inspiring to see the high 
quality of students who are apply¬ 
ing to Columbia and their overall 
level of metschlishkeit. It can be 
frustrating to get excited about so 
many kids and to see so few of 
them get accepted, but it is a testa¬ 
ment to the selectivity that Colum¬ 
bia now enjoys. I often feel that if 
they don't get in, how did I ever 
get in? I think I'd be hard pressed 
to be accepted nowadays!" 

From Chris Jensen: "I am a 
partner with Cowan, Liebowitz & 
Latman, where I have been since 
1980, when I left my position as 
chief of the Civil Division in the 
U.S. Attorneys Office for the East¬ 
ern District of New York. I 
became chair of the firm in 2003 
(a position that I previously held 
for several years). The firm's prac¬ 
tice is primarily intellectual prop¬ 
erty law, and although I was 
brought into the firm to do gener¬ 
al corporate and commercial liti¬ 
gation, my litigation practice is 
predominantly in copyright, 


trademark and patent litigation. 

"I represent the Recording 
Industry Association and its mem¬ 
ber companies in dozens of music 
downloading cases brought against 
individuals residing in the South¬ 
ern and Eastern Districts of New 
York. I successfully represented the 
University several years ago in a 
trademark infringement action 
against the Columbia/HCA 
Healthcare company, which was 
then seeking to acquire and oper¬ 
ate hospitals in the New York met¬ 
ropolitan area under the Columbia 
name. Although I lost at trial 
(because of the District Court's 
view that there were many Colum¬ 
bia hospitals around the country), 
after a rousing argument before the 
Second Circuit, during which the 
court expressed skepticism about 
the district court's conclusion that 
other Columbia hospitals in the 
New York City area would not be 
confused with Columbia Universi¬ 
ty or the Columbia-Presbyterian 
medical center, we reached a settle¬ 
ment that ensured the exclusivity 
of Columbia's name for this area. 

"I am proud of having man¬ 
aged the growth of our firm to its 
current size of approximately 50 
attorneys and to have shown that 
there still is a place for a high- 
quality boutique law firm in New 
York. My oldest daughter. 

Heather '96, works at our firm 
doing trademark prosecution for 
Major League Baseball, Brinks 
and other clients. My younger 
daughter, Meredith, a graduate of 
Harvard and Yale Law, recently 
completed a clerkship with my 
mentor, Judge David Trager, in 
the Eastern District of New York, 
and is an associate in the tax 
department at Cleary, Gottlieb. 

My wife, Gail, recently retired 
from the school board in East 
Meadow, N.Y., after 15 years of 
service. We are looking forward to 
the next years as the best to come. 
None of this would have been 
possible if someone on the admis¬ 
sions committee in 1965 had not 
been willing to take a chance on a 
boy from Twin Falls, Idaho, who 
had never been east of Pocatello." 
[Editor's note: See "The Boys From 
Boise," January 2005, page 40.] 

I invite classmates to e-mail 
their news or leads about other 
classmates. 
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Peter N. Stevens 

180 Riverside Dr., Apt. 9A 
New York, NY 10024 
peter.n.stevens@gsk.com 

The combination of my crying in 
the wilderness and a heavy dose 
of pre-35th reunion energy has 
brought plenty of news. Here 



goes (without my usual pithy but 
pungent editorial comments): 

From the "Where the Hell 
Have You Guys Been for 35 
Years?" department: Ralph Alle- 
mano: "I suppose it's about time 
to give some news. After gradua¬ 
tion, I did a master's at the Lon¬ 
don School of Economics, and I've 
been in London since. Having 
worked for many years in educa¬ 
tion, I am director of my own 
company, dealing in cultural and 
work exchange programs. We 
recruit in the United Kingdom to 
send people on internships to the 
United States, to teach English in 
China and Thailand and to go on 
working holidays to Australia and 
New Zealand. I have two daugh¬ 
ters, Helen (21) and Alice (16). 
Sadly, my beloved partner, Ann, 
died in October." 

From Ashok Mahadevan: "I 
don't know if anyone in our class 
will remember me (except for Joel 
Mandelbaum, with whom I'm in 
touch). I think I was the only Indi¬ 
an in the class — those were the 
days before the subcontinent 
exported computer geeks, engi¬ 
neers, doctors and taxi drivers to 
the United States as fast as it 
could. After college, I did a mas¬ 
ter's in journalism at Columbia 


latchkey program (school-age 
daycare — what else can you do 
with a B.A. in European history?), 
I married, traveled abroad and 
went to law school in Portland 
(Lewis and Clark). I've been an 
attorney with the Oregon State 
Bar's Professional Liability Fund, 
a mandatory malpractice program 
(the only one in the United 
States), for the past 20 years. My 
oldest child went to Colorado 
College and works for Nike, my 
daughter goes to Portland State 
and is considering a transfer to 
General Studies, and my youngest 
is a sophomore at Harvey Mudd 
College in Claremont, Calif. While 
I love living in the Northwest and 
don't miss living in NYC, I visit 
friends and family each year and 
recently connected with my for¬ 
mer roommate, Mark Gothelf '69, 
and his wife, Carol. Sorry to miss 
our reunion. I'll be off on my first 
and last sabbatical." 

From Merville Marshall: "After 
30 years in academic medicine, 
teaching and practicing endocrinol¬ 
ogy, I left academia two years ago 
to go into private practice. I was, 
most recently, associate professor of 
clinical medicine and associate chief 
of endocrinology at New York 
Medical College in Valhalla (for 10 


Jay McClelland ’70 is the Walter Van Dyke Bingham 
Professor of Psychology and Cognitive Neuroscience at 
Carnegie Mellon University and co-director of the Center 
for the Neural Basis of Cognition. 


(where else?), and rather unimagi¬ 
natively went to Columbia, Mo., 
and spent a year-and-a-half at the 
town's newspaper. I must confess 
that I loved that Columbia, too. I 
live in Bombay and am editor-in- 
chief of the Indian edition of Read¬ 
er's Digest — not the career I'd 
envisaged in 1968 when I was 
among those who stayed, uninvit¬ 
ed, in Grayson Kirk's office for a 
week and were then beaten and 
arrested. Thankfully, Columbia 
dropped the charges of criminal 
trespass (something I'm eternally 
grateful for), otherwise, I would 
have been deported. I'm married 
to an Indian woman I met in 
Columbia, Mo. Jessica and I have 
two daughters. I visit the U.S. reg¬ 
ularly, and when I'm in New York, 
I don't leave without taking a look 
(from the ground) at a first floor 
window in Low Library. If anyone 
remembers me and would like to 
get in touch, I can be reached at 
ashokmdev@vsnl.com." 

Bill Kwitman: "I've lived in 
Portland, Ore., for 32 years and 
have been married for most of 
that time. After two years in a 


years). I am president of The 
Endocrine Institute in White Plains. 
I practice endocrinology and give 
seminars to primary care physi¬ 
cians on diabetes management. I 
also talks to lay groups about vari¬ 
ous endocrine disorders." 

Kenneth Chin: "I went to med 
school in Boston, then moved to 
L.A. for internship, radiology resi¬ 
dency and interventional radiolo¬ 
gy fellowship at UCLA. I decided 
to stay in L.A. (better weather 
than NYC). I'm an empty nester 
with two sons, one who is a suc¬ 
cessful (but still starving) artist 
and the other an aspiring actor 
(aka waiter). I am punishing 
myself by heading up a large radi¬ 
ology practice that covers most of 
the greater L.A. area. I enjoy teach¬ 
ing residents and fellows at 
UCLA. I occasionally bump into 
Isaac Wiener, a prominent electro¬ 
physiology cardiologist in the 
area, who got me involved inter¬ 
viewing CC applicants." 

From Charles Goldstein: "I've 
been married for 33 years and have 
three sons. Howard (30) is a peri¬ 
odontist (fellowship at Columbia, 
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of course) and is married to a Yale 
neurology resident. David (27) is a 
Penn grad and a writer in Boston. 
Jonathan '03 (24) is a paralegal. I 
have been a diagnostic radiologist 
these many years, living happily in 
South Jersey where I watch Jim 
Gardner (Goldman) on the news 
every night." 

Jay McClelland is the Walter 
Van Dyke Bingham Professor of 
Psychology and Cognitive Neuro¬ 
science at Carnegie Mellon Uni¬ 
versity and co-director of the Cen¬ 
ter for the Neural Basis of 
Cognition, a joint project of 
Carnegie Mellon and the Univer¬ 
sity of Pittsburgh. Jay's work dur¬ 
ing the past 30 years has focused 
on neural network models of 
human perception, memory and 
language. He was elected to the 
National Academy of Sciences in 
2001. Jay lives in Pittsburgh with 
his wife, Heidi Felman. Their two 
grown daughters, Mollie and 
Heather, also live in Pittsburgh. 

"Still Livin' in the '60s Depart¬ 
ment:" John Geiser reports, "I have 
reached spiritual nirvana and life¬ 
long poverty by devoting myself 
obsessively to trivial and meaning¬ 
less minutiae that occupy my con¬ 
scious mind, thereby enabling my 
dendrites to strive more vigorously 
toward vertical ascension. I would¬ 
n't describe this as true Buddha- 
hood; instead, it is more like irre¬ 
sponsible and unregulated impulse 
gone wild." John can be reached at 
myolddog@aol.com. 

Speaking of the '60s, news 
comes from Sha Na Na leader 
Rob Leonard. "My news is foren¬ 
sic linguistics. For 15 years, I have 
been consulting (on everything 
from murder cases to plagiarism 
in a translation of the Holy 
Koran), teaching and developing 
the linguistics program at Hofstra 
University on Long Island, where, 
I might add, it seems every sec¬ 
ond person is from Columbia. We 
are one of the few departments in 
the United States with a forensic 
linguistics program. The editors 
of the book What Would Sipowicz 
Do?: Race, Rights and Redemption in 
NYPD Blue asked me to do a 
chapter concerning forensic lin¬ 
guistics, which I tried to make an 
introduction to a field that is 
established in the United King- 
som and Europe but not yet in the 
United States. You may remember 
I was the original leader of Sha 
Na Na, and I left the group so I 
could go to Africa on a Fulbright 
to do research for my Columbia 
Ph.D. in linguistics. I lived in 
Africa (and then Southeast Asia) 
for about eight years. We (Sha Na 
Na) released a new movie last fall. 
Festival Express, a documentary of 
the "Canadian Woodstock," 
footage from a performance of us 


and Janis Joplin, the Band, the 
Dead and so forth, that we did 33 
years ago. My strongest memory 
of that gig is watching Janis drink 
a bottle of rotgut tequila while on 
stage in the four or five minutes 
she wasn't singing during her 40- 
minute set. I hadn't even seen a 
snapshot from it. I discovered I 
had been cut out of the credits, so 
they featured me on the website 
to make up for it. Ah, show biz." 

I hasten to add that for histori¬ 
cal reasons only I saw this movie 
at a special showing for late-mid¬ 
dle-aged former hippies and can 
report that it was appropriately 
"heavy" and lots of fun, especially 
our Sha Na Na guys. 

From Richard Hobbie, "I 
moved back to Brooklyn last year 
and am CEO of the Water Quality 
Insurance Syndicate. WQIS 
insures vessels for liabilities aris¬ 
ing from oil and chemical spills. I 
also am president of the Board of 
Commissioners of Pilots of the 
State of New York, which licenses 
and regulates the pilots bringing 
ships in from sea. After I graduat¬ 
ed, I was commissioned in the 
Coast Guard, where I served 
three-and-a-half years of active 
duty. I have remained in the mar¬ 
itime business since. 

David Lehman has published 
a new book of poems. When a 
Woman Loves a Man (nothing to 
do with Percy Sledge). Mike 
Mezzatesta has been living in 
Rome while on sabbatical. He 
recently completed design work 
on a new 60,000 sq. ft., $30 mil¬ 
lion facility for the Duke Univer¬ 
sity Museum of Art, where he 
was director, with New York 
architect Rafael Vinoly. 

From Fred Kushner, "This was 
a busy year for our Columbia fam¬ 
ily. Jared is a CC junior in biology 
doing a semester in a national pre- 
med program at Kings College, 
Guys and St. Thomas in London. 
Adam '99 has been named assis¬ 
tant managing editor of The New 
Republic and writes editorials for 
the L.A. Times, San Francisco Chron¬ 
icle, Chicago Tribune and Orlando 
Sentinel. My wife, Ivy, is past presi¬ 
dent of New Orleans Young Audi¬ 
ences and on the national public 
relations committee. I am the 
immediate past president of the 
New Orleans Friends of Music, 
celebrating our 50th anniversary 
with the Emerson String Quartet. I 
was on the writing committee for 
the American Heart Association 
and American College of Cardiolo¬ 
gy guidelines for the management 
of acute myocardial infarction, 
headed by Elliott Antman. I 
served on the American Board of 
Internal Medicine developing a 
practice improvement module for 
heart attack care for internal medi¬ 


cine recertification. I also am med¬ 
ical director in a busy, 10-man 
practice and teach at Tulane. I 
study painting, sail, golf and serve 
on the Alumni Association Board 
of Directors, and the Alumni 
Council of P&S." 

I trust that our collective enthu¬ 
siasm will continue to build for our 
big 35th and that we'll get a good 
turnout. Til next time, go Lions! 



Jim Shaw 

139 North 22nd St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 


jes200@columbia.edu 


Francis Lu: "After Columbia, I 
obtained my M.D. from Dart¬ 
mouth and did psychiatry resi¬ 
dency training at Mt. Sinai. I have 
worked at San Francisco General 
Hospital since 1977 and am pro¬ 
fessor of clinical psychiatry at 
UCSF. I have devoted my career 
to cultural issues in psychiatry. 

"I lead five-day film seminars 
at Esalen Institute, Big Sur, where 
we watch 10 films across five days 
on a topic; in 2004, it was 'Renew¬ 
ing Integrity Through Film: The 
Vision of Truth.' The films were To 
Kill a Mockingbird, Rashomon, 

Whale Rider, Rules of the Game, 


ly continues to grow. My wife, 
Celia, fondly remembers her days 
on Momingside Heights, where 
she got her M.L.S. Daughter Dina 
graduated from the Law School in 
2001 and is doing a second stint 
clerking in Federal Court in 
Newark. Sons Zack '00 and Micah 
'03E work in the financial services 
industry as software developers. 
Sons Josef '05 and Yonah '08 are 
enjoying their time at the College. 
It will be about a 12-year gap until 
the third generation of Lemoniks 
— granddaughters Hannah and 
Sarah and grandson Josh — make 
it to Momingside." 

Bill Reed is an owner of Oat- 
field Estates in Milwaukie, Ore., 
"doing interesting stuff in elder 
care. See www.elite-care.com." 



Paul S. Appelbaum 

100 Berkshire Rd. 
Newton, MA 02160 


pappell@aol.com 


Philippe Dumont writes: "I have 
been living in Lyon since 1987, 
when I married Marie-Claude 
Cavallo, a history and geography 
teacher in a French lycee. I work 
for the seeds and biotech division 
of Bayer CropScience, called Bio- 


Steve Bellovin ’72 is headed back to Momingside He igh ts 
to be a computer science professor at Columbia. 


Paths of Glory, The Fog of War, The 
Insider, The King of Masks, Ulee's 
Gold, Roman Holiday, Singin’ in the 
Rain and Baraka. I use a Blaise Pas¬ 
cal quote to describe learning from 
that seminar: 'Truth's so darkened 
nowadays, and lies so established, 
that unless we love the truth we 
will never know it.' I have led 18 
film seminars at Esalen since 1990, 
and my next is August 7-12, on 
'Exuberance, Creativity and 
Delight in Film.' My co-leader is 
Brother David Steindl-Rast, a 
Benedictine monk." 

Also in San Francisco is Ray 
Strieker, who offers commentary 
on our previous column: "Re: Fred 
Lowell. He's a Republican Nation¬ 
al Convention delegate and Bush 
supporter living in the San Francis¬ 
co Bay Area and he's afraid of ter¬ 
rorists in Manhattan? He should be 
afraid to walk out his front door!" 

Jack Lemonik: "I am chief tech¬ 
nology officer of FXall. Founded 
in 2001, FXall is widely recognized 
as the leader in electronic foreign 
exchange trading. Since a key 
duty is to ensure that we hire top- 
caliber technical staff, I am work¬ 
ing to reemit Columbia students 
by formalizing a relationship with 
Columbia's computer science 
department. "My Columbia fami- 


Science, in which I supervise sev¬ 
eral expert functions (legal, intel¬ 
lectual property, regulatory, public 
and governmental affairs, etc.). I 
treasure my Columbia education 
and from what I read in CCT, I 
see that the Columbia spirit is 
alive and well and exemplifies 
what is best in the United States 
in these troubled times." 

During December 2004, the 
New Jersey State Senate con¬ 
firmed Alexander Waugh's nomi¬ 
nation for reappointment as a 
Superior Court judge with tenure. 
During his first seven years on 
the bench, Alex sat in the Family 
and Civil Parts. He will continue 
to sit in Civil, where he handles a 
variety of cases from auto acci¬ 
dents to discrimination, malprac¬ 
tice and consumer class actions. 
When time permits, he takes 
courses in medieval history at 
Drew University. 

Steve Schacter reports a mini¬ 
reunion: "I had brunch in Man¬ 
hattan with Marty Edel and Dave 
Stem and our wives, together 
with Mark Glasser '73. It was 
great for the four of us to be 
together for the first time since 
graduation." Steve reminds me 
that we were in the same Human¬ 
ities section 36 years ago (yikes!). 
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More than one '72er is on the 
move. Steve Bellovin, of late an 
AT&T fellow in the Network Ser¬ 
vices Research Lab in Florham 
Park, N.J., is headed back to 
Momingside Heights as a com¬ 
puter science professor at Colum¬ 
bia. "I do research on networks 
and security and why the two 
don't get along. When I joined the 
company in 1982,1 was working 
for Bell Labs; since then, I've 
worked for AT&T Bell Laborato¬ 
ries, AT&T Research and now 
AT&T Labs Research, all without 
changing companies." 

And Jim Sabella says: "After 
spending most of my career on 
the defense side, I have joined a 
plaintiffs' securities litigation 
firm. Grant & Eisenhofer, in NYC. 
I guess that all that remains for 
me is to start rooting for the Red 
Sox and voting Democratic, and 
my journey to the dark side will 
be complete." 

Please no angry letters, folks; as 
a Democratic Red Sox fan, I just 
print 'em as they come. 



Barry Etra 

326 McKinley Ave. 
New Haven, CT 06515 


betra@unicorr.com 


Sad news from the west: Dave 
Ritchie notifies us of the death of 
Dan Rubinstein, who died in 
August in San Francisco. In Octo¬ 
ber, friends gathered in Big Sur to 
remember Dan and life in NYC — 
among those attending were Dave 
and Rich Canzonetti. 

On a happier note, we know of 
three children of '73ers who were 
accepted early into the Class of 
'09: Laura (Joe Seldner), Joanna 
(me — yesss!) and Matthew (Bob 
Pruznick). May many more arrive 
this spring! 
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Fred Bremer 

532 W. 111th St. 

New York, NY 10025 


fbremer@pclient.ml.com 


One of the saddest tasks of a class 
correspondent is to report the 
death of a classmate. On January 
11, Eliot Soffes died from an aor¬ 
tic aneurism. He was a commer¬ 
cial and residential architect in 
New York City. Two years ago, he 
formed the firm Soffes Wood 
Architecture and Interiors. You 
can check out the amazing 
breadth of his projects and accom¬ 
plishments at www.swspace.com. 
We will remember Eliot as an 
enthusiastic and compassionate 
friend who worked tirelessly for 
the College. Eliot is survived by 
his wife, Diane Goldkopf, and 
two children, Jacob and Sarah. 


We'll miss you, Eliot. 

The virtual mailbag was a bit 
light of late, but then news came 
involving almost the four corners 
of the earth. I received a note 
from a classmate who hasn't writ¬ 
ten for more than a quarter-centu¬ 
ry: Scott Stover. I believe that 
after college, Scott was in banking 
in Chicago. After a few years, he 
moved to Paris, and I hadn't 
heard from him since. His note 
came from France, saying he had 
decided to renew his contact with 
the College and had just received 
his first issue of CCT. He didn't 
include any news, just a request 
for the e-mail address of his Liv¬ 
ingston roommate, Scott Kunst. I 
will see if I can get an update 
from Messr. Stover for a future 
column. 

Not quite as elusive, but still 
reclusive, is Marc Reston. Mark 
wrote, "No, I haven't dropped off 
the face of the earth! I'm still liv¬ 
ing in San Francisco. Last January, 

I started working at Morgan Stan¬ 
ley in the Institutional Consulting 
Group." The group provides 
investment management and 
financial planning advisory ser¬ 
vices for endowments and other 
nonprofit sectors. His daughters 
are 14 and 18; the older one 
attends UC Santa Barbara. 

Will Willis sent a great photo 
of a mini-reunion held in Boston 
by some football classmates. In 
the photo were Scott Denny, Tom 
Luciani, Dave Vecheldria, Jerry 
Sanchy, Kevin Ward and Paul 
Marino. Will added, "There were 
a few more of us there, but we 
were too drunk to stay still for a 
photo." Will is CEO of Willis & 
Associates, a management con¬ 
sulting and executive search firm 
in Palm Beach Gardens, Fla. 

In an idle moment, I decided 
to Google our senior class presi¬ 
dent: Brad Higgins. As you may 
recall, he is busy in Iraq serving 
as CFO for the Coalition Provi¬ 
sional Authority. Up came a 
report he issued accounting for 
the expenditures it made from its 
(then-) $10 billion budget. I 
haven't heard much from him 
lately — guess he's busy! 

I had dinner with attorney 
Jonathan Cuneo. It sounds like 
his Washington, D.C.-based firm, 
Cuneo Waldman & Gilbert, has 
been busy. It was lead counsel in 
one of the largest product liability 
settlements of 2004: a settlement 
of more $300 million against 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber concern¬ 
ing alleged defective tubing. The 
firm also is active in the "Gold 
Train" case; it represented tens of 
thousands of Hungarian Holo¬ 
caust survivors over a trainload of 
some $200 million worth of gold, 
jewelry and art that was seized by 


the Army in 1945 and never 
returned to the owners. The U.S. 
government has agreed to settle 
the case for an undisclosed sum. 

If you can spare a moment, 
drop me a note or an e-mail. 
Inquiring minds want to know! 
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Randy Nichols 

503 Princeton Cir. 
Newtown Square, PA 
19073-1067 


rcnl6@columbia.edu 


Barry Berger is a partner at the 
Piper Rudnick law firm in New 
York City. 

After graduating from George¬ 
town Law in 1978, Ed Dolan mar¬ 
ried Margaret (Pat) Vaughan in 
1980. William (Mac) McCarthy '74 
and Pete Zisson were co-best men 
at the wedding at St. Patrick's in 
Manhattan. Daughter Caroline 
was bom in 1982 and son William 
in 1984. Mac is godfather to both. 
Ed practices commercial litigation 
and bankruptcy and creditors' 
rights with H&H. He's a high 
flyer — several years ago, he 
earned a private pilot's license. 
Living in Silver Spring, Md., Ed 
and family sometimes ride 
around in a nicely-restored '64 
Chevy Impala. 

After graduation, Ed Firouztale 
completed a doctorate in bioengi¬ 
neering at Columbia. He spent 
two years teaching at Penn State, 
followed by 10 years in industrial 
research in chemical engineering 
and biotechnology. He graduated 
from medical school in 1997. After 
completing residency in neurology 
and a fellowship in epilepsy, Ed 
joined private practice 2 \ years 
ago. He lives in Suffolk County, 
Long Island, and got married last 
year. His wife. Ivy, was in the 
computer/MIS field when they 
met and recently began a master's 
program in social work. She hopes 
to become a counselor. Since 
returning to New York, Ed has 
found some friends from Colum¬ 
bia. Flis days at the College are 
among his most cherished years. 

Jeffrey Kessler has represent¬ 
ed the NBA Players Association 
for many years, but he's involved 
with other sports as well. Recent¬ 
ly, he was the attorney for the 
former limited partners of the 
Montreal Expos in their case 
against former controlling owner 
Jeffrey Loria. Arbitrators ruled 
against the limited partners in a 
unanimous opinion, clearing 
Major League Baseball to move 
the franchise to Washington. 

Eric Kristensen sent a great 
photo of him and his partner, Geoff 
Reid, taken last April when they 
were climbing up to Angel's Land¬ 


ing in Zion National Park. He says 
that the time they spent in the 
national parks in Utah and Nevada 
was sublime. We all probably 
heard their cheers when the 
Supreme Court of Canada cleared 
the way for same-sex marriages. 
Wedding plans are under way! Eric 
would love to hear from "Bobby" 
Schneider and Burton (Doug) 
Stumpf. 

Jose Martinez, one of my 
freshman year roommates (along 
with Charlie Lindsay and Mac 
McCarthy '74) bounced around 
for a few years (Washington, 

D.C., Columbus and Toledo) after 
Columbia before returning to 
Cincinnati. He met Lisa, now his 
wife, in Columbus; they have 
been married 26 years. Jose went 
to law school 15 years after col¬ 
lege. Initially, he was a criminal 
defense attorney, but for the past 
four years, he has been working 
for the Ohio Attorney General's 
office in workers' compensation 
litigation. Through Mac, Jose 
stays in touch with Ed Dolan. 

Father C. John McCloskey III 
was in London last year on sab¬ 
batical. He returned to the States 
and finished taping his 13-part 
series on St. Thomas More for 
EWTN in Alabama, which will air 
this fall. Before Christmas, Father 
John submitted the manuscript of 
his new book, GOOD NEWS, 

BAD NEWS: Evangelization, Con¬ 
version, and the Crisis of Faith, to 
Sophia Institute Publishers. 

Hale House, a nonprofit organi¬ 
zation in Harlem dedicated to 
building better futures for children 
and families in need, appointed 
Randolph McLaughlin as execu¬ 
tive director. Randolph has dedi¬ 
cated his career to serving the 
underserved. [Editor's note: The 
May 2005 CCT will include more 
details in Class Notes.] 

After reading about himself in 
a recent set of Class Notes, Tony 
Muratore wrote, "It is hard to 
believe that 30 years have passed 
since graduation. I can close my 
eyes and relive campus events 
and experiences with startling 
detail. We transitioned from the 
last of the Vietnam war protests to 
the end of the actual war. Yet, we 
again find ourselves in the middle 
of a war brought right to our 
shores. Harry Chapin certainly 
was correct in his assessment that 
'all my life is a circle.'" 

An ASCAP-registered writer of 
songs, stage plays and screen¬ 
plays, Jay Stephen Padroff 
recently returned to Los Angeles 
and is looking for industry con¬ 
tacts. (I told him to put his 
request on the E-Community! 
https: / /alumni.college.columbia. 
edu/ecom.) He's involved in 
human rights, handicapped and 
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LGBT issues and politics. 

Yaron Reich is a partner at 
Cleary Gottlieb Steen & Hamilton 
in New York, where he special¬ 
izes in Latin American, private 
equity and tax law. The firm joins 
a number of others that recently 
have jettisoned punctuation in 
their names. 

For the past decade or so, 
George Robinson (my predeces¬ 
sor in this role) has been the music 
and film critic for Jewish Week (the 
largest circulation Jewish newspa¬ 
per in the United States). He is 
working on his next book. Essen¬ 
tial Torah, which is the follow-up 
to his last one. Essential Judaism. 
He's also a lecturer for a chain of 
cinema clubs around the country 
and freelances for books, film, 
music and Jewish issues. His wife, 
Margalit Fox, a Barnard alum and 
'91J, is a staff reporter at The New 
York Times and is working on her 
first book. George and Margalit 
live in Washington Heights with 
two obstreperous cats. George 
hopes to see "the increasingly wiz¬ 
ened faces of the Class of '75" at 
our reunion in June. 

Paul Berenholtz, Lou Dala- 
veris. Gene Davis, Stephen 
Jacobs, Bob Katz, Jay Lindsey, Joe 
Lipari, Moses Luski, Ira Malin, 
Barry Pinchoff, Sam Schaeffer, 
Bob Schneider, Neil Selinger, Joe 
Tato, Richard Witten and others 
have been meeting since last fall to 
plan a stunning 30th reunion. If 
you haven't sent in your reserva¬ 
tion yet, or are undecided about 
attending, please decide to do so, 
and do so soon! We all want a big 
turnout and are looking forward 
to renewing old friendships and 
making some new ones. I've got¬ 
ten in touch with a number of 
classmates when writing these 
notes, and chat often with a num¬ 
ber of guys I didn't know while at 
Columbia. 



Clyde Moneyhun 

Program in Writing and 
Rhetoric 

Stanford University 
450 Serra Mall 
Building 460, Room 223C 
Stanford, CA 94305-2085 


caml31@columbia.edu 


Sorry! No news to report this 
time. Come on, fellows, take five 
minutes to let the rest of us know 
what's happening with you: job, 
family, kids' accomplishments, 
travel, visits with '76ers, even 
messages for classmates and remi¬ 
niscences about our time on the 
campus. Don't worry about form; 
details are the important thing, 
and if what you find time to send 
is limited. I'll weave it into sen¬ 
tences for the column. 



David Gorman 

111 Regal Dr. 
DeKalb, IL 60115 


dgorman@niu.edu 


Brief updates from some, more 
extended comments from others. 

Briefly, then: After earning an 
M.B.A. and a Ph.D. at Horida 
State, Tim Kayworth joined the 
Baylor faculty in 1996, where he is 
associate professor of information 
systems. Daniel Kottke is an 
embedded systems engineer in Sil¬ 
icon Valley. Marty Gross lives in 
southeastern Massachusetts, where 
he is chief of pediatrics at a local 
hospital. Marty has passed the 20- 
year mark in the pediatrics biz. He 
and his wife, Ruth, have two sons, 
Dan, at Boston's Berklee College of 
Music, and Greg (17), at home, 
with whom he "recently watched 
Harvard destroy the Columbia 
football team on it's home turf." 

After graduation, Kevin Kehoe 
returned to his home state of Mis¬ 
souri to earn a law degree at Saint 
Louis University. Twenty years of 
public- and private-sector law 
practice followed in Missouri, 
Maryland and Illinois. Kevin lives 
in Decatur, Ill., where, for the past 
several years, he has been presi¬ 
dent of a not-for-profit corpora¬ 


partner at Jones Day, an interna¬ 
tional law firm, and lives near 
Washington, D.C., with his wife, 
Susan (belated happy 20th), and 
their two daughters. Steve was 
sports director at WKCR and 
keeps in touch with many of that 
group, including Russ Behrman. 
Steve recently reconnected with 
Rob Murphy and notes that 
Howie Gutman is a lawyer in 
Washington, D.C., and lives only a 
mile away; according to Steve, 
Howie "is happily married, has 
two sons and was seen in various 
cameos in the short-lived HBO 
series K Street." Steve is involved 
in recruiting for the College and 
attended a reception for Dean 
Austin Quigley that was part of 
the Columbia250 activities. "Those 
of us who remember Peter 
Pouncey are suckers for academics 
with British accents," he states. 



Matthew Nemerson 

35 Huntington St. 
New Haven, CT 06511 


mnemerson@snet.net 


I started the New Year off well. 
For the first time in my years of 
interviewing prospective fresh¬ 
man from the New Haven area, I 


Brian Altano ’78 is professor of humanities at Bergen 
Community College in New Jersey and a professional story¬ 
teller, performing original stories in the U.S. and abroad. 


tion, which "manages a small 
business incubator (more than 40 
businesses), owns several apart¬ 
ment buildings for the homeless, 
offers a counseling program for 
low- to moderate-income first¬ 
time homebuyers and operates a 
loan program for small and/or 
minority businesses." He and his 
wife, Celia, remain happily mar¬ 
ried after 21 years and have two 
sons: Marty is a junior at SLU, 
and Michael is a junior in high 
school. Kevin has been in touch 
with Paul Kendall. He would like 
to hear from or about Oliver 
Costello and Robert Forbes, with 
whom he remembers flying from 
Missouri to New York in fall 1973, 
and Tom Gale, Bob Kaigle, 

Shaun Pacious and Paul Winum. 
"Why is it," he asks, "that my best 
friends at CC have done the worst 
job of keeping in touch with our 
alma mater? (Me included!) And 
with each other?" As I have no 
answer, it is a good thing that this 
is a rhetorical question; the place 
to start is by staying in touch with 
this column. 

Steve Teitelbaum, too, had a lot 
to report; after all, he has been 
saving it up for 27 years. Steve is a 


talked to someone who was 
accepted to the College! Now, I 
probably shouldn't tell you that 
she received her acceptance letter 
the morning of the afternoon I 
met her ... She had a good laugh 
about it and I told her she now 
understood the essence of Colum¬ 
bia and then made my usual pitch 
to get involved in WKCR. 

Since we're on a New Haven 
theme, I turn to David Beazer: 
"I've been sampling life around 
Yale — hanging out at Clark's, 
which feels a lot like my depart¬ 
ed Mill Luncheonette, combined 
with old reliable Tom's Restau¬ 
rant. Talking knee replacement 
vs. knee reconstruction with 
friendly staff at Pepe's pizza 
(those midnight and flag football 
games on frozen South Field and 
The Great Lawn took their toll). 

It takes me back to those bright 
college years on the Heights. My 
wife, Jacqueline Bonesi '83 Yale 
School of Public Health, lived in 
New Haven, so it's been nostal¬ 
gic for her, too. She's a regional 
product specialist at Genworth 
(formerly GE) Financial Long 
Term Care Insurance. 

"I'm back in the job market 
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after a stint as ibm.com news and 
features editor, which also takes 
me back. My first search after 
Columbia with my brand-new 
English major felt like I was off on 
a cross-country adventure with¬ 
out a roadmap. The 21st century 
version feels like an adventure, 
too — like a bungie jump: climb 
the tower, take the first step and 
trust the cord." 

Reminding us that, at press 
time, the light blue hardcourt 
boys were doing pretty well, 
Harry Stulbach reports, "You last 
heard from me in October 2002, 
when my wife, Paris, gave birth 
to twin girls, Amalia Bea and Orly 
Willa. I became the proud father 
of a third daughter, Keren Wald 
Stulbach, on November 10,2004. 
Keren is the Hebrew word for ray 
and Wald is my wife's maiden 
name. We still live in our cozy, 
two-bedroom apartment on fire 
Upper West Side, and I run the 
mammography department at 
Metropolitan Hospital in Manhat¬ 
tan. Roar Lion Roar — especially 
the basketball team!" 

My niece in Israel, daughter of 
my brother-in-law, Douglas Cher- 
tow '79, also is named Keren. I 
thought I'd throw that in because 
I can and because she is very cute. 

While we're on New York doc¬ 
tors, former baseball great Alberto 
Acosta checks in. "My family, 
including wife, Rebecca, and chil¬ 
dren, Ana Sophia (6) and Nico (3), 
lives in Manhattan where life is 
fun and full. I have a solo private 
practice in internal and tropical 
medicine and have maintained my 
faculty appointment at Cornell 
Medical School/NewYork-Presby- 
terian Hospital. Rebecca is a travel 
health specialist. I run a specialty 
clinic in travel and tropical medi¬ 
cine called the Travelers Medical 
Service. I also serve as executive 
director for medical services for 
Ingersoll-Rand Co." 

It strikes me that Alberto may 
be the only doctor I know who 
needs to go to all those confer¬ 
ences in beautiful and warm loca¬ 
tions for his job. 

"Well, here's a story." So starts 
out a wonderful tale from Brian 
Altano, as you will see. "In addi¬ 
tion to being professor of humani¬ 
ties at Bergen Community College 
in New Jersey, I am a professional 
storyteller, performing my origi¬ 
nal stories in theatres in the U.S. 
and abroad. My next performance 
is on April 29 at the Anna Maria 
Ciccone Theatre in Paramus, N.J. 
People often ask me how I 
became a storyteller. It was a 
strange occurrence in my first 
class at Columbia that got me 
started. If you recall. Freshman 
Seminar was, at that time, taught 
according to one major text. All 
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the writing assignments and tex¬ 
tual analysis skills were based on 
a single work of literature. When I 
looked at the course list, I noticed 
that one class was based on Ham¬ 
let. Since I had spent much of my 
senior year in high school study¬ 
ing Hamlet, I had almost memo¬ 
rized the play. I also had a pile of 
papers that I thought would come 
in handy for recycling purposes. 

"I arrived early at registration 
and was happy to get one of the 
last seats in the course. When I 
arrived for the first class, I found 
that everyone had the same story: 
they knew Hamlet by heart and 
expected an easy semester. Well, 
the professor walked in and said, 
'I'm terribly sorry, but the man 
who was supposed to teach this 
class died two days ago, so they 
assigned the course to me. I don't 
like Hamlet, so if you don't mind, 
we will do another book.' In his 
hand was a huge tome: at least 
800 pages. 'It's called The 
Decameron, by an Italian writer 
named Boccaccio,' he said. 

"The professor was Ray Man- 
ganelli, and the book was fantas¬ 
tic. It is composed of 100 stories, 
told by 10 interesting storytellers. 
As a class, we loved the book and 
enjoyed each others' company. At 
the end of the semester, we had a 
party at Professor Manganelli's 
house on Long Island, and we 
began a tradition that continued 
during the next four years: a sto¬ 
rytelling contest, which later took 
place at my apartment on River¬ 
side Drive. I started storytelling in 
that class and have not stopped." 

Now that's a great class note, 
and one that I hope the young 
lady from New Haven who will 
attend the College early decision 
Class of 2009 will take to heart. 

Make this the year your name 
appears in the column. 



Robert Klapper 

8737 Beverly Blvd., 

Ste 303 

Los Angeles, CA 90048 


rklappermd@aol.com 


Rob Hertzberg is editorial direc¬ 
tor of the Investment Advisor 
Group at Thomson Media, man¬ 
aging three publications: Financial 
Planning, On Wall Street and Bank 
Investment Consultant. Prior to 
that, he spent two yeas as editor 
at the Bloomberg News Wire Ser¬ 
vice in New York. Rob is the 
proud father of Amanda (15) and 
Sophie (12) and resides in Great 
Neck, N.Y. He can be reached at 
robhertz@aol.com. 

After Columbia, Andres Alonso 
went to Harvard Law School and 
practiced law at Hughes, Hubbard 
and Reed in NYC. He then 


embarked upon a career in educa¬ 
tion, teaching special education 
and bilingual youngsters in 
Newark, N.J., for more than 10 
years. He is chief of staff in the 
Office of Teaching & Learning at 
the NYC Department of Education. 
Alonso will receive his Ed.D. from 
Harvard in June. He lives in NYC. 

Mark Fleischmann has spent the 
past 25 years as a freelance audio/ 
video writer, with time out for five 
years of magazine editing and six 
years with an Internet publication. 
He writes a news column for Home 
Theater Magazine, reviews gear for 
various other magazines and web¬ 
sites, and writes books. He writes, 
"Practical Home Theater is the only 
annually updated book on the sub¬ 
ject — the use of print-on-demand 
technology helps me keep it fresh. 
Veering off into new territory. I've 
recently unleashed a dining guide 
with the overtly hucksterish title. 
Happy Pig's Hot 100 New York 
Restaurants. New Yorkers might see 
reviews from the book posted in 
restaurant windows. Both are pub¬ 
lished by my new company. Quiet 
River Press (www.quietriverpress. 
com), whose bum rate will be infin¬ 
itesimal compared to that of my 
previous company." 

Gabriel Bustamante has been 
enjoying life in Santa Fe, N.M., for 
the past 11 years, where he is a 
Realtor. David Fernandez extends 
best wishes to fellow classmates 
and promises to write soon. 

I have written a second book. 
Heal Your Knees. Although I am 
busy as the chief of orthopedic 
surgery at Cedars Sinai in L.A., I 
enjoy writing books on how to 
avoid surgery. The response to my 
first book. Heal Your Hips, was 
favorable, and made for a reward¬ 
ing experience. I credit my years 
at Columbia with the success I 
have encountered in the arts and 
in medicine — an education for a 
lifetime. 

I will try to contact as many of 
you in hiding as I can for the next 
issue. 
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Michael Brown 

669 Yorktown PI. 
Paramus, NJ 07652 
mcb58@columbia.edu 

Our 25th year reunion is only 
three months away, and the 
response has been great. Your 
reunion committee is working 
hard to ensure a wonderful week¬ 
end for you and your family. I 
urge you to make an effort to 
return to Momingside Heights 
and see alma mater's transforma¬ 
tion for yourself. 

Scott Ahem checked in from 
Chicago, where he is a telecom 



executive with Avaya. He recently 
attended the wedding of Brian 
McAvoy, son of Dan McAvoy. 
Danny is a pharmaceutical execu¬ 
tive with the Purdue Frederick 
Co. and lives in a Chicago suburb. 

I spoke with Jay Kutlow 
regarding the resurgence of the 
basketball team, and we agree 
that Coach Joe Jones has done a 
remarkable job. Jay and his wife, 
Diana Page Wood '80 Barnard, 
live in San Diego. Contrary to 
popular belief. Jay is not dancing 
with the Royal Ballet, but rather, 
producing baseball games for 
ESPN. Jay and Diana are looking 
forward to the reunion, especially 
if Pedro is pitching. 

Gary Whittemore wrote from 
East Walpole, Mass., where he 
lives with his wife, Lisa, and their 
two boys. After a long career with 
W.R. Grace, Gary left for a smaller 
company in the construction 
materials business, Samafil, and is 
enjoying the small company expe¬ 
rience. He also coaches football 
and lacrosse. 

I recently saw John Metaxas on 
CNBC reporting from the NAS¬ 
DAQ. John is a freelance reporter 
on business and financial matters 
and can regularly be heard on 
WCBS radio. 

Oliver Shapiro was appointed 
associate editor of the trade jour¬ 
nal Shooting Sports Retailer and 
was most recently editor of the 


See you at the reunion, and 
please keep writing to me. 



Jeff Pundyk 

20 E. 35th St., Apt. 8D 
New York, NY 10016 


jpimdyk@yahoo.com 


Kevin Fay has stepped down from 
his post as "Class Notician," a posi¬ 
tion he has filled with honor since 
birth! Beginning with this issue, I 
am picking up the class quill. 

Please send any updates — real or 
imagined — to me via e-mail. 

AJ Bosco still is roaming the 
streets of the Upper West Side, 
although now in the company of 
his wife, Pat, and his children, 
Anna (8) and Timothy (3). After 
spending 14 years as a govern¬ 
ment lawyer (Manhattan D.A.'s 
office and SEC) and a stint at Pru¬ 
dential Securities, he is director of 
monitoring, surveillance and 
investigations in the compliance 
department of Deutsche Bank 
America. 

John DeNatale is executive 
producer and director of local 
programming for Channel 
13/WNET in New York City. John 
produces New York Voices as well 
as the Walking Tours of New York 
and other local programming, 
including a recent show about the 
return of MoMA to Manhattan 
and a program on the history of 


Vladimir Berzonsky Jr. ’8i is v.p. and deputy managing 
director of PBN’s Moscow office. 


N.J. Federated Sportsman News. He 
says that the most interesting 
aspect of his new responsibilities 
is getting to see the shooting 
sports industry process from the 
other side of the counter, which 
he hopes will lead to better com¬ 
munication. Oliver expects to be 
at the reunion with his wife, Deb¬ 
orah Newman '79 Barnard, who is 
the consort of the Barnard College 
reunion committee. 

Eric Blattman, Shawn Fitzger¬ 
ald and I attended the National 
Football Foundation Awards Din¬ 
ner, where Coach William V. 
Campbell '62 received the 2004 
Gold Medal for his contribution 
to college football. A good time 
was had by all, and the evening 
concluded with a rousing rendi¬ 
tion of "Roar, Lion, Roar," led by 
members of the Literary Society. 

On a sad note, Steven Z. Miller 
M.D., died in a plane crash. Steve 
was regarded by his colleagues at 
Columbia-Presbyterian Hospital 
as one of the finest minds in pedi¬ 
atric medicine and friend to all. 

He will surely be missed. [Editor's 
note: See January, page 36.] 


music in New York City. John's 
series won an Emmy for best his¬ 
torical/ cultural series. 

John is married to Mary Crow¬ 
ley '81 Barnard, and has two sons, 
Christopher (19) and Will (16). He 
is in touch with his friends from 
the fencing team and Stuart 
Christie, Dave Wright and Jesse 
Davis, all of whom live in New 
Jersey with their wives and kids 
and work in Manhattan; Greg 
Staples, who fives in Connecticut 
with his wife and two children 
and works in Manhattan; and 
Tom Leder, who fives and works 
in the city. John can be reached at 
denatale@thirteen.org. 

Steven Buchman M.D. recent¬ 
ly was promoted to full professor 
of surgery and neurosurgery at 
the University of Michigan. This 
is in addition to his other posi¬ 
tions — chief, pediatric plastic 
surgery at CS Mott Children's 
Hospital and director. Craniofa¬ 
cial Anomalies Program at the 
University of Michigan Medical 
Center. He has a wife, Cindy, and 
three children, Lauren (4|) and 
twins Brevin and Ally (2). 
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Brad Brooks has been at CNN- 
Intemational for the past three 
years but is trying to engineer a 
segue back into architecture. On 
his last trip to New York — in 
town for the premiere of The Last 
Goodbye, a movie he had a small 
part in — he knocked around 
with a smattering of fellow media 
mavens and alumni, including 
Bruce Pross '80, Tom Nugent, 
Greg Gilmartin, Bryna Levin '82 
Barnard and Dan Schneider. Brad 
is the proud owner of a mixed- 
breed mutt, Sugar (4). 
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Kevin M. Slawin 

6560 Fannin, Ste 2100 
Houston, TX 77030 


kevin@slawin.com 


News is beginning to trickle in! 
Thanks to those below for taking 
pity on me and sending me 
something. 

Randy Pearce Esq. sends 
regards to Scott Sheinin, a friend 
and suitemate for several semes¬ 
ters. "We enjoyed many Monday- 
morning bialys from his family's 
baking business in New York. 


Lou Orfanella ’82 has written a collection of memoir- 
based essays on the writing process. 


Vladimir Berzonsky Jr. is v.p. 
and deputy managing director of 
PBN's Moscow office. A native 
U.S. citizen of Russian heritage, 
Vlad has worked for more than a 
decade in Russia as a commercial- 
transactional attorney. His exper¬ 
tise includes providing due dili¬ 
gence on direct and portfolio 
investment opportunities, legal 
restructuring of Russian corporate 
entities, advising on corporate 
governance and compliance issues, 
and negotiating and structuring 
cross-border investment agree¬ 
ments. Vlad has lived and worked 
in Vladivostok, Russia, and 
Almaty, Kazakhstan. He regularly 
speaks and writes on issues relat¬ 
ing to Russian legal reforms and 
developments in Russia's banking 
and financial sectors. He's had an 
up-close view of the Putin presi¬ 
dency, Russian-style capitalism 
and the reform movement. He has 
an article in the current issue of 
London-based Russian Investment 
Review, looking at reform and the 
Russian banking sector. 

Mark Robertson was promot¬ 
ed to senior v.p. of Hilton Hotels 
Corp., responsible for Hilton's 
legal efforts in regard to e-com¬ 
merce, multimedia and the Inter¬ 
net, information technology and 
services and branding for all of 
Hilton's brands. Prior to his legal 
career, Mark was a diplomat in 
the U.S. Foreign Service. He 
served in Sanaa in the Yemen 
Arab Republic, as well as in Van¬ 
couver, British Columbia; Beirut, 
Lebanon (following the Embassy 
bombing); and Naples, Italy. 

Immediately following gradua¬ 
tion, I went to lunch with my par¬ 
ents ... Skipping ahead, I work at 
McKinsey & Co. in New York, 
where I'm the associate publisher 
of The McKinsey Quarterly (www. 
mckinseyquarterly.com). My wife, 
Anne, is a painter (art, not house; 
www.annepimdyk.com). We have 
two children, Evan (10) and 
Phoebe (14). 


According to Bob Goldhaber, 
Scott's family ruled the bialy 
business in New York in the late 
'70s and early '80s." 

Randy served as a law clerk for 
Federal Judge Frederick B. Lacey 
in the U.S. District Court (New 
Jersey) and joined a large law 
firm in Morristown, N.J., from 
1985-88. "On April Fool's Day 
1988 (rather symbolic), I left my 
well-compensated and secure 
position to start my own firm 
(Pearce, Vort & Fleisig) in Hack¬ 
ensack, N.J." Bob married Nancy 
Pallarino in 1986 and together, 
their family includes three chil¬ 
dren: Cassandra (14), Randy (12) 
and Tommy (8). The Pearces live 
in Wyckoff, N.J. Randy is in con¬ 
tact with Greg Gennaro, who 
also is an attorney in New Jersey. 
They attended our 20th reunion 
in 2002 and had a great time, 
catching up with Joe Cabrera and 
Jeff Vassar, among others. Randy 
also stays in touch with Steve 
Resor, who is an attorney in New 
Orleans. "I have visited with 
Steve every year that the Super 
Bowl has been played in New 
Orleans, and he visits NYC almost 
every year with his family." 

Osbert Blow filled me in on 
his last 22 years. Osbert majored 
in French language and literature 
at Columbia. He moved to 
Durham, N.C., where he received 
his M.D. and Ph.D. from Duke. 
There, he married Barbara, and 
left for Charlottesville, Va., for 
his internship and residency in 
general surgery. After a one-year 
fellowship in trauma and surgi¬ 
cal critical care at Shock Trauma 
Center in Baltimore, they moved 
to San Antonio, where he direct¬ 
ed the pediatric and emergency 
surgery program at University of 
Texas Health Science Center. 
Osbert has been chief of trauma 
and surgical critical care at Over¬ 
land Park Regional Medical Cen¬ 
ter in Overland Park, Kansas, 
since August 2003. He has pub¬ 


lished several manuscripts and 
book chapters and is a member 
of numerous surgical societies. 

He recently was inducted into 
the American Association for the 
Surgery of Trauma at a ceremony 
in Maui, where he and Barbara 
celebrated their 13th wedding 
anniversary. They have four chil¬ 
dren: Alex (12), Sam (10), Audrey 
(7) and Madison (2). His and Bar¬ 
bara's biggest interest is spend¬ 
ing as much time with them as 
possible. Osbert believes that his 
years at Columbia were among 
the best of his life. 

Mitchell Rotbert wrote, "Your 
call for news in January's CCT 
inspired me [to write]." After 
graduation, Mitchell stayed in 
New York City; he was a maga¬ 
zine editor and then a film pro¬ 
ducer. He wrote a screenplay on 
how to flip hamburgers, which 
was not much different from flip¬ 
ping hamburgers. He changed 
course, taking his "mother's long¬ 
standing advice to learn a trade or 
to earn a professional degree," 
and in 1985, entered Georgetown 
Law. "I arrived in D.C. on Amtrak 
the week before law school was to 
begin with only a bicycle and my 
dog-eared copy of Shakespeare 
from Ted Tayler's classes." 

During law school, Mitchell 
clerked for Superior Court Judge 
Noel A. Kramer and got a good 
look at trial work, which he con¬ 
tinues to enjoy today. In 1989, he 
met and married Suzanne, whom 
he refers to as the "Goddess of 
Logic." They live outside D.C., 
where they practice together in 
their own firm. The Rotbert Law 
Group. Suzanne is a transactions 
and corporate lawyer. On the 
recreational side, Mitchell coach¬ 
es 9-year-old boys basketball, 
plays the banjo, Scruggs-style 
(only much slower), and practices 
tai chi. 

Lou Orfanella has written a 
collection of memoir-based essays 
on the writing process. "It is kind 
of a literary scrapbook with arti¬ 
cle and journal excerpts along 
with writing prompts after each 
essay. Of course, a few Columbia 
memories have found their way 
into the manuscript." Scheduled 
for release this spring by Fine 
Tooth Press, it is titled Scenes 
From an Ordinary Life: Getting 
Naked to Explore a Writer's Process 
and Possibilities. 

Salvatore Volpe is an adoles¬ 
cent and adult physician on Stat¬ 
en Island. He recently was inter¬ 
viewed by Time Warner's NY1 
regarding the ability of electronic 
prescribing to improve patient 
safety by catching potential drug 
interactions. Also of note, his son, 
Gino, recently was accepted into 
the Arista Honor Society. 
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Roy Pomerantz 

Babyking / Petking 
182-20 Liberty Ave. 
Jamaica, NY 11412 
bkroy@msn.com 

My wife and I are thrilled to 
announce the birth of our son, 
David Louis Pomerantz. 

George Bogdan: "I have been 
in solo legal practice, mainly for 
small technology clients, since our 
last reunion and doing volunteer 
work in community affairs in 
North Brooklyn. No marriages, 
divorces or children. I have corre¬ 
sponded with Bert Alexis in Paris 
this year, mainly concerning U.S. 
electoral politics." 

John Case: "I was a Class of '84 
member who graduated early. I 
know a few people in '83 and a 
few in '84, but I don't keep up 
with them a lot, as most of them 
are on the East Coast and I am in 
Los Angeles. I understand that Dr. 
Richard Stock '84 is doing well; I 
hear about him in the news from 
time to time. I have a daughter, 
Sabrina (6) and a son, Ivan (4). I 
am divorced and happy. I have a 
solo law practice in Los Angeles, 
practicing business litigation and 
transactions, with an emphasis in 
investor, intellectual property, 
Internet and franchise law. I have 
been in practice for 18 years, hav¬ 
ing graduated from Stanford Law 
School in 1986. In 1998,1 earned 
an M.B.A. from UCLA's Anderson 
School. This year, I closed a $1.8 
million class action settlement in a 
corporate breach of fiduciary duty 
case, where my law firm (me) rep¬ 
resented the investors. 

"I was victorious in a published 
decision of the California Court of 
Appeal, Everest Investors 8 v. McNeil 
Partners, 114 Cal. App. 4th 411 
(2003), in which the state appellate 
court reversed summary judgment 
on the ground that limited partners' 
claims against a general partner 
were individual, not derivative, in 
nature — a groundbreaking case. 
Trial was set for late January 2005. 
Classmates may check out my web¬ 
site, www.caseweblaw.com, for 
more news." 

Dan Dean: "I live outside 
Philadelphia with my wife, Ellen, 
and children, Andrew (7) and Jen¬ 
nifer (4). I stay in touch with Rich 
Pressman Esq., Danny Schultz 
'84, Joe Sullivan and Tony 
Solomons. My buddy Dr. Rory 
Hachamovitch disappeared again 
a few years back. 

"I am a managing partner of 
United Enterprise Fund, a New 
York-based private equity fund 
dedicated to making investments 
in the multi-unit branded restau¬ 
rant industry with a focus on part¬ 
nering with minority owner oper¬ 
ators (minority as defined by the 
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Small Business Association). We 
have made several investments 
and are doing well as an invest¬ 
ment partnership. 

"As a proud Columbia gradu¬ 
ate, I have been concerned about 
the University monitoring its 
Middle East Studies department 
and holding the faculty to basic 
standards of objectivity and even- 
handedness. I have written to 
President Lee Bollinger's office on 
more then one occasion that 
Columbia does not seem to have 
the standards it used to." 

Edward Cardona: "I have been 
fortunate to remain in the classical 
music industry, although not as a 
flutist. I am v.p. and general man¬ 
ager of Video Artists International 
(VAI), an independent classical 
label distributed internationally. We 
release programs on DVD, VHS 
and CD, including early telecasts of 
the Chicago Symphony and Boston 
Symphony Orchestras conducted 
by Fritz Reiner, Charles Munch, 
George Szell, Leopold Stokowski 
and so forth. We have begun releas¬ 
ing vintage Broadway programs 
with performers such as Ethel Mer¬ 
man and Mary Martin. Nureyev, 
Fonteyn and Plisetskaya are some 
of the names that appear on our 
ballet DVDs, and Sutherland, 
Corelli and Caballe on our opera 
DVDs. On the CD side, we have a 
range of recordings from historical 
performances by Maria Callas, 
Renata Tebaldi, Jussi Bjoerling and 
Sergei Rachmaninoff to current 
recordings by a growing list of Met¬ 
ropolitan Opera stars and a crop of 
brilliant young pianists, including 
Francesco Libetta and Piotr Ander- 
szewski. It's a blast to go to work 
every day and enjoy music. 

"I am the proud father of a 
champion Kerry Blue Terrier, Ch. 
Paxon's Irish Tenor. In a nod to 
Columbia's Core Curriculum, his 
call name is Ajax. Ajax frequently 
joins me at work. He's VAI's ver¬ 
sion of Nipper." 

Teddy Weinberger reports from 
Israel that his daughter, Rebecca, 
is the Jerusalem champion 3,000 
meter runner for her age group. 

Eddy Friedfeld writes, "On 
Thanksgiving eve, my former 
Columbia roommate and child¬ 
hood friend, Steven Arenson, 
married the lovely Brenda Bowen 
at Water's Edge in New York City. 
On hand were Jaime Dweck Katz 
'88 Barnard and her husband, 
Michael Katz; David Kriegel; 

Roy Pomerantz; Neal Smolar; 
Leon Friedfeld '88 and Steve's 
brother-in-law, Aron Kressel '81. 
The traditional Jewish wedding 
(which lasted more than eight 
hours and still had a few of us 
considering going to Tom's at 2:30 
a.m.), offered much dancing, 
singing and a masterful juggling 


performance by the dexterous 
Roy. I delivered the toast, where I 
shared some less-than-flattering 
but endearing stories of our 
undergraduate years, including 
being the first group that lived in 
East Campus sophomore year. We 
played so hard and studied so lit¬ 
tle and were so far behind by 
finals week that we hoped that 
our six GPAs combined would 
approach a 4.0.1 recalled the 
friendships we made and still 
have and the education that 
allowed us to become the people 
we are. I also offered the bride 
tips on being roommates with the 
Dorian Gray-like Steve, who still 
looks as good as he did on Five 
Jay in 1982." 

Gary McCready lives in Jersey 
City with his wife, Jane, and their 
children, Ben (11), Madelaine (8) 
and Charlie (6). Gary manages 
systems and storage area net¬ 
works for JRI, a subsidiary of 
Sumitomo Mitsui. Gary is in con¬ 
tact with Ben Rosner '84, who 
installs stereo sound systems for 
the stars. Gary informed me that 
Frank Scheck '82 writes Off- 
Broadway reviews for the New 



Dennis Klainberg 

Berklay Cargo Worldwide 
JFK Inti. Airport 
Box 300665 


Jamaica, NY 11430 


dennis@berklay.com 


Peter Schmidt and his family 
recently moved from the West 
Coast to Pennsylvania, where 
Pete is founder of www. 
prepareforthesat.com. "My com¬ 
pany, PREPARE, specializes in 
SAT test preparation and tutor¬ 
ing. With parents panicking 
about the introduction of the new 
SAT (which includes — horror of 
horrors — a written essay), I 
couldn't have picked a better 
time to relocate. Any discomfort 
about profiting from the misery 
of these kids is compensated by 
the satisfaction of helping them 
conquer this miserable test. Plus, 
I'm kicking Princeton Review's 
butt, which makes everything — 
even eggnog — taste better." 

Saul Hansell, who moved to 
Manhattan in fall 1980, left town 
last summer, moving with his 
wife, Lynne, and two daughters 
to Montclair, N.J. Saul is a tech¬ 


Peter Schmidt ’84 founded www.prepareforthesat.com. 


York Post and Broadway reviews 
for the Hollywood Reporter. 

Wayne Root was interviewed on 
NewsMax.com about his book. The 
Zen of Gambling, the Ultimate Guide 
to Risking It All & Winning at Life. 
Wayne explains, "What I say over 
and over in my book is that the 
point of gambling should be win¬ 
ning! Treat it not just as entertain¬ 
ment, but as a business, like buying 
stocks. It does not have to be a fore¬ 
gone conclusion that everyone 
loses. With the right amount of 
education, knowledge and strategy, 
anyone can turn the odds in his or 
her favor." Wayne recently founded 
the Nevada chapter of the Republi¬ 
can Jewish Coalition. 

Antonio Cajigas: "I graduated 
from the Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine in '87 and went on to a 
residency and multiple fellowships 
in pathology and cytopathology. 
I've been a practicing attending at 
Montefiore Medical Center for 
about 10 years. My primary 
responsibilities are in teaching resi¬ 
dents in cytopathology and at 
times teaching at the medical 
school. I rarely see patients — only 
when I need to perform a fine nee¬ 
dle aspiration, which is part of the 
fellows' training in cytology. I am 
married with two children, 8 and 
12.1 live in the Westchester town 
of Lewisboro. I am the associate 
professor of pathology at Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine." 

Keep sending your e-mails! 


nology writer for The New York 
Times. After spending a year 
writing mainly about spam and 
Google's IPO, he is looking at 
digital consumer electronics and 
online music. 

At our 20th reunion, the Hon¬ 
orable Roberto Velez, chief judge 
at NYC OATH, and Glenn McKe- 
own, assistant general counsel at 
University of Chicago, had a great 
time recalling their days at 
Columbia's General Counsel's 
Office. In fact, Roberto became so 
nostalgic that he is reaching out to 
find classmates who served as 
assistants to the counsel staff. 

Alberto Faro M.D., reports: 

"We have a beautiful, 18-month- 
old girl that Melissa and I adopted 
from China six months ago. She is 
without a doubt the best thing I've 
done in my life. This past summer, 
I was promoted to associate pro¬ 
fessor of pediatrics and became 
director of the Cystic Fibrosis Cen¬ 
ter at the University of Florida." 

In July, Marc Friedman's wife 
gave birth to a daughter, followed 
six weeks later by the bar mitz- 
vah of his eldest son. "Heddy 
and Jeff Rashba were among 
many of the friends, old and new, 
and family who celebrated with 
us. Our family recently hosted 
Mark Segall (the investment 
banker, not the doctor of the same 
name, also in our class) and his 
eldest son at our Shabbos table. 
We enjoyed ourselves, except for 
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my son when he lost at the Harry 
Potter trivia game to an Ameri¬ 
can-raised kid!" 

Thomas Elia has been Sunday 
sports editor at The Palm Beach 
Post, a daily newspaper in South 
Florida, since 1999. The Associat¬ 
ed Press Sports Editors have 
ranked the Post's sports section 
as one of the nation's 10 best 
among mid-sized papers in each 
of the last four years. Elia lives in 
Palm Beach County with his wife 
and daughter. 

Chase Welles "find[s] diver¬ 
sion in the real estate industry 
representing retailers in their 
expansion into the New York tri¬ 
state area. We represent Star- 
bucks in its takeover of Manhat¬ 
tan, Washington Mutual all 
around the area and Whole 
Foods — check out the Time 
Warner store. I live in Nyack, the 
Chelsea of the 'burbs, and have a 
wife, Anne, and two children. I 
am part owner of the 1931 New 
York City Fireboat docked at 
23rd Street, The John J. Harvey. I 
also am on the board of the Clear¬ 
water. Anyone interested in 
becoming involved with water¬ 
front and harbor activities in the 
area should call me." 

Ken Bernstein reports: "I'm a 
partner at the law firm of Amster 
Rothstein & Ebenstein in NYC, an 
intellectual property law bou¬ 
tique: www.arelaw.com. My wife, 
Debra, our three kids and I are 
enjoying a winter break as I write 
this at our house in Copake Falls, 
N.Y., skiing at Catamount Moun¬ 
tain and watching DVDs." 

Robert D. Colburn, research 
coordinator of the IEEE History 
Center at Rutgers University, has 
written a book on the history of 
telecommunications from Marconi 
to the present. "The Marconi Cen¬ 
tury was released in English and 
Italian this past October in 
Bologna, Italy. Hope all is well 
with you and with our class¬ 
mates," he says. 

C.E. Unterberg, Towbin, a New 
York-based investment banking 
boutique, named James Satloff 
chief executive. Jim recently was 
executive managing director of 
Standard & Poor's Investment 
Services and president of that 
company's Compustat division. 

John Stigi III is a partner in 
the securities litigation group at 
Wilson Sonsini Goodrich & 

Rosati in Palo Alto, Calif. He 
lives in the South-of-Market 
neighborhood of San Francisco 
with his wife and baby daughter. 
"My most notable, recent profes¬ 
sional accomplishment was my 
participation on the lead trial 
team that successfully represent¬ 
ed Hewlett-Packard in the highly 
publicized lawsuit brought by 
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Walter Hewlett seeking to stop 
the 2002 Compaq merger." 

And if you haven't heard 
enough great things about Boston 
since its team won the World 
Series, Columbia friendships 
flourish there, too. Ben Pushner 

— an attorney with The Hartford 

— and Jon Abbott — COO of 
WGBH in Boston — see each 
other almost every Sunday, as 
they are neighbors in Newton. 
Their children attend the same 
Sunday school. Ben loved the last 
reunion and looks forward to the 
next one in 2009. He also is a real 
pal and wanted to make sure I 
had some fodder for this month's 
column, which, up until the above 
gents answered my cry for help 
only four days before deadline, I 
had not! Don't wait for my hyste¬ 
ria to set in. Don't be shy, e-mail 
me anytime with your updates. 


REUNION JUNE 2-5 



Jon White 

16 South Ct. 

Port Washington, NY 
11050 


jw@whitecoffee.com 


Reunion is coming! Look for a 
detailed mailing, and let me know 
if you need more info. 

Since graduating from the Law 
School in 1988, Tim Tomasi 
clerked for a federal judge and 
then spent five years at a mid¬ 
size Boston law firm. He returned 
home to Vermont to work at the 
Attorney General's office, where 
he is the chief of the Civil Divi¬ 
sion. During that time, he also 
served for six years on the Mont¬ 
pelier City Council. He is married 
to Vivian Ladd '86 Barnard, a 
museum educator. They have two 
girls and a boy: Devon (9), Isabel 
(7) and Jason (3). Tim tries to 
catch either the Columbia-Dart- 
mouth or Columbia-Harvard 
game each year and wishes they 
could get to NYC more often. 

Brian Margolis is a partner at 
Proskauer in NYC. He lives in 
Larchmont and has three children, 
6 -year-old twins and a 9-year-old 
(two boys and a girl). Mike Reilly 
lives in Wilmington, Del. He is an 
attorney in Philadelphia and has 
three sons, ages 10, 6 and 3. Bryan 
Barnett lives in Queens and has 
worked for Chase for 16 years, 
most recently in the small busi¬ 
ness and procurement areas. 

To encourage you to send in 
your update, here's mine: I've 
been traveling throughout the 
United States to such places as 
Birmingham, Ala., Toledo, Ohio 
and Providence, R.I. It will be 15 
years this summer since I gave 
up legal practice for the world of 
coffee, and things continue to 


percolate (sorry). We've been for¬ 
tunate to adjust our business to 
changing times and have been 
able to sell our products to a 
great cross-section of customers 
in different market segments. My 
family continues to age graceful¬ 
ly: My boys are 12, 8 and 6 (our 
first bar mitzvah will be two 
weeks after reunion) and Allison 
is returning to graduate school at 
NYU to get her master's in not- 
for-profit management. 

I will be calling folks about 
reunion and e-mailing for 
updates, but don't wait for me ... 
drop me a line so we can include 
more info. 


Everett Weinberger 

50 W. 70th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10023 
everett656@aol.com 

Congratulations to Michael Rizzo 
on his wedding to Tracy Marie 
Bush at the Lake Club on Staten 
Island! (See photo.) Michelle Borre- 
Massick '87 Barnard (and a profes¬ 
sor at the Business School) and her 
husband, Robert, attended. Mike 
writes: "I met Tracy on a business 
trip to Chicago, during which I 
told Tom Marrinson that I met the 
girl I was going to marry." They 
live in Seattle, where Mike writes 
and records songs. Since college, 
he's been a community organizer, 
high school teacher, medical 
device field engineer and software 
test engineer. Tracy is a fashion 
model and make-up artist. Contact 
Mike at mrizzo@uswest.net. 

Eric Pomert sent a nice note 
about his recent film, Love, Ludlow, 
a "darkly comic romance set in 
Queens. I'm happy to announce 
that my first movie assignment, 
the 92-minute independent fea¬ 
ture Love, Ludlow, that I cut this 
summer, was accepted to the 2005 
Sundance Film Festival. With a lit¬ 
tle luck, you can all see it in a the¬ 
atre near you." 

Taking a look at Eric's website 
(www.ericpomert.com), I was 
able to glean his doings since 
graduation. Following Columbia, 
he flirted with medical school 
and Pfizer before rediscovering 
his passion for acting at the 
American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts. He spent a few years in film 
production, then was a film edi¬ 
tor at First Edition. Eric joined the 
TV commercial editing team of 
Mackenzie Cutler in 1997 and 
recently decamped to Mad House 
New York. He has produced TV 
commercials for a host of major 
companies such as Heineken and 
Puma, and has garnered a num¬ 
ber of awards for his work. Eric 
recently was married and is 
"madly in love." 




Michael Rizzo '86 married Tracy Marie Bush at the Lake Club on 
Staten Island on October 2, 2004. Attendees included Michelle 
Borre-Massick '87 Barnard and her husband, Robert. 
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Sarah A. Kass 

PO Box 300808 
Brooklyn, NY 11230-0808 
sarahann29uk@aol.com 

One of the best parts of being back 
in New York City is the significant¬ 
ly greater possibility of running 
into classmates (as opposed to 
when I was in London). In Novem¬ 
ber, I had two such lucky encoun¬ 
ters, one planned and one not. 

Imagine my surprise on a rainy 
night in November, running into 
Mike Markhoff and Nancy Allen 
Markhoff outside Madison Square 
Garden! We were waiting to get 
into the arena to see an R.E.M. 
concert. It could have been 1987 all 
over again, except that after the 
show, Mike and Nancy had their 
three kids waiting for them at 
home. It was great to see them! 

Just a couple of nights before, I 
saw Cathy Webster at a dinner 
party that she was throwing the 
night before she defended her 
French literature dissertation at 
NYU. Cathy and I had planned 
this, as this was my birthday, and 
she, her husband. Bill Dycus, and 
her daughter, Meredith, had spent 
time with me in London last year 
on my birthday — it's a great new 
tradition! 

The defense went swimmingly 
(as Cathy says, one of the few 
highlights of that Election Day 
Tuesday!). Cathy and her family 
are back from their year in Paris 
and live in Asheville, N.C., near 
Bill's family, which gives them lots 
of babysitting support, as Cathy 
and Bill welcomed their second 
child, Thayer Allen, on December 
12. Cathy said, "I'm in the job mar¬ 
ket for tenure-track assistant pro¬ 


fessorships, so who knows where 
we'll wind up? In the meantime, 
we're enjoying the support of Bill's 
family, the beauty of fire Great 
Smoky Mountains and the bless¬ 
ings our children bring each day. 
Wait a minute, I must have been 
channeling some other new moth¬ 
er, that sounds so syrupy! 

"I ran into Irene Tucker in 
Philadelphia during the MLA. 

She appears not to have aged a 
day since college and reports that 
life is good in Baltimore. She's still 
with the English department at 
Hopkins," Cathy adds. 

I am hoping to see Judy Kim 
soon. Judy recently started work at 
the prestigious law firm of Schulte 
Roth & Zabel in New York. 

Ruben Quintana '88 sent a 
note: "After graduation, I went to 
Harvard Medical School, where I 
met my wife, Glenda. After Har¬ 
vard, I moved to Los Angeles, 
where I am an assistant clinical 
professor of medicine at UCLA. In 
addition, I recently opened an 
internal medicine practice in Bev¬ 
erly Hills. Glenda and I have two 
kids, Alejandro (6) and Natalia 
(1). I recently talked to Judith 
Romero '89, who is a dermatolo¬ 
gist in the Los Angeles area." 

Ilene Lederman forwarded a 
note from Laura Zander announc¬ 
ing the birth of Laura and her hus¬ 
band Scott's second son, Adam 
Bruce, on November 8,2004. Adam 
joins proud big brother Danny. 

Lance Hosey recently moved to 
Washington, D.C., from Charlot¬ 
tesville, Va., to become a principal 
with Envision, a multidisciplinary 
design firm whose core mission is 
environmental innovation. Past 
clients include Greenpeace, Envi- 
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Wei-Nchih Lee '90 and his wife, Erhyu Yuan '89 Barnard, traveled 
to China in November to adopt Meghan, who took her first steps 
on Christmas. 


ronmental Defense and the World 
Wildlife Federation. Lance would 
love to hear from any alums in the 
D.C. area. I was hoping when I got 
back to New York to be able to 
spend some time with Suzanne 
Waltman. Imagine my surprise 
when I found out we had crossed 
paths over the Atlantic. She and her 
husband, Martin Friedman '85, and 
their kids Max (8), Sophie (6) and 
Hannah (5), moved last summer to 
Basel, Switzerland, where Martin 
runs Novartis' pharmaceutical 
mergers and acquisitions. Suzanne 
writes, "Our kids attend an interna¬ 
tional school, and I am having a 
great time. I love being in Europe I 
am learning German, I'm involved 
with the kids' school and I'm 
arranging as many trips as we can 
do. Basel is on the comer where 
France, Germany and Switzerland 
touch, so we are centrally located." 

I ran into Laura Brumberg at 
the opening reception for this 
year's Columbia College Women 
mentoring program, co-chaired 
by Jill Niemczyk (who unfortu¬ 
nately was unable to attend). If 
any of you have been considering 
becoming a mentor with CCW 
and working with a current 
junior or senior, I wholeheartedly 
recommend it! Just a few months 
in, my mentoring relationship has 
been unbelievably rewarding. 


Jon Bassett 

30 Phillips Ln. 
Newtonville, MA 02460 
jonathan_bassett@ 
newton.mec.edu 

By the time you read this, spring 
training will be under way and 


the World Champion Boston Red 
Sox will be preparing to defend 
their title. This fall was mighty 
exciting for the Bassett family: I 
finally finished my Ed.D. at 
Boston University, and the Sox 
won the whole thing. The Ed.D. 
didn't take 86 years, but at times 
it felt like it might. And at times 
it looked like the Olde Towne 
Team might not complete the 
greatest comeback in sports his¬ 
tory. (Eat your hearts out, Yan¬ 
kees fans. Choke! Choke!) After 
the final out of the World Series, 
my wife, Anya '90 Barnard, and I 
had the neighborhood over for 
champagne and hot dogs. It was 
a joyous occasion. 

Fellow citizens of Red Sox 
Nation Whitney Connaughton 
and Aaron Pressman were hon¬ 
ored to witness Game 2 of the 
World Series (featuring Curt 
Schilling's bloody sock) at Fen¬ 
way Park. That meant they had to 
leave their daughter Daisy (bom 
July 1) at home with siblings Julia 
(6) and William (4). And a sitter. 
Whitney and Aaron enjoy life out¬ 
side Boston, and we agree that it's 
no problem to sing "Sans Souci" 
one moment and chant bad things 
about the Yankees the next. 

Whitney and Aaron's news 
arrived via Nancy Kauder, who 
gave birth to Samuel on Decem¬ 
ber 7. Nancy and her husband, 
Martin Schreiber '87, are thrilled, 
and so far, sister Camilla (5) 
seems to be taking it well. Nancy 
practices small animal medicine 
at a busy city animal hospital 
and a few hours a week at a local 
shelter. Nancy also notes that 
Sharon Moshavi moved to 
Miami with her husband, NPR 



reporter Eric Weiner. 

Roger Neustadt has had a 
good two years. "I was married 
in October 2003 to Valerie 
Abrams at the Pierre in New 
York. Jeremy Dickstein was in 
the wedding party, Anthony 
Mechcatie also attended, and a 
great time was had by all, danc¬ 
ing the night away. We live on 
the Upper East Side and I work 
in Manhattan, where I am gener¬ 
al counsel for Collins Financial 
Services, essentially an alterna¬ 
tive investment firm focusing on 
consumer credit card charge- 
offs." Congratulations, Roger! 

Matt Sodl and I reminisced 
about our freshman year in Car¬ 
man Hall. Matt has made a suc¬ 
cessful career in gaming and hos¬ 
pitality-related fields. He worked 
for Merrill Lynch in L.A., head¬ 
ing the firm's investment bank¬ 
ing practice in those industries, 
and early last year formed a bou¬ 
tique investment bank. Innova¬ 
tion Capital, with a number of 
partners. Innovation Capital 
advises on mergers/acquisitions, 
raising capital and restructurings. 
Matt has lived in Manhattan 
Beach, Calif., since 1991, and has 
been married to Cathy for seven 
years. They have three children. 


ing San Diego: "Don't believe the 
hype about SD weather," and has 
found the traffic laws to be a lit¬ 
tle less lax: "My one transporta¬ 
tion problem involved getting a 
ticket for going through a stop 
sign on my bicycle! It was a per¬ 
fectly timed move at a four-way 
stop where I firmly believe I may 
have had at least some partial 
claim to right of way. I remember 
slowing slightly to verify my 
safety, then flying through so 
quickly that no one could have 
touched me. Nor do I believe 
anyone was inconvenienced. A 
New York cop may have raised 
his lip slightly in silent apprecia¬ 
tion, but instead, I found myself 
pursued by one of those cop go- 
carts. I probably could have out¬ 
run it, but stupefaction prevented 
me. I listened politely to being 
told I had cut off three cars while 
calmly expostulating my afore¬ 
mentioned claims, then patiently 
waited for the officer to write me 
up. My one act of rebellion was 
to sit down and read the Econo¬ 
mist when the process started to 
extend itself." 

Rebecca Ming Hsu's mother, 
Geraldine Hsu, sent word that 
Rebecca is "a forensic pathologist 
and practices medicine in the 


Matt Sodl ’88 has made a successful career in gaming 
and hospitality-related fields. 


Katie (5), Kelly (3) and Patrick 
(1). Matt is in contact with Bob 
Giannini '89, Jon Dwyer '89, Sam 
Dimaggio '89E, Ben Seybold '89 
and Joe D'Getano '87. Matt made 
it back East for Homecoming in 
October, and "saw the Lions 
nearly pull off a victory against 
Princeton. Hoping for better 
times ahead for the Lions football 
program." 

And Class Notes is hoping to 
hear from you in the times ahead! 



Emily Miles Terry 
45 Clarence St. 
Brookline, MA 02446 


eterry32@comcast.net 


Dear '89ers: I hope everyone is 
well and enjoying 2005 so far. I 
would love to hear from more of 
you — please write with updates! 

Michael Madrid is "enjoying 
my new incarnation as a West 
Coast Ph.D. student. Life is 
somewhat different here, but the 
main feature of my existence 
remains the same: I'm either 
studying or should be." Michael 
is studying economics at UC San 
Diego. As a recent transplant 
from New York City, Michael has 
some cautionary words regard- 


Phoenix area." Rebecca married 
Scott Kassing, an E.R. physician, 
on October 30 at the Chinese Cul¬ 
ture Center in Phoenix. 

Jonathan Skolnik, who gradu¬ 
ated in '90 but started with the 
'89s, hung around Momingside 
Heights until 1999, getting a 
Ph.D. in German. He married 
Masha Belenky, another Colum¬ 
bia Ph.D., and they moved to 
Eugene, Ore., where their son 
Natan (Tosha) was bom. Tosha 
was safely delivered by Jessica 
Seidl-Friedman, who is in prac¬ 
tice at Sacred Heart hospital in 
Eugene. Jonathan and his family 
moved to D.C. in 2001, where 
Masha is a French professor at 
The George Washington Universi¬ 
ty, Tosha goes to kindergarten 
and Jonathan teaches German lit¬ 
erature at the University of Mary¬ 
land and is an editor at the Ger¬ 
man Historical Institute. Jonathan 
would love to hear from old 
friends: skolnik@ghi-dc.org. 

Patty Ryan-Long, her husband, 
Shep Long '88, and their children, 
Robbie (5) and Erin (3), relocated 
to Holbrook, Mass., Shep's home¬ 
town, last summer. The Longs 
graciously hosted my family, as 
well as Terry McLaughlin Con¬ 
nor's, for dinner at their new 
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home last December. Patty is a 
senior technical manager for 
CitiStreet, the global benefits 
provider that is a joint venture 
between State Street Corp. and 
Citigroup. Terry and her husband, 
Joe, have two gorgeous, red- 
haired children, Colleen (3) and 
Joseph (1). Terry is in the mort¬ 
gage banking division of Sover¬ 
eign Bank; she and her family live 
in her hometown, Quincy, Mass. 

Hope to hear from many of 
you in 2005. 
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Rachel J. Cowan 

500 W. University Pky, 
Apt. 4M 

Baltimore, MD 21210 


cowan@jhu.edu 


Hearty congratulations to Wei- 
Nchih Lee and Erhyu Yuan '89 
Barnard on the adoption of their 
daughter, Meghan. (See photo.) 
They brought her home from 
China on November 20 and took 
great delight in watching her take 
her first steps on Christmas. 

Rich Wagreich '90E announces 
the January 2 birth of his son, 
Ethan Nadav. After earning his 
M.B.A. in May, Rich started at 
Goldman Sachs in New York. 

Rich commutes home on week¬ 
ends to his son and his wife, 
Michal, a post-doctoral fellow at 
Johns Hopkins. 

We have a star among us. The 
Baltimore Jewish Times named 
Laura Shaw Frank as one of its 
Top Ten Young Jews on the front 
page of the January 7 edition. 

I look forward to seeing every¬ 
one in June at reunion. Until then, 
please write to me. 


Dana Wu 

90 LaSalle St., Apt. 18F 
New York, NY 10027 
fenlonwu@juno.com 

It's great how Class Notes are con¬ 
necting folks — it tells me that 
you are reading these updates and 
getting back in touch with friends. 

Thanks to John Evans and 
Stephen Jansen for resending their 
updates (lost in my July e-mail 
glitch). John and his wife, Cathy, 
took a "couples only" trip to Las 
Vegas last summer with Sam 
Trotzky and his wife, Judith, and 
Earl McAlear and his wife, Kelly. 
Michael Gitman and his wife, 
Cindy, were to join, but had just 
had their second child, Gabrielle. 
However, Michael, "in his usual 
classy manner, sent us a nice bottle 
of port, which we appropriately 
toasted to good friends nearby and 
those far away." Initially, the plan 
was to take a family vacation, but 



in the end, the pals left the kiddies 
with grandparents and hightailed 
it to Vegas. "It was a short vaca¬ 
tion, and while we tried not to, we 
spent much of our time talking 
about our children." John is an 
actuary at an insurance company 
outside Philadelphia. He and 
Cathy have twins, John and Emma 
(2), and live in Collegeville, Pa., 
where they "try to get a kid-free 
weekend once a month ... [living] 
relatively close to family members 
who are willing and able and excit¬ 
ed to have the kids now and then." 

Stephen has been in the United 
Kingdom since October 2000 and 
is working with other volunteers 
to establish the Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Club of London. He 
transferred from T. Rowe Price in 
Baltimore to T. Rowe Price Inter¬ 
national in London (where he 
was a buy side analyst covering 
European markets). He is a 
founding partner and COO of 
Dickson Capital Management, 
which launched the European 
Focus Fund, a long-short equity 
hedge fund focused on investing 
in the technology, industrial, 
media, consumer and healthcare 
industries. "My job is to run the 
business on a day-to-day basis 
and to manage risk in the portfo¬ 
lio. Working in a five-person 
company with one office is much 
different than being one of thou¬ 
sands of employees spread across 
the globe, but in almost every 
instance, is much better." 

In addition to the new job, 
Stephen recently became engaged 
to Jennifer Bender, an American 
(Yale Law School) whom he met in 
London. "Reading the November 
Class Notes, I recognized Nathalie 
Augustin's name as someone my 
fiancee and I had invited to join us 
for drinks when we were in NYC 
during the summer. Though I did 
not know Nathalie [at CC], it turns 
out that she and Jennifer were col¬ 
leagues at the law firm Cleary Got¬ 
tlieb in New York and are friends. 
Small world!" Also while in NYC, 
Stephen introduced Jennifer to two 
suitemates from the ninth floor of 
Carman. Andrew Haave is enter¬ 
ing his third year of law school at 
UConn. Seth Goldsamt is a lawyer 
with Akin Gump in NYC. He and 
his wife, Nina, live downtown. 

Congratulations to Chris 
Kotes, who married Lori Berish 
('91 Rider, '01 M.B.A. William 
Patterson) on October 9 at the Jer¬ 
sey Shore. Their honeymoon was 
in Europe and Aruba. They 
attended the wedding of Chris' 
College roommate and friend, 
John Vomvolakis, in White 
Plains, N.Y., and saw Mike 
Spinakos and Charlie Jennings 
there. Chris is a strategy analyst 
for MBNA and Lori is a market- 



Dario zagar '93 and Carrie Frank '97 never crossed paths at Colum¬ 
bia, but met online two years ago. The wedding was held on June 
19, 2004, at The Harmonie Club in Manhattan and included Colum¬ 
bia groomsmen, bridesmaids and attendees. 

PHOTO: WILLI WONG 


ing analyst with State Farm. They 
live in Kennett Square, Pa. Chris 
would like to get in touch with 
Tom Morrissey. "Tell 'Mort' that I 
say hello, and drop me a line at 
kotey29@comcast.net. See every¬ 
one in a few years for the 15th!" 

Charles Ardai was consulting 
on the relaunch of the toy store 
FAO Schwarz, which had its 
grand reopening on Thanksgiv¬ 
ing. "Anyone who finds himself 
or herself in New York should 
definitely stop by the store, as it's 
returned to the level of quality we 
remember from when we were 
kids. Plus, there's an ice cream 
parlor on the first floor, serving 
the best ice cream and apple 
turnovers I've tasted." 

Charles is working on three 
biotechnology ventures, one of 
which, Schrodinger (www. 
schrodinger.com), was founded 
by Columbia chemistry professor 
Richard Friesner. Charles' wife, 
Naomi Novik '00E, sold a three- 
book historical fantasy series, 
TEMERAIRE, to Random House 
and is finishing the second book. 

As they sing at my daughter's 
preschool: "Make new friends/ 
but keep the old/some are silver/ 
and some are gold." I saw Jane 
Chew, her husband, Ed Chen '90, 
and their kids when they came to 
visit NYC during the holidays. Jane 
got together with her tae-kwon-do 
buddies, Wei-Nchih Lee '90 and 
Erhyu Yuan '91 Barnard and their 
daughter, Meghan Kai-Hua Lee, 
newly arrived from Wuhan, China 
(see photo); Tsojen Hsiao '89E and 
Christina Li '91 Barnard and their 
kids, Ryan and Chloe; and Henry 
Hsiao '89E and his family — Lil¬ 
lian, Victoria and Max. I rang in the 
New Year with my son, Matthew 


(2), as my date at a dinner party 
with Heather Lubov and Anne 
Kang '90E, '96 Business. 

Send me news of your 
gatherings. 
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Jeremy Feinberg 

315 E. 65th St. #3F 
New York, NY 10021 


jeremy.feinberg@ 

verizon.net 


Hi, everybody! There's not much 
to report this time, but what little 
there is, is unqualifiedly good 
news. Erin (Zyko) Hussein and 
her husband, Samir, are the 
proud parents of Lila Elizabeth, 
born on November 1. Erin, on 
maternity leave, is an attorney at 
Shearman & Sterling. 

Negar Ahkami is back in 
school, seeking an M.F.A. in 
painting at School of Visual Arts 
in Chelsea. She spent last summer 
painting in Maine at the Skowhe- 
gan School of Painting and Sculp¬ 
ture, through a residency award. 

You know the cure for "light 
mailbag-itis": Share your news. I 
would love to hear horn you — 
and I know that your classmates 
would, too. 

Cheers. 
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Elena Cabral 

525 W. 238 St., Apt. P4 
Riverdale, NY 10463 


mec9@columbia.edu 


Here's a wedding story you don't 
hear every day: With four years 
between them, Dario Zagar and 
Carrie Frank '97 did not meet at 
Columbia, but when they met 
online years later, they found out 
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Jennifer Meredith '96 married Nathan Shields on May 15, 2004, 
in Philadelphia. Columbia attendees included (from left) Wilson 
Rothman '97, Eric Pinstein '94E, Madeleine Dassule '95, Rachel 
Scott '96, Ben Donner '96 and Dan Morenoff '96. 


that not only did they have Mom- 
ingside Heights in common, but 
they went to the same high school 
in Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. Though 
Dario and Carrie did not cross 
paths before their official introduc¬ 
tion, they had, Carrie writes, sever¬ 
al near-misses through the years. 
Intrigued by the coincidences, the 
couple began a courtship and were 
married two years later. (See photo.) 

The Manhattan wedding, on 
June 19, included groomsmen Pat 
Boyd, Brian Frank '95 and Arse- 
nio Santos. Bridesmaids included 
Alison Donohoe '97, Greer 
(Meisels) Pritchett, who started 
with the Class of '98, and Michelle 
Salcedo '97. Attendees included 
Naveena Ponnusamy '97, Dave 
Roth '97, Jon Leit '98, Rob Darling 
(Feeney) '93, Christine (Dicks) 
Coster, Laura Margolis Frank '95, 
Tama Brooks Klosek '96, John 
Klosek '94, Andy Wein '95, Jeremy 
Matz and Steve Chiang '93E. After 
the wedding, Dario and Carrie 
moved from the West Village to 
Fairfield, Conn., where Dario is a 
neurologist in private practice and 
Carrie is a senior creative writer 
with the international relief orga¬ 
nization Save the Children. 

Rachel Mayorga lives in the 
western suburbs of Chicago with 
her husband, Patrick Rousche, and 
their 8-month-old, Patrick. Rachel 
is fortunate to have the best day¬ 
care in the world — her mother, 
who lives with the family. Rachel 
is a geriatrician who loves her flex¬ 
ible part-time job seeing patients in 
nursing homes and senior centers. 

I saw Alan Freeman, his wife, 
Remy, and their boys, Teddy (4) 
and Matthew (2), at the Homecom¬ 
ing game against Princeton. 

Despite young Teddy's valiant 


effort to stave off defeat by belting 
out the fight song, Columbia lost, 
but a grand time was had by all. I 
later learned that Alan became a 
partner at his law firm. Blank 
Rome, in Washington, D.C. His 
practice focuses on general com¬ 
mercial litigation in state and feder¬ 
al courts, but he has developed 
specialties in maritime litigation, 
discrimination defense and police 
practices work. Alan is active in 
alumni affairs, serving as chair for 
the Washington Alumni Represen¬ 
tative Committee, which inter¬ 
views College applicants, and the 
local Columbia College Club. If 
any classmates in the D.C. area 
would like to get involved in alum¬ 
ni events, contact him at amf9@ 
coliunbia.edu. The Freemans live 
in Potomac, Md., about two miles 
from Alan Cohn, his wife, Becky, 
and their daughter, Elizabeth. 

Pavani Kalluri finished an 
internal medicine residency three 
years ago and went to work for the 
Centers for Disease Control, first 
as an epidemic intelligence service 
officer and then as a medical epi¬ 
demiologist. Pavani works on pre¬ 
vention of diarrheal diseases, the 
second leading killer of children 
under age 5 in the developing 
world. Her work at the CDC has 
included travel to 10 countries in 
Africa and Asia. "Although I live 
in Atlanta, my heart remains in 
Momingside Heights!" she writes. 

Romsai Boonyasai completed 
medical school in 1998 and moved 
to Texas, where he trained in inter¬ 
nal medicine and pediatrics until 
2002. He was a rural physician in 
the Midwest for two years. The 
experience, he said, was wonder¬ 
ful, though not the same as teach¬ 
ing residents. "It was kind of like 


being Joel from Northern Exposure, 
except without Maggie, eccentric 
characters or the moose," he wrote. 
Last July, Romsai moved to Balti¬ 
more to pursue a scholarly career. 
He is having a blast teaching and 
working with an exceptional facul¬ 
ty and wonderful patients. Even 
the challenge of learning health 
services research has been great, 
and Baltimore has given Romsai 
easy access to some excellent state 
and national forests, as well as a 
short drive to family in New York. 

There's nothing more terrifying 
to a reporter than a deadline with 
missing copy and nothing more 
satisfying than to have it deliv¬ 
ered with grace and good timing 
from the desk of Catherine Hong, 
a senior features editor at W mag¬ 
azine. Catherine reports that Alisa 
Shen lives in Berkeley, where she 
attended graduate school. Alisa is 
an environmental designer and 
urban planner at Design Commu¬ 
nity & Environment. "We are all 
petitioning for her to come back 
to the East Coast, but she claims 
it's hard to give up the hot tub 
life," Catherine writes. 

Since graduation, Catherine 
reports, Nishu Sood has lived in 
South Africa and Australia and 
now is back in New York and 
married to Minisha Sood, a Cor¬ 
nell graduate. Nishu is hard at 
work at Citigroup. It's not sur¬ 
prising to hear that Antonio Bor- 
relli is perhaps the most social 
man in New York City (reportedly 
with a calendar booked a month 
in advance), though he tries to 
make time for old friends. He is 
one of the few lawyers Catherine 
knows who likes his job (Cowan, 
Liebowitz & Latman). 

Catherine has been married to 
David Ferris, an HIV specialist, 
for almost three years. They live 
in Greenwich Village and have a 
daughter, Sophia, bom May 25. 

My apologies to Noa Jeselsohn, 
whom I misidentified in the previ¬ 
ous column. She lives in Alon She- 
vut, a community outside of 
Jerusalem, with her husband of 10 
years, Yitzie Blau, and their chil¬ 
dren, Zecharya, Mordechai, Zadok 
and Tehilla. Noa is an instructor in 
Talmud and Jewish law at a 
women's seminary in Jerusalem, 
where she studied before attend¬ 
ing Columbia. Contact Noa at 
nyz@netvision.net.il. 

Congratulations to all, and 
keep the news coming. 



Leyla Kokmen 

440 Thomas Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 


leylak@earthlink.net 


After studying anthropology in a 
graduate program at the Univer¬ 


sity of Chicago and in India and 
working for two years as pro¬ 
gram coordinator for the Lesbian 
& Gay Immigration Rights Task 
Force in New York, Jen Higgins 
graduated from the Law School 
in 2003. She works in New York 
at Patterson, Belknap, Webb & 
Tyler. Last year, Jen clerked for 
the Honorable Dickinson R. 
Debevoise '51L in the U.S. Dis¬ 
trict Court of New Jersey, and 
she plans to clerk this year for 
the Honorable Leonard I. Garth 
'42 in the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit. 

Jen lives in Chelsea with her 
partner, Jacqueline Woo, and 
Linda the cat, who all spent 
Thanksgiving with Patti Ybarra. 
Patti, who earned a Ph.D. in the¬ 
atre from the University of Min¬ 
nesota and taught for two years 
at the University of Kansas, 
recently moved to Providence, 
R.I., to teach at Brown. 

Jen also had terrific updates on 
a slew of classmates: Kevin 
Dwarka moved from San Fran¬ 
cisco to Brooklyn in 2002 and 
took a year's hiatus from his 
work as an urban planner to 
study Hebrew in Tel Aviv. Rebec¬ 
ca Stanton is an assistant profes¬ 
sor of Russian literature at 
Barnard and recently celebrated 
her third wedding anniversary 
with Chris Snyder. 

Sheetal Majithia moved back 
to New York City from Ithaca, 
N.Y., and is writing her disserta¬ 
tion in comparative literature at 
Cornell. Sheetal regularly makes 
the trek from her home in Brook¬ 
lyn to the Upper West Side to 
spend time with Geetu (Karnani) 
Bedi, who is doing strategic 
planning for Time Warner. Geetu 
and her husband, Varun Bedi, 
son of Columbia professor of 
Hindi Susham Bedi, were intro¬ 
duced by Sheetal at an end-of- 
the-year class party in 1993 and 
were married in 1998. Sheetal 
and Geetu also spend time with 
Geetu's sister, Neetu Jhamb '96 
Barnard, who is married to 
Sumeet Jhamb '96. Neetu and 
Sumeet recently moved to Green¬ 
wich, Conn., where they started 
their own hedge fund. Seven 
River Capital. They recently wel¬ 
comed their second child, Maya. 

Nina Habib Spencer, her hus¬ 
band, Parke, and son. Jack (2j), 
welcomed a daughter/sister, 
Athena, on November 18. "I left 
my job as a spokesperson at the 
EPA to pursue at-home mother¬ 
hood full-time," Nina writes. 
"Tougher bosses, longer hours 
and no pay. But well worth it." 

Elizabeth (Berke) Vickery and 
her husband, Jason, also wel¬ 
comed a new addition in Novem¬ 
ber. Alexandra Chase was born on 
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November 6, joining sister Zoe 
(2). From the photos, I can say 
that Ally bears a striking resem¬ 
blance to her mom. When I talked 
to Elizabeth recently, she was 
tired but happy, and getting ready 
to update the family website 
(www.thevickerys.com). 

That's it for this time. Congrats 
to all and special thanks to Jen for 
her robust update. Until next 
time, keep the news coming! 
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Janet Frankston 

2460 Peachtree Rd., 
Apt. 1506 
Atlanta, GA 30305 


jrflO@columbia.edu 


This column seems to offer evi¬ 
dence that female physicians (and 
Ph.D.s) can balance children and 
careers. 

Dareen Siri graduated from 
medical school at UC San Diego 
in 2000, completed her residency 
at Brown in general internal med¬ 
icine in 2003 and is finishing her 
fellowship in allergy/immunolo¬ 
gy at the University of South 
Florida in St. Petersburg. 

In July, she'll move to the capi¬ 
tal of Illinois, Springfield, to start 
her first job as an allergist/immu- 
nologist. Happily married for 
eight years to the man she met 
during junior year abroad in Eng¬ 
land, Dareen is the mother of an 
infant, Cordelia, and a toddler, 
Sebastian. "I run into Columbians 
all the time," she writes. Dareen 
saw Tsao-Yu Liang at Brown 
while he did his internship/resi¬ 
dency in categorical internal med¬ 
icine. He is doing an endocrinolo¬ 
gy fellowship in the Bay Area. 

Another mother-physician is 
Allison Jones Ross. She proved 
to be years ahead of the reality 
television boom. As a cast mem¬ 
ber of MTV's Road Rules shortly 
after we graduated, Allison 
always proudly wore a Columbia 
sweatshirt. She now is a family 
physician at UC San Diego. Alli¬ 
son married San Diego native 
Brandon Ross, and they have a 
daughter, Alexis (3). 

Jennifer Ross is now Jennifer 
Glueck, and she, too, is a physi¬ 
cian with a new baby. Jennifer is 
almost finished with her internal 
medicine residency at Mount Sinai 
in New York and plans to do an 
endocrine fellowship. She and her 
husband, Markus, are the proud 
parents of Monika Alice Glueck, 
bom on December 17. 

Amanda Kahn-Kirby is a 
Ph.D. in neuroscience and a moth¬ 
er. Julia Rae Kirby was bom in 
December and is tall like her dad. 
Mason Kirby '94. Amanda will 
spend the next few months at 


home with Julia, then will start a 
post-doc at UC San Francisco in 
April. Amanda studies molecular 
signaling pathways in sensory 
neurons. 

Thanks for the updates, and 
please keep the news coming. 
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Ana S. Salper 

1819 Vernon St. N.W., 
Apt. A 

Washington, DC 20009 


asalper@yahoo.com 


Greetings, classmates! 

Jen Meredith is finishing her 
third and final year at Villanova 
Law School. She will work at Pep¬ 
per Hamilton, a large law firm in 
Philadelphia, starting in September. 

Jen was married in May 2004 
in Philadelphia to Nathan 
Shields. (See photo.) Jen and 
Nathan met while Jen lived in 
New York, where she was a book 
publicist, writer and editor for 
several years after graduation. 
The couple moved to Center City 
in Philadelphia when Jen started 
law school. Jen grew up outside 
of Philadelphia and enjoys being 
near her family. 

Dan Morenoff is married and 
is the proud father of Eva. Rachel 
Scott received her M.F.A. from the 
American Conservatory Theatre 
in San Francisco and is pursuing 
an acting and directing career in 
New York City. Ben Donner is in 
Boston working on his Ph.D. in 
clinical psychology. 

Keith Simon graduated with a 
master's of architecture from the 
University of Oregon last March. 
He and his wife live in Philadel¬ 
phia. Keith met his wife when he 
returned from the Peace Corps in 
Bolivia (his sister introduced him 
to his future wife, who was a 
Spanish teacher at her boarding 
school). Keith got married in Dal¬ 
las. CC'96ers who attended 
included Casey O'Shea, Will 
Norman, Kathy Cherbas, Lloyd 
Shin, plus Bari Meltzer '96 
Barnard and Emmanuel Garcia 
'96E. Casey lives in Brooklyn and 
is a waiter and bartender. Will 
moved to Florida and is getting 
married this spring. Kathy and 
Lloyd got married a few years 
ago and live in New York. Keith 
writes that Kathy is a cellist and 
Lloyd "does computer stuff." 

Kimi Yasunga-Frith and her 
husband, Greg Frith '96E, got 
together in Philadelphia with 
Charles Balsam '98 and his wife, 
Jennifer; Arman Rousta; and 
Brendan Sullivan and his wife, 
Heike. Kimi reports that they had 
a lot of fun reminiscing about soc¬ 
cer stories and 3rd Floor McBain 
mishaps, but what made it even 
more special were their children. 



Deb Feldman '97 married Ed Turner on October 30, 2004, at The 
westbury Manor in Westbury, N.Y. The wedding party included 
friends from Columbia and others: (standing, from left) Ben 
Brecher, Jason Livanis, Turner, Feldman, Jeroen Paalman, Rachel 
Feldman and Nestor Savas. Seated, from left: Katie (Hickes) 
Karpenstein '97, Michelle Bradbury, Desiree Ramos '97 and 
Cristina LeRoy '97. 
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who all were born in the last year: 
sons Charles Anthony Balsamo Jr. 
and Quinn Krippendorf Sullivan, 
and daughter Kacie Miyori Frith. 

Greg and Kimi enjoy living in 
Honolulu, where Greg runs his 
investment business and Kimi 
teaches history in middle school. 
Charles and Jen live in Manhat¬ 
tan, where Charles is working 
and going to graduate school 
while Jen is a full-time mother to 
Charles Jr. Brendan and Heike 
live in Philadelphia, where Bren¬ 
dan teaches high school English 
and Heike is a lawyer. Arman 
lives in New Jersey, where he runs 
his consulting business. 

I'll be traipsing the streets of the 
best city in the world in no time. 
My husband, Jason Cowart, and I 
are moving back to New York! I'll 
be helping to grow the New York 
office of Krupin O'Brien, the labor 
and employment law firm that 
I've worked for during the past 
two years in D.C. 

As always, send in all the news 
that's fit to print in CCT. To close, 
one of my favorites: "I am here to 
live out loud." — Emile Zola. 
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Sarah Katz 

1919 Wallace St., #B 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 


srkl2@colTimbia.edu 


Greetings CC'97! We have a short 
column this issue — please send 
in your e-mail updates. 

Joe Delafield and his wife, 
Nim '96 Barnard, moved back to 
the Columbia neighborhood 
(122nd and Amsterdam) and wel¬ 
comed a daughter, Beatrice Liv¬ 


ingston Ji-Won Delafield, on 
December 17. 

Hans Chen and his wife, 

Sandie Angulo Chen '98, had 
their second child, Delia Juliet 
Chen, on November 12. Four days 
after her birth, Hans found out he 
had passed the bar exam. He 
reports: "What a week — I only 
needed one cigar to celebrate!" 
Hans is a first-year associate in 
the litigation department of Blank 
Rome in New York. 

Deb Feldman married Ed Turn¬ 
er on October 30 in Westbury, N.Y. 
(See photo.) Deb and Ed met in '97 
while singing, and both maintain 
professional classical singing 
careers while juggling day jobs. 
When not busy singing opera and 
oratorio. Deb is a senior human 
resources manager for ACNielsen, 
and Ed is a sales specialist for 
Pfizer. Among their wedding 
party were Katie (Hickes) 
Karpenstein, Desiree Ramos and 
Cristina LeRoy. 

I am enjoying my position as a 
staff attorney at Community 
Legal Services in Philadelphia. I 
represent parents in family court 
in child welfare cases, which is 
challenging but fulfilling. 

I look forward to hearing from 
more of you for the next issue! 


Sandra P. Angulo Chen 

171 Clermont Ave., 

Apt. 5A 

Brooklyn, NY 11205 
spa76@yahoo.com 

Best wishes are in order for 
Christos Yatrakis, who, accord¬ 
ing to The New York Times wed- 
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Amy Benjamin '01 and Andy Pratt '01 were married on October 
16, 2004, in Rochester, N.Y. From left, Isaac Benowitz '01E, Ryan 
Brecker, Benjamin's sister and honor attendant Erica Benjamin, 
Benjamin, Pratt, Pratt's sister and honor attendant Laura Pratt, 
Neal Tsay '01 and Summer Sattora. 

PHOTO: KAREN TRAN 


ding section, married Emory Law 
classmate Danielle Kiwak on 
December 12 at St. George Cathe¬ 
dral in Philadelphia. Christos is a 
clerk for Senior Judge Nicholas 
Tsoucalas of the United States 
Court of International Trade in 
New York. Danielle is a labor 
lawyer at Loeb & Loeb. 

Tracey Golembe married Dr. 
Daniel Polsky on December 11 at 
Temple Beth Shmuel in Miami 
Beach. Tracey is earning a com¬ 
bined M.D.-Ph.D. at Penn, where 
her husband, a health economist, 
is an associate professor at the 
medical school and the Wharton 
School. Mazel tov, Tracey and 
Daniel! 

Ilya Gertsberg returned to 
New York City after spending 
three years in Washington, D.C. 

He is v.p. of an investment firm. 
Ilya mentioned that his friend 
Andras Kovacs is traveling 
around Europe for business and 
fun as the marketing head of a 
security firm in Hungary. Also, 
Ilya reports, Haris Harogiannis 
has been living in Athens after 
graduating from Harvard's 
Kennedy School of Government 
two years ago. 

Erin (Harken) McConkey 
switched coasts in January with 
husband, Phil, and their toddler. 
May. The McConkeys moved from 
the Upper West Side to La Jolla, 
Calif., where Phil manages his 
Connecticut-based firm's new 
West Coast office. Erin continues to 
stay at home with precocious May. 


In baby news, Lauren (Giglio) 
Brust and her husband, Andrew, 
welcomed their first child. Miles 
Brust, last fall. The family lives in 
Manhattan. According to pal Julie 
Yufe, Miles is quite the cutie. Julie 
works in Manhattan for Revlon, 
where she is on the marketing 
team for Almay products. 

My husband, Hans Chen '97, 
and I are parents again: Delia Juli¬ 
et Chen was born on November 
12. She joins big brother Elias (3). 
So there are at least two con¬ 
tenders for the Class of 2026. 

Happy Spring everyone, and 
keep the updates coming! 
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Elizabeth Robilotti 

80 Park Ave., Apt. 7N 
New York, NY 10016 


evr5@columbia.edu 


Congratulations to Meghan 
Dunleavey Taira, who married 
Hugh Blodget on May 8. Meghan 
and Hugh met while getting 
master's degrees at Yale. The 
wedding was held at the Hark- 
ness Mansion in Waterford, 

Conn. Attendees included Mazda 
Figaro (bridesmaid) and Anna 
Trinkhouse. After finishing her 
master's in public health, 

Meghan is a health policy legisla¬ 
tive analyst for Representative 
Dianna DeGette (Denver). Hugh 
is the assistant CFO for LaFarge 
North America. They reside in 
Washington, D.C. Good luck, 
Meghan and Hugh! 
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Prisca Bae 
8911 Odell 

Morton Grove, IL 60053 


pbl34@columbia.edu 


Sarah Spatz (nee Green) and 
Mark Spatz were married in 
December 2004. They met in law 
school and are attorneys in Man¬ 
hattan. Polly Blitzer and Elana 
Sinensky '98 were bridesmaids. 

Kevin Woodson is in his sec¬ 
ond year as a litigator in one of 
Wilmer Cutler Pickering Hale & 
Dorr's many Washington, D.C., 
offices. Kevin has been spending a 
lot of time on a pro bono civil 
rights case in Texas that probably 
will go to trial later this spring. 
Best of luck, Kevin! 

I live in Oakland and am in my 
second year of law school at 
Boalt. I will spend the summer in 
Manhattan as an associate at 
Latham & Watkins. I look forward 
to catching up with New Yorkers 
when I am there. 

Planning efforts for our fifth 
reunion, June 2-5, are well under 
way. Our class dinner and Ham- 
merstein Ballroom festivities are 
just two of the great activities 
planned, and the reunion com¬ 
mittee hopes to see a record 
number of classmates that week¬ 
end. Look for a mailing with reg¬ 
istration information, or if you 
can't wait, contact the Alumni 
Affairs Office: Jay Wright 
(jw2243@columbia.edu) or Emily 
Morris '02 (ebm23@columbia.edu). 

Please send an update! 


Jonathan Gordin 

303 W. 66th St., Apt. 
6A-West 

New York, NY 10023 
jrg53@columbia.edu 

Hello, everybody. I hope the 
gloominess of winter hasn't got¬ 
ten you down and that you're 
gearing up for spring. I am. 

Newscaster extraordinaire 
Nancy Perla and Grael Norton '02 
GS were in New York from Tuc¬ 
son for a recent visit and, as 
usual, it was a blast seeing them. 
Whenever Nancy comes to town, 
she manages to scare up many 
classmates. We spent a night in 
Soho visiting with Billy Kings- 
land, Annie Lainer, Dina 
Epstein, Jeff Lee, Chelsea Scott 
'01 Barnard, Joe Rezek, Izzy Gor- 
dan, Lila Foldes, Jamie Rubin '01 
Barnard and Vicky Vinarsky. 

An Pham reached out with a 
sunny message from the West 
Coast: "In August, I found out 
I passed Level 3 of the CFA 
exam, and with my new char¬ 
tered financial analyst designa- 
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tion in hand, I got an offer out 
West to become a v.p. of a hedge 
fund in Beverly Hills ... on 
Rodeo Drive! The weather has 
been great, especially compared 
to the East Coast, and the views 
are terrific. I've gotten back into 
ARC in L.A., and I'm trying to 
meet up with other Columbia 
alums in the area. If you're in 
L.A., feel free to get in touch: 
anphamjr@yahoo.com." 

Heather Doherty married her 
longtime French beau, Francois 
Wiss, in a beautiful ceremony in 
the 17e arrondisement of Paris on 
September 4. Chelsea Scott '01 
Barnard, Lisa Kostur '01 Barnard 
and Jeffrey Lee were there to cel¬ 
ebrate in true Parisian style. 
Heather met her husband during 
her junior year aboard in Paris 
and moved to France after gradu¬ 
ation. She and her husband 
recently moved to New York and 
live on the Upper West Side. 

It's always great to hear from 
Brian Horan, whom I've known 
since ninth grade biology class. 
He was involved in the '02 gov¬ 
ernor's race in Florida and 
worked on the John Edwards 
presidential primary campaign. 
He wrote in about his most 
recent position, where he was 
research/policy director for sena¬ 
torial candidate Chris John: "He 
ran in Louisiana and lost to the 
first Republican elected to the 
Senate from that state since 
Reconstruction. I'm disheartened, 
but I lived in New Orleans for 
eight months; it's a great town, 
even if Bourbon Street is a dis¬ 
grace." Brian is deciding on his 
next move. 

Ben Ryan wrote: "I live in the 
Village and write freelance for 
magazines such as New York, The 
New York Observer, Out and The 
Advocate; I recently started writ¬ 
ing an irreverent sex/health 
advice column for Planetout/ 
Gay.com. Otherwise, I work a lot 
of odd jobs to support myself 
while I continue to drag through 
the book I started junior year as a 
part of my writing program 
coursework." 

Matthew Rascoff recently 
started working at Ithaka, a new, 
nonprofit organization that 
"applies the venture capital 
model to investing in informa¬ 
tion technology ideas that benefit 
higher education ... Ithaka incu¬ 
bates ideas, grows them into 
organizations, assists in crafting 
business plans, helps set up 
board governance, then spins 
them off as independent entities. 
JSTOR and ArtSTOR — digital 
archives of humanities and social 
science journals and art images 
— were the first organizations 
launched by Ithaka's leadership. 
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My role is in the strategic ser¬ 
vices group, advising our incu¬ 
bated organizations, affiliates 
and outside clients (e.g., publish¬ 
ers, libraries, universities) on 
planning, marketing, governance 
and other strategic issues." 

Michele Connolly is a second- 
year at Harvard Law. She reports 
that Beth Morales married Sid 
Singh '00E in August. 

Jonathan DeLord provided this 
update: "I am director of market¬ 
ing and research for the local Tele- 
Futura TV affiliate in Austin. 

Since 2002, however, I have added 
the same title to the local Univi¬ 
sion TV affiliate as well as the 
local Univision Radio station. I 
love my job and the people I work 
with, but I'm in the process of 
starting my own advertising 
agency. My partner and I are in 
early development stages but 
hope to have everything running 
by the end of 2005. 

"Tamer Makary is v.p. of EFG- 
Hermes Group, an investment 
bank based in Cairo. I planned to 
meet up with Jesse Bradford in 
Vegas at the end of the year to 
blow off some steam. He is doing 
well and always seems to be busy 
shooting a movie." 

Amy Benjamin and Andy 
Pratt were married on October 16 
in Rochester, N.Y. (see photo), 
where they live while Amy 
attends medical school. Congratu¬ 
lations to Amy and Andy! 

Please keep me posted on 
updates. I always look forward to 
hearing from each of you. 
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Colleen Hsia 

177 W. 26th St., Apt. 301 
New York, NY 10001 


cch38@columbia.edu 


Jeffrey Posnick moved to Cobble 
Hill, Brooklyn. He works in infor¬ 
mation technology at Morgan 
Stanley, focusing on multimedia 
and collaborative technologies. 
Jeanne Chun works for the 
National Center for Health Educa¬ 
tion. She will complete her M.A. 
in health education at Teachers 
College in May. 

John Kim completed his Kore¬ 
an military obligation in Decem¬ 
ber and works for GE Korea. 

He's enrolled in the financial 
management program, which is 
GE's way of hiring new recruits 
for future leadership. John will 
do four business rotations in two 
years and hopes to do one of his 
rotations on the East Coast. 

John Ong writes, "I'm in Mani¬ 
la doing one of the furthest things 
from my econ degree: running a 
shock absorber production line at 
the family business, doing strate¬ 
gic planning and 6 Sigma work 
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Smart is Sexy: Date fellow grad¬ 
uates and faculty of the Ivies 
and a few other excellent 
schools. More than 4,000 mem¬ 
bers. All ages. THE RIGHT STUFF: 
www.rightstuffdating.com, 
(800) 988-5288. 


VACATION RENTALS 

Adirondacks: Lakefront cabin. 
Dock, boats, hiking trails; peaceful, 
private, (315) 655-3297. 

Brigantine Beach, New Jersey: 

beautifully furnished, 2-bedroom, 
2-bathroom condo directly on 
the ocean. Both seasonal and off¬ 
season rentals, (212) 935-6133. 
www.brigantinebeachocean 
frontcondo.com 

French waterfront villa, Atlantic 
Charente Maritime region, sleeps 
8, 4 bedrooms, 4 baths, full 
kitchen, garage, private terrace 
on child-friendly bay beach, www. 
villacarmenfrance.com, e-mail 
info@villacarmenfrance.com. 


Martha's Vineyard. Indian Hill 
(WestTisbury) Secluded 3 bedroom 
house. Access to beach. Deck. Out¬ 
door (and indoor) shower. Weekly, 
Monthly. June-September. ($1000- 
$1750 p.w.TWo week minimum) No 
pets. No smoking. 617-945-6088 or 
sbromber@mit.edu. 

Naples, Florida: Luxury high-rise 
condominium overlooking Gulf of 
Mexico, (802) 524-2108. 

Renting, selling, hiring, looking to 
buy or swap? You can reach 
48,000 prime customers with a 
CCT classified. Only $2 per word. 
Ten-word minimum (count phone 
number as one word, city-state- 
ZIP as two words). Display classi¬ 
fied $150 per inch. 10% discount 
for Columbia College alumni, fac¬ 
ulty, students or parents. 10% dis¬ 
count for six consecutive place¬ 
ments. Send copy and payment or 
inquiries on display rates to: 
Columbia College Today 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115-0998 
212-870-2752 —phone 
212-870-2747 —fax 
cct@columbia.edu 
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and realizing that there's nothing 
a woman finds sexier than a 
spotwelding scar on your left 
forearm. Other than that. I've 
been freelancing op-eds and 
reviews for magazines and broad¬ 
sheets, preparing for applications 
to grad school and repairing my 
surfboard." 

Sonia Dandona recently 
returned from a six-week trip to 
India. She participated in the 
Pravasi Bharatiya Divas celebra¬ 
tions in India for prominent mem¬ 
bers of the Non-Resident Indian 
Committee and was invited by 
the Minister of State for Overseas 
Indian Affairs to meet with the 
PM and ministers. She's a third- 
year analyst at Morgan Stanley. 

Isaac-Davy Aronson has been 
at Air America Radio for nearly a 
year; he is a producer of The 
Majority Report, hosted by Janeane 
Garofalo and Sam Seder. He also 
is an occasional newscaster for the 
network, which is heard on more 
than 40 stations nationwide. In 
New York City, Air America 
broadcasts on AM 1190, WLIB. 

Ginger Gentile has been living 
for two years in Buenos Aires, and 
after writing short stories that 
won underground recognition is 
working on a screenplay and 
plans to study film this year (in 
Buenos Aires). She spent 2004 
intensively studying surrealist act¬ 
ing. And yes, she still finds time 
for the occasional protest. She 
invites alums passing through the 
land of tango to meet up for a bot¬ 
tle of wine: nycbsas@yahoo.com. 

David Epstein graduated from 
the Journalism School and writes, 

"I work at The New York Daily News 
as a street reporter and consequent¬ 
ly spend a lot of time hanging out 
in the South Bronx. I do freelance 
writing and some video editing on 
the side. I recently had a few arti¬ 
cles in Discover magazine, one of 
which was the top-rated article on 
the website for a week. I continual¬ 
ly try to sneak science tidbits into 
the Daily News, and I've done some 
funny things there, including leav¬ 
ing for the Bahamas on two hours' 
notice to chase Martha Stewart and 
sneaking into the Republican 
National Convention." 

Miriam Sheinbein writes, "I am 
at Einstein and live on the Upper 
East Side. I'm going to France for 
the summer; my husband needs to 
learn French for his Ph.D. I'm in a 
newly founded book club with 
Emily Margolis, Sara Stein, Kay- 
lan Baban, Ali Hirsh (just promot¬ 
ed to chief-of-staff in her assembly¬ 
man's office) Karen Austrian and 
liana Fischer." 

Joshua Reich will marry Linda 
Lanton of Staten Island on May 29. 
Azhar Mohammed Abdul-Quader 
celebrated New Year's in 82-degree 


weather in Maui, spending most of 
his time surfing, hiking and explor¬ 
ing the island. S. Michael Choi is 
teaching for the Japan Exchange 
Teaching Program, one hour north¬ 
east of Tokyo. "This is my exodus 
'04," says Mike. "Big shoutout to 
CC'02 and '01." 

Ilene Janet Weintraub writes, 
"After graduation, I was the 
Columbia assistant women's ten¬ 
nis coach for 2\ years and now am 
head women's tennis coach at 
Seton Hall University in South 
Orange, N.J. I also started a non¬ 
profit theater company. Down¬ 
stage Eye Music Theater." 

Lenny Braman will graduate 
from Harvard Law in June, take 
the bar in July and start a one- 
year clerkship with a federal 
judge in Philadelphia in August. 
Sara Velasquez has returned to 


work in product development at 
the New Zealand Exchange Ltd. 
(NZX) in Wellington. 

Emily Erstling works part- 
time for the Business School and 
freelances part-time in theater 
administration. She did a reading 
of her work and Mike Weiss 
'02E's work at the 78th Street 
Theatre Lab in January. She has 
been accepted to the Hunter 
Graduate program in theatre but 
has deferred in order to do more 
shows at night. She sees Bron- 
wyn Roantree and Abby Wilson 
way too much for her health. 

Helena Andrews lives in 
Washington, D.C., and is the D.C. 
correspondent for The Capital 
Times in Madison, Wis. She will 
graduate from the Medill School 
of Journalism (Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity) in June with an M.S. in 
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print journalism. She reunited 
with several sisters of Delta Sigma 
Theta sorority in New York for 
Lakia Washington's baby shower: 
Keisha Chandler '02E, Artiea Pre- 
witt-Smith '01, Betsaida Lima 
'03E, Adaoha Hamilton, Adri¬ 
enne Moran, Evelyn Addo, 
Monique Jarvis '02E and Garonne 
Decossard '02E. 

December 22 marked the 
engagement of Michael Fishman 
to Shira Miller-Jacobs '99 Barnard, 
the co-coordinator of Michael's 
new student orientation in 1998. 
The two celebrated on a mountain 
peak while skiing in Waterville 
Valley, N.H. Michael and Shira 
met at the wedding of Becky Cole 
'01 Barnard and Adam Lurie '02E. 

David Chubak, Justin Rubin, 
Joey Samuel '02E, Meyer Dworkin 
'02E, Abe Shulman, Justin Lap- 
pen and others placed bets months 
earlier on the day of engagement. 
The first round of betting pro¬ 
duced no true winner, but a late 
round found David the victor, 
albeit after cheating by selecting 
two dates. In other news, Michael 
and Shira joined Justin and Rachel 
Grundfast '00 Barnard in Annapo¬ 
lis, Md., on Martin Luther King Jr. 
Day to cheer on the Lions men's 
basketball team in their game ver¬ 
sus Navy. Michael sported his tra¬ 
ditional Columbia blue face paint 
while the others joined him in 
being the loudest fans at the game, 
won by Columbia. Go, Lions! 



Michael Novielli 

205 W. 103rd St. Apt. 4B 
New York, NY 10025 


mjn29@columbia.edu 


Members of the Class of 2003 cele¬ 
brated the holiday season in New 
York with other young alumni at 
the holiday party at Turtle Bay. 
The event was a huge success, 
attracting a large number of 
young alumni from the College, 
SEAS and Barnard. Thanks to 
Emily Morris '02 of the Alumni 
Office for helping to organize it. 

Speaking of holidays, best 
friends Leah Miller-Freeman and 
Leah Rorvig spent Thanksgiving 
together in beautiful Eureka, 

Calif. After a year painting in 
Ecuador, Leah M. lives in San 
Francisco and works at the Mis¬ 
sion Economic Development 
Association, a nonprofit seeking 
to improve economic and social 
conditions in the Mission. Leah R. 
is in New York, where she prac¬ 
tices yoga and is in her second 
year working at the Drug Policy 
Alliance, a nonprofit working to 
counteract many of the current 
national drug policy initiatives. 

Ryan Wilner has returned to 
the East Coast, this time to Balti¬ 


more. He accepted a job at KLNB 
Retail, a commercial real estate 
firm specializing in leasing and 
sales of retail space in Maryland, 
Washington, D.C., and Virginia. 
While one of Columbia's favorite 
DJs is glad to be back on the East 
Coast, he misses the San Diego 
weather he had become accus¬ 
tomed to. Caren Kramer lives in 
Boston (Cambridge) and is 
applying to graduate schools for 
a master's in public health. Caren 
misses Columbia; it is at the top 
of the list of schools to which she 
is applying. 

Our class continues to make an 
impact in Asia. Ella Chang recent¬ 
ly returned from her Taiwan 
teaching Fulbright and works at 
Interview Magazine in advertising. 
Mary Phaphan, former president 
of Thai Sabai, is working in 
finance in her home country, Thai¬ 
land. Joy Su is working at Taipei 
Times, one of Taiwan's major Eng¬ 
lish newspapers. 

Elliot Blair completed an exca¬ 
vation project in Alaska and works 
at the Museum of Natural History. 
Eric Le Calvez works in the corpo¬ 
rate office for Guess?. Jen Sheu 
works at Time. Tammy Wang has 
relocated to Connecticut. 
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Miklos C. Vasarhelyi 
118 E. 62nd St. 

New York, NY 10021 


mcv37@columbia.edu 


CC'04, it's officially been 10 
months since graduation, and I 
hope that you haven't forgotten 
about alma mater. As always. I'm 
looking for more Class Notes sub¬ 
missions, so please don't be shy 
— e-mail me your updates. 

Meredith Darrow writes, "I 
live in London and work at a 
gallery. White Cube. I recently 
was in Miami for the Miami Basel 
Art Fair with Paul Heyer, who 
works at Peter Marino Architects 
and lives in Fort Greene with Cat 
Krudy and Gabe Liebman. I've 
been in touch with Lydia Roach, 
who is getting her Ph.D. in envi¬ 
ronmental chemistry from Scripps 
at UC San Diego." Gabe performs 
in an improv comedy group with 
Mike Barry and Jenny Slate. 

Julia Hart teaches first grade 
in a private school in Los Ange¬ 
les. Mike Agresta attends the 
University of Texas at Austin, 
where he is working toward a 
master's in creative writing. 

Chris Briley attends the San 
Francisco Culinary Institute and 
works in a restaurant. 

Also out west, Dominique 
Phelps writes, "I work in Holly¬ 
wood at Paramount Pictures; I'm 
an assistant in domestic televi¬ 
sion. In January, I will join Madia 


Willis and Alisha Liggett in 
Ghana to work on a joint venture 
(clothing business). Madia and 
and I will continue on to Burkina 
Faso for two weeks in February to 
work on a documentary narrated 
by Danny Glover about the bi¬ 
annual FESPACO (pan-African) 
film festival." Dominique will be 
an associate producer and Madia 
will be a production assistant. 

Nuria Net writes, "I am jug¬ 
gling my time as a clerk at The 
New York Times and running my 
website, www.nymosaico.com, 
an online guide to Latino cul¬ 
tures in New York City, and visit¬ 
ing Ben Huberman in Philly, 
where he's pursuing a Ph.D. in 
comparative literature at Penn." 
Also in New York, Lauren 
Venezia is an executive recruiter 
and consultant to hedge funds, 
banks and asset management 
firms. She also does freelance 
writing for a hedge fund publica¬ 
tion and is applying to Ph.D. pro- 


Alumni Comer 

(Continued from page 56) 

appears to be on the horizon. Presi¬ 
dent Lee C. Bollinger's decision to 
have new Athletics Director M. 
Dianne Murphy report directly to 
him, a change from prior adminis¬ 
trations, demonstrates that he is 
willing to be held accountable for 
Columbia's ability to compete in 
athletics. 

Eighth is the continuation of 
the College's full-need financial 
aid policy, which the report cited 
as a cornerstone that must be con¬ 
tinued when any expansion of the 
College is considered. The College 
has expanded from 3,400 students 
in 1991 to 4,200 today, and full- 
need financial aid has survived 
the University's recent financial 
constraints. A cautionary point to 
note is the different competitive 
financial aid environment that the 
College operates in today, where 
peer schools are providing larger 
grants and requiring smaller stu¬ 
dent loans, or no loans at all. This 
represents a challenge that the 
College will need to address in 
the immediate future. 

Ninth is the tremendous 
increase in the College's applicant 
pool and selectivity. The growth 
of the dedicated Admissions 
Office staff, equipped with 
improved communications about 
what distinguishes the College 
from peer schools, has enabled 
the College not only to attract far 
more candidates than a decade 
ago, but also to recruit top candi¬ 
dates more effectively. 

Tenth on my list is leadership. 

In 1993, former President George 
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grams. Ana Fitzner works at the 
Apple store in Soho and is 
preparing for her move to Japan. 
Rebecca Lehrer works and co¬ 
produces at the Flea Theater in 
Tribeca. Marykate Locantore 
recently returned to New York 
after living and working in Lon¬ 
don for the past six months. Jon 
Sabatini is an account executive 
in Chelsea. 

Bryn Keating, tour guide extra¬ 
ordinaire, moved to Portland, 
Maine, while Megha Ralapati 
works in a Chicago law firm and 
is assistant-curating an upcoming 
painting show. 

Kirk Mullings, Mike Lattimer, 
Ayo Oluwole and Rashad Big- 
gers played football for the 2004 
Lions, along with Kevin Coco '05. 

David J. Johns recently was 
accepted into a Columbia graduate 
program and will pursue a mas¬ 
ter's in sociology and education. 

a 


Rupp arrived at Columbia and 
stated his goal of placing the Col¬ 
lege at the center of the University. 
Two years later, Austin Quigley 
became the 14th Dean of the Col¬ 
lege and began a tireless quest to 
make the College an "intergenera- 
tional community" of Columbians 
bonded by the commonality of the 
Core, need-blind admissions and 
full financial aid. In 2002, Bollinger 
arrived and declared that Colum¬ 
bia cannot be a great university 
unless it has a great college; given 
this charge, Quigley continues to 
work to make the College the best 
it can be, ably supported by a 
senior staff that includes Dean of 
Academic Affairs Kathryn Yatrakis, 
Dean of Student Affairs Chris 
Colombo, Associate Dean for Plan¬ 
ning and Administration Susan 
Mescher, Dean for Career Educa¬ 
tion Christopher Pratt and Wittner. 

I would be remiss if I did not 
mention the leadership contribu¬ 
tion during the past quarter-centu¬ 
ry of former Dean of Students 
Roger Lehecka '67, who recently 
retired and whose steady hand 
and vision for the College's future 
were invaluable. 

The College has come a long 
way from the days when Kaplan 
had the foresight to establish the 
committee mandate. Indeed, the 
College is well-positioned to com¬ 
pete effectively with any peer insti¬ 
tution. It is up to all of us connect¬ 
ed with the College to seize this 
opportunity so that in a decade or 
so, we can look back with pride on 
what has been accomplished. a 
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Lastly, there is an Arabic word, 
tacjiya, which describes a religious¬ 
ly sanctioned mode of discourse 
and a way of answering ques¬ 
tions. I predict that taqiya will 
describe a great deal of the 
upcoming committee report. If 
there are no Arabic speakers in 
that august body, they should ask 
a member of MEALAC to explain 
taqiya to them. 

Harold Bernard Reisman '56 
SEAS, '65 GSAS 
Carlsbad, Calif. 

Open Discourse 

Possibly by next issue my con¬ 
cern about Alex Sachare '71's 
"Within the Family" essay in the 
January CCT will have been hap¬ 
pily resolved. Sachare calls for 
free and open discourse about 
the events portrayed in Columbia 
Unbecoming and regarding the 
(second) faculty panel that Presi¬ 
dent Lee C. Bollinger set up to 
examine student complaints of 
faculty harassment. Who can dis¬ 
agree with free, open and 
respectful discourse? 

Yet, when Sachare commended 
the professional backgrounds and 
experience of panelists Katznel- 
son, Anderson, Griffin, Howard 
and Mazower, he was less than 
open about the different positions 
each has already espoused in 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLE 

ON INSIDE BACK COVER 

1. Brown, Columbia, Cornell, 
Dartmouth, Harvard, Penn, 
Princeton, Yale 

2. Harvard, founded in 1636 

3. Cornell, founded in 1865 

4. Columbia, 16 

5. Harvard, 7: John Adams, 
John Quincy Adams, 
Rutherford B. Hayes (Law), 
Theodore Roosevelt, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
John F. Kennedy and 
George W. Bush (Business) 

6. Yale 

7. Penn 

8. Columbia 

9. Brown 

10. Leonard Bernstein, Harvard 
Jim Jarmusch 75, Columbia 
Noam Chomsky, Penn 
Dr. Henry Heimlich, Cornell 
Gene Siskel, Yale 
John F. Kennedy Jr., Brown 
Brooke Shields, Princeton 
Theodor "Dr. Seuss" Geisel, 
Dartmouth 


public or publications, which 
show, if not their prejudgements, 
their conflicts with the issues they 
must adjudicate. 

New York newspapers have 
told about this and other Colum¬ 
bia fiascoes for more than four 
years. So, I cannot be the first 
alumnus to worry about it all. I 
just wish Sachare would follow 
his own advice. It is past time for 
the University to cast light so we 
understand and protect the truth, 
not vested cabals. 

Daniel F. Johnson '61 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Boys From Boise 

I was greatly moved by your 
report on the "Boise Boys" (Janu¬ 
ary CCT) and its tribute to their 
sponsor, Gideon Oppenheimer 
'47 (who entered with '45). I 
knew Giddy on Spectator, then 
saw him in the Army where he 
served as an intelligence officer; 
we met again regularly after we 
returned. We also were what 
could be called "Larry's boys" — 
those who came under the influ¬ 
ence of the future dean, 

Lawrence Chamberlain, soon 
after he arrived as a government 
instructor in 1941, and stayed in 
touch with him ever after. 

I'm sure it was Larry (who 
also came from Idaho) who 
steered Giddy to Boise when he 
wanted to move from Manhattan 
somewhere closer to the open 
country. (One minor correction: I 
think it took a number of years 
after he graduated from the Law 
School in '49 before he ventured 
West.) I know he loved it there. 
He never mentioned his success 
as an Idaho appeals lawyer 
(Larry did), but he did report 
enthusiastically on his successful 
recruiting for Columbia there. 

I remember the shocked sadness 
that overcame our otherwise joyous 
25th reunion at Harriman in 1969 
when the dean at the time told us 
of Giddy's untimely death — not a 
member of our class, but well- 
known and liked by many of us. 

Henry RolfHecht '44 
Demarest, N.J. 


Senator Obama 

I am happy that Barack Obama '83 
is getting so much favorable pub¬ 
licity. You seem to "lionize" him. 
However, in his own often repeat¬ 
ed words and statements, he only 
acknowledges that he went to 
Harvard Law School, without 
mentioning having gone to 
Columbia College. So, while we 
all wish him well, don't you think 
that we should let somebody else 
spend words and energy to "crim- 
sonize" him — and save our 
Columbia words and energy for 


somebody who really appreciates 
having gone to Columbia College? 

Robert Tang '71 
Dallas 

“The Student” 

Thanks for the piece on cartoon¬ 
ist of R.J. Matson '85 (January 
2005). He may cringe at his old 
College strips, but I remember 
them fondly. My favorite was a 
mid-'80s piece, "The Student: A 
Higher Look at Comic Educa¬ 
tion." It pictures a ruffled, young 
Columbian who returns to cam¬ 
pus from a night of drinking and 
belatedly remembers he has a 
paper due at 9 a.m. The student 
then pulls an all-nighter typing 
out an awful paper. Convinced 
that he's going to fail, he prays to 
Alma Mater. When the professor 
incredibly gives him an A, the 
student heads right back to the 
bar. College life reduced to a few 
simply drawn frames. Brilliant. 

Graham G. Dodds '88 
Montreal 

Sidney Morgenbesser 

During my senior year, Sidney 
Morgenbesser took over the senior 
seminar from James Guttmann, 
with whom the four of us who 
were majoring in philosophy had 
started that year. I made my way 
through a decidedly challenging 
experience with Morgenbesser. 

Following graduation, I was 
involved in a serious automobile 
accident and sustained injuries 
that were still evident after return¬ 
ing to Columbia graduate school 
in the fall to study Russian lan¬ 
guage and literature. 

I ran into Morgenbesser short¬ 
ly after the fall semester began 
and he said, "You look terrible; 
what happened to you?" I 
recounted the whole story, and in 
a wonderful blending of past and 
present, he said, "You should 
have told me; I wouldn't have 
been so hard on you." 

He was a challenging and 
memorable man. 

Arthur Alexander '61 
Fairfield, Conn. 

Lefferts 

I mentioned the name Leffert Lef¬ 
ferts '62 to my wife, Jane 
(Newham) Barnard '65, while I 
was reading the obituaries in the 
January CCT. An architect, Jane 
also is writing a book on the origin 
of the street names of Brooklyn. 

She observed that Leffert Lefferts 
was undoubtedly a descendant of 
an early Dutch settler of Brooklyn, 
Leffert Pieterse van Hagewont. He 
settled in Hatbush in 1660 and had 
many sons who, in the Dutch cus¬ 
tom, adopted the patronymic, Lef- 
fertse, or son of Leffert. 

Hundreds of years later, there 


are a few traces left in Brooklyn of 
this distinguished family. Prospect 
Lefferts Gardens is a well-pre¬ 
served neighborhood adjacent to 
Prospect Park and was the site of 
a farm owned by Leffert Pieterse. 
The Lefferts Homestead was 
moved from Flatbush Avenue and 
Maple Street to Prospect Park in 
1918 and can be visited today. 

Judge Leffert Lefferts 
(1774-1847) was from another 
branch of the family and owned 
considerable property near Fulton 
Street and Bedford Avenue, where 
two small streets, Lefferts Place 
and Brevoort Place, mark the loca¬ 
tion of Judge Lefferts' home. Like 
his presumed descendant, the ear¬ 
lier Lefferts graduated from 
Columbia College (Class of 1794). 

James McGroarty '64 M.D. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 

[Editor's note: There's also a Lefferts 
Boulevard in Queens, named for John 
Lefferts (Class of 1846).] 


2003-2004 Columbia 
College Fund 52nd 
Annual Report 
Corrections 
The following donors con¬ 
tributed to the Columbia Col¬ 
lege Fund during the 2003- 
2004 fiscal year. Their names 
were mistakenly omitted in 
the 52nd Annual Report or 
their gift level was incorrectly 
acknowledged. The Columbia 
College Fund gratefully recog¬ 
nizes their gifts and offers its 
sincere apology. 

William J. Bissett '35 
Paul J. Miller '47, P'77 
Bernard Sunshine '46, P'79 ♦ 
Carl Hovde '50 
Robert l. Pearlman '55 ♦ 
William Host '60 ▲ 

Michael R. Wollman '64 ❖ 
Gideon Oberweger '65 ❖ 
Paul A. Brooke '67 ♦ 

Marc Rauch '69 
Robert L. Meyer 71 ❖ 
Edward Luban 73 (con¬ 
tributed his gift in memory 
of James P. Shenton '49) 
Ann Stein 78, '78E 
Marc Mazur '81 ★ 

Daniel Paul Futterman '89 ❖ 
Roberta L. Frank P'95, P'97 ❖ 
(in memory of Richard 
Frank '63) 

★ DEAN'S CIRCLE 

♦ BENEFACTOR 

▲ SPONSOR 

❖ MEMBER 
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Alumni Corner 

A Columbia “Top 10” List 

By Brian Krisberg '81 

First Vice President, Columbia College Alumni Association 


.. to undertake a systematic and detailed analysis of the opportuni¬ 
ties facing the College, with the mission of proposing a course of action 
to achieve our basic goal that Columbia College be, and be recognized 
as, the preeminent undergraduate college in any major university in 
America ..." 

S o wrote Martin Kaplan '61 in fall 1991 as he pro¬ 
posed the formation of what came to be known as 
the Committee on the Future of Columbia College. 
Twenty months later, in spring 1993, the 22-person 
committee published a 55-page document. Report on 
the Future of Columbia College. 

The report is a remarkable document. It provided 
a framework for College and University administrators, faculty 
and alumni to analyze opportunities facing the College and 
explore methods by which the College might attain its poten¬ 
tial. The report contained a series of recommendations, each 
relating to a different issue central to the College's future. 

Recently, I perused the report 
and noticed how many of its 
themes and recommendations 
have been implemented in the 
intervening years. Some of the 
report's objectives have been 
greatly exceeded. Other goals 
and policies noted in the report 
have been preserved through 
challenging times. What becomes 
clear is that the report was a pre¬ 
scient and insightful document 
that helped to shape the College 
as we know it today. 

As I reviewed the report, I 
wrote a Columbia "Top 10" list of 
major developments from the 
past 12 years at the College and 
their relationship to the report. 

The list is personal and not in 
order of importance. (And don't worry; it's not a dry recitation of 
the text of the report!) The list demonstrates that everyone asso¬ 
ciated with the College during this period — students, alumni, 
administrators, faculty and parents — has much to be proud of. 

Any list of recent accomplishments must start with the con¬ 
struction of the student center, Alfred Lemer Hall, and its 
Roone Arledge Auditorium. While its design has critics, the key 
point is that the new structure greatly exceeded the report's 
vision of a "renovated and expanded" Ferris Booth Hall. 

Second is the transformation of two key College buildings. 
The College Library has expanded from the southeast comer of 
Butler to virtually the entire main floor, thanks to the generosi¬ 
ty of Philip Milstein '71, a committee member. Again, the Mil- 
stein Family College Library surpasses the report's call for the 
creation of a College library "of significant quality." An equally 


impressive renovation has taken place in Hamilton Hall, the 
College's headquarters, which features state-of-the-art class¬ 
rooms; attractive, functional offices; and an impressive lobby 
highlighted by two beautiful, century-old stained glass win¬ 
dows that had been gathering dust in storage crates for years. 
As the College's signature building, it is fitting that Hamilton 
has been so wonderfully restored. 

Third is the dramatic growth and improvement in alumni 
relations. The College's alumni relations effort is among the 
strongest, if not the strongest, in the University's 16 schools. 
Several noteworthy developments in recent years, which the 
report called for, include the encouragement of alumni groups 
geared toward women and minorities and the more frequent 
publication of this excellent magazine, Columbia College Today. 
This could not have been accomplished without the efforts of a 
strengthened Alumni Office headed by Dean of Alumni Affairs 
and Development Derek Wittner '65, ably supported by Execu¬ 
tive Director of the Columbia College Fund Susan Bimbaum, 
Executive Director of Alumni 
Affairs Ken Catandella, Director 
of Communications and CCT 
Editor Alex Sachare '71 and 
their hard-working staffs. 

Fourth is the College's success 
in preserving the integrity of the 
Core Curriculum, which the 
report identified as having a 
"central role in the academic life 
and institutional history of the 
College." Loyalty to the Core is 
evidenced by endowed Core 
teaching chairs (funded by alum¬ 
ni) and the commitment to the 
new Science Core course. 

Fifth is the emergence of a 
thriving arts community. Be it 
majors in visual arts or dance, 
student theatre and dance 
groups taking advantage of the Lemer Black Box Theatre or the 
"Passport to New York" program (which entitles students to 
visit museums for free), the College's arts offerings have clear¬ 
ly grown from what many alumni of my vintage recall. 

Sixth is the College's commitment to being a fully residen¬ 
tial community. Work clearly remains to be done in this area to 
achieve the report's goal of all students sharing "a comparable 
and better quality of residence life." Yet the construction of the 
Broadway Residence Hall and upgrades to other dormitories 
(including River and Wien) demonstrate that significant gains 
have been made in this area. 

Seventh is the realization that quality of athletics and athletics 
facilities is an important component of a healthy campus com¬ 
munity. Again, while work remains to be done, a cultural change 

(Continued on page 54) 



The Report on the Future of Columbia College called for 
the creation of a College library "of significant quality;" the 
Milstein Family College Library exceeds that goal. 
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Ivy League IQ 


How much do you know about the schools that comprise the Ivy League? 
Test your knowledge in this quiz. 

Answers on page 55. 


What eight schools make up the Ivy League? 
Which is the oldest school? 

Which is the newest school? 


Which university has the most colleges and schools within it? 

Which school has the most graduates who later became U.S. presidents? 

Which school was founded as the Collegiate School in 1701? 

Which school was founded by Benjamin Franklin? 

The first American medical school to grant the M.D. degree was 
founded in 1767 at which school? 

Which school adopted the bear as its mascot after an alumnus placed the 
head of a real brown bear above the central arch in the student union? 


Match the following alumni to their alma mater: 

Leonard Bernstein Brown 

Noam Chomsky Columbia 

Theodor “Dr. Seuss” Geisel Cornell 

Dr. Henry Heimlich Dartmouth 

Jim Jarmusch Harvard 

John F. Kennedy Jr. Penn 

Brooke Shields Princeton 

Gene Siskel Yale 
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Dynasty: Kraft’s Patriots Win Third Super Bowl 

Bob Kraft '63 (right), owner of the New England Patriots, joins Super Bowl MVP Deion Branch and 
coach Bill Belichick in celebrating the team's third Super Bowl win in the last four years, a 24-21 
victory over the Philadelphia Eagles in Jacksonville, Fla., on February 6. "I'm proud we won stressing 
team and not individual accomplishments," Kraft said during the post-game ceremony. The Dallas 
Cowboys are the only other team to win three Super Bowls in four years (1993,1994 and 1996). 
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The Coach 
of Silicon Valley 


Bill Campbell ’62 captained Columbia’s Ivy League football 
champions and coached the Lions for six seasons before 
beginning a successful career in high-tech industry. 
Throughout his journey, he has never forgotten his roots 
— or his alma mater. 







Mark your calendar 


SPRING SEMESTER 2005 



Last Day of Classes, 
Senior Dinner 


CCYA Networking: 
the arts 


El Regreso: Latino 
Alumni Homecoming 


Baccalaureate 

Service 


Academic Awards & 
Prizes Ceremony 


Thursday-Sunday 


JUNE 


Reunion Weekend 


Commencement 


FALL SEMESTER 2005 



Family Orientation 
and Convocation 


Washington, D.C. 
College Day 


OCTOBER 


Family Weekend 


Monday 


Academic Holiday 


n d a y 


Tuesday 


iii.i 


Friday-Saturday 


15 

Homecoming 


Tuesday 

NOVEMBER 

8 

Election Day 
(University Holiday) 


Thursday 

NOVEMBER 

10 

Dean’s Scholarship 
Reception 


Thursday 

NOVEMBER 

17 

Alexander Hamilton 
Award Dinner 


Wednesday 

OCTOBER 

19 

October Degrees 
Conferred 


For more information, please call the Columbia College Office of Alumni Affairs and Development toll-free, 
1-866-CCALUMNI, or visit the College’s alumni events website: www.college.columbia.edu/alumni/events. 
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Bill Campbell 62 now does his coaching in Silicon valley. 
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John Crabtree '78 takes pride in the Kittle House's world-class wine cellar. 
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Philosopher Sidney Morgenbesser left a lasting impression on 
his students and colleagues. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Janice Min ’90 

Congratulations to Sarah Lorge Butler 
'95 for her nuanced profile of Janice 
Min '90.1 was a purple-eyeshadow- 
wearing, bad-hair-day Glamour- don't in 
the late 1980s, and what I remember 
most from my brief encounters with the 
incomparable Min was not just her sin¬ 
gular style — that's a given, you could 
practically spot that from the other end 
of College Walk — but her lack of cyni¬ 
cism, genuine enthusiasm and, dare I 
say it? ... she was just darned friendly. 

Sally S. Graham '90 
Atlanta 

Twaddle 

Of all the pursuits of all the graduates of 
all the years of Columbia College, you 
devote the cover story of the March issue 
to what has come to be known in the cir¬ 
cles I move in as "twaddle." No offense 
to Ms. [Janice] Min ['90], who I am sure 
has worked hard and done well, but is 
this what we have come to — "a focus 
on fashion and pop culture"? Benefits of 
the Core Curriculum, no doubt. 

There are graduates who are doctors, 
lawyers, architects, teachers, professors, 
politicians, business leaders, archeologists, 
philanthropists and any other occupation 
you wish to name who go 
about living their never- 
mentioned-in-your-maga- 
zine lives who do more to 
promote something of real 
value along with the 
ideals supposedly taught 
at Columbia than Us Week¬ 
ly, which does little but fan 
the flames of cultural illit¬ 
eracy and devotion to the 
shallowness of what West¬ 
ern culture has become. 

You must be kidding. 

Louis P. DeLaura '80 
Afton, Va. 

[Editor's note: Columbians have achieved 
success in a wide range of endeavors, which 
we try to acknowledge. After the story's pub¬ 
lication, Janice Min '90 was named Editor of 
the Year for 2005 by Mediaweek J 

Driving Force? 

While I admire Janice Min '90 for her 
creativity, her managerial skills and her 
stamina, I cannot admire her carnivo¬ 
rous approach to other people's privacy. 


Sadly, people like her were the driving 
force behind the paparazzi that con¬ 
tributed to the demise and deaths of 
Princess Diana, Marilyn Monroe and 
other victims of her trade. 

Gary Newman '63 
Mevaseret Zion, Israel 

Welcoming Words 
Reading Dan Wakefield '55's wonderful 
tribute to his Columbia teachers, "My 
Columbia: Van Doren, Trilling and 
Mills" (January 2005) touched a respon¬ 
sive chord. Wakefield describes the 
moving experience of visiting Professor 
Van Doren in his office for the first time. 
As a fellow Midwesterner who had just 
transferred to Columbia, Wakefield was 
made to feel not only "welcomed and 
acknowledged but somehow made safe 
in that alien place, intimidating city and 
sophisticated college." 

Almost 20 years later, I enjoyed a simi¬ 
lar experience in meeting Dean Henry 
Coleman '46 in Hamilton Hall. Like 
Wakefield, I was a Midwesterner who 
was feeling intimidated and awed by the 
College and the city. I stopped in the 
Dean's Office during my first semester 
and encountered Dean Coleman. When 
he learned that I hailed from Minneapolis, 
he immediately engaged 
me in a warm conversa¬ 
tion about his connections 
with Minnesota through 
his wife, a native Min¬ 
neapolitan. That encounter 
meant the world to me. I 
left Dean Coleman's office 
with a smile on the out¬ 
side and an even bigger 
grin on the inside. The 
kindness and sincerity of 
this Minnesotan-by-mar- 
riage had instantly braced 
me for anything the city 
might confront me with 
during the next four years. 

Barry Kelner '73 
Bloomington, Minn. 

Reviving the Roar 

I wish to thank and congratulate Josie 
Swindler '07 ( Spectator staff writer) for 
pointing out the truth in the February 10, 
2005, issue of Spectator, under the title, 
"Reviving the Roar" (March 2005, page 
3). She is absolutely right! I believe that 
Columbia student happiness can be trans- 
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Within the Family 

Ad Hoc Grievance Committee Issues Report 


I n December, a faculty Ad Hoc 
Grievance Committee was 
formed and charged with exam¬ 
ining student complaints of 
intimidation in the classroom by 
faculty from the depart¬ 
ment of Middle East and 
Asian Languages and 
Cultures (MEALAC). 

After meeting with 62 
individuals — students, 
faculty, alumni and 
administrators — and 
considering more than 60 
written submissions over 
a nine-week period, the committee 
submitted a report containing its find¬ 
ings and recommendations to Presi¬ 
dent Lee C. Bollinger, Provost Alan 
Brinkley and V.P. for the Arts & Sci¬ 
ences Nicholas Dirks. The full report 
was made public on March 31, with 
accompanying letters of endorsement 


from Bollinger, Brinkley and Dirks. 

In the report, the committee found 
evidence to support one incident of 
inappropriate faculty behavior 
toward a student, during the 2001-02 
academic year. The 
report also discussed 
two other incidents, but 
neither was found to be 
a case of faculty miscon¬ 
duct. The committee also 
identified repeated inci¬ 
dents in which certain 
MEALAC teachers were 
subjected to harassment, 
apparently by outside visitors and 
auditors of classes. 

Among its recommendations, the 
committee called for strengthening the 
University's grievance and advising 
procedures, and on April 11, Bollinger 
announced new grievance procedures 
along with the formation of a Presi¬ 


dential Council on Student Affairs. 
College students may bring grievances 
to their class deans or the dean of aca¬ 
demic affairs, or to a newly formed 
Arts & Sciences faculty panel. There is 
a provision for final appeal to the Uni¬ 
versity Provost. The grievance proce¬ 
dure for all Columbia schools can be 
found at www.columbia.edu/cu/ 
provost/docs/policies.html. 

The University has posted the full Ad 
Hoc Committee report on the Columbia 
website: www.columbia.edu/cu/ 
news/05/03/ ad_hoc_grievance_ 
committee_report.html. The press 
release announcing the report, along 
with letters from Bollinger, Brinkley 
and Dirks, may be found at 
www.columbia.edu/cu/news/05/03/ 
response_to_report.html. 



lated into school spirit. Furthermore, she 
is absolutely right when she says: "The 
recent focus on early decision admissions 
might also play a part. As Columbia 
accepts more and more early decision 
applicants — 44 percent of the College 
and 43 percent of the SEAS incoming 
classes of 2009 have been filled by early 
admission applicants — the University 
increases the number of students who 
would actually choose Columbia over 
Princeton or Harvard, essentially picking 
the students most prone to Lion pride." 

The true lesson is: We do not want 
those who come to Columbia suffering the 
mental scourge of the infamous 'H-Y-P' 
Depression and Anger. They moan and 
groan and have a generally negative atti¬ 
tude, which can be damaging to them¬ 
selves and to others. I believe that Colum¬ 
bia should pick its incoming class with 
more than 51 percent early decisions. We 
want to admit those who want us first and 
foremost. More power to early decision! 

Additionally, I agree and support Pres¬ 
ident Lee C. Bollinger's public statement 
that Columbia has the most diversified 
student body in any Ivy League universi¬ 
ty. This reality will deflate all Marxist- 
Leninist arguments of "race or class war¬ 
fare" and "race or class exclusion." 


There is no chance of Columbia 
being grandfathered as a WASPish 
institution under the policy of early 
decision. What else can the politically 
correct types argue about? So, let the 
parade of children of alums, as well as 
all true Lion-aspirants with no legacy, 
enter Columbia as early decisions. May 
their Lion's pride long endure! 

Robert Tang '71 
Dallas 

Our Columbia 

In regards to Bob Berne '60's letter, 

"Our Columbia" (March 20051,1 feel 
that he neither adequately addressed 
the issues involved in Columbia Unbe¬ 
coming nor accurately characterized 
Columbia's response. 

I do not feel the issue is one of "acad¬ 
emic freedom," but rather one of profes¬ 
sionalism and civility. Whether the stu¬ 
dents in question were intimidated will 
never be resolved, but the professors in 
question have made their feelings 
towards Israelis and Zionists known. No 
one questions their writings on the Inter¬ 
net and their characterizations in public 
settings of Israelis being "Nazis" and 
Israel being an illegitimate racist state. 

People, for example. Rush Limbaugh 


and Howard Stem, have "freedom." They 
can call others, such as feminists or reli¬ 
gious conservatives, names such as 
"racist" or "Nazis." University professors 
cannot. They cannot teach Middle East 
studies if they cannot present both sides of 
the issue fairly and with respect. Israelis 
and Zionists are entitled to civility and 
freedom from name calling. Language that 
former U.N. Ambassador Patrick Moyni- 
han called "reprehensible" and "unaccept¬ 
able" on behalf of our government in 1974 
is now common rhetoric from Columbia 
professors. No one would accept this lan¬ 
guage regarding women or minorities. 

The situation exposed by Columbia 
Unbecoming was the result of years of 
University neglect of issues of fairness 
regarding Israel. Now, Columbia claims 
to have arranged a committee to handle 
the problem. If the committee does not 
address the complaints raised by the 
movie, then for whose purpose is the 
committee formed? May I suggest it is to 
pacify alumni and donors who are con¬ 
cerned by this revelation? Until Colum¬ 
bia makes an effort to honestly deal with 
the issue, it will not go away. 

Jonathan D. Reich '85, '86E M.D. 

Miami 

a 
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Rekindle Friendships at Reunion 


By Lisa Palladino 


2005 


G et ready for Reunion 
Weekend 2005! 
Classes that end in 
0 or 5 will gather 
Thursday, June 2- 
Sunday, June 5, on 
campus and at venues throughout 
New York City for receptions, the¬ 
ater, panel discussions, dinners, 
tours and more. Reunion is a great 
opportunity to rekindle friend¬ 
ships, make new friends and enjoy 
New York's culture and nightlife, 
as well as spend time on campus 
and in the ever-changing Morning- 
side Heights neighborhood. 

The weekend kicks off on 
Thursday; check-in starts at 3 p.m. 
in Alfred Lerner Hall, the student 
center, which is registration head¬ 
quarters. That evening, visit with 
classmates at cocktail parties and 
welcome receptions, then enjoy 
one of several entertainment choic¬ 
es: the New York Philharmonic at 
Lincoln Center or Broadway 
shows (tickets are first come, first 
served) Glengarry Glen Ross, Julius 
Caesar or Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf? Buses will be provided 
from campus to the shows. 

Friday features walking tours of 
campus, historic Harlem, the Unit¬ 
ed Nations and Manhattanville, 
the area north of campus where 
Columbia plans to expand. Also 
available is the always-popular 
bus trip to the Rockefeller family's 
Kykuit Estate near Tarrytown, N.Y. 
(tickets required, adults only). 

Refuel and rest while lunching 
al fresco at Cafe Columbia on Low 
Plaza. The afternoon continues 
with a talk, "The College Admis¬ 
sions Process," followed by the 
Annual ARC reception, a chance 
to thank the Alumni Representa¬ 
tive Committee for its hard work 



Casino Royale and the Alumni Dance Party at Hammer- 
stein Ballroom get the weekend going in a festive way. 

PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 



A light rain didn't dampen the spirits at last year's 
Starlight Reception as alumni danced the night away, 
sheltered by one of the big tents on Low Plaza. 

PHOTO: ALEX SACHARE '71 


helping to recruit and select the 
Class of 2009. New members are 
welcome and will be registered 
on-site. 

Ease into the evening with 
class-specific receptions and par¬ 
ties, or join friends, family and 
classmates from the College, SEAS 
and Barnard for Shabbat services 
and dinner. 

Friday's activities continue late 
into the night with one of the 
weekend's most popular events. 
Casino Royale at the Hammer- 
stein Ballroom, in the Manhattan 
Center on West 34th Street. Win¬ 
ners can redeem "Columbia 
Cash" won at the gambling tables 
for Columbia merchandise. The 
tables will remain in play after 10 
p.m., when College, Barnard and 
SEAS alumni from the Classes of 
1990-2005 gather in the ballroom 
for the fifth annual Alumni Dance 
Party, featuring food, drinks and 
great music. 

Relax and stretch your tired 
muscles on Saturday morning 
with Morning(side) Yoga and 
Exercise in Lerner Hall, followed 
by a hearty meal at the Dean's 
Brunch and Convocation, when 
Dean Austin Quigley will address 
alumni and present the Presi¬ 
dent's Cup and other awards. On 
the afternoon's roster is the 
Reunion Weekend Lecture, when 
recent Nobel Prize winner 
Richard Axel '67 will speak about 
his groundbreaking research on 
the olfactory system. 

Saturday afternoon offers more 
chances for campus tours, as well 
as a terrific campus barbecue — 
class-specific areas will be desig¬ 
nated so you can easily locate 
classmates — as well as class lun¬ 
cheons, a special CU tunnel tour 
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(reservations required) and volleyball 
on South Lawn. Stop by Lerner Hall 
anytime in the afternoon to relax and 
catch a few moments of the Columbia 
Film Forum, which will show films 
made by and starring Columbians. 

Start your evening activities along 
with friends from SEAS and Barnard at 
a "Great Wines for Under $20" tasting, 
then enjoy class dinners, when class 
photos will be taken, and the Starlight 
Reception on Low Plaza, which fea¬ 
tures dancing, champagne and desserts 


under the night sky. Reunion Weekend 
wraps up on Sunday morning with 
another chance for yoga, followed by a 
bagel, cream cheese and lox brunch and 
The New York Times, sponsored by 
Columbia Athletics. 

If you are bringing your little Lions, 
the College offers Camp Columbia for 
Kids, where supervised activities will 
keep the youngsters busy, happy and 
safe; meals will be provided. The camp 
is open on Friday from 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
and on Saturday from 10 a.m-10 p.m. 


Activities are suitable for children ages 
3-12; youngsters must be toilet trained 
to participate. 

Online registration, a complete pro¬ 
gram of reunion events (including 
class-specific activities), information on 
housing, parking, babysitting and other 
frequently asked questions may be 
found on the Reunion 2005 website: 
http:/ / reunion.college.columbia.edu. 

For answers to any other questions, 
please contact the Alumni Office: 212- 
870-2288 or toll-free, 1-866-CCALUMNI. 


Steamboat Scholar Internship Benefits Students, Employers 

By Shira Boss-Bicak '93 


D avid Altchek '78, a renown¬ 
ed orthopedic surgeon at 
the Hospital for Special 
Surgery, doesn't usually 
work with medical stu¬ 
dents, let alone undergraduates. But 
when a new organization, The Steam¬ 
boat Foundation, started a summer 
internship program designed to give 
promising college students valuable 
exposure to their fields of interest, and 
pay them well to do it, Altchek signed 
up to be a mentor. As the program 
allows, he specified that he wanted to 
work with a Columbia College student. 

"Medicine is all about apprenticeship, 
at many levels, and it's difficult in col¬ 
lege to find out about a career in medi¬ 
cine if you haven't had some hands-on 
experience," Altchek says. 

Last summer, Altchek worked with 
his first Steamboat Scholar, pre-med stu¬ 
dent Dean Arnaoutakis '05, who for 10 
weeks assisted Altchek with clinical 
research projects, trailed 
him during patient con¬ 
sultations and observed 
him at work in the oper¬ 
ating room. Altchek is a 
top sports medicine spe¬ 
cialist, and Arnaoutakis 
met some star athletes 
along the way. 

"The majority of pre- 
med students are sit¬ 
ting in labs or volun¬ 
teering in a hospital, 
where they're definite¬ 
ly not going to get as 
much exposure," 

Arnaoutakis says. 

In addition to working, the interns — 
who last summer were all in New York, 


although this year 
the program is 
expanding to other 
cities — go through 
an orientation pro¬ 
gram together and 
attend regular din¬ 
ner events, some 
with special guests. 

Last year, a psychol¬ 
ogist met with the 
group every other 
week to discuss 
leadership issues 
such as assertive¬ 
ness and risk-tak¬ 
ing. Those who run 
the program "were 
very interested in 
our fears and concerns about entering 
the work field," Arnaoutakis says. "They 
wanted us to not be intimidated about 
working with [for instance] a world- 
renowned surgeon." 

The Steamboat 
Foundation was started 
by two managing part¬ 
ners of an investment 
firm in Greenwich, 
Conn., and is named 
after the road where 
that company. Blue 
Orchid Capital, is locat¬ 
ed. Andy Walter 
(grandson of Hank 
Walter '31) and Peer 
Pederson, the partners, 
wanted to create oppor¬ 
tunities for meaningful 
internship experiences. 
"As students go into 
their final year of school, it is a critical 
time in their lives," Walter says. "We're 


looking for 
[employers] who 
are going to take 
time to mentor the 
students and avoid 
the typical summer 
job where someone 
ends up counting 
paperclips because 
there's nothing 
substantive to do." 

The foundation 
selects prominent 
employer-mentors, 
such as Altchek, 
works with them 
to design the 
internships and 
works with col¬ 
leges to select students who are then 
interviewed and chosen by the employ¬ 
ers. The mentor selects the school he or 
she wishes to work with, and then 
selects a student to be a summer intern. 
Scholars must be receiving or eligible 
for financial aid, and they are paid 
$12,000 by the foundation for the 
internship, which can be in any of eight 
fields — business, medicine, law, jour¬ 
nalism, public service, science, sports 
and arts/entertainment. In some cases, 
the financial support provided by the 
foundation allows the employers to 
bring in students when they couldn't 
otherwise. As Altchek says of his 
department at the hospital, "We don't 
have money to give, so we wouldn't be 
able to hire an undergraduate to spend 
the summer with us." 

Altchek is continuing as a sponsor 
and this summer will be working with 
Cynthia Gao '06E, a biomedical engi¬ 
neering major. 



Dr. David Altchek '78 (left) says 
he enjoyed providing hands-on 
experience in medicine to last 
year's Columbia Steamboat 
Scholar, Dean Arnaoutakis '05. 



Steamboat Scholar Dean Arnaoutakis '05 
speaks with Dr. James Watson, who won 
the Nobel prize for his work determining 
the structure of DNA, at a Steamboat 
Foundation reception last summer. 

PHOTO: tom young photography 
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Faculty 

House 




Weddings & 
Special Events 


Columbia’s Faculty House, 
located on Morningside Drive 
overlooking the park, offers 
the beauty and traditions of a 
University setting and excep¬ 
tional food and service. 

During the day light streams 
through tall windows and in 
the evening the city sparkles 
against the night sky. On 
weekends the whole house can 
be devoted to your celebration. 

❖ ❖ ❖ ♦> 


Gaining an EDGE: Students Head to 
Scotland For Internship Program 


S ixteen Columbia students will travel 
to Glasgow and Dunbartonshire, 
Scotland, next month to begin an 
eight-week entrepreneurship summer 
internship program, Encouraging Dynamic 
Global Entrepreneurs (EDGE). Columbia's 
Center for Career Education designed the 
program in collaboration with Scottish 
Enterprise Dunbartonshire and the Uni¬ 
versity of Glasgow, and with support from 
the European Union, the Scottish Execu¬ 
tive, Dunbartonshire Education Authori¬ 
ties, the universities and others. 

Forty-eight students —16 each from 
Columbia, the University of Glasgow and 
Dunbartonshire high schools — will partic¬ 
ipate in an intensive, interactive two-week 
instructional component at the University 
of Glasgow to learn about entrepreneur- 
ship, enterprise leadership, cross-cultural 
teamwork, consulting and economic and 
community development. They will then 
work for six weeks in mixed teams, sup¬ 
ported by industry experts, consulting to 


small- and medium-sized enterprises in 
Dunbartonshire (just outside Glasgow) to 
help them develop strategies for growth 
and development. 

"EDGE provides a unique opportunity 
to combine living, learning and working 
in a cross-cultural and intergenerational 
team-based environment," says Dean of 
Career Education Christopher Pratt. 
"Participants will apply what they learn 
in real time, hands-on, in real-world 
business situations." 

A cultural program, "Discover what 
Scotland has to offer," will be included 
within the program and will involve 
outdoor activities, visits to local high- 
profile companies and historical and 
cultural centers, and dinners with influ¬ 
ential guest speakers. Students will live 
in University of Glasgow housing, 
receive a round-trip plane ticket to 
Glasgow and earn a stipend of approxi¬ 
mately $2,200. 

Alex Sachare '71 



Ayinwi Muma '06 (left), an English major from Atlanta and one of the Columbia 
students who will be participating in the EDGE internship in Scotland this sum¬ 
mer, visits with Lorranie McConnell of Bear Stearns at a reception on April 4 at 
the Center for Career Education. 

PHOTO: JIMMIE COCHRAN PRATT 


For information & 
reservations, please contact 
the Catering Manager at 

(212)854-7192 


Columbia University 
Faculty House 
400 West 117 th Street 
New York, NY 10027 


Ever wonder what your 
college roommate is doing today? 


Join the E-Community! 

More than 10,500 alumni are connected through the 
Columbia E-Community, an exclusive, secure and free 
online community for alumni of Columbia College 
and the Fu Foundation School of Engineering and 
Applied Science. Join today! 

log on i https://alumni.college.columbia.edu/ecom 
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Andrew Nathan, Class of 
1919 Professor of Political 
Science and chair of the 
political science department, 
has taught at Columbia since 
1971. Born at Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center, 
Nathan earned his B.A. in 
history, M.A. in East Asian 
regional studies and Ph.D. in 
political science from Harvard 
before returning to Columbia. 

CCT caught up with him 
between classes to find out 
more. 

Q: What classes are you 
teaching this semester? 

A: "Chinese Foreign 
Policy" — about half of the 
80 students are undergradu¬ 
ates and half are from SIPA. 

I also have two others: "Col¬ 
loquium on Human Rights" 
and "Rethinking Human 
Rights." 

Q: You're teaching three 
classes and you're chair? 

A: Both of the human rights 
courses are jointly taught. The 
normal load for a chair is one 
each semester. I'm teaching 
the others for the fun of it and 
the intellectual excitement. 

Q.‘ What is your favorite 
class to teach at CC? 

A: Unfortunately, I am not 
teaching it while I'm chair, 
but my favorite is "Contem¬ 


porary Civilization." Get¬ 
ting 20 19-year-olds from 
feeling uncomfortable to 
discussing great books, I 
come out energized. 

Q: You spoke about the rise 
of China and American for¬ 
eign policy challenges at 
College Day in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. How does 
speaking to alumni compare 
with teaching students? 

A: With students you have 
the whole semester; with 


alumni you have one shot. 
And with alumni being out 
in the world, they have a lot 
of questions about current 
issues and concerns. 

Q: What is your current 
research focus? 

A: I'm involved in a multi¬ 
national survey project, 

"The Asian Barometer," 
studying political culture 
and political participation in 
Asian societies. The study 
focuses on new democracies 
and public opinion on 
democracy in those coun¬ 
tries, such as South Korea, 
with a broad Asian spec¬ 
trum to compare. Rich and 
poor, democracies and not. 


new and old democracies ... 
a lot of different compar¬ 
isons within countries and 
among all the people. In 
2002, we did eight countries 
— about 12,000 people. 
We're trying for funding for 
17 countries in 2005. The 
head office is in Taiwan and 
internal interview teams do 
the surveys. 

Q: Do you travel to Asia 
frequently? 

A: I don't travel that much 


because I'm banned from 
China for co-editorship of 
The Tiananmen Papers, which 
translated a number of secret 
government documents. 

Q: And you're working on 
a new book? 

A: I'm on the steering com¬ 
mittee and co-editing 
two of three vol¬ 
umes documenting 
the 2002 survey. I 
also have a second 
edition of The Great 
Wall in the works. 

Q: Where is 
your favorite 
place to 
have lunch 
near CC? 


A: Faculty House, because I 
love a buffet and the view is 
good. 

Q: What is the last movie 
you saw? 

A: Garfield. We rented it, and 
my children [Oliver (6) and 
Isabel (3)] loved it. We have 
watched it innumerable times. 

Q: What is your favorite 
place in the world? 

A: My favorite places to trav¬ 
el would be India and Italy. 
India is an unbelievably het¬ 
erogeneous culture very 
different from ours, and 
Italy for the food, friend¬ 
liness and all the good 
things of Western Civiliza¬ 
tion at its peak. 

Q: If you were not teaching 
at CC, what would you 
most likely be doing? 

A: I've often though I would 
have enjoyed a venture capi¬ 
talist's job, but perhaps I'm 
romanticizing it. Going out 
and searching the country¬ 
side to discover promis¬ 
ing people — it would 
be an exciting way to 
learn about people. 

Interview 
and photo: 
Laura 
Butchy 
'04 SOA 


5 Minutes With ... ANDREW NATHAN 



What They Said 

President Lee C. Bollinger addressed the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York on March 23 on the subject of acade¬ 
mic freedom in the annual Benjamin N. 
Cardozo Lecture. "All of us, but universities 
in particular, must stand firm in insisting 
that, when there are lines to be drawn, we 
must and will be the ones to do it. Not out¬ 
side actors. Not politicians, not pressure 
groups, not the media. Ours is and must 
remain a system of self-government." 

Johnathan Cole '64, former University 
provost, spoke about the University's role 
on March 22 in a talk sponsored by the 


Center for Comparative Literature and 
Society. "The research university was 
founded on the idea that professors 
should regulate their own affairs. The 
essence of a university lies in its multiplic¬ 
ity of voices.... The university must nur¬ 
ture the creating of novel and sometimes 
unsettling ideas.... Freedom of inquiry is 
our only reason for being." 

Madeline Albright '68 GSAS, '68 SIPA, 

'78 GSAS, former U.S. Secretary of State 
and a visiting fellow at the Saltzman Insti¬ 
tute for War and Peace Studies, spoke 
about peace and democracy at SIPA's 
Gabriel Silver Memorial Lecture on Febru¬ 
ary 7. "Democracy is not an event, but a 
process. We should seek peace regardless 


of how well the democracy initiative is pro¬ 
ceeding, and we should support democra¬ 
cy regardless of whether peace negotia¬ 
tions are going well." 

David Remnick, editor of The New Yorker 
since 1998, spoke of changes in the mag¬ 
azine at a January 26 breakfast seminar 
hosted by Journalism School visiting pro¬ 
fessor Floyd Abrams. "Without being gross 
about it, the magazine has profited — in a 
larger sense — by more serious times. 

The New Yorker, l hope, has responded in 
the last several years ... in a way that a 
lot of people have responded to and have 
taken seriously. It's easier to get some¬ 
body to go to Baghdad at this point than 
to get something that is truly funny." 
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AROUND THE QUADS 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE TODAY 


CAMPUS NEWS 

■ CLASS DAY: Robert Kraft '63 

will be the keynote speaker at the 
College's May 17 Class Day cere¬ 
mony. Kraft, the owner of the 
Super Bowl champion New Eng¬ 
land Patriots, is a former trustee, 
a patron of the Kraft Family Cen¬ 
ter for Jewish Life and the 2004 
recipient of the Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton Medal for distinguished ser¬ 
vice and accomplishment. While 
a student, he was elected class 
president all four years but did 


not serve in his junior year, as 
students were prohibited from 
serving as president three years 
in a row. 

■ DONATIONS: Contributions 
to colleges and universities rose 
3.4 percent or $800 million for the 
year ended June 30, 2004, to a 
record $24.4 billion, according to 
a report by the Council for Aid to 
Education, a unit of the RAND 
Corp. After adjusting for infla¬ 
tion, the increase amounted to 0.7 
percent. 


Columbia ranked seventh on 
the list at $291 million. 

Harvard, which led the list for 
the 27th time in the past 36 years, 
received $540 million, slightly 
below the $545 million it received 
the previous year. Stanford was 
second at $524 million, up 8 per¬ 
cent, and Cornell ranked third 
with $386 million, a 22 percent 
increase that was helped by a $50 
million bequest. Completing the 
top 10 were Penn, $333 million; 
Southern Cal, $322 million; Johns 
Hopkins, $312 million; Columbia; 


M.I.T., $290 million; Yale, $265 
million; and UCLA, $262 million. 

Alumni were the largest source 
of charitable giving last year, 
accounting for $6.7 billion, or 28 
percent of the total. Other big 
sources were foundations, $6.2 
billion; individual donors who 
were not alumni, $5.2 billion; and 
corporations, $4.4 billion. 

■ CHAIR: A search committee 
has begun meeting to draw plans 
to fill a new endowed chair in 
Israeli and Jewish Studies, creat¬ 
ed to focus on modern Israeli his¬ 
tory, politics and society, with an 
anticipated start date of fall 2006. 
The University also is creating a 
visiting professorship designed to 
bring to Columbia Israeli scholars 
from a wide range of disciplines. 

Four trustees have pledged $3 
million toward the endowed 
chair, which is expected to cost $5 
million. Professor Michael Stanis- 
lawski, assistant director of the 
Center for Israel and Jewish Stud¬ 
ies, is leading the search commit¬ 
tee. He said discussion about the 
chair began about a year and a 
half ago, when there was friction 
on campus but before the current 
conflict over the Middle East and 
Asian Languages and Cultures 
department erupted. 

"This chair is not a political 
appointment; it's an academic 
appointment," Stanislawski said. 
"It would be na’ive to speculate 
that there is an absolute discon¬ 
nect between the controversy in 
previous years and this chair. But 
this was not meant to be a politi¬ 
cal response; it was meant to be 
purely academic." 

■ PLAYBOOK FOR LIFE: The 

NCAA has teamed with The 
Hartford Financial Services 
Group to develop a program 
called Playbook For Life, which is 
designed to teach student-athletes 
about personal finance. The first 
event associated with this initia¬ 
tive took place on March 2 at the 
Dodge Fitness Center and fea¬ 
tured former All-Ivy linebacker 
Javier Loya '91, who is president 
and CEO of CHOICE! Energy, a 
Houston-based commodities bro¬ 
kerage firm he co-founded in 
1994. Loya and former Notre 
Dame and NFL running back 
Allen Pinkett spoke about build¬ 
ing financial portfolios, overcom¬ 
ing financial fears and achieving 
the discipline necessary to reach 
financial goals. a 


all imni@mli imhia 


Now you and your fellow graduates can 
secure a lifelong Columbia e-mail address. 



Register with alumni@columbia, 
the University’s alumni e-mail 
forwarding service. 


To learn more, visit the development 
and alumni relations Web site: 

www.columbia.edu/cu/alumni/forward 
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Columbia College Board of Visitors 
Matching Gift Challenges! 


On behalf of the Board of Visitors, University Trustee and Chairman of the 
Board of Visitors Richard Witten ’75 and Board of Visitors member Charles 
Santoro ’82 announced the following challenges to young alumni and the Senior 
Fund. 

Young Alumni Fund 
$100,000 Participation Challenge 

• Any unrestricted gift received from now until June 30, 2005, 
will be matched 2:1, up to a total of $100,000. 

Young Alumni giving can help the College earn an extra $ 100,000 to support 
the Core Curriculum, scholarships and student life. 

The Young Alumni Fund is aiming for 25 % participation from the Classes of 
1995 - 2004 , as well as more leadership-level gifts. 


Class of 2005 Senior Fund 
$50,000 Participation Challenge 

The Columbia College Board of Visitors will 

• contribute $25,000 to the Senior Fund if the class achieves at 
least 75% participation (last year’s Senior Fund participation 
rate) and 

• contribute another $25,000 if the class achieves 76%+ 
participation. 

The Columbia College Board of Visitors has been increasingly committed to 
doing everything possible to support the efforts of the senior class and the 
Senior Fund Committee in raising awareness of the importance of giving to 
the College. 

Participation in the Senior Fund is a significant statement from the class of its 
desire to positively influence the future of participation among seniors and 
alumni. 


Current Young Alumni 
Class Giving 

(as of April 11,2005) 


Class 


Percent of 
Dollars class who 

raised have donated 


1995 

$ 32,367 

11 . 15 % 

1996 

$ 15,050 

9 . 37 % 

1997 

$ 17,991 

8 . 17 % 

1998 

$ 14,581 

9 . 62 % 

1999 

$ 7,415 

8 . 10 % 

2000 

$ 8,417 

10 . 39 % 

2001 

$ 9,416 

13 . 05 % 

2002 

$ 7,540 

10 . 87 % 

2003 

$ 8,151 

12 . 78 % 

2004 

$ 14,520 

11 . 33 % 


How to make your gift 

Mail Your Gift 

Columbia College Fund 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115-0998 
Make check payable to 
Columbia College Fund 

Online Gift 

www.college.columbia.edu/alumni/giving 

Give By Phone 

1-866-CCALUMNI 

212-870-2288 


Meet Your Fund Officer 



Jasen Wright 

Dir., Young Alumni Fund 

Columbia College Fund 

212-870-2769 

jw2243@coIumbia.edu 
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Roar Lion Roar 

Jacobson Wins NCAA Crown; 
Palmer Earns All-American 

By Alex Sachare '71 



NCAA champion 
Emily Jacobson '08 


E mily Jacobson '08 defeated Olympic gold medal¬ 
ist Mariel Zagunis of Notre Dame in the gold- 
medal match in Houston on March 20 to win the 
NCAA women's saber championship and 
become Columbia's first NCAA champion fencer 
since Tzu Moy '91 won the women's foil in 1990. 
Jacobson led Columbia to a fifth-place finish in the team com¬ 
petition, best among Ivy League schools, three points ahead of 
Harvard. Notre Dame captured the NCAA team crown. 

"I had never fenced a tournament like this before," said 
Jacobson, who was in third place after 
the first day of the competition but 
defeated Valerie Providenze of Notre 
Dame to earn a place in the finals. "I was 
a little more comfortable with the for¬ 
mat by the second day. Once I start fenc¬ 
ing, I want to win no matter what." 

Jacobson's sister, Sada, won NCAA 
saber titles for Yale in 2001 and 2002. 

Morgan Midgley '08 joined Jacobson 
as a first-team All-American, finishing 
third in epee. Emma Baratta '06 finished 
eighth in saber and made the second 
- team, while Cassidy Luitjen '07 and 
Alexie Rubin '07 Barnard earned honorable mention, both in foil. 

On the men's side, Alex Krul '07 (saber) and Scott Sugimo- 
to '07 (foil) were second-team All-Americans and Paul Reyf- 
man '05 (saber) received honorable mention. 

In Ivy competition, Columbia's men's team tied Harvard 
for the Ivy title, the fifth straight season in which the Lions 
have won or shared the crown, and the women's team fin¬ 
ished second behind the Crimson. 

Columbia's winter sports highlights weren't confined to fenc¬ 
ing, a sport in which the school traditionally ranks among the 
nation's best. Matt Palmer '07, who wrestles at 165 pounds, 
became Columbia's first All-American 
wrestler since Dave Galdi '82E in 1982 
when he finished eighth in the NCAA 
championships in St. Louis on March 
18, despite suffering a broken hand 
late in the competition and having to 
forfeit his final match. 

"What he did was remarkable," 
said wrestling coach Brendan Buck- 
ley. "I wish he could have finished 
the tournament. To be an All-Amer¬ 
ican as a sophomore is a remarkable 
achievement." 

Palmer became only the fourth 
wrestler in Columbia history to earn 
first-team All-America honors. 



Matt Palmer '07 became the only fourth wrestler in 
Columbia history, and the first in 23 years, to earn 
first team All-America honors. 

photo: dr. w. RANDY MARTIN '80 


And Caroline Bierbaum '06 earned second place in the 
5,000 meters at the NCAA indoor track and field champi¬ 
onships in Fayetteville, Ark., on March 11, the best finish ever 
by a Columbia student-athlete at the NCAA indoors. She cov¬ 
ered the distance in 15:52.53, finishing 2\ seconds behind Ida 
Nilsson of Northern Arizona. Ron Furcht '71, who finished third 
in the 35-pound weight throw in 1971, had held the previous top 
placing for a Columbian. 

Bierbaum, a cross-country All-American in the fall season, 
won the 5,000 meters at the Indoor Heptagonals and finished 
second in the 3,000 meters. 

ALL-IVY: Congratulations to the following student-athletes 
who earned All-Ivy honors during the 2004-05 winter season: 

First Team: Caroline Bierbaum '06, women's track and field 
(5,000 meters); Erison Hurtault '07, men's track and field (400 
meters); Devin Mesanko '06, wrestling (157 lbs.); Matt Palmer 
'07, wrestling (165 lbs.); Paul Reyfman '05, men's fencing (saber); 
Alexie Rubin '07 Barnard, women's fencing (epee); Scott Sugi- 
moto '07, men's fencing (foil); and in women's track and field, 
Columbia's 4x800-meter relay team of Delilah DiCrescenzo '05, 
Hilary Bontz '06, Kurstin Nelms '08 and Caryn Waterson '05. 

Second Team: Caroline Bierbaum '06, women's track and 
field (3,000 meters); Hilary Bontz '05, women's track and field 
(mile); Ben Collins '05E, men's swimming (200-yard individual 
medley); Grace Coyle '05, women's diving (three meters); Karl 
Dusen '05, men's track and field (5,000 meters); Luka Lazic 
'06E, men's fencing (foil); Cassidy Luitjen '07, women's fencing 
(foil); Morgan Midgley '08, women's fencing (epee); Mike Nel¬ 
son '07, men's swimming (200-yard breaststroke); Matt Preston 
'05, men's basketball; Ricky Turk '07, wrestling (149 lbs.); and 
Tobin White '07, men's swimming (100 yards freestyle). 

Honorable Mention: Jeff Sato '06, wrestling (125 lbs.); Matt 
DeLorenzo, wrestling (133 lbs.); and Anthony Constantino '07, 
wrestling (141 lbs.). 


ACADEMIC ALL-IVY: Further con¬ 
gratulations to the 10 student-athletes 
who earned Academic All-Ivy honors 
for the 2005 winter season. Each was a 
starter or key reserve in his or her 
sport and maintained a GPA of 3.0 or 
better. They are Emma Baratta '06, 
Paul Reyfman '05 and Jeremy Sinkin 
'05, fencing; Caroline Bierbaum '06, 
Caryn Waterson '05 and Tenke 
Zoltani '06, track and field; Ben 
Collins '05E, Grace Coyle '05 and 
Tobin White '07, swimming and div¬ 
ing; and Jeff Sato '06, wrestling. 
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First Person 


Pursuing a Calling Along a Winding Road 


By Rick Mixon '69 


I n September 1965,1 boarded a train 
in Boise, Idaho, bound for New York 
City and Columbia. I rode with a 
half-dozen other boys, all recruited 
by legendary Columbian Gideon 
Oppenheimer '47, '49L. We were full of life 
and excited by the prospects of college and 
life in the big city. Along with the new 
metal trunk that held most of my meager 
worldly possessions, I carried a secret. I 
had known for some time, maybe all my 
conscious life, that I was attracted to males. 

There was little or no language for such 
thoughts and feelings in the environment 
in which I grew up. Boise of the late '50s 
and '60s was culturally conservative and 
was trying to live down the taint of the 
"Boys of Boise" scandal, in which it had 
been alleged but never proven that a 
group of prominent community men had 
engaged in sexual activity with high 
school boys. Not a good time or place to 
grow up gay. 

In addition, my sense of self was complicated by having 
been born and raised in the church. My father was a Baptist 
preacher from Louisiana who served churches in Kansas, Cal¬ 
ifornia and Idaho before his death at 47, when I was 17. Early 
on, I had a sense that I, too, was called to ministry, but, being a 
teenager at the time of his death left me confused about my 
place in the world. Even before I entered college, my mother 
had me on mailing lists for a number of seminaries so I could 
finish my father's work. With a young person's natural ten¬ 
dency to reach for independence, in addition to my personal 
circumstances, I decided that entering the ministry was the last 
thing I would do. 

Though I did not "come out" during my college years, I did 
discover a wider world of cultural diversity and was chal¬ 
lenged to think in ways I had never imagined possible. Not a 
particularly distinguished student, I sometimes say I majored in 
glee club and New York City. Whatever the venue, these were 
years of tremendous learning for me, and more of that hap¬ 
pened in the classroom than I realized at the time. By senior 
year, I was on my fourth major and realizing that I had neglect¬ 
ed to prepare myself for graduate school or a career. What I did 
know was — my anti-ministerial stance notwithstanding — 
whenever I chose a paper topic, I invariably turned to issues 
related to theology, faith, Christian ethics and the church. It was 
in my blood more than I knew. 

In my senior year, I gave in to the inevitable and attended a 
"weekend on the ministry" at Crozer Seminary (Martin Luther 
King Jr.'s alma mater), which was then located in the Philadel¬ 
phia area. I discovered that intellectual inquiry and challenging 
social and cultural analysis were going on in these hallowed 
halls right alongside the study of theology, church history and 


the Bible. I was thrilled to imagine that sem¬ 
inary really might be for me. 

Even with the modern gay movement 
unfolding in the Village, I knew I wanted 
to be in the San Francisco Bay area, so I 
moved to Berkeley and entered the Amer¬ 
ican Baptist Seminary of the West. Naive 
at the time, I gave little consideration to 
the conflict between pursuing this career 
and my emerging sexuality. I split them 
into separate compartments and kept the 
door between the compartments under 
lock and key. 

I flourished in seminary, serving as stu¬ 
dent representative to the Board of Trustees 
and student body president. I was one of a 
handful of students who really wanted to 
pursue parish ministry in 1969, when many 
students were enrolling in theological train¬ 
ing to avoid the draft and to pursue "alter¬ 
nate ministries" such as counseling and 
social work. In the middle of my time at 
seminary, I served for 15 months as a full-time intern at the First 
Baptist Church of Seattle. There, I met my first gay friends, and 
the door between my carefully separated "compartments" 
began to creak open. I realized that I might be able to integrate 
my sexuality with the rest of my life, but it seemed obvious that 
this would not happen in the American Baptist Churches of the 
early 1970s. I announced that I would finish seminary but I 
would not pursue ministry as a profession. I used the old excuse 
that I questioned whether ministry was really my calling or 
something being imposed on me by family expectations as well 
as unresolved feelings about father's early death. 

After I graduated from seminary and had spent some time 
exploring theater as an alternate career, I made a solitary car trip 
from Berkeley to Boise to visit family, to Seattle to visit friends, 
and back to Berkeley. It was on that journey that I realized I was 
running away from my call to ministry. One of my classmates 
had been the first openly gay person ordained in the United 
Church of Christ. Given what I had learned in seminary about 
the need for trust in sustaining faith communities, it seemed 
fundamentally wrong to lead such a community without being 
honest about my full identity. Also, I knew I had not been given 
the "gift of celibacy" and believed it would be absurd to try to 
hide what would become my most important human relation¬ 
ship from any faith community I might serve. 

In fall 1973,1 approached the pastor of the Lakeshore Avenue 
Baptist Church in Oakland, Calif., where I had worked as a sem¬ 
inarian and was a member, and asked to be ordained by that 
congregation. I had chosen this church and its pastor because 
they had consistently preached and practiced inclusivity 
through the years and were significantly integrated racially. The 
pastor greeted me warmly until I added that I wanted to pursue 

(Continued on page 71) 



Rick Mixon '69 makes himself at home with 
his new Ohio congregation. 
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Four Alumni Receive 
John Jay Awards 

Photos: Eileen Barroso 

T he College honored four alumni — Allison F. 

Butts '64, Virginia W. Cornish '91, Mark E. King- 
don '71 and Fernando Ortiz Jr. '79 — with John 
Jay Awards for distinguished professional 
achievement at a black-tie celebration at New 
York City's Plaza Flotel on March 2. The honorees represent a 
range of careers: travel and real estate, teaching and research, 
finance, and U.N. peacekeeping, respectively. 

The anual awards are named for the first chief justice of the 
United States, a member of the King's College Class of 1764. 
Proceeds from the dinner support the John Jay National Schol¬ 
arship Program, which provides financial aid and special pro¬ 
gramming for College students. Gwyneth McClendon '05 
spoke on behalf of the John Jay scholars and told the audience, 
"Some of the most dynamic, inspiring and intelligent people 
I've met at Columbia have been in this program." 

President Lee C. Bollinger, who presented the awards, 
pledged support for the College's policy of need-blind admis¬ 
sions and full-need financial aid, saying, "One principle I and 
all of us in this room hold highest is that we will give a Colum¬ 
bia education to all who qualify, regardless of family income." 
And Dean Austin Quigley introduced the honorees by observ¬ 
ing, "Extraordinary people aren't born so, they become so, and 
it is the extraordinary achievements of ordinary people that 
make us proud to be in the Columbia family." 

Butts served as general counsel for development of the 
Marriott Corp. and helped spearhead its international expan¬ 
sion. Cornish, who joined Columbia's chemistry department 
in 1999 and was promoted to associate professor in 2004, is the 
first alumna of the College to be hired to a tenure-track faculty 
position at Columbia since the College became coeducational 
in 1983. Kingdon, who serves on the University's Board of 
Trustees, is president of Kingdon Capital Management, a New 
York-based investment management firm that he founded in 
1983. Ortiz serves as legal officer to the U.N. Department of 
Peacekeeping Operations, collaborating with senior manage¬ 
ment to develop policy and strategy and frequently traveling 
to areas of peacekeeping operations to conduct pre-deploy¬ 
ment and induction training on military and police doctrine. 

Alex Sachare '71 


Top: Dean Austin Quigley regales the John Jay Awards dinner 
audience that included (middle) V.P. for Arts & Sciences Nicholas 
Dirks (left) and his wife, Janaki Bakhle, assistant professor in 
the Middle East and Asian Languages and Cultures department, 
and Provost Alan Brinkley and his wife, Evangeline Morphos, a 
School of the Arts lecturer. Bottom: About 40 students attended 
the dinner as well, offering alumni insight on Columbia today. 
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JOHN JAY AWARDS 



Above: Dean Austin Quigley 
(left) and President Lee C. 
Bollinger (right) join in the 
awards presentation with 
recipients (from left) Alli¬ 
son F. Butts '64, Virginia w. 
Cornish '91, Fernando Ortiz 
Jr. ’79 and Mark E. Kingdon 
'71. The awards recognize 
distinguished professional 
achievement in any field, 
and were first presented in 
1979. 

Right: (Clockwise, from left) 
Cornish with Professor of 
Chemistry Thomas J. Katz; 
Kingdon with former Alumni 
Association President Phillip 
Satow '63; Butts with 
Trustee Bill Campbell '62; 
Ortiz with his son, Fernando 
III, and Board of Visitors 
member Brooks Klimley '79; 
and John Jay Scholar 
Gwyneth McClendon '05. 
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The Coach of Silicon 


Bill Campbell ’62 captained 
Columbia's Ivy League football 
champions and coached the 
Lions for six seasons before 
beginning a successful career 
in high-tech industry. 
Throughout his journey, he 
has never forgotten his roots 
— or his alma mater. 


By Charles Butler '85 



Bill Campbell '62 took many of the lessons he 
learned as an undersized guard and linebacker at 
Columbia (at right, he's No. 67 leading a sweep 
around right end) and as its football coach — includ¬ 
ing teamwork, organization, a strong work ethic and 
the ability to develop and motivate people — and 
applied them to the business world. "There are a lot 
of parallels between coaching and business," says 
Joe O'Donnell '64, a teammate who paved the way 
for Campbell's first job in business. "There was no 
question he would be successful." 

photos: miles keep (above): 
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BILL CAMPBELL '62 



et's start this story at a bar. 
Not such a bad place to get going, right? 

But you'd think because the story is about a pretty promi¬ 
nent fellow — who's been CEO of three high-tech companies, 
hangs around with the likes of Steve Jobs and other Silicon 
Valley legends and is a Columbia trustee — you'd figure the 
bar would be some place like the Oak Room at the Plaza or the 
Top of the Mark in San Francisco. Some place with power- 
broker panache. 

Not for this guy. Chiodo's Tavern is in gritty Homestead, 
Pa., a nine-mile drive from downtown Pittsburgh and a zillion 
miles from snooty. It's on West 8th Street, not far from where 
U.S. Steel used to employ a lot of folks when the town had 
20,000 or so people. After work, guys from the mill would 
come to Chiodo's for a beer and rage on about the Steelers or 
the Pirates or their crummy bosses at the mill — and laugh a 
lot. Even after U.S. Steel shut down in 1987, accelerating an 
exodus that now leaves the town with about 4,000 residents, 
the regulars still come into Chiodo's. 

"It's a working man's bar," says owner Joe Chiodo. "I have 
a lot of things hanging from the walls. Footballs, baseballs, tro¬ 
phies and apparel that young ladies wear." Chiodo has been 
collecting this stuff since he opened the place in 1947. He tells 
a visitor about a picture on a wall, a picture of the guy this 
story is about. The guy grew up in Homestead, son of a mill 
worker, watched the Homestead Grays go up against other 
Negro League teams with his dad, played guard and line¬ 
backer at Homestead High, then went off to college in New 
York City. He played football there with some success and 
coached football there with less success, then scrapped the 
coaching and went into business — and made a big deal of 
himself. 

But even though he never moved back to Homestead, the 
guy in the photo didn't forget Homestead, either. "My place has 
been here 58 years, and I'm always proud to say, 'This is Billy 
Campbell,' " Chiodo says as a way of introducing the photo and 
the guy in it, "the young man from our hometown who gave so 
much to our hometown." 


C hiodo calls him Billy. People in Silicon Valley, where 
he consults for such companies as Google and drug¬ 
store.com and Tellme, call him The Coach. Share¬ 
holders of Intuit, maker of the popular personal 
finance software TurboTax and Quicken, call him Chairman of 
the Board. But maybe the nickname that really gives you a 
good idea of William V. Campbell '62 is Ballsy, which is not 
exactly the kind of name you'd expect for a guy who has been 
compared to such luminary businessmen as Jack Welch and 
Bill Gates. 


Valley 


"To be honored by your school, your friends, is just an amazing thing," 
said Campbell upon receiving the Alexander Hamilton Award for distin¬ 
guished service and accomplishment, the College's highest honor, in 
November 2000. A contingent of bagpipers and drummers from the 
New York Police Department's Emerald Society surprised Campbell and 
added to the festive occasion. At top is Campbell with Intuit founder 
Bill Cook (left) and Campbell's successor as CEO, Steve Bennett. 

PHOTOS: EILEEN BARROSO (MIDDLE AND BOTTOM) 
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That's why the story of Bill Campbell is so unusual. In one 
way, he has more layers than a wedding cake, and in others 
ways, he's as simple as a bottle of Bud Light. There's a lot about 
Campbell that makes you scratch your head. Like this: By 1979, 
at 39, he had never worked a real office job; he'd been a football 
coach since graduating from Columbia, including six losing 
years in the mid-1970s as the school's head coach. But during 
the next 15 years, he became CEO of three Silicon Valley tech¬ 
nology companies, including Intuit, where revenues have risen 
from $200 million to $2 billion since he arrived in 1994. Or, that 
while he weighed only 170 pounds when he played guard and 
linebacker for Columbia from 1958-61 and regularly faced line¬ 
men 20, 30 and 40 pounds heavier than him, he was still good 
enough to be named captain in 1961, the only year Columbia 
won an Ivy League title. 

Or, that while he holds seats on three corporate boards and 
was named a Columbia trustee in 2004, his favorite seat may be 
at a table in a Palo Alto, Calif., pub called the Old Pro that's 
inscribed "Coach's Corner" in his honor. Or, that while he's 
known to hang out at the Old Pro well into the night, by 5 the 
next morning, he's up to work out and then on his way to 
make the rounds of the companies for which he consults, do 
Intuit work, coach an eighth-grade flag-football team and still 
be home in time to help his daughter, Maggie, with her home¬ 
work. "He has been given the gift of energy. It is so rare," says 
Roberta Campbell, who met her husband when she was 
Columbia's dean of residence halls in the 1970s. 

Or, finally, that while he may only stand 5-foot-ll, his reach 
is enormous. There are the 30-plus CEOs, including those at 


alumni with a similar story. "Billy felt he had an obligation to 
every kid he recruited to be there in all aspects of a player's life, 
not just on the football field." 

One season, when Campbell was coaching, he was driving 
on worn-down tires. "He was making $35,000 a year," remem¬ 
bers John Cirigliano '64, godfather to Maggie and a corporate 
investment adviser. "I went to the athletics department and 
said, 'You need to get him a set of new tires. He's going to drive 
off the road.' " These days, Campbell's donations to Columbia 
stretch into the millions and have been used for everything 
from current-use scholarships to refurbished athletic facilities. 
He also sponsors a party the night before Homecoming, a 
chance for old football buddies to reunite, laugh and remem¬ 
ber. "Each year, we have a theme and honor a group of people, 
but in three of the last five years, we've honored somebody 
who has passed away," says Michael Griffin, who worked in 
the athletics department for several years before becoming 
Columbia's associate director of alumni relations last fall. "Bill 
was very generous about making sure the next of kin were able 
to be there." 

And, of course, don't forget Homestead. Its high school has 
a new, million-dollar turf football field because of Campbell, 
and he gave another million for computers that the kids can 
use. Last year, he sent Homestead Mayor Betty Esper $20,000 to 
put computers in police cars. Esper, who goes by Bo, grew up a 
couple of houses down the block from the Campbells. She's 
lived in Homestead all of her 71 years, and has watched as the 
town's waterfront became dilapidated and U.S. Steel closed. 
With all that's happened to Homestead, it's easy for a mayor to 
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VeriSign, Good and Adobe, who at one time worked for and 
were mentored by Campbell. Bruce Chizen is one. In the late 
1980s, Chizen was a sales rep pushing Apple products in New 
York City. One day Campbell, then Apple's v.p. of sales and 
marketing, suggested to Chizen that his career would accelerate 
a lot faster if he moved out west. Chizen took the nudge. "When 
Bill suggests," Chizen says, "you know you have to listen." 
Once in California, Chizen got a free B-School education from 
Campbell with regular lessons in engineering, budgeting and 
procurement — stuff most sales guys wave at. "There was a lot 
about business I didn't know, and there was a lot about busi¬ 
ness I didn't care to know. Bill forced me to care," says Chizen. 
"He had this great confidence in me, more than I had in 
myself." Chizen now is CEO of Adobe. "If it weren't for Bill 
Campbell," he says, "I wouldn't be in this position." 

Marty Cicco '78 says much the same thing. Thirty-one years 
ago, Cicco was a highly recruited high school football player in 
Pittsburgh. He picked Columbia, a school whose football team 
had just one winning record over the previous decade. The rea¬ 
son? "I came to Columbia solely to play for Billy Campbell," 
says Cicco, one of Campbell's first recruits when he took over 
the program in 1978. Injuries cut short Cicco's Columbia career, 
and during his four years on campus, the team went 8-28. Still, 
Cicco does not regret his decision. "I have had a reasonably 
successful career," he says, downplaying his job as head of 
Merrill Lynch's Global Real Estate Investment Banking divi¬ 
sion, "and I owe the job solely to Billy." Through Campbell's 
connections, Cicco got a summer job at Merrill after his junior 
year that led to a full-time job. He's one of several Columbia 


lose hope. "Once the horse leaves the barn," says Esper, mayor 
since 1990, "it's hard to get the horse back, and that's [the truth] 
for every main street in every small town." Still, she doesn't lose 
hope, thanks to Campbell. 

Before he was rebuilding football stadiums and paying for 
computers, Campbell would drop small donations in the mail 
for Esper, like $1,000 so she could put on the town's annual 
Christmas parade. "Billy always told me, 'There is never a 
time you can't call me,' and this was before he got this well- 
known," she says. "I remember a time when I called him and 
we got to talking about Homestead, and I remember at one 
point he got choked up — because he misses home, he's still a 
hometown boy — and he said, 'You know. Bo, one of these 
days, when I'm able to. I'm going to do something for my 
hometown.' And he has certainly done it. He has never for¬ 
gotten his roots. If everyone was Billy Campbell in these small 
towns and gave back, it would be a better world, for sure." 

So, Ballsy, tell us how you did it — how did you go from 
being a kid from Homestead, Pa., to a Silicon Valley go-to guy 
who's always there for favorite causes? 

"I'd rather not," he says, "I hate these things." "These 
things" being interviews about himself. Campbell has a voice 
so raspy you'd think his larynx had been chewed on by a Great 
Dane. He doesn't sound like the sweetheart guy everyone talks 
about. He explains that doing interviews detracts from what he 
does best: building collaboration in organizations, not stars. 
Plus, "I don't like to get my name in lights." 

Then, just when you think he's about to say, "See ya," instead 
you hear, "Go for it." And then it's hard to shut the guy up. 
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ctober 7, 1961. Princeton versus Columbia. Baker 
Field. Temperature: North of 90 degrees. 

Coming into the season, there was talk among the 
seniors that this team had a shot at winning an Ivy- 
title, even though the school's last winning season was 1953 
and the team was coming off a 3-6 season. This also was still the 
era of guys playing offense and defense, meaning it was critical 
that a team have a deep bench, but the '61 team had lost two 
key players before preseason camp broke. 

Campbell, the team captain, a 170-pound offensive guard 
and linebacker, saw something different in this team. A few 
weeks earlier, after playing a scrimmage against Bucknell at 
Baker Field, the team had elected to go back to Camp Colum¬ 
bia, a utilitarian outpost in Connecticut where the Lions held 
preseason training. "That was a big deal," Campbell says. "A 
different group would have said, 'Let's stay on campus; it's a 
lot easier.'" 

"You had the right mix of kids," remembers A1 Butts '64, a 
sophomore on that team who went on to a successful career in 
hotel management. "The leaders on that team were from [small 
towns in] Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and upstate New York. 
They were about blocking and tackling, no fancy stuff." They 
had fun nicknames, too. On the offensive line, besides Ballsy, 
there was Lee "Bugle" Black '62 and Ed "Moonsie" Little '62. 
Plus, they had the ideal coach for this mix: Aldo T. "Buff" 
Donelli. "Pennsylvania-tough-as-nails," Butts says of Donelli, 
who had coached several years earlier at Duquesne University 
in Pittsburgh. "Kind of from the Vince Lombardi school." 

Donelli recruited players, Campbell remembers, who would 


Another loss — and after a 14-0 lead that could have been 
21-0. Why? Was it the heat? The lack of depth? The audible? 
Campbell says he had never been so exhausted after a game. 
But Donelli didn't want excuses. 

And Campbell wasn't one to give them. In high school, he was 
named MVP of his football team. He also led Homestead to a state 
title in volleyball. "He made volleyball a contact sport," says his 
brother, Jim. When the Homestead track coach found himself short 
of hurdlers one season, Campbell volunteered. "He couldn't even 
jump," says Jim, younger by two years. "But he ran through every 
hurdle and ended up qualifying for a regional championship." 

For Jim Campbell, a 6-2 All-American wide receiver on the 
Roger Staubach-led Navy teams of the mid-'60s, his "little" big 
brother was always the go-to guy. "We played on the same bas¬ 
ketball, football and track teams. And in every case, he was the 
organizer, the leader, the inspiration. He made everything a 
passion." 

Some of that drive came from Homestead, which made peo¬ 
ple tough. "It was just a blue-collar, steel-working town," says 
Jim, a manager of golf resorts in the west. "If you don't bust 
your ass, you don't make it in that town." 

Plus, the Campbell boys had a pretty good idea of what hard 
work involved. "My dad was a tough bastard," Bill Campbell 
says of his father, William Sr., a World War I veteran. "We had 
one car when I was a kid, and my mom used to drive us down 
to the mill to pick him up. He had worked the midnight-to-8 
shift, and would come out in a jacket and tie, and we would 
drive him to school, where he would teach all day. He would go 
home after teaching and sleep for a few hours and then go back 
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understand that "to break the [losing] mold you were going to 
have to allow yourself not to go over to the whiny side of mak¬ 
ing excuses of why we can't win. He wouldn't listen to them." 

Facing Princeton, a team Columbia hadn't beaten in 16 years, 
the Lions had a chance to show just how different they were. 
Early on, they did just that by taking a 14-0 first-quarter lead. 
But as Campbell remembers, it could have been 21-0. Columbia 
drove inside the five-yard line, but four plays produced noth¬ 
ing. "We could have put it away," says Campbell. 

Still, it was 14-0, and Donelli figured it was a good time to 
give some of his starters a rest, considering the big lead and 
the heat. But with just seconds to go in the quarter, Princeton 
connected on a 72-yard pass play and the score became 14-7. 
By the half, it was 15-14 Princeton. 

In the fourth quarter, Princeton led 23-20 when Columbia took 
over with the ball on its 43 with under 12 minutes remaining. 
How different was this team? During the next six minutes, Tom 
O'Connor '63 and Russ Warren '62, who would gain 123 total 
yards on the day, alternated taking handoffs and running up the 
middle through holes that Bugle, Moonsie and Ballsy created. 
Eventually, they reached the Princeton 13-yard line, where on 
fourth down and four, Donelli chose not to settle for a game-tying 
field goal. He wanted the lead. As the team huddled, everyone 
figured Warren or O'Connor would get one more crack. But at the 
line of scrimmage, quarterback Tom Vasell '62 called an audible, a 
quick pass to the weak-side end. Vasell's throw was just a touch 
behind Ron Williams '62 and fell incomplete. Drive over. Prince¬ 
ton's ball. One play later the lead became 30-20, the final score. 

"I will never forget it," Campbell says. "It was brutal." 


to the mill." Bill Campbell Sr. kept up the double duty until he 
became a school superintendent and "made enough money so 
that was all he had to do." 

Bill Campbell Sr. also knew Donelli. When Donelli was 
coaching football at Duquesne, Campbell Sr. had another job, as 
the school's basketball coach. So when Campbell started looking 
for colleges, his dad pointed him toward Columbia and Donelli. 

Columbia? New York? Ivy League? Was that the right place 
for a kid from small-town Western Pennsylvania, from a high 
school where only 10 or so of the graduating seniors went on to 
college? In fall 1958, Campbell headed east to find out. "I remem¬ 
ber having to write my first 500-word essay," Campbell says of 
his freshman days. "I used to have to write one a week. That was 
the worst part of my life. I counted the words." Then there was 
the assignment to find symbolism in Dante's Inferno. "I didn't 
know what symbolism meant." 

Campbell picked Columbia largely because of the chance to 
play football, and the transition to Ivy League play was easy. It 
was in the classroom where he felt the competition. "I didn't 
know I was going to be up against students who went to Bronx 
Science and Boston Latin. You're from this small town and you 
figure, 'Boy, I have to catch up and pay attention.' All of a sud¬ 
den you find that the competition is fun — to try to understand 
what other people either are trying to understand or already 
understand. The idea is that there is a certain root in that intel¬ 
lectual curiosity that forces you to conclusions of understanding 
that help in everything you do in your life — you understand 
your wife, you understand your kids, you understand your co¬ 
workers. I think the Columbia education helps you do that." 
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Sounds good, in hindsight. At the time, Campbell was just try¬ 
ing to get through calculus, chemistry and the other quantitative 
courses he gravitated toward. Eventually, he majored in econom¬ 
ics, with his adviser, Professor Bob Carey, playing a big role in 
that decision. "He convinced me that I could do this. I would go 
to his office and talk about economic concepts, and he could 
bring those concepts into practical reality and show how they 
were applied." But when it came to non-quant courses, Campbell 
quivered. He blamed it on an inability to conceive things. When¬ 
ever they'd see each other at basketball games, a certain profes¬ 
sor would pester Campbell to take his 18th-century English lit 
course. Finally, junior year, Campbell, broke down. At the first 
class, "I sat there and listened to all these [students] talking who 
understood the reading," Campbell recalls. "Then, all of the sud¬ 
den, the professor calls on me. He wants to know what I think. I 
told him, he said, 'Good point,' and went on. And I said to 
myself, 'Maybe I do belong here. Maybe I can give my view on 
some great work of 18th-century literature.'" 

He may have hesitated in that classroom, but when it came 
to football, Campbell never doubted himself. He became a team 
leader, pushing guys to work harder in the training room, and 
showing them how. "He had a 17-inch neck. That wasn't natu¬ 
ral without steroids," says Jim Campbell. As Butts puts it, "Basi¬ 
cally, he was a tough kid and everyone respected him. If there 
was a fight, you knew he would be out in front." 

And that's what happened after 30-20 Princeton. The '61 
team had a fight, between making excuses or not. The decision: 
Columbia won its five remaining Ivy games and captured its 
only Ivy League title, sharing it with Harvard, which Columbia 


on to Boston College, where he helped build one of the top 
defenses in the country. "I felt, though, that we had won when I 
was there and there was no reason we couldn't win again." 

"When he came back, we were all so happy," says Cirigliano, 
who had played lightweight football at Columbia. "He was 
going to take the program beyond where it had been." 

Campbell had two goals at the start: use his high energy and 
rah-rah manner to breathe some enthusiasm into the players, 
the student body and the alumni. "And maybe try to steal a 
few wins," he says, "because we weren't quite good enough, 
personnel-wise." He started recruiting like mad, heading to the 
same kind of haunts Donelli once did. He preached to high 
school kids like Cicco that they were going to be part of a turn¬ 
around. "There was a high degree of intensity and enthusiasm 
and energy. He got everyone focused," says Cicco. "He worked 
harder than anybody. He was always motivating." 

Campbell's first two Columbia teams didn't steal many 
wins, three in total. Perhaps his biggest win, though, came in 
1976 when he married Roberta Spagnola, who at the time was 
Columbia's dean of residence halls, the school's first female 
dean. She, like Campbell, was from a tough neighborhood, 
having grown up in the shadows of Newark, N.J., but she 
found her way to Teachers College. They met when Campbell 
was at Boston College, but didn't date seriously until he 
returned to Columbia. And their early romancing included 
some professional issues. As Campbell's wife recalls, one day, 
"I had to call him to tell him we were throwing a couple of his 
players out of the dorms." 

By fall 1978, Campbell was starting to feel pressure, not 


“He worked harder than anybody. He was always motivating.” 


had beaten on the road. "Other than getting married and hav¬ 
ing your kids, nothing could be more important than that," 
Campbell says of the championship. "It was a magic season. 
You had guys who were in a small, tight group. But we stayed 
really close. We still are close today." 

I f a happy ending eventually followed that Princeton loss 
in 1961, the same hardly could be said of another Colum¬ 
bia loss to a New Jersey school. Seventeen years later, on 
October 28, 1978, Rutgers embarrassed Columbia 69-0 at 
Giants Stadium in the Meadowlands. Campbell was then in his 
fifth season as Lions head coach, and if he needed one more rea¬ 
son to quit the profession, this was it. 

"When you look at it from a distance," Campbell says of his 
coaching stint, during which the team went 12^1-1, "I wasn't 
very good." Perhaps, but some would argue it wasn't the 
coach; it was the situation, contending that the school's sup¬ 
port for the football program was at an all-time low in the mid- 
'70s. Remember, this is pre-Wien Stadium. The wooden struc¬ 
ture at Baker Field was a crumbling eyesore, hardly a facility to 
draw much talent. 

Campbell knew the constraints going into the job — he just 
expected to overcome them. To once again ignore the whiny noise 
and the excuses. He remembers the day he took the job, and has 
a picture of the press conference at his home. "I had a lot of peo¬ 
ple tell me it would be a graveyard for me," Campbell says of his 
return to Momingside Heights. He had stayed on at Columbia 
after graduating in 1962, getting his master's at Teachers College 
while serving as assistant coach under Donelli. In 1968, he moved 


from the school but from himself, after four seasons and just 
eight wins. The 1978 season offered promise, though. The team 
was coming off a 2-7 season, but the blowouts were fewer. The 
Lions surprised a lot of people by getting off to a 3-1-1 start. "I 
said, 'This is the breakthrough year,'" recalls Cirigliano, who 
watched many of the games seated next to Roberta Campbell. 
"And then we played Rutgers." 

It was an ugly, chilling game, even for those not playing or 
coaching. Campbell's wife could feel, and hear, her husband's 
coaching career go kerplunk that day as she watched from her 
Giants Stadium seat. "If people didn't know who I was, they 
would say some outrageous things, as fans do when coaches 
and players aren't doing well," she says of that day. "And then I 
had to deal with the aftermath, of how he felt about it. It was so 
humiliating and depressing." 

From the losses that kept piling up (the Lions lost 11 of their 
next 12 games through the end of the '79 season) to the lack of 
administrative support to the pressures of recruiting (at one point 
Campbell checked into a hospital for exhaustion), the coach was 
reaching a crossroad. Sure, he had built a strong alumni network 
for his players to tap for jobs, and he kept morale on the team as 
high as possible. But he knew, for credibility's sake, he needed 
wins. And they weren't coming. Midway through the 1979 sea¬ 
son, Campbell announced his resignation. The turnaround was¬ 
n't happening. "Billy's coaching career was marked by a great 
deal of enthusiasm and intensity," says Cicco, "and because of 
that, he probably got to burnout stage quicker." 

Blame burnout. Blame the school and the situation. Blame New 
York City and what it was like in the mid-'70s. Blame what you'd 
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"I joke around and call Bill the owner of the [Columbia football] 
team. He is a model for what you would hope for in loyalty to an 
institution. He made a true commitment to this football program 
when he came back as the head coach, and it was probably one 
of his biggest disappointments that he wasn't able to turn it 
around. Had he stayed, he may have been like [former Yale coach] 
Carm Cozza and been here for 30 years, but that would have pre¬ 
cluded him from becoming the [success] that he is today. In a 
weird way, he has probably given more back to Columbia 
because he was not a great football coach." — Bob Shoop, 
Columbia head football coach 

"When you have a chance to be around Bill and see what he was 
able to accomplish, not only as a football 
player but also as a coach and now as a 
chairman of a company, and [consider 
his] mentoring and helping other people 
grow their businesses — that path is one 
where you constantly improve other 
people's lives." — Ronnie Lott; former 
NFL All-Pro defensive back and manag¬ 
ing member of the investment firm HRJ 
Capital, Woodside, Calif. 

"Bill was the football coach at Columbia 
when l played basketball there. I used to 
spend a lot of time in his office late at 
night, talking about coaching and philosophies and things like that. 
As the football coach, to extend himself to basketball players and all 
athletes was extraordinary and beyond the call of duty. Bill thought 
that when you go to Columbia, you are promised two things: an edu¬ 
cation and an opportunity. The education you get on your own; it's 
up to you to learn what you want to learn. But someone has to help 
you with the opportunity. Bill was extremely instrumental in getting 
me my first summer job at Merrill Lynch." — Gene Schatz 79 

"Bill is inclusive, not exclusive. For example, after his son's high 
school football games, he would invite the team for burgers and 
fries and Cokes at a local restaurant in Palo Alto, Calif., and he would 
always pick up the tab. At first l said, 'Come on. Let somebody else 
pay once in a while.' He said, 'No,' and was emphatic. He said, 'If one 
person wouldn't come to this thing because he couldn't afford the 
$10 or $20, l would consider that a failure. I want every kid and his 
parents to come here and have as many burgers and Cokes as they 
want, and no one has to worry about whether they can pay. I know 
that 99 percent of the people can pay, but I don't want it so one per¬ 
son doesn't come because he doesn't have that extra 20 bucks.'" 
—John Cirigliano '64 

"Bill regrets not being able to win as a football coach at Columbia, 
and l think that is one of the reasons he stays as close to it as he 


does; he feels like there is some unfinished business, and he 
wants to see the program succeed. One of the biggest challenges 
for the athletics department and the football program is, 'Who is 
the next Bill Campbell? Who is that guy who cares as much about 
it as the coaches and the student-athletes and has the where¬ 
withal to make a significant impact?' That is something people 
should spend a lot of time on, because Bill is the guy who not only 
does it, but draws a lot of other people to stay involved." — 
Michael Griffin, Columbia associate director of alumni relations 

"Bill doesn't preach, and he reads people quickly. It's easy to 
think that he is a former football coach who got lucky, but the guy 
knows Silicon Valley like the back of his hand, and he can convey 
the stuff to guys with big egos and get 
them to improve and get the job done." 
—Ai Butts '64 

"Every person Bill has touched has been 
empowered [by him] to be the best he or 
she can be. He is my mentor. I sit with 
him for an hour a couple of times a 
month, and in every dimension, whether 
it is advice about life or growing ven¬ 
tures or serving our community, I count 
on Bill as a friend and more. They broke 
the mold when they made him." — John 
Doerr, partner at venture capital firm 
Kleiner Perkins Caulfield & Byers, Menlo Park, Calif. 

"We tease him all the time about being the 'former Columbia 
coach.' When I was running the international division of Claris, I 
would make him come to Europe and meet the press, which he 
hates to do. I don't care what country we were in — it could be 
Finland — inevitably, the article would start, "Former football 
coach Bill Campbell said, 'Blah, blah, blah.'" I would joke with him 
relentlessly, 'I don't care what you do with your life, you are for¬ 
mer football coach Bill Campbell.'" — Donna Dubinsky, cofounder 
and former CEO, Handspring 

"Both of us come from backgrounds without any money. Bill 
comes from a Western Pennsylvania steel town, and l come from 
Irvington, N.J. Although his father was educated, neither of my 
parents went to college. So to go to a school like Columbia 
[Roberta attended Teachers College], well, we didn't even know 
people like that existed — the diversity, from all over the world, 
and certainly from all over the United States. The whole experi¬ 
ence was profound for us. The associations we made at Colum¬ 
bia changed our lives and gave us the opportunities that we've 
enjoyed. All of the big opportunities in Bill's life were the result of 
knowing someone at Columbia or the education that he received 
there." — Roberta Campbell, wife 
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like. But Campbell takes the blame and won't make excuses. After 
he tells you he just wasn't a very good coach, he pauses, looking 
for the right words. "There is something that I would say is called 
dispassionate toughness that you need [as a football coach], and I 
don't think I have it," he says. "What you need to do is not worry 
about feelings. You've got to push everybody and everything 
harder and be almost insensitive about feelings. You replace a kid 
with another kid; you take an older guy and replace him with a 
younger guy. That is the nature of the game. Survival of the fittest. 
The best players play. In my case, I worried about that. I tried to 
make sure the kids understood what we were doing." 

Another pause. "I just think I wasn't hard-edged enough." 

Then how was he going to survive in the business world? 

Y ou're 39 years old. You have a wife and one day 
you'll have two kids (Jim '04, who played football at 
Columbia, and Maggie, now in eighth grade). You're 
out of work, and the only thing you have on your 
resume is football coach — and now, after failing at Columbia, 
you want out of coaching. What do you do? 

Campbell called some of his Columbia football buddies, 
such as Butts, Cirigliano, Warren and Joe O'Donnell '64, who 
was Campbell's back-up at guard on the '61 team. Each gave 
the captain contacts and friends to get in touch with. Warren 
knew John Sculley, then the CEO of Pepsi. Cirigliano's Rolodex 
pointed him to people on Wall Street. Butts had contacts in the 
hospitality industry. And O'Donnell was on his way to becom¬ 


er was months away from coming to market. Campbell hesitat¬ 
ed. To stay at Kodak meant international experience, a chance 
to live in London. But it also meant one day returning to 
Rochester, N.Y., Kodak's headquarters, and working at a large, 
bureaucratic company, prospects that didn't sit well with either 
Campbell or his wife. By now, he was 43 and eager to move up 
the corporate org-chart. After several more calls from Sculley, 
meetings with Apple founder Jobs and other key execs and a 
look at the top-secret Mac, Campbell said yes. 

"The opportunity to come to Apple was huge," Campbell says. 
"My career had been blunted by a lot of years as a dumb-ass foot¬ 
ball coach. I felt that because of my background, I would always 
be below my peer group and trying to catch up. Going out to the 
wild, woolly west, where it was more a meritocracy, I would have 
a chance to move quickly and sit on the management team." 

Within nine months of joining the company in spring 1983, 
Campbell was promoted to v.p. of sales and marketing. He was 
in charge of putting together a sales force and reaching agree¬ 
ments with retailers to carry the Mac. Besides earning a reputa¬ 
tion as a fast thinker and problem solver, he also became known 
as a manager people wanted to work for. "He has an extraordi¬ 
nary ability to connect with people and make them feel good 
about working for him," says Donna Dubinsky, who worked for 
Apple's Australian division at the time. "You see a lot of smart 
executives, but rarely do you see somebody who can connect 
with people at all levels of the company like he can." Campbell 
is known, for example, for remembering the colleges that the 


“Going out to the wild, wooly west, where it was more 


ing CEO of J. Walter Thompson (JWT), one of the largest adver¬ 
tising agencies in the country. 

But what could a less-than-successful football coach offer any 
company or industry? O'Donnell, then living in Detroit, where he 
headed the Ford account for the agency, remembers flying into 
New York to talk with his teammate and Alpha Chi Rho fraternity 
brother. "He was questioning what would happen in business, 
would he be good at it?" O'Donnell recalled. So he reassured him: 
"There are a lot of parallels between coaching and business. You 
have to be well organized, you have to work hard, you have to be 
able to talk to a wide variety of constituents: In business, it's clients 
and co-workers; in coaching, it's the parents, the kids, the faculty. 
On the surface, it looks like two different careers. But when you 
look from a business perspective, you look for parallels — what 
skills do they posses that could be applied to another arena?" 

O'Donnell arranged for Campbell to meet Don Johnson, then 
JWT's CEO, which led to an offer that Campbell accepted over 
a job Sculley found for him at Pepsi. He moved to Chicago to 
work on the Kraft account. Sure, friendship played a part in get¬ 
ting business novice Campbell a job on a key account, but, 
O'Donnell says, "If he were a boob, I never would have recom¬ 
mended him. There was no question he would be successful." 

Campbell showed he was a quick learner, putting his back¬ 
ground to use in analyzing his client's business trends and mar¬ 
ket needs. Within six months, he moved back to New York to 
work on the Kodak account. Campbell proved to be so effective 
that Kodak hired him away from JWT, and in 1983 assigned 
him to London where he was general manager of Kodak's con¬ 
sumer products in Europe. 

That is, until he got a call. 

Sculley, now the CEO of Apple Computers, wanted Camp¬ 
bell to join him in Silicon Valley, where the Macintosh comput¬ 


children of customer service reps attend and asking administra¬ 
tive assistants for insight into a company's corporate culture. 

But for all the excitement that came with launching the hugely 
successful Mac and the legions of followers he was gaining, Camp¬ 
bell couldn't avoid a business world where dispassionate tough¬ 
ness came into play. "As time went on, I was no longer the fair¬ 
haired boy," Campbell says. "I had been hired by Sculley as the 
war-time guy — handle everything that was broken and things 
that needed to be fixed." When it came to peacetime, the two often 
would disagree on issues such as pricing and market share strate¬ 
gy. Looking for a new opportunity, Campbell proposed to Sculley 
that he lead Claris, a software division that Apple was thinking of 
spinning off. After several rounds of negotiations, Sculley agreed. 

Once again, Campbell was in charge. The difference? This 
time, instead of trying to recruit talent to a small, Ivy League foot¬ 
ball program, he had the cachet of running an entrepreneurial Sil¬ 
icon Valley company that offered an ideal opportunity for pro¬ 
grammers and clever marketers to try their stuff. And word was 
out that Campbell was a boss people wanted to be around. 
Dubinsky, for example, left her Australian post when Campbell 
asked her to join Claris. "He never told me what my salary or title 
would be. I just knew Bill would be fair," says Dubinsky, who 
later founded Handspring, maker of a popular PDA. 

Randy Komisar, then an attorney at Apple wondering about 
his career path, remembers that Campbell approached him in a 
dark boardroom one day and, in a hushed tone, told him about 
the Claris start-up. After just five minutes, "He looked at me 
across the table and said, 'Are you in or are you out?' He hadn't 
offered me a position or salary or job title ... And right there, I said 
yes. And it turned out to be the best thing I had done in my life." 

Under Campbell and his team, Claris quickly took off, earn¬ 
ing more than $100 million in revenue in three years. So confi- 
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dent was Campbell in Claris' prospects that he was prepping to 
take it public in 1990, until Apple pulled the rug out with a last- 
minute decision to buy it back. "We were furious," says Camp¬ 
bell. "We stayed a while, and made sure the integration back 
into Apple was complete, and then everybody left." 

Where did they go? Many joined Campbell on his next ven¬ 
ture, GO Corp., where he was CEO of a company in the fledg¬ 
ling pen-based computing world. As it turned out, GO was too 
fledgling, and over a three-year span burned through enough 
cash to make future dot-com busts look innocent. Campbell 
logged 18 trips to Japan in hopes of securing partners, and at 
one point he thought he had a deal with Compaq that would 
give GO a significant lift. But by 1993, GO was gone. "Oh, it was 
a failure," Campbell doesn't hesitate to say. 

But GO did not break him. In fact, Campbell and his staff 
won accolades for keeping GO afloat for as long as they did, 
and in 1994, six months after GO's demise, Campbell was 
recruited to be president and CEO of Intuit at a critical time for 
the financial software company. Scott Cook, founder and CEO, 
was looking for a successor just as Intuit was merging with 
another software firm, ChipSoft, that would nearly double the 
company's revenue. Cook needed a CEO who could integrate a 
business strategy to propel the merged companies and also 
assimilate the people and cultures of the two organizations. In 
their book. Inside Intuit, authors Suzanne Taylor and Kathy 
Schroeder write, "Intuit searched for a strong leader who cham¬ 
pioned development of people. Management discipline, careful 


Tatum. But the prime honoree was Campbell, who was there to 
receive the 2004 Gold Medal, an award given annually to "an 
outstanding American who has demonstrated integrity and 
honesty, achieved significant career success and has reflected the 
basic values of those who have excelled in amateur sport, par¬ 
ticularly football." Previous recipients include seven U.S. presi¬ 
dents, including John F. Kennedy and Ronald Reagan. 

Impressive company, but before the dinner starts, Campbell 
is introduced to someone from his home state of Pennsylvania. 

"You came all the way for this?" he asks the stranger. 

"Hey, this is a big award," the guy says. 

"Shit, this is nothing," he says, then smiles and gives the 
stranger a hug. 

Midway through the dinner, Campbell is introduced by 
retired U.S. Army General Tommy Franks. "Coach Campbell, 
an innovator and entrepreneur, applied the lessons he learned 
from football to become one of our nation's top business lead¬ 
ers," says Franks. "Bill, it is my pleasure to present the Gold 
Medal to the man they still call Coach Campbell out in Silicon 
Valley. The back of the medal reads: 'For a lifetime of leadership 
as coach, business visionary and humanitarian.' " 

With that, the crowd rises. There's Franco Harris, Archie 
Griffin and Archie Manning, as well as Butts, Warren and 
Cirigliano. Campbell receives his medal, and begins a short 
speech. "People have asked me in Silicon Valley, 'Why are you 
in high-tech?' I ask them, 'Have you seen my football record?' " 
The crowd laughs. Then he says that football taught him about 


a meritocracy, I would have a chance to move quickly.” 


measurement of business outcomes, process improvement and 
operations excellence." The job description fit Campbell, who 
by then, even with the demise of GO, had proven he could lead 
a team, set vision and inspire talent. 

Since his arrival, Campbell and Intuit have gone through a 
series of momentous events, including an aborted merger with 
Microsoft, the emergence of the Internet and the need for the 
company to respond to this new sales channel, and cycles of 
strong revenue growth. Campbell turned over the CEO reins to 
Steve Bennett in 2000, and for all his success, says he has no 
interest in running another company. "Those days are over," he 
says. Plus, "I'm too loyal to Intuit." 

Campbell does have time, though, to share his management 
practices — focused on team building and consensus gathering 
— with seasoned execs and new entrepreneurs. Campbell and 
Jobs can often be seen walking the streets of Palo Alto, talking 
strategies for Apple. And Google founders Larry Page and 
Sergey Brin have used Campbell as a sounding board during 
their company's fast rise. Campbell declines to talk much about 
what advice he's provided the Google execs, but Gordon 
Davidson, a prominent Silicon Valley attorney, says, "After 
Warren Buffet, Bill is the one Sergey and Larry look to for guid¬ 
ance on how to manage and motivate people." 

O n a wet, cold night last December, some of the biggest 
names in pro and college football plowed into the 
grand ballroom of New York's Waldorf-Astoria for 
the National Football Foundation and College Foot¬ 
ball Hall of Fame annual awards dinner. Joe Paterno was there, 
and so was Steve Spurrier, Bobby Bowden, La Veil Edwards, 
Barry Alvarez, Vince Dooley and hundreds more. Ray Guy was 
inducted into the Hall that night, as were Joe Kapp and Jack 


teamwork and supporting others. But most of all, he says, he 
learned that he had a responsibility to "give something back." 

On this night, Campbell is referring to Play It Smart, a pro¬ 
gram he and the National Football Foundation have developed 
to provide tutoring assistance for disadvantaged kids who play 
football. But he could be talking about giving back to all the 
people and places that have helped him along the way — such 
as the football players he recruited to Columbia, whom he still 
checks in with on a regular basis. Or Columbia, which has been 
the grateful recipient of his money and his counsel. Not only is 
Campbell an active trustee, but he frequently calls current foot¬ 
ball Coach Bob Shoop during the season to say, according to 
Shoop, "Hey, man, chin up. I'm thinking of you." 

And, of course, there's Homestead, where his donations are 
always welcome, as is the man. Each summer, Campbell brings 
friends from Palo Alto to Homestead. They might catch a Pirates 
game, but they always would stop in at Chiodo's Tavern, stay 
late, drink lots of beer and laugh. 

This summer may be different, though. Chiodo's is slated to 
close sometime this year. Walgreen's is taking over the block 
where Chiodo's has stood since 1947, and its owner, Joe Chio- 
do, is now 86 and ready to take it easy. Plus, maybe it will help 
the town, as there has been some revitalization going on in 
Homestead. But as much as the town may be changing, Chiodo 
never forgets. 

"Oh, young Campbell, he was always a likeable fellow," 
Chiodo says. "When he was young, he worked as a pin boy at 
a bowling alley for my brother and his uncle." Chiodo pauses, 
then adds, "He was always a hustler." 


Charles Butler '85, a Journalism School Knight Bagehot Fellow, is 
an editor for Runner's World in Emmaus, Pa. 
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John Crabtree ’78 

Wines and Dines 
At the Kittle House 

By Dina Cheney '99 


O n a wintry Saturday night, Crabtree's Kittle House 

was buzzing. The dining room was packed and the 
bar was filled with a lively crowd. Downstairs, the 
banquet room overflowed with bar mitzvah cele¬ 
brants and the wine tasting room was booked for a 
$l,000-a-head charity event. 

Sounds hectic, but it's just business as usual for 
the popular restaurant and inn in Chappaqua, N.Y., 
about 45 minutes north of New York City and a 
stone's throw from Bill and Hillary Clinton's home. 
In fact, on the day of George W. Bush's first inau¬ 
guration, the former president and his staff chose 
the Kittle House for their farewell-from-office din¬ 
ner. This year, about 700 names graced the waiting list for Mother's Day brunch. 
And on almost any weekend, the restaurant hosts famed winemakers and wine 
enthusiasts who come from all over the world to sample wines from a wine list 
named one of the top 88 in the world by Wine Spectator. 


Who would believe that this stately, white building previously 
was a moldy, neglected restaurant scoffed at by Westchester 
County residents? 

Probably few, other than John Crabtree '78. Despite youthful 
intentions to avoid the restaurant field, at least partly because 
his father was in the business, he's been the driving force behind 
the Kittle House's transformation into Westchester's most pop¬ 
ular restaurant, according to the 2004-05 "Westchester Hudson 
River Valley Restaurants" Zagat Survey. Awarded a 25 (out of 30) 
for food, a 25 for decor and a 24 for service (based on feedback 
from 2,700 restaurant-goers), the Kittle House is described as 
"exactly what a top-notch restaurant should be" and a "charm¬ 
ing, picturesque historic inn [that] captivates diners with beauti¬ 
fully presented, gloriously delicious new American fare." 

Born in Red Bank, N.J., Crabtree grew up in Yonkers, N.Y., 
watching his father, Dick, jump between automobile sales and 
the hotel and restaurant business. "My father was never 
around when he worked in restaurants, so he gave me the idea 
never to go into that industry," Crabtree says, remembering 
how his family was so cash-strapped that "chicken with peas 
and rice was a special meal." 


At 16, Crabtree began dating his now-wife, Amy, whose 
Italian mother introduced him to fine food. Crabtree tasted 
wine for the first time at Amy's home and tried to attend Sun¬ 
day dinners as often as he could. 

Crabtree also learned about cuisine by working at his 
father's restaurants. "My father eventually found a spot in 
Eastchester, and I told him to settle down and buy it. He did, 
in 1974, and named it Crabtree's Plaza Inn because one of his 
defunct companies had been named CPI and he could reuse 
the stationery. I started out mopping floors and cleaning bath¬ 
rooms and graduated to dishwasher. It was the worst job in 
the world, but I loved the camaraderie with the chefs." 

While studying English literature at Columbia, Crabtree 
explored the city and sampled au courant fare, such as onion soup 
gratinee, at neighborhood restaurants. His football and rugby 
teammates thought him "a kook" when he subscribed to a 
cheese-of-the-month club. At night and on summer breaks, Crab¬ 
tree worked at his father's restaurant, then as general manager. 

Though gourmet food was a hobby, Crabtree thought he 
would become a political writer or pen the Great American 
Novel. "To sign up for Wallace Gray's playwriting class, you 
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John Crabtree '78 has built 
a world-class wine cellar at 
the Kittle House, with about 
6,000 selections and 70,000 
bottles, priced from $18 to 
$10,000. The list has 
received Wine Spectator's 
Grand Award every year 
since 1994. 
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Owning the Kittle House is the next best thing 
to writing a novel. It is my novel.” 






JOHN CRABTREE '78 
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had to submit a few writing samples/' Crabtree recalls. "I 
turned in some stories and the next day. Gray called to ask if he 
could be my adviser." 

Shortly after Crabtree graduated, his father's restaurant 
burned to the ground. The senior Crabtree was responsible for 
managing its rebuilding, but only three-quarters of it had been 
reconstructed before the insurance money ran out. "My father 
told me that he was going to pack up and head to California," 
Crabtree remembers. "But I demanded that he stay and get his 
place back on track." 

The senior Crabtree remained, and he and Crabtree bor¬ 
rowed money from Crabtree's father-in-law to complete the 
rebuilding, reopening the restaurant in 1980. While his father 
sang and worked the crowd, Crabtree managed the books, 
worked as maitre d' and trained the staff. "The place took off 
like gangbusters," Crabtree recalls. 

Although Crabtree was gathering what he describes as 
"interesting writing material" while working at the restaurant, 
he decided to pursue a career in international relations. "I had 
to learn about the political system in order to write about it," 
he says. 

Crabtree took some time off from the family business and 
became an administrative assistant to Gordon Burrows, 
deputy minority leader of the New York State Assembly. He 

Crabtree realized he ‘h 
restaurant business — 

then matriculated at SIPA, majoring in labor relations; he 
graduated in 1982. During the two-year program, Crabtree 
attended school from 10 a.m.-4 p.m., worked at the restaurant 
from 5 p.m.-4 a.m., and slept for two hours before repeating 
the process. 

At SIPA, however, Crabtree became disillusioned. "The 
course of study taught you the rules you needed to know in 
order to play the game of politics. I wanted to save the world, 
and that wasn't being taught. But this schooling taught me how 
to negotiate, which later became useful — I manage a staff of up 
to 90 during busy periods." 

Crabtree returned to what he knew best: working in his 
father's restaurant. He realized he "was getting good at the 
restaurant business — that was the problem." 

O ne month before Crabtree graduated from SIPA, his 
father told him that he'd uncovered a sure-bet invest¬ 
ment property: a run-down restaurant in Chappaqua. 
His father said they could duplicate what they had in Eastch- 
ester and sell it after a year for a sizeable profit. He also told his 
son that he couldn't move forward without him, offering him a 
50-50 profit share. "I thought, 'What a shame to let this beauti¬ 
ful building come to such disrepair,'" Crabtree says. 

Crabtree's father purchased the property "for nothing." With 
a team of workers, Crabtree and his father cleaned out mold, 
repaired broken windows and painted. They ran the on-site 
restaurant, serving an average of only 25 dinners on Saturday 
nights and 10-12 on weeknights. 

"Since we're off the main road and a bit difficult to find, we 
saw the building as a special event place. To overcome its bad 
reputation, we decided to do bar mitzvahs and weddings at 
cost to draw people to us. So, we charged $25 per person for 


food and wine," Crabtree explains. "We weren't making any 
money, but we threw great parties." 

After a year, Crabtree's father found interested buyers, who 
were to meet at his other restaurant. Upon arriving at the 
bustling restaurant, the buyers decided that they wanted to 
purchase it instead of the Kittle House. Crabtree's father agreed 
on the spot. 

"My father and I had different perspectives on what makes 
a good restaurant," Crabtree notes. "He said, 'We're not here to 
educate people,' but I disagreed. He thought we shouldn't 
challenge the customer. He was on the side of '60s Continental 
cuisine; I wanted to serve New American, creative fare, made 
with locally grown, organic ingredients. 

"I wanted an unpretentious but sophisticated restaurant that 
would give a world-class dining experience equal to a 40-seat 
restaurant, but on the scale of 125 seats. With that volume, we 
could keep prices reasonable. So, I told my father, 'Either I take 
over or I leave.' " His father told him he couldn't run the busi¬ 
ness alone and relinquished control. Under Crabtree's leader¬ 
ship, the Kittle House has been making money since 1986. 

Crabtree wanted to do more than make money, though, so 
he hired Glenn Vogt, former captain and assistant to the wine 
director at the renowned New York restaurant Montrachet. 
Remembers Vogt, who served as general manager and wine 

vas getting good at the 
that was the problem.” 

director at the Kittle House from 1990-95, "When I met with 
John about working together, he told me he would do what¬ 
ever was necessary to make the Kittle House a great dining 
destination and to build one of the world's best wine cellars. I 
thought to myself, 'Someone pinch me, because this is too 
good to be true.'" 

Vogt transitioned the Kittle House from a system in which 
waiters managed their own tables to a hierarchical structure 
with a front captain, back waiters and busboys. "When we did 
that," says Crabtree, "10 percent of our staff left, but the strong 
people stayed and got better." In fact, according to Vogt, 
"Many of those people are still there, which is a testament to 
John's skills as a boss and his ability to keep everyone 
inspired." Maitre d' Gustavo Zuluaga, who has been at the Kit¬ 
tle House for more than 20 years, says, "I've stayed so long 
because there is always something new to learn. And Johnny is 
great. He's not like a regular boss, he's like a friend." 

In addition to refining the service, Crabtree, with Vogt's help, 
hired chefs with impressive pedigrees, including Gregory 
Gilbert, formerly the executive sous chef at Manhattan's well- 
respected Oceana. The restaurant's new chef, Jeremy Smollar, 
worked for Trio in Chicago and The Myriad Restaurant Group 
in Manhattan. 

"Soon, people were spreading the word that we had great 
food, and we were taken seriously," Crabtree notes. "In 1993, 
The New York Times' Westchester edition awarded us three stars, 
the highest you can get in Westchester. I knew then that we'd 
really made it." 

Regular customers, such as Doug Metz and James Mustich 
Jr., confirmed why the Kittle House is a success. Says Metz, 
"The Kittle House is my family's restaurant of choice. My wife 
and I were married there, and it's hosted every special event we 
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share. We love the food. It gets better with each visit, and the 
staff makes you feel as if you are the most important customer 
for the night." 

Adds Mustich: "I have happily eaten my way through 
the restaurant's progress, under John's 
discriminating guidance, 
from modest but solid 
quality to imaginative 
sophistication. Just as the 
menu has undergone a 
transformation from pre¬ 
dictable fare to impeccable 
cuisine, the decor has gone 
from farmhouse dowdiness 
to Old World elegance." 

The wine list is by far 
Crabtree's biggest success. In 
1986, Crabtree sent a loyal for¬ 
mer employee, Don Castaldo, 
to sommelier school and asked 
every distributor in the metro 
area to bring him wines. During the selection 
process, his new sommelier tasted 300 bot¬ 
tles in one week. Soon, Crabtree began host¬ 
ing wine dinners in a renovated room next 
to his wine cellar. "We were the first in 
Westchester to do these dinners," he 
recalls. "Winemakers come to talk about 
their wines and guests taste 12 wines with 
five courses." 

Now, the restaurant's wine list, which 
weighs roughly eight pounds, includes 
about 6,000 selections and 70,000 bot¬ 
tles, priced from $18 to $10,000, all 
stored in the cavernous wine cel¬ 
lar. The list first received Wine 
Spectator's Grand Award — the 
magazine's top wine award, 
shared by only 87 restaurants 
worldwide — in 1994 and has 
held the distinction every year 
since. The February 2004 issue of 
Wine Enthusiast magazine gave 
the restaurant an Award of Ulti¬ 
mate Distinction, its highest desig¬ 
nation. Michael Schachner, in 
"Wine Enthusiast's First Annual 
Restaurant Wine Awards," states: 

"Wine Enthusiast magazine's judges 
found nary a crack in the Crabtree 
game plan ... pricing is extremely 
fair, and, in some cases, downright phil¬ 
anthropic ... simply the best place north 
of Manhattan for fine food and wine." 

In addition to the restaurant and the 
wine selection, Crabtree runs a 12-room 
inn on the second floor as well as a cater¬ 
ing service, which brings in 40 percent of 
the revenue. 

The Kittle House typically serves 250 
meals on a Saturday night, 125 on a busy 
Friday night and 40-100 on weeknights, 


but Crabtree knows he cannot sit on his laurels and remains 
focused on the big picture as well as the details. 

"I'm always learning and making changes," says Crabtree. 

"Recently, we introduced an online 
reservation system and a tavern 
menu for those who want to have a 
casual lunch or dinner. A year ago, 
we added Internet access to our inn 
rooms." 

While some would find an oper¬ 
ation like the Kittle House all-con¬ 
suming, Crabtree makes time to 
be a devoted husband and father. 
Says his wife, Amy: "If the kids 
have something at school during 
the day, he's there." Often, she 
adds, their children line 
up their school papers 
on the kitchen counter. 
When Crabtree returns 
from work, sometimes at 
10 or 11 p.m., he'll edit 
them. The family dines 
together most Sunday 
nights, often as late as 
9:30 p.m. 

O ne of Crabtree's 
daughters, Chris¬ 
tine '07, says, "My 
favorite memories are of 
making breakfast on Christ¬ 
mas morning with the 
whole family, eating family 
dinners late on Sunday 
nights and skiing in Vermont 
on a weekend. I know that 
the restaurant business is time- 
consuming for my dad, but he 
always made sure that it didn't take 
away from the most important part 
of his life: the family." 

Crabtree also brings his family 
into the business. His wife creates 
the Kittle House's floral arrange¬ 
ments and is renovating the inn 
rooms; his eldest daughter, 
Kathryn (20), creates scenes for 
the holidays and occasionally 
helps out the pastry chef; Christine 
(19) writes the newsletter and manages 
the mailing list; Elizabeth (15) busses 
tables and assists at banquets; and 
Madeline (13) worked Mother's Day 
brunch. Crabtree's daughters don't 
want to go into the restaurant business, 
however. "When they see how hard I 
work, they definitely don't want to fol¬ 
low suit," he says. 

Crabtree is devoted to Columbia, as 
well. He's participated in the last two 
(Continued on page 71) 


From top to bottom: 

The Kittle House was constructed in 1790 as 
Reisig and Hexamer's Barn on Ivy Hill Farm, a 
nursery and fruit farm. 

Crabtree and his staff have transformed the 
once run-down Kittle House into the top-rated 
restaurant in Westchester County, according 
to the 2004-05 edition of the popular Zagat's 
survey, photo: iko/the photodesk.com 

Crabtree, who was honored by the Rotary 
Club of Chappaqua on January 29, is joined by 
his daughter, Christine '07, and Senator Hillary 
Clinton (D-N.Y.). photo: lori sachare 
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Remembering 

Sidney Morgenbesser 


John Dewey Professor Emeritus of Philosophy Sidney Morgen¬ 
besser, who died on August 1 in Manhattan, was equally celebrated 
for his kibitzing and witticisms as for his teaching skills and subject 
knowledge. After teaching at Swarthmore and the New School for 
Social Research, Morgenbesser joined Columbia's faculty as a lecturer 
in 1953. By 1966, he was a full professor. His interests included prag¬ 
matism, human rights, philosophy of the social sciences and theory of 
knowledge. Popular with students and colleagues, Morgenbesser was 
honored with the Society of Columbia Graduates' Great Teacher 
Award in 1982. (For more on Morgenbesser's career, see September 
2004 CCT, page 9.) Here, Morgenbesser is remembered by his col¬ 
leagues and friends David Albert '76, Arthur C. Danto '49 GSAS, 
'52 GSAS and Mark Steiner '65. 



Sidney Morgenbesser (1921-2004) 
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Facing the Fear 

By David Albert '76 

T he first thing to say about Sidney Morgenbesser is that 
there can be no taking the measure of him, that there 
can be no putting one's finger on him — not in a small 
piece like this, and not in one 100 times longer, either. 
He was too vast and too deep and too complicated and too 
funny and too fast. He took too many forms. We carry him 
around in too many different parts of ourselves. Those of us 
who knew him are going to be talking about him for the rest of 
our lives, and other people are going to be talking about him 
after we're gone. And I suspect we are never going to get to the 
bottom of him, or have our fill of him, or hear the end of him. 

In token, then, of not knowing where to start or what to empha¬ 
size, let me say that Sidney was among the bravest and the most 
dignified human beings I have encountered in my life. He was a 
philosopher in the nearly forgotten, gigantic, primordial sense of 
the word. He looked straight at the world. And the bravery in this 
was not at all a matter of Sidney's being somehow unafraid of 
what he might see but of his being very much afraid of it, of his 
being aware that it was going to hurt him, that it was going to cost 
him — and doing it anyway. There was this breathtaking defense¬ 
lessness in the way that Sidney comported himself toward the 
world, in the way that he opened himself up toward the world. 
And this had an intellectual dimension and an ethical dimension 
that were of a piece with one another, and came together. 

Sidney was no skeptic, and anybody who says otherwise just 
didn't know him. But Sidney knew incomparably better than 
most of us that knowledge is hard. He was somehow acquainted 
more intimately and more openly and more perfectly than any¬ 
body else I know with the excruciating reluctance of the world to 
be pinned down. What everybody knew best about Sidney was 
that he was as relentless and fearsome and hilarious an enemy of 
every imaginable variety of dishonesty and pretension as has 
ever walked on the earth. There are (really, literally) thousands of 
those stories. It was Sidney who said to B.F. Skinner, "Let me get 
this straight: Your objection to traditional psychology is that it 
anthropomorphizes human beings?", and it was Sidney who 
pointed out that there is a natural-selection explanation for the 
fact that what goes up must come down, since "The stuff that 
didn't come down isn't here anymore!", and it was Sidney who 
said that pragmatism was true but didn't work, and it was Sid¬ 
ney who said that the most perfectly philosophical question he 
could think of was whether there could be Jews on other planets, 
and so on and so forth, forever and ever. And it Was sometimes 
not appreciated, and it was sometimes difficult to imagine, that 
immediately behind all that lay an unfathomable ocean of sub¬ 
tlety and difficulty and struggle. 
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Sociology Professor Allan Silver gave a beautiful speech at Sid¬ 
ney's funeral, in which he said that Sidney somehow raised 
embarrassment to a place of the very highest moral dignity. I think 
that's just right, and I want to add that Sidney did very much the 
same thing with kvetching. Sidney once said to me that there were 
exactly two circumstances in which he was capable of feeling in 
touch with the eternal, in which he was capable of feeling that 
time had somehow ceased to matter. One was on seeing a stu¬ 
dent's eyes light up on suddenly understanding exactly what it 
was that (say) some particular passage in Plato was getting at, and 
the other was on Yom Kippur, when he could 
sit in shul and listen to the kvetching of the 
whole world, and feel it roll down onto him, 
through all the generations, from the beginning 
of time. And he somehow made room for all of 
that suffering inside himself. 

And he allowed every single particle of all 
of that suffering to hurt him personally. I 
remember Sidney and I sitting together in my 
office in 1992, on the morning after Clinton 
was elected. Neither of us had any illusions 
about Clinton, but both of us were caught up 
just then in the immense relief of Bush's hav¬ 
ing lost. We were laughing and happy, and all 
of a sudden Sidney starts to kvetch. He said, 

"I can't tell you what it's been like for me, I 
can't tell you how I have suffered, these past 
12 years under Reagan and Bush." And then 
he started to cry. At that, the floor just sort of 
came out from under me. I didn't quite know 
what I was in the presence of, and I didn't 
quite know what to do. And I could, of course, 
go on and on. 

Suffice it to say that I love him and I miss him and I owe 
him more than I would have any idea how to say, no matter 
how much space there was to write. 


David Albert '76 has been on the faculty of 
Columbia's philosophy department since 1987, 
focusing mainly on the philosophical foundations 
of physics. He earned a Ph.D. in theoretical physics 
from the Rockefeller University in New York 
in 1981. 


A Philosophical Life 
Built of Doubts 

By Arthur C. Danto 

I met Sidney Morgenbesser in the early 1950s, when he had 
definitively abandoned any idea of a rabbinical career and 
was writing a thesis at Penn with Nelson Goodman — 
"the fastest gun in the East" — on the philosophy of the 
social sciences. Sidney already was a legendary figure. I had 
returned to Columbia after a year teaching at the University of 
Colorado, where I was introduced to the ideas of Wittgenstein 
by some young analytical philosophers who were scornful of 
most of what I had learned at Columbia. "Wait until you meet 
Morgenbesser!" I was told by some of the smart students who 


had crossed the street from Jewish Theological to study with 
Ernest Nagel, who taught logic and the philosophy of science, 
and was in touch with the ideas that were transforming philo¬ 
sophical practice everywhere else. Sidney's friends called him 
Morgie and represented him as a romantic figure with uncom¬ 
promisingly avant garde philosophical convictions. He 
believed, I was told, that everything should be translated into 
the language of symbolic logic, including War and Peace. We met 
not long after I published my first paper in the Journal of Philos¬ 
ophy, which Sidney read as a matter of course, as he read every¬ 
thing. Despite his reputation for logical feroc¬ 
ity, Sidney said, "Thank God someone had 
gotten out of the metalanguage!" and though 
there were a lot of objections, he appreciated 
the effort. We became close friends as well as 
collaborators, and part of one another's lives. 

Early on, we were required to serve as 
teaching assistants to a senior colleague in an 
introductory College course. This man was 
not someone either of us especially admired, 
and we were put off by his imperturbable 
complacency. The religious man never 
doubts, he told the students, but the philoso¬ 
pher always doubts. Sidney leaned over and 
whispered: "The Lubavitcher Rebbe has more 
doubts in a single night than that man has 
had in his entire life." I think Sidney was 
speaking about himself, as well. He had told 
me of being offered an extraordinary position 
in New York's most prestigious synagogue, 
but that he turned it down because he had 
doubts about the existence of God. His advis¬ 
ers at the seminary told him to go ahead, that he would work 
things out as he performed his rabbinical duties, but Sidney felt 
that would be immoral, and he became Hillel director at Swarth- 
more instead. There is a difference between methodological 
doubt — indispensable in philosophical pedagogy — and deep- 
down doubts that shake the soul. Sidney's was a philosophical 
life built out of such doubts. 

I think one of his doubts was whether anyone, however 
smart, is really right. There always will be something wrong, if 
one looks hard enough. Wittgenstein wondered how it was pos¬ 
sible to stop doing philosophy — a question that never both¬ 
ered me, since I could stop on a dime. But Sidney never stopped 
doing philosophy — it was not something he took off like a gar¬ 
ment when he left the classroom. When we taught together, Sid¬ 
ney would say, no matter what the topic, that there were at least 
seven difficulties, and he would write 1 through 7 on the black¬ 
board, and then proceed to go through his objections, some of 
which he invented on the spot. If he finished, he would just 
write some more numbers, and give some more objections. 

If I asked for his criticism of something I wrote, he would do 
the same. I developed a sense for when the objections were of a 
kind nobody but Sidney would think of, and would publish the 
piece at that point. But Sidney could not think that way, which 
was why, I believe, he found it so hard to write. That is what made 
us such effective collaborators. I heard secondhand that someone 
said that while I did philosophy, Sidney lived philosophy. 

Descartes said "L'ame pense toujours" ("The soul is always 
thinking"), and though he intended it as a general metaphysical 
truth, it was flagrantly true of Sidney, who never took time off, not 
even in baseball, which was a philosophical passion of his and a 
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gold mine of examples, like the Yiddish language. He told me that 
the first time he saw grass was at Yankee Stadium. His legendary 
wit was the outward expression of living philosophically. We 
were having lunch once when someone he knew stopped and 
told us how busy he was, "So busy I don't know whether I exist!" 
To which Sidney said, "Think a little," and went on eating. 

Here is a spectacular example: We were walking across cam¬ 
pus with Daya Krishna, an Indian philosopher who published 
in Mind. He was explaining his view of the difference between 
Eastern and Western philosophy through the kinds of illusions 
that thinkers respectively use as examples. The Western para¬ 
digm is the stick that looks bent in water: Though we know it is 
straight, we still see it as bent. Eastern philosophers illustrate 
their views with the rope that looks like a snake: When we see 
that it is only a piece of rope, we no longer see it as a snake. We 
live through the illusion, the whole world changes as we do so. 
Sidney said East and West meet with the example of what looks 
like a crooked snake in water that turned out to be a straight 
piece of rope. It was and was not a joke, like everything he said. 
The three of us collapsed in laughter, but Sidney was serious. 

Sidney was a voracious and retentive reader. His office on 
the seventh floor of Philosophy Hall was so piled up with books 
that one could hardly move around in it. I took my daughter. 
Ginger, to visit him one day — she was his goddaughter — and 
she marveled at all the stacks. "I have another office for my 
books," he told her. One day we were with Edward Said in a 
bookstore. "I didn't know this was already out!" Sidney 
exclaimed, pouncing on a new book. It was an expensive book, 
and he felt he could not afford it. Edward offered to buy it for 
him, but Sidney could not accept that. He was impulsively gen¬ 
erous, but diffident about being given something. He picked it 
up, set it down. Edward offered again, and Sidney finally said 
OK. His book-lust prevailed. Edward looked at him with aston¬ 
ishment, and said, "You forget that I'm an Arab!" 

Not long before he died, Sidney and I were talking about the 
Islamic suicide bombers in Israel. I asked if the Jews had any 
conception of an afterlife. He said, "Yeah, you study Talmud. If 
you like studying Talmud, it's heaven. If you don't, it's hell." It 
was like him to see the difference between heaven and hell as 
a philosophical difference, momentous and indiscernible. 

Sidney's was not a life like any other, because living philoso¬ 
phy is rare, even for philosophers. When Jonathan Lieberson 
wrote an introduction to a Festschrifft for Sidney, it read like a com¬ 
pilation of zingers, and I know he was somewhat tormented by 
this as a portrait. He complained that people would think of him 



Morgenbesser with Joann Haimson, his companion of 34 years. 


as a kind of standup comic. As well as I knew him, I never suc¬ 
ceeded in arriving at an understanding of what wit meant in his 
case, existentially, so to speak. It certainly did not mean lightness 
of spirit, any more than, to cite the nearest case I know of, it meant 
that for E)r. Johnson. My sense is that it implied a view of the 
world that most of us have been spared. After all, living a certain 
way implies a certain vision of reality. Reconstructing the world of 
Sidney Morgenbesser exceeds my powers. It probably exceeded 
his. He would never be convinced that there was not something 
wrong with it, if one pressed hard enough. What made him price¬ 
less as a friend and teacher didn't mean that it was easy to be him. 


Emeritus Johnsonian Professor of Philosophy Arthur C. Danto '49 
GSAS, '52 GSAS has been on the Columbia faculty since 1951 and 
a professor since 1966. Danto served as vice pres¬ 
ident and president of the American Philosophi¬ 
cal Association, as president of the American 
Society for Aesthetics, has written many books 
and articles, is an editor of the Journal of Phi¬ 
losophy and is consulting editor for other pub¬ 
lications. He has been art critic for The Nation 
since 1984. 


The Last Days of Morgenbesser 

By Mark Steiner '65 

T here is a Penguin Classic called The Last Days of 
Socrates, containing dialogues (written, of course, by 
his great disciple, Plato) purporting to describe the 
trial and execution of the great philosopher, who asked 
too many questions that powerful men could not answer. Pro¬ 
fessor Sidney Morgenbesser, has been compared to Socrates so 
often that a similar memoir seems appropriate, and since I was 
privileged to engage him in his last philosophical discussion, it 
is only natural that I should write the memoir. Unfortunately, 
I'm no Plato, and have no pretensions of writing for eternity. 
Furthermore, in any debate, Morgenbesser would have wiped 
the floor with Socrates by pulling his soup trick. (You don't 
know what the soup trick was? So I'll tell you: Morgenbesser 
walked into a West Side restaurant, sat down and ordered 
"soup." Replied the waiter, "Well, we have vegetable soup, 
mushroom soup, consomme, matzoball soup, goulash soup ..." 
"None of those," Morgenbesser cut him off. "I want just plain 
soup." So much for Socratic/Platonic universals.) 

I went to visit him one Friday at the home of his devoted com¬ 
panion, Joann Haimson, on West 111 Street. Since moving to Israel 
in 1977,1 had been returning to Columbia to teach in the sum¬ 
mers, and one of the things that made the heat bearable was the 
knowledge that I would be seeing Morgenbesser and consulting 
with him about my philosophical projects and problems. Of 
course, Morgenbesser would not "solve" the problems, but only 
confuse me more by posing questions I could not answer. I was¬ 
n't always sure I even understood the things he said, but I knew 
it was worthwhile thinking about them — some of the things he 
told us in class in 1961, which I duly wrote down without under¬ 
standing, have just recently become clear to me when I started 
working on the problems that exercised him then. Even after Mor¬ 
genbesser contracted his disease, which left him a Cartesian mind 
without a body, unable to eat or do anything but think, his mind 
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continued to sparkle. Once he began to speak about philosophy, 
he forgot everything but philosophy, and if I closed my eyes, I 
could imagine that I was still in his classroom in Hamilton Hall, 
watching him scribble an analytical outline of endless distinctions 
on the board: I, A, i, a, (1), (a), 1), a)... (he never got to any kind of 
"2" or "B"). It was only because of the loving care that Joann had 
lavished upon him that he had been able to survive physically 
and mentally so long, and I will never forget her. (His devoted 
medical care giver, Steve Jallim, also must be mentioned with eter¬ 
nal gratitude.) Whenever I visited, our conversations were con¬ 
tinually been interrupted by calls from all over the globe, from 
people who wanted to know his opinions on every subject imag¬ 
inable. This was in addition to what can only be called philo¬ 
sophical pilgrims who came to his bedside to learn what they 
could, for as long as they could. 

That Friday, the rain poured in a fury. As I walked through 
the door on the third floor with the "Kerry for President" sign, I 
was shocked to see Joann, Steve and hospital attendants wheel¬ 
ing Morgenbesser toward the door. Joann had never consented 
to hospitalize him, preferring always to bring the necessary 
equipment (even X-ray machines) to his bedside, so I feared the 
worst. Morgenbesser, whose limbs were cold, extended his hand 
to me in greeting as he was wheeled by. 

Morgenbesser was brought to a cubicle and hooked up to 
machines in the emergency room. I made a sudden decision to 
ignore the surroundings and speak to my teacher about the things 
I had come to discuss. "Professor Morgenbesser," I said, "I'm 
teaching a class on science and objectivity now at Columbia and I 
wanted to know whether you think the difference between reali¬ 
ty and objectivity is that the former is an ontological category and 
the latter epistemological." Though his eyes were lidded, he nod¬ 
ded his head, and I was encouraged to ask another question. 

"What is reality?" I asked. I should have known the answer 
by now, after teaching philosophy for 35 years, but I still want- 


SIDNEY MORGENBESSER 
MEMORIAL FUND 

in cooperation with the Columbia College Office of Alumni 
Affairs and Development, the philosophy department has 
established a fund in honor of Professor Sidney Morgenbesser 
to support scholarship students at the College or, if possible, a 
Columbia faculty position. 

To permanently endow a scholarship fund, $50,000 is need¬ 
ed; the fund is about halfway there. Additional scholarships 
could be funded at the same amount. 

At the end of a five-year period, the philosophy department, 
the development office and Morgenbesser's friends and family 
will determine whether the fund can best be used to support 
student scholarships or a faculty position. 

Contributions may be sent to the attention of James Ebert, 
Associate Director - Columbia College Fund, Columbia College 
Office of Alumni Affairs and Development, 475 Riverside Dr. Ste 
917, New York, NY 10115-0998. Please make checks payable to 
Columbia University and indicate that the contribution is for 
the Sidney Morgenbesser Memorial Fund. 

For more information, please contact Ebert: 212-870-2793 or 
je2l24@columbia.edu or Patricia Kitcher, philosophy department 
chair: 212-854-8617 or pk206@columbia.edu. 


ed to hear what he would say, since he always treated philo¬ 
sophical problems as though he were hearing them for the 
first time, the way a great rabbi relates to a Talmudic text. 

"Is my lap real?" he parried. Of course, all his questions were 
philosophical traps, and I preferred to answer his question with 
yet another question. 

"Is the equator real?" I asked. 

"F*!?+#@ Frege," came the immediate answer, referring to 
the great logician and philosopher of mathematics, Gottlob 
Frege, who, in his classic work, The Foundations of Arithmetic, 
remarks that the equator, though objective, is not real. His 
speech was so slurred by now that he had to spell out some of 
the words, but the expletive was loud and clear. 

"So what is the equator?" I persisted. 

"A linguistic entity," he answered. I don't know what he 
meant by that and I'm afraid now that I'll never know. 

At this point I had to run out for coffee, despite the down¬ 
pour. When I came back I entered the cubicle together with a 
young intern. 

"Is this man the philosophy professor?" the intern queried 
Joann. 

"Are you surprised?" Morgenbesser shot back. By now, with 
Morgenbesser once again sounding like himself ("It took a lot of 
practice," I can hear him saying), I felt I could leave, for the sun 
was declining and the Sabbath was approaching. Steve (who is 
not Jewish) confided in me that he was unhappy keeping Mor¬ 
genbesser at St. Luke's over the Sabbath, given the "non-Jewish 
atmosphere" there. I assured him that the patient's welfare was 
the primary consideration, and that St. Luke's was a good hos¬ 
pital. It has kosher food available, but in any case, Morgenbesser 
hadn't eaten for quite a while, and even when he ate, was not 
known to avoid nonkosher foods. (He did tell me, however, 
with great pride, that when invited to dine at the Oxford High 
Table, and they asked him "Port, sir, or sherry?", he created a 
scandal by ordering something they had never heard of: "Man- 
ischewitz.") St. Luke's, I'm told, even has an automatic elevator 
that stops at every floor, for the benefit of Sabbath observers, 
who don't "ride" on the Sabbath, but I had never heard that 
Morgenbesser didn't ride on the Sabbath. (He had once asked 
me, "Do you know the difference between Orthodox, Conserv¬ 
ative, Reform and Reconstructionist Judaism?" Knowing there 
was no point in guessing, I answered, "What?" "In the Orthodox 
synagogue, the rabbi and the congregation walk to the syna¬ 
gogue on the Sabbath; Conservative, the rabbi walks and the 
congregation rides; Reform, the rabbi and the congregation ride; 
for the Reconstructionists," he concluded, "the distinction 
between riding and walking is an untenable dualism.") 

On Monday, before my "Science and Objectivity" class, I 
returned to St. Luke's to find Morgenbesser upstairs in the ward, 
sitting in a chair. His speech was also much better, and we were 
able to conduct a real conversation. It was a beautiful day, and we 
could see the Columbia campus from his room on an upper floor. 

As usual, he asked me how the (philosophy) department was 
doing. After all, the Columbia philosophy department had been 
his real home for more than 40 years. The corridor on the seventh 
floor of Philosophy Hall had become for him what the agora was 
for Socrates. It was there that he delivered some of his most 
famous lines, as when he accosted a colleague — who had told a 
graduate student with writer's block to "do what I do: Relax and 
let the material take over" — and shouted "Dick! I hear you're 
being written by a book." It was there that he argued untold hours 
with his colleague and erstwhile student, Isaac Levi '57 GSAS, 
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about the role of "decisions" in rational belief formation (or at 
least revision). But by now, of course, many of these colleagues 
were no longer on the seventh floor, or no longer alive. Instead, 
there were many new members whom he didn't know personal¬ 
ly, though I was amazed at how much he knew about their philo¬ 
sophical personae. 

The conversation turned to my work, and I made a lightheart¬ 
ed remark in mock dismay about how the ranking of my book 
had slipped from 55,000 to 187,000 on the amazon.com "best¬ 
seller" list. Morgenbesser did not find this funny, in fact his anger 
burned within him (Joann was happy that he was still able to get 
angry, but that didn't make me feel better). "Whataya worrying 
about sales?" he said, making it sound as I had sold out to the 
forces of mammon. "Why don't you care about truth?" 

Truth. It sounded old-fashioned, but 
Morgenbesser really believed it. He cer¬ 
tainly did not buy Richard Rorty's idea 
that truth is whatever you can get away 
with saying in the faculty club. He did¬ 
n't even accept Levi's idea that truth is 
fine, but that the indelible convictions 
that an excessive regard for truth 
encourages can stifle free inquiry. 

Instead, Morgenbesser was an unrecon¬ 
structed Dewey liberal — there are 
propositions in whose truth I fully 
believe, but at the same time I continue 
to hold that I could be wrong. Mor¬ 
genbesser was more aware than any¬ 
body of the problematic (and perhaps 
inconsistent) nature of saying that I am 
certain of something, yet could be 
wrong about it — aware of the charge 
that the Deweyan formulation is just a 
smokescreen for the view that nobody 
should ever be sure about anything. Yet 
there is no question that he lived by the doctrine, or rather that he 
was the personification of precisely this duality: passionate com¬ 
mitment (to the point of suffering physical violence in political 
demonstrations against the war in Vietnam) to what he believed 
was the truth, together with unceasing doubt about those very 
things. It was for this reason that he was willing to engage any¬ 
one in conversation, whatever his or her views. Voltaire is sup¬ 
posed to have said, "I may disagree with what you say, but I will 
defend to the death your right to say it." Morgenbesser went far 
beyond this — if he disagreed with what you said, he would help 
you formulate your (false and perhaps harmful) doctrine in the 
strongest possible way, so that the truth would be challenged in 
the most robust fashion. 

Morgenbesser often joked about some of his colleagues, 
referring to the Heisenberg Uncertainty Principle of quantum 
mechanics, "He's like an electron: You can't tell where he is and 
where he is going at the same time." Yet Morgenbesser himself 
had "quantum" properties — he seemed to me to be a "super¬ 
position" of incompatible propositions, as in the immortal (and, 
by now, oft quoted) line he said to David Albert '76 shortly 
before Morgenbesser's death, is "Why are you punishing me, 
God? Just because I don't believe in You?" For someone who 
didn't believe in Him, he spent an enormous amount of time 
with me, discussing such matters as how Adam and Eve could 
have sinned in the Garden of Eden, if the evil inclination was a 
result, not a cause, of the sin. Or why God was so much more 


angry at the Israelites in Numbers than in Exodus ("In Num¬ 
bers, every time the Jews open their mouths — boom!" he told 
me). He worried that there would not be a minyan of 10 Jews at 
his grave. He was furious at one of his philosophical colleagues 
for suggesting that religion was nothing but a palliative, a 
placebo. "The Lubavitcher Rebbe," he thundered, "has more 
anguish in one night than you'll have in your entire life." 

Here was my mentor, castigating me for valuing sales more 
than truth, a more serious rebuke than I ever had heard from 
any rabbi. "Well, in any event," I changed the subject weakly, 
"the Christians like my book." 

Immediately, his demeanor changed, and his familiar puz¬ 
zled look replaced the anger. "I don't understand the Chris¬ 
tians," he said, with complete seriousness. "I just don't under¬ 
stand them. I think I understand 
Maimonides, but I simply don't under¬ 
stand the Christians." 

Those were his last words to me. 
The funeral was itself a Morgen- 
besserian superposition, in a small 
chapel on the Lower East Side, where 
Morgenbesser was bom and spent his 
formative years, a group of colleagues, 
largely atheists, heard a rabbi with a 
long beard and a long coat, speaking 
the Galician dialect of Yiddish, inform 
the congregation that "Shloime ben Shi¬ 
mon" was a great "maymin" (believer) 
who had lived his entire life according 
to the ideals of the Shlomo Kluger 
Yeshiva which he had attended as a boy. 
More balanced, and moving, portraits 
were given by friends who knew better: 
by David Shatz, a philosophy professor 
(M.Phil. '75, Ph. D. '77, both Columbia), 
ordained rabbi, and Morgenbesser's 
student, who had been asked by Morgenbesser to deliver the 
eulogy at his funeral three years before his death; and by Allan 
Silver, the Columbia sociologist, who had been a close friend. 

When we went to the gravesite in Flushing, Queens (and, for 
the record, Morgenbesser needn't have worried — there were 
far more than needed for a minyan), to pay the last respects to 
this great man, when the last clods of earth had been shoveled 
(by Steve, who couldn't stop crying), the rabbi said: "Shloime 
ben Shimon has nobody to sit shiva for him, no sons to say kad- 
dish for him. Don't forget his name, Shloime ben Shimon. And 
if you ever find yourself in shul, please don't forget to say a kad- 
dish for him. Fargess nisht." I often find myself in shul, and I 
don't forget. Q 


Mark Steiner '65 was born in the Bronx and was educated in yeshi¬ 
va elementary and high schools. Sidney Morgenbesser convinced him 
to change his major to philosophy from mathematics, and Steiner says 
his "period as an undergraduate under his tutelage was one of the 
happiest in my life." After studying at Oxford as 
a Fulbright Fellow and at Princeton (Ph.D., 

1972), Steiner returned to Columbia, where he 
taught from 1970-77. Since then, he has been at 
the philosophy department at the Hebrew Uni¬ 
versity of Jerusalem, returning yearly to teach in 
Columbia's Summer Session. Steiner is married 
to Rachel Freeman '65 Barnard. 



Morgenbesser dancing on the beach at a wed¬ 
ding celebration. 
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[Editor's note: The March issue erro¬ 
neously listed the title of the mystery 
novel about a College alumnus who 
murders his former roommate. 
William Kronick '55's book is titled 
The Cry of Sirens J 

Greece's Pivotal Role in World 
War II and Its Importance to the 
U.S. Today edited by Eugene T. 
Rossides '49. Rossides, who edited 
The Truman Doctrine of Aid to 
Greece: A Fifty-Year Retrospective 
(1998), analyzes Greece's role in 
the fight against the Axis Powers 
and the high price it paid to 
achieve independence and demo¬ 
cracy (American Hellenic Insti¬ 
tute Foundation, $20). 

Down Darkness Wide: U.S. Mar¬ 
shals and the Last Frontier by 

James H. Chenoweth '50. During 
the post Civil War westward 
expansion, the frontier was 
patrolled by United States mar¬ 
shals. While many marshals 
found new jobs after the frontier 
closed, this book traces the lives 
of the men who continued for the 
next 47 years as marshals in Alaska 
(Publish America, $19.95). 

Transforming a College: The 
Story of a Little-Known College's 
Strategic Climb to National Dis¬ 
tinction by George Keller '51. How 
did North Carolina's Elon College 
recover from the brink of closure 
to become renowned? Keller, for¬ 
mer editor of CCT, examines the 
success of Elon's administration's 
strategic plan and offers a guide 
for other colleges (Johns Hopkins 
University Press, $26.95). 


Ordinary Heroes and American 
Democracy by Gerald M. Pomper 
'55. In this redefinition of a 
"hero" in a democratic society, 
eight Americans show that 
"true heroes" are individuals 
who, during times of national 
crises, courageously do impor¬ 
tant jobs well. (Yale University 
Press, $30). 

An Enlarging Vision: Early 
Essays and Stories by Robert 
Emmet Long '56. This collection of 
book reviews from the late '70s 
includes Gallagher House, 

Long's cycle of stories about an 
Irish-American boy's life in an 
upstate hotel that is like a house 
of illusion (Xlibris, $33.99 hard¬ 
cover, $22.99 paper). 

First Impressions: Observations 
on Theater and Books by Robert 
Emmet Long '56. Theater and 
book reviews and essays written 
by Long in the late '60s and early 
'70s, including his memoir of the 
Living Theatre's Judith Malina 
and Julian Beck, whom he got 
to know while a College sopho¬ 
more (Xlibris, $31.99 hardcover, 
$21.99 paper). 

Ten Essential Texts in the Phi¬ 
losophy of Religion: Classics 
and Contemporary Issues 

by Steven M. Cahn '65. This 
anthology of religious texts high¬ 
lights ways in which classical 
philosophy is found in religion 
and presents articles that discuss 
how modern views have devel¬ 
oped from religion (Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, $45). 


New York State Society of the 
Cincinnati: Biographies by Fran¬ 
cis J. Sypher Jr. '65. This anthology 
contains biographies of New 
York State Society members and 
other Continental officers from 
the Revolutionary War, including 
genealogical details and other 
historical descriptions (New York 
State Society of Cincinnati, $200). 

A Patent System for the 21st 
Century edited by Stephen A. Mer¬ 
rill '65, Richard C. Levin and Mark 
B. Myers. This collection of essays 
describes the patent system in 
terms of patent quality and litiga¬ 
tion and contains a section that 
focuses on software and biotech¬ 
nology patents (National Acade¬ 
mic Press, $35). 

Implementing Change in 
Health Systems: Market 
Reforms in the United King¬ 
dom, Sweden and the Nether¬ 
lands by Michael I. Harrison '66. 
Harrison explores the possible 
outcomes of market reforms and 
competition between insurers 
and providers on the quality of 
the health systems and patient 
care in the United Kingdom, 
Sweden and the Netherlands. 
(SAGE Publications, $39.95). 

How Cartels Endure and How 
They Fail: Studies of Industrial 
Collusion edited by Peter Z. Gross- 
man '70. This collection of eco¬ 
nomic essays examines the behav¬ 
ior and impact of cartels on world 
markets and includes historical 
and recent examples of various 
cartels (Edward Elgar, $115). 


Secrets Men Don't Want Women 
to Know by Will Willis Jr. '74. 

Willis gives women an "inside 
look" into the minds of men as he 
reveals secrets to happy relation¬ 
ships, maintaining trust in mar¬ 
riage, avoiding affairs, having kids 
and surviving divorce (Willis & 
Associates, $14.95). 

If You're Not Living on the Edge 
You're Taking Up Too Much 
Space: How to Get the Most Out 
of Your Business Career by Will 
Willis Jr. '74. In this business how¬ 
to guide, Willis offers tips for those 
starting a new career, wanting 
to make more money or hoping 
to enhance their current skills 
and career (Willis & Associates, 
LLC, $19.95). 

The Handbook of Business Val¬ 
uation and Intellectual Property 
Analysis edited by Robert F. Reil¬ 
ly '75 and Robert P. Schweihs. This 
business handbook offers instruc¬ 
tion and analyses on business 
valuation, damages, transfer 
price and intellectual property, 
helping professionals as well as 
beginners make effective deci¬ 
sions (McGraw-Hill, $99.95). 

Heal Your Knees: How to Prevent 
Knee Surgery and What to Do If 
You Need It by Robert Klapper 
M.D. '79 and Lynda Huey. Klapper, 
an orthopedic surgeon and water 
therapy expert, shows how you 
can preserve the spring in your 
step by familiarizing yourself with 
the knee's function, available 
medication, tests and rehabilita¬ 
tion (M. Evans and Co., $21.95). 
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BOOKSHELF 


After 13 Years, It’s a History 


I n fall 1961, Richard Taruskin '65 was sitting 
in the music library when he saw a tall man, 
holding a lit cigar, enter the room. Taruskin 
told the man that smoking was not allowed 
in the library. When the man left, the library 
staff quickly told Taruskin that the smoker he had 
just admonished was world-renowned musicologist 
and professor Paul Henry Lang. 

Taruskin had read Lang's monumental work, 

Music in Western Civilization (1,107 pages, first pub¬ 
lished in 1941), in high school and, beginning with 
Lang's proseminar in 1965, would eventually take 
many other seminars with him as a Columbia gradu¬ 
ate student in musicology. Lang, who published 
Taruskin's first article in 1970, was a "major stimulus" to Taruskin's 
career decisions. Taruskin earned a master's in 1968 and a Ph.D. in 
1976, both from GSAS, and became an associate professor of 
music at Columbia. He now is a music professor at UC Berkeley. 
Taruskin also is a notable author of music histories, and, like his 
mentor Lang, presents a monumental effort in The Oxford History 
of Western Music (Oxford University Press, $699). 

At six volumes and 4,272 pages, it might be called a textbook, a 
reference work or an encyclopedia because of its sheer bulk. But 
Taruskin, who was the sole author of the six-volume opus, consid¬ 
ers his 13-year project exactly what it is titled: a history. 

Taruskin began in 1991 what was intended to be a course text¬ 
book. After 13 years of "toughing it out," 

Taruskin produced an ambitious work that 
embodies a new approach to music history. 

Taruskin makes a concerted effort to connect 
music history with the rest of human history, 
while avoiding a typical survey of Western 
music's great composers. Throughout, he cre¬ 
ates a narrative thread that traces the history 
and development of the literate music tradi¬ 
tion, treats music as a "meaningful utterance" 
and explores music's influence on social atti¬ 
tudes as well as its effects on listeners. 

The Oxford History of Western Music is 
distributed throughout its six volumes in an 
unusual way. Rather than peaking with Beethoven and then glos¬ 
sing over the 20th century, as many other large-scale music histo¬ 
ries have done, Taruskin devotes two volumes to 20th century 
music and offers a comprehensive first volume on the birth and 
early development of the literate tradition. History also contains 


more than 1,800 musical examples that Taruskin 
uses for close analysis to make his historical argu¬ 
ments. The book requires a high level of musical lit¬ 
eracy and is primarily addressed to academic musi¬ 
cians and students, although Taruskin hopes that 
"generally educated readers with an interest in clas¬ 
sical music" will peruse it as well. 

Such an ambitious work has not been without its 
critics. Some reviewers have noted a "lack of objectiv¬ 
ity" in Taruskin's work, feeling that the author's opin¬ 
ions dominate the narrative. Others, expecting a thor¬ 
ough treatment of famous Western composers, have 
questioned Taruskin's brief treatment of composers 
such as Jean Sibelius and Vaughn Williams. Taruskin, 
known for his contentious writing and controversial style, is unfazed 
by such comments. "The value of scholarship lies precisely in its 
power to raise provocative points, if they are supported by evi¬ 
dence," he says. "I have done my homework ... I do not merely 
assert my points but demonstrate them." Taruskin also points out 
that many reviewers neglect to read the book's introduction, which 
clearly explains the difference between the book as it ended up and 
a textbook, "which it manifestly is not." 

Taruskin became interested in music at age 8, when his mother, 
a piano teacher, gave him music lessons. Three years later, he 
began playing the cello. He further cultivated his musical interests 
at Columbia, where he stayed for 26 years. As an undergraduate, 
Taruskin played cello in the University Orches¬ 
tra. His interest in musicology was sparked by 
Joel Newman, who taught the music majors' 
music history sequence. As a freshman, 
Taruskin placed out of the required Music 
Humanities course, but as a graduate student 
and faculty member, he taught it every year 
from 1967-86, chairing the course for several 
years. Taruskin feels that Music Humanities, 
"when imaginatively, and yes, provocatively 
done, can be a valuable course." 

For his next project, Taruskin hopes to write 
a book on music historiography and the tasks 
of musicology. Having taught an equivalent of Lang's 
proseminar to graduate students at Columbia and Berkeley for 
the past quarter-century, Taruskin will put into writing a different kind 
of literate tradition — one that he and Lang have thoroughly estab¬ 
lished in the 20th century and beyond. 

Peter Kang '05 




Stroke and the Family: A New 
Guide by Joel Stein M.D. '82. Part 
of the Harvard Press Family 
Health Guides, this book pro¬ 
vides advice on coping with a 
family member who has suffered 
a stroke. Stein describes the 
importance of a well-rounded 
approach to physical, social and 
emotional care (Harvard Univer¬ 
sity Press, $17.95). 

Perilous Performances: Gender 
and Regency in Early Modern 
France by Katherine Crawford '88. 
This scholarly commentary on 
the increasing political influences 


of women such as Catherine de 
Medicis, Marie de Medicis, Anne 
of Austria and the ill-fated 
Marie-Antoinette explores the 
rising role of female regents in 
the study of the monarchy of 
early modern France (Harvard 
University Press, $49.95). 

Wedding Chic: The Savvy 
Bride's Guide to Getting More 
While Paying Less by Nina Will- 
dorf '99. The author of City Chic: 
An Urban Girl's Guide to Livin' 
Large on Less offers advice and 
cost-saving tips for creating the 
perfect wedding (Perigee, $14.95). 
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Animal Rights and Moral Philos¬ 
ophy by Julian H. Franklin, Profes¬ 
sor Emeritus of Political Philosophy. 
Franklin investigates animals' 
rights by expounding on his phi¬ 
losophy as well as the theories of 
contemporary philosophers 
(Columbia University. Press, $35). 

Beyond the Gray Flannel Suit: 
Books from the 1950s That 
Made American Culture by 

David Castronovo '68 GSAS, '75 
GSAS. Castronovo offers a critical 
assessment of 1950s literature, 
showing how it shaped Ameri¬ 
can culture and continues to 
2 0 0 5 


influence, discussing works such 
as On the Road by Jack Kerouac 
'44 and Howl by Allen Ginsberg 
'48. He includes the impacts of 
literary critics such as Lionel 
Trilling '25 (Continuum, $22.95). 

Laura Butchy '04 SOA, Peter 
Kang '05, Carmen Jo Ponce '08 

‘ _a 

Columbia College Today features books 
by alumni and faculty as well as books 
about the College and its people. For 
inclusion, please send review copies to 
Laura Butchy, Bookshelf Editor, Colum¬ 
bia College Today, 475 Riverside Dr., 

Ste 917, New York, NY 10115-0998. 
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Herman Jervis, lawyer and edu¬ 
cator, New York City, on Novem¬ 
ber 24, 2004. Jervis graduated 
from the Ethical Culture Field- 
ston Schools in 1926 and earned a 
degree from the Law School in 
1932. He was a former chairman 
of the Board of Governors at 
ECFS and former president of the 
Board of Trustees at Booth 
Library in Newtown, Conn. 

Jervis was predeceased by his 
first wife, Dorothy Bing, and sec¬ 
ond wife, Eleanor Dudley. He is 
survived by his sons, Steven and 
Robert; daughters-in-law, Susan 
and Kathe; four grandchildren; 
one great-grandson; and stepchil¬ 
dren, Carol, Eleanor, Deborah, 
Diana, Jennifer and Barbara. 
Memorial contributions may be 
sent to Ethical Culture Fieldston 
Schools, 33 Central Park West, 
New York, NY 10023. 

19 3 1 

J. Clement Sweeney Sr., retired 
U.S. Naval Reserve commander, 
Rockville Centre and Brewster, 
N.Y., on February 20,2005. 
Sweeney earned a B.Lit. from the 
Journalism School in 1932 and 
later served in WWII. He was pre¬ 
deceased by his wife, Eileen Sulli¬ 
van; brother, John; and sisters, 
Muriel DeVoe and Maree Bock. 
Sweeney is survived by his sons, 

J. Clement Jr. '64, Daniel, John and 
Timothy; daughter, Maureen 
Dresser; 12 grandchildren; and 
three great-grandchildren. 

19 3 4 

Malcolm D. Roy, attorney, Liver¬ 
pool, N.Y., on January 9, 2005. 
Roy was a former resident of 
Ossining, N.Y., where he lived 
for 60 years. A partner in the Roy 
& Roy law firm in Irvington, 

N.Y., he attended the Law School. 
Roy was predeceased by his wife 
of 60 years, Ellen Wood Roy, in 
2001, and brothers, Robert '37 
and Donald '41. He is survived 
by a daughter, RitaEllen DiRub- 
bo; two grandsons; and two 
great-grandchildren. 

19 3 9 

Robert L. Banks, rail transporta¬ 
tion consultant and CEO, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., on March 15, 2005. 
Banks was born in the Bronx on 
March 3,1918. He attended the 
Ethical Culture Fieldston Schools 
and was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa at the College. In 1939, he 
was chosen as a Fellow in Trans¬ 
portation at the Yale University 


Graduate School and in 1940 
joined the passenger department 
of the New York Central Rail¬ 
road. In early 1942, Banks enlist¬ 
ed in the Army as a private and 
was commissioned in the Coast 
Artillery Corps. He served with 
the 542nd Automatic Weapons 
Battalion (anti-aircraft), initially 
deployed around New York har¬ 
bor. He later was dispatched to 
England, France, Belgium and 
Germany. In 1946, Banks was dis¬ 
charged as a major and returned 
to New York Central. He moved 
to Washington, D.C., in 1949 and 
joined the Civil Aeronautics 
Board as chief of its Transport 
Service Section. In 1951, Banks 
transferred to the Air Targets 
Division of the Air Force and in 
1953 joined the CIA. In 1956, he 
established a firm of transporta¬ 
tion analysts, planners, econo¬ 
mists and engineers, R.L. Banks 
& Associates, which he headed 
until his death. Widely recog¬ 
nized as the "dean" of rail trans¬ 
portation consultants, Banks tes¬ 
tified more than 150 times on 
railroad, highway, truck, bus and 
aviation economics and engineer¬ 
ing before committees of Con¬ 
gress, Federal courts and regula¬ 
tory groups. He was a transpor¬ 
tation policy adviser and techni¬ 
cal counselor to many major, 
regional and short line freight 
railroads, commuter agencies, 
financial institutions, transit 
operators, airlines, industry and 
government — among his clients 
were the U.S. Departments of 
Commerce, the Interior, Justice 
and Transportation, Bank of 
America, the Port Authority of 
New York and New Jersey, 32 
states and United States Steel 
Corp. Banks participated in the 
development of sophisticated 
railroad cost ascertainment on 
behalf of the Canadian prairie 
provinces and was a recipient of 
the 1997 Distinguished Service 
Award by the Province of 
Saskatchewan. He was the first 
U.S. citizen who was an Hon¬ 
orary Life Member of the Cana¬ 
dian Transportation Research 
Forum; he played a leading role 
in the promotion and implemen¬ 
tation of the country's 1980s and 
1990s rail renaissance serving as 
technical adviser to the Virginia 
Railway Express and Commuter 
rail adviser to the Southern Cali¬ 
fornia Regional Rail Authority. 
Banks was named to the Railroad 
Hall of Fame at the B&O Muse¬ 
um in Baltimore. The author of 
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Harry N. Garbett '46 


numerous technical papers, 

Banks was a member of the 
American Economic Association, 
Transportation Research Forum, 
National Association of Business 
Economists and the American 
Association of Railroad Superin¬ 
tendents. Survivors include his 
wife of 62 years, Eslyn; children, 
Catherine Kelly Tueller and her 
husband. Jack, and Charles H. 
and his wife, Marybeth; and two 
grandchildren. 

George J. Bendo, physician. Spring 
Hill, Fla., on December 22,2004. 
The son of Kastorian Greek immi¬ 
grants, Bendo was bom on March 
15,1918, in New York City. He 
graduated from Far Rockaway H.S. 
and received his medical degree 
from NYU in 1943. Bendo was a 
dedicated and beloved physician in 
the Rockaways for more than 30 
years. He is survived by his wife of 
59 years, Athena (Avazis) Bendo; 
children, John G. '67 and his wife, 
Donna, Katherine Bendo, and 
Audree A. Bendo and her husband, 
Steven Kramberg; four grandchil¬ 
dren; brothers, Nicholas and his 
wife, Nina, and Alexander; and 
many nieces and nephews. 

19 4 6 

Harry N. Garbett, retired dentist, 
Elmira, N.Y., on January 18, 2005. 
Garbett was born in Jackson 
Heights, Queens, on September 
27,1924. He attended the College 
on a baseball scholarship and 
then played in the New York 
Yankees farm system, advancing 
to their Triple-A squad (one step 
below the majors) and playing 
alongside Yogi Berra. Following 
his baseball career, Garbett grad¬ 
uated from SDOS in 1953. At 
NewYork-Presbyterian, he met 
his future wife, Susan Gladys 
LePore, who was attending the 
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Nursing School. In 1957, Garbett 
and his wife moved to Elmira to 
raise a family. He set up a dental 
practice and worked there until 
retiring in 1991. Garbett served 
as president of the N.Y.S. Dental 
Association. He is survived by 
his sons and daughters-in-law, 
Bruce and Linda, and Dale and 
Lynlee; daughter and son-in-law, 
Leslie and Kevin Donnelly; and 
seven grandchildren. 

19 5 3 

David Hadas, literature profes¬ 
sor, St. Louis, on March 3, 2004. 
Hadas was born and raised in 
NYC and attended Yeshiva Uni¬ 
versity before transferring to the 
College. He remained at Colum¬ 
bia and earned his master's and 
Ph.D. in 1963, specializing in 
16th-century English literature 
and post-1860 American litera¬ 
ture. Hadas taught at the Univer¬ 
sity of Rochester before settling 
in 1964 at Washington University 
in St. Louis. There, he taught 
classes on English and compara¬ 
tive literature, along with cours¬ 
es in the Jewish and Near East¬ 
ern Studies Program. Hadas is 
remembered most for his class 
"The Bible as Literature." David 
A. Lawton, chair of the Washing¬ 
ton University English depart¬ 
ment, said in the school's Record, 
"Many of those lucky enough to 
take his courses have told me, 
simply, that he changed their 
lives. He showed them that it 
was important to think, and 
therefore to read." Hadas, the 
son of the late esteemed rabbi 
and Columbia professor Moses 
Hadas, is survived by his wife, 
Pamela, from whom he was sep¬ 
arated; longtime companion, 
Susan Griffith; sister, Jane Streu- 
sand; half-sisters, Elizabeth and 
Rachel; daughter, Deborah Han¬ 
son; son, Edward '76; and five 
grandchildren. Memorial contri¬ 
butions may be made to the 
David Hadas Teaching Award, 
Washington University c/o 
Robert Gibson, Senior Director of 
Development for Arts & Sci¬ 
ences, Campus Box 1210, Wash¬ 
ington University, St. Louis MO 
63130. Please note on the check 
"David Hadas Teaching Award." 


_ 19 6 1 _ 

David Flescher, engineer, Toron¬ 
to, on December 19, 2004. After 
earning his B.A. from the College, 
Flescher earned a B.S. in electrical 
engineering from the Engineering 
School in 1962, an M.S.E.E from 
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David I. Obel '61 


NYU's Graduate School of Engi¬ 
neering in 1966 and an M.B.A. 
from the Business School in 1972. 
He spent 11 years as senior engi¬ 
neer of UNISYS Corp. in Great 
Neck, N.Y., and in program man¬ 
agement positions at Sperry, 
Hamilton Standard and Maiden- 
form. He is survived by his wife 
of 21 years, Marion; brother and 
sister-in-law, Robert and Joyce; 
sister, Sharon; stepchildren, Cary 
Zweig and Cindy Berg; six grand¬ 
children; and a nephew and 
niece. Memorial contributions 
may be made to the Juvenile Dia¬ 
betes Foundation. 

David I. Obel, attorney. River- 
dale, N.Y., on April 26, 2004. 

Obel graduated from Midwood 
H.S. in Brooklyn. A history 
major, he had a lifelong interest 
in the Civil War that was and 
particularly enjoyed his seminar 
with James Shenton '49. Obel 
attended Columbia on scholar¬ 
ship and worked his way 
through the College on the John 
Jay cafeteria breakfast shift 
(friends, such as Martin Fisher 
'57, recall receiving generous 
portions from Obel). Obel gradu¬ 
ated from Harvard Law School 
in 1964 and the University of Illi¬ 
nois Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations in 1966. 

Most of his professional career 
was spent in the labor relations 
department of the National 
Broadcasting Company. Said 
Obel's wife, Susan (nee Bly), 
"David often talked about how 
the two-year arts and humanities 
curriculum opened his eyes to 
music and art. He was, like me, a 
tremendous music enthusiast — 
all kinds of music. His love of 
American history continued 
throughout his life, nurtured at 
Columbia." Said Fisher of his 
former roommate, "David's 
intelligence was exceeded only 
by his quick wit and good looks. 
There was always a sparkle in 
his brown eyes." Obel is sur¬ 
vived by his wife and children, 
Karen and Kenneth. 


David Syrett, military historian 
and author, Leonia, N.J., on Octo¬ 
ber 18,2004. Born in White 
Plains, N.Y., on January 8,1939, 
Syrett earned his M.A. in history 
from GSAS in 1964; he later 
received a Ph.D. in history from 
the University of London. Syrett 
was Distinguished Professor of 
History at Queens College and a 
graduate faculty member at 
CUNY. Syrett's father, Harold C. 
Syrett, was for many years a 
member of Columbia's history 
department. Syrett had published 
widely on the subject of the 
British navy during the American 
Revolution and the Second World 
War and was the first American 
to be published by the British 
Navy Record Society. Survivors 
include his wife, Elena Frangakis- 
Syrett; sons, Peter, Matthew and 
Christopher; two grandchildren; 
brothers, John '65 and Matthew; 
and nephew, Nick '97. 

19 6 6 

Leonard Handelsman, clinical 
professor, physician and psychia¬ 
trist, Durham, N.C., on February 
27,2005. Handelsman graduated 
from Stuyvesant H.S. and was Phi 
Beta Kappa at the College. He was 
clinical professor at Duke in the 
department of psychiatry and 
behavioral medicine, medical 
director of the Duke Addictions 
Program and co-principal investi¬ 
gator of the North Carolina Node, 
National Institute on Drug Abuse 
Clinical Trials Network. Handels¬ 
man established mental health ser¬ 
vices at the Triangle Residential 
Options for Substance Abusers in 
Durham and was a practicing psy¬ 
chiatrist. He attended the Universi¬ 
ty of Chicago graduate school in 
sociology, received his M.D. from 
Albert Einstein College of Medi¬ 
cine in psychiatry and did addi¬ 
tional training at Mt. Sinai School 
of Medicine as a fellow in sub¬ 
stance abuse. Handelsman was 
inducted into the AOA honor soci¬ 
ety, was a Fulbright and Woodrow 
Wilson Scholar, Falk Fellow of the 
American Psychiatric Association 
and received the Heiman Research 
Prize at Mt. Sinai. He is survived 
by his life partner, Gregory Stray- 
horn; five children; and cousins. 
Memorial contributions may be 
sent to Triangle Residential 
Options for Substance Abusers, 
Attention: Keith Arden, 1820 James 
St., Durham, NC 27707. 

Daniel G. Heller, pediatrician and 
teacher, Brookline, Mass., on Nov¬ 
ember 12,2004. Bom in Brooklyn, 
Heller grew up in Roslyn, N.Y. He 
graduated from NYU Medical 
School in 1970, and he and his 
wife, the former Nancy Schneider 
'67 Barnard, left New York for 
Boston. In his postdoctoral train¬ 


ing at Boston University, Heller 
interned at Boston City Hospital 
from 1970-71 and was a resident 
at the U.S. Public Health Service 
Hospital in Brighton from 
1971-73. He was appointed 
instructor of pediatrics at Harvard 
Medical School in 1973 and was 
named assistant clinical professor 
of pediatrics in 2001. Heller was a 
pediatrics resident from 1973-75 
and a fellow in pediatric nephrolo¬ 
gy from 1975-79 at Massachusetts 
General Hospital. In 1988, he 
became an associate pediatrician 
at MGH. Heller was chief physi¬ 
cian and president of Centre Pedi¬ 
atric Associates in Brookline, 
Mass., and was named "one of the 
top doctors in the United States" 
in the May 2002 issue of Ladies' 
Home Journal. He practiced pedi¬ 
atrics in Brookline for 28 years and 
sought to use offbeat humor as a 
way to get his message across, for 
example, wearing his trademark 
propeller beanie. Said his brother, 
Robert '63, '66L, of the headwear, 
"He claimed the hats humanized 
him to his young patients." So 
enthusiastic was Heller about 
beanies that he bought them in 
bulk to give away to friends and 
family, many of whom wore theirs 
to his funeral. At the time of his 
death, Heller and his wife were 
completing a book for parents of 
infants. He was predeceased by 
his father, Philip '28 '30L; and is 
survived by his wife; brother; sis¬ 
ter, Andrea Elliot; and children, 
Marissa Heller Treistman '96, 
Matthew '99 and Sara '04 Barnard. 
Memorial contributions may be 
made to the fund created in his 
memory at Harvard Medical 
School. 
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Zachary L. Kaiman, analyst. New 
York City, on February 7,2005. 
While a College student, Kaiman 


contributed research to Ric Bums 
'78's 1999 PBS series New York: 

A Documentary Film and was a 
member of AEPi. Kaiman spent 
most of his career as a technology 
research analyst at Datamonitor, a 
London-based market analysis 
company, beginning in its New 
York office. He subsequently 
worked for two years in the Lon¬ 
don headquarters before returning 
to New York, where he was pro¬ 
moted to lead analyst. Kaiman pri¬ 
marily worked in the technological 
aspects of the firm, in analysis as a 
consultancy manager handling 
client bases. His career took him to 
the United Kingdom, Germany, 
France and Italy, and his passion 
for art, history and architecture led 
him to Israel, Holland, Hungary, 
Spain, Finland, Denmark, Austria, 
the Czech Republic, Argentina and 
Hong Kong. Kaiman enjoyed the¬ 
ater, literature, playing piano, 
cooking and learning languages. 
His friend, Joshua Goodman '98, 
said, "Zach had an incredible 
knack for making — and keeping 
— friends. Even during the briefest 
of encounters, his easy smile, 
overeducated sense of humor, and 
most of all, generosity as a listener 
and confidante were irresistible. 

For those of us privileged to have 
seen him grow over the years, he 
will be sorely missed." Kaiman is 
survived by his parents, Harold 
and Barbara; sister, Monica Bom- 
stein; brother, Barry; and twin 
brother, Jeremy. Correspondence 
may be sent to Jeremy Kaiman, 
2373 Broadway, Apt. 935, New 
York, NY 10024. Memorial contri¬ 
butions may be sent to The Cleve¬ 
land Clinic Sarcoma Fund c/o 
Kimberly Bell, PO Box 931517, 
Cleveland, OH 44193. 

Lisa Palladino, 
Matthew Goldberg '05 GS 
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OTHER DEATHS REPORTED 

Columbia College Today also has learned of the deaths of the 

following alumni (full obituaries will be published if further 

information becomes available): 

1936 P. Dalton Daly, retired letter carrier, Tempe, Ariz., on 

February 29,2004. Daly did post-baccalaureate work at the 
Architecture School. 

1949 Hyde P. Stires, Anderson, Ind., on February 1,2005. 

1951 John S. Renouard, Garden City, N.Y., on February 13,2005. He 
is survived by his wife, Rosalind; daughter, Jacqueline Chip- 
man; son, John; brother, Clarence; and three grandchildren. 

1953 George A. Cuttita, physician, Delanson, N.Y., on September 
26,2004. [Editor's note: Please see the 1953 Class Notes column for 
more information.] 

1955 Charles S. Hollander, physician and professor. New York City, 
on March 15,2005. Hollander was a 1959 graduate of P&S. 

1960 Richard L. Nottingham, orthopedic surgeon, Roslyn, N.Y., 
on February 19,2004. 
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Interior Dilemma 


Many of Columbia’s buildings feature memorable artwork or interior design. 
Can you identify which building each of these photographs captures? 

Photos: Laura Butchy '04 SOA, Masha Volynsky '06 


Answers on page 71. 
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Columbia College Today 
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Reunion for the Class of 1935 is 
Thursday, June 2-Sunday, June 5. 
To start the celebration, there are 
Broadway theater tickets avail¬ 
able for Thursday night to see 
Glengarry Glen Ross, Julius Caesar 
or Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 
On Friday, there are various 
tours, such as a United Nations 
VIP tour and Historic Harlem. 
Saturday includes the Dean's 
Brunch and Convocation, as well 
as opportunities to reunite with 
classmates at the class luncheon 
and dinner, both held on campus. 

Malcolm S. Mason '30 has 
published a new book. From the 
Other Side of the Water: Living. This 
is the second volume of his mem¬ 
oirs, a continuation of From the 
Other Side of the Water. 

Norman L. MacLeod Jr. '35 
writes, "Since only the good die 
young, I am still around. I have 
lived in California since 1947, so I 
reckon I'll stay here until the end. I 
have outlived my first wife, Chris- 
n tine, to whom I was married for 

l 49+ years. (She died five years ago.) 

I have two sons, the older, Roderick 
(Rory), is a licensed building con¬ 
tractor in Vacaville, Calif., about 50 
miles north of where I live in Wal¬ 
nut Creek, which is about 20 miles 
east of Oakland. My younger son, 
Norman Derek, is an elementary 
school teacher in Oakland. He is 
studying (by Internet class and on 
campus during the summers) for 
an M.A. (I think) at Teachers Col¬ 
lege. I have two grandsons, both of 
whom are in college. The older. 
Shannon, is studying computer sci¬ 
ence at the University of Leth¬ 
bridge, Alberta, Canada; the 
younger, Danny, is at Northwest¬ 
ern, with a double major in biology 
and psychology. 

"Four years ago I married again, 

S to a lovely lady, Dorothy. She has 
four grown children, whom she 
raised by herself: Her husband was 
| killed in auto accident when their 

oldest child was just 6 and the 
youngest a babe in arms. On limit¬ 
ed income, she raised them all, and 
saw all four graduate from college. 
I met Dorothy more than 16 years 
ago at an Elderhostel program. 
Never got her address, for I was 
then married to Christine. Forgot 
all about her for 12 years. Four 
months after Christine died, out of 
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the blue I happened to think of 
Dorothy. Took more than 10 min¬ 
utes just to remember her name. I 
was able to look her up and in less 
than four months we were mar¬ 
ried. As I tell people, the full moon 
that was shining when we married 
hasn't set yet! 

"I had a varied, nondescript life: 
studied for the ministry (master of 
theology degree. Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary), had 
some pastoral experience but gave 
that up, worked in various credit 
jobs, and for the last 14 years of 
my working life, sold life insur¬ 
ance for the Equitable Life Assur¬ 
ance Society and became a char¬ 
tered life underwriter. I have been 
retired for 25 years and live in a 
large retirement community, Ross- 
moor. I have been teaching adult 
Bible classes, and I'm also writing 
(see www.factsandthoughts.com). 

"I sincerely hope I can make it 
to New York in June for my 70th 
reunion. Hope I'll be able to see 
many of you there. Meanwhile, 
'Roar, Lion, Roar.' " 



Arnold A. Saltzman 

350 Fifth Ave., Ste 8008 
New York, NY 10118 


asaltzman@verizon.net 


[Editor's note: CCT welcomes 

Arnold A. Saltzman as the new 

Class of 1936 correspondent.] 


Dear perfect '36er: Please send 
your latest news that I can share 
with our classmates. 
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Murray T. Bloom 

40 Hemlock Dr. 

Kings Point, NY 11024 
cct@columbia.edu 


I'm afraid there is no news for 
this issue. Please get in touch to 
let us know how you are, either 
by e-mail or snail mail! 
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Seth Neugroschl 

1349 Lexington Ave. 
New York, NY 10028 


sn23@columbia.edu 


I am writing this in mid-March, 
but you'll be reading it in May, 
just weeks before our 65th 
reunion, June 2-5. In the interim, 
our reunion planning committee 
and Christina Liu, our Alumni 



Members of the Class of 1955 enjoy their first week on campus. 
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Office class coordinator, will have 
been in communication with you, 
and with every locatable class¬ 
mate, via mail, phone or e-mail. 

Reunion is Thursday, June 2- 
Sunday, June 5. To start the cele¬ 
bration, there are Broadway the¬ 
ater tickets available for Thursday 
night to see Glengarry Glen Ross, 
Julius Caesar or Who's Afraid of Vir¬ 
ginia Woolf ? On Friday, there are 
various tours, such as a United 
Nations VIP tour and Historic 
Harlem. Saturday includes the 
Dean's Brunch and Convocation, 
as well as the class luncheon and 
dinner, both held on campus. 
Those planning these events on 
the reunion committee have 
included Gilbert (Gil) Glaser, 
Hermon (Hy) Farwell and me. 

The Alumni Office has address¬ 
es for 170 of us, compared to an 
equivalent count of 228 at our 60th; 
our original class numbered 452.1 
didn't have a chance yet to check 
with our (unofficial but authorita¬ 
tive) class actuary John Ripandelli, 
but my sense is that we're again 
significantly beating the longevity 
odds, as we were in 2000. (I'll try to 
have a somewhat more scientific 
report for you in June!) 

Equally unscientific, but based 
on my sense of classmates' inten¬ 
tions after almost 15 years as your 
class correspondent, is my guess 
that we'll have larger attendance 
than we did at our 60th, despite our 
smaller numbers. This June, while 
most of us are formally retired, 
some are still active in an amazing 
range of activities — a time for syn¬ 
thesis: thus, "Putting It All Together 
— Past, Present and Future," per¬ 
sonally and for the world at large, 
seemed to be an appropriate, mean¬ 
ingful and exciting starting point 
and challenge for our 65th program 
planning. Post-9-11, and the Com¬ 
mission hearings, it's been widely 
called "stepping outside the box" 
and "connecting the dots." It was 
very much in our program and 
Legacy Committee's minds as we 
did our planning. 

The five-year review of the 
Nuclear Non Proliferation Treaty 
is scheduled at the United Nations 
in New York this month. After the 
Cuban missile crisis and India- 
Pakistan near-misses, the threat of 
a nuclear 9-11 to the major cities of 
the world from non-state actors 
and the current confrontations 
with Iran and North Korea make 
Einstein's 1946 "Challenge to 
Humanity" chillingly real, not 
least to Columbia and, given our 
class history, the Class of '40: Man¬ 
hattan and 9-11, and Pupin Hall 
having been the first home and 
catalyst of the Manhattan Project. 
Einstein's words: "The unleashed 
power of the atom has changed 
everything save our modes of 


thinking, and thus we drift toward 
unparalleled catastrophe." 

If you're still not registered for 
reunion, I suggest you review our 
latest program report for its appeal 
to you and any "significant other" 
you'll bring. Also note the most 
recent list of classmates who plan 
to attend for people you'd particu¬ 
larly enjoy seeing (Paul Book- 
staver's call to Gil Glaser, with 
whom he grew up in Teaneck, N.J., 
but hadn't been in contact with in 
60 years, comes to mind!). 

Also, you might be inspired by 
Paul to invite someone from your 
meaningful past to attend. By the 
way, browsing your yearbook is 
a great memory jogger — I've 
enjoyed using mine for years as 
I've prepared our Class Notes 
(thanks, friend Bob Ames, we'll 
miss you.) For me, the reunion 
will be a special treat, not only to 
catch up with old friends, but 
also to meet the many classmates 
I've gotten to know over the 
phone as class correspondent. 

We'll all welcome you, even if 
this is your first reunion since 1940! 



Stanley H. Gotliffe 

117 King George Rd. 
Georgetown, SC 29440 


cct@columbia.edu 


Ted de Bary served as honorary 
lecturer at the Chinese University 
of Hong Kong in January, speak¬ 
ing on "Confucianism and 
Democracy." While there, he 
addressed the Columbia Alumni 
Club and Asia Society of Hong 
Kong on the same subject. 

Our class president, Jim Dick, 
has finally recovered after a period 
of hospitalization and surgery. We 
wish him continued good health. 

Grant Keener writes, "I'm fin¬ 
ishing the 68th and putatively final 
draft of my current playscript, but 
I've been saying 'putatively final' 
since the seventh draft. Anyone 
know any hungry producers?" 

Jack Beadouin and his wife, 
Maria, are year-round residents of 
Palm Beach, where Jack has a busy 
retirement. He works out, plays 
golf twice a week, volunteers at a 
local public school, takes courses 
at the community college, regular¬ 
ly attends performances at the Per¬ 
forming Arts Center and is 
involved with civic improvement 
and several clubs. His medical 
reports continue to be good. 
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Herbert Mark 

1 Scarsdale Rd., Apt. 421 
Tuckahoe, NY 10707 


ahmark@optonline.net 


In late February, along with a large 
number of Jack Arbolino's family. 


friends, admirers and former col¬ 
leagues, I attended a memorial ser¬ 
vice for Jack at St. Paul's Chapel. 
Each of Jack's children, Phil 
(named after Phil Bayer, killed in 
action in the Pacific), Anne, Jen¬ 
nifer and John, spoke. With addi¬ 
tional remembrances from class¬ 
mates, all lifelong friends, a 
co-worker and a former Marine 
buddy, a full picture of Jack as a 
loving parent, friend, educator and 
wartime hero was presented. 

Classmates participating 
included Jerry Klingon, Mel Her- 
shkowitz, who traced his relation¬ 
ship with Jack back to high school, 
Don Seligman, a teammate and 
brother Marine officer, and Stew 
Mcllvennan, best man at Jack's 
wedding, a role Jack played at 
Stew's. Additional remarks by 
author-editor Ray Robinson '41 
focused on Jack's not-to-be-over- 
looked ability as a writer. In a 
moving closing ceremony, a 
Marine Corps color guard present¬ 
ed the colors to Jack's family. 

Phil Hobel and I, along with 
our wives, were part of the large 
number who came to pay tribute 
to a friend. Among that number 
were Joe Coffee '41, A1 Burstein '47 
and Jeanne and Peter Chemeff '68, 
widow and son of Bob Chemeff. 

The talk and exchange of anec¬ 
dotes and memories continued 
for hours at an informal reception 
in Faculty House. It was an event 
marked by warmth and affection. 
Jack was the quintessential 
Columbia athlete. He entered as a 
football player, having been 
recruited by Lou Little, and grad¬ 
uated a Phi Beta Kappa scholar. 


Alvin Yudkoff 

PO Box 18 

Water Mill, NY 11976 
cct@columbia.edu 

Just in: a welcome note from a 
classy netsman of yore. Floyd L. 
Carley writes from Woodside, 
Calif.: "When I saw your name 
under the Class of '43 notes, I 
thought of the tennis we used to 
play at Columbia in the early 1940s 
— both freshman and varsity. 

"After graduation, I went to 
the Navy Midshipman School at 
Northwestern University in 
Chicago, then to destroyer school 
in Norfolk and finally to radar 
school in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. I served on the USS Satter- 
lee, DD626, as combat information 
officer for 20 months. We were 
sent to England to take part in the 
Normandy invasion, where we 
sank a German torpedo boat and 
rescued the crew. Then it was off 
to the South Pacific (Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa), where we were when 
the war ended. 
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"I went to Harvard Business 
School for two years, started a 
small packaging company, sold it 
to American Can after 37 years 
and retired to California. 

"I visited Columbia a couple 
of times while in New York City 
on business and occasionally 
hear from a couple of fraternity 
brothers (Delta Upsilon) from 
earlier classes. I bumped into 
Ken Germann in Hawaii." 


□ Ralph Lane 

500 Aimer Rd., #301 
Burlingame, CA 94010 
jlaneburl@sbcglobal.net 

Harry Allison reports from Ver¬ 
mont that he is retired after 45 
years on the faculty at the Horace 
Mann School in Riverdale, where 
he was principal of the junior 
high, grades seven and eight. He 
spends most of his time doing 
woodworking, which he enjoys, 
but says he is by no means a cab¬ 
inet maker. Harry's mailing ad¬ 
dress is in Florida, where he fre¬ 
quently sees Horace Potter, who 
is retired there, as well. Horace 
was a Navy captain. 

Peter Kaskell writes from 
Wilton, Conn., where he enjoys 
the relaxed life. From what he says 
of his activities, it would be hard 
to tell just how relaxed that is: "I 
read, travel, play tennis, ski some, 
swim in season, stroll, spoil grand¬ 
children ... but keep a foothold in 
Manhattan." He also says with his 
"free time" he has audited several 
literature courses at Columbia, 
where the professors seem "awful¬ 
ly young and some are of the 
other gender." It has been a stimu¬ 
lating experience but it is "strange 
to be back in Hamilton Hall." 

Peter's wife, Joan, whom he 
married in 1968, is an art historian 
and lecturer at the Metropolitan 
Museum. The entry from Who's 
Who in America that Peter sent 
along summarizes his early and 
then professional life. He was bom 
in Berlin, served in the Intelligence 
Service of the Army in Europe and 
was awarded the Bronze Star. He 
received his LLB from the Law 
School in 1948 and worked for sev¬ 
eral firms before going with the 
Olin Corp. in Stamford, Conn., 
from 1956-83, where he became 
v.p. That experience taught him 
the "futility of most lawsuits," so, 
in 1983 he went to the nonprofit 
CPR Institute for Dispute Resolu¬ 
tion, where he enjoys the status of 
senior fellow. The work of the 
institute is to show that mediation, 
for example, is a better mode for 
resolving disputes. Interestingly, 
Peter graduated from the Horace 
Mann School in 1940, years before 
Harry Allison's tenure there. If 
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memory serves, a number of our 
classmates completed high school 
at Horace Mann. 

Bud Harkavy wrote a note of 
thanks for reporting on him in the 
January CCT. He had two com¬ 
ments, in his words, one sad and 
serious and the other trivial. The 
sad one was the death in December 
of his lifelong friend, Paul Sherman 
'43. This, of course, was after our 
deadline for copy. The trivial errors 
were the result of the ambiguity of 
copy that was submitted by your 
apologetic class correspondent. 

Bud retired after 35 years at the 
Ford Foundation, which had been 
preceded by seven years of teach¬ 
ing statistics and finance at Syra¬ 
cuse; it was Bud, not Ted Jackson, 
who left the College mid-junior 
year for the Air Force. Hope all that 
is clear, though Bud graciously said 
probably he and Ted would be the 
only ones to notice. 

For the next issue, question¬ 
naires will be sent to Frank Mar¬ 
shall, Horace Potter, Everett 
Roach, Robert Shanley and 
George O. Totten. If you know 
any of them, please prod them to 
respond, if possible. 
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Clarence W. Sickles 

57 Bam Owl Dr. 
Hackettstown, NJ 07840 


cct@columbia.edu 


Bill Abel, a student of early Israel, 
writes that the Semitic language 
developed in the middle of the 
second millennium and that even¬ 
tually Moses and others were able 
to understand the written word. 
Bill says that the story of the Ten 
Commandments has roots dating 
back to the second millennium 
when the Semitic alphabet came 
into existence. The Decalogue (10 
words) is written in the 20th chap¬ 
ter of Exodus and the fifth chapter 
of Deuteronomy. They are the 
same except for a major difference 
in the fourth commandment 
(keeping the Sabbath) and a minor 
difference in the 10th command¬ 
ment about coveting. Educate 
yourself, look them up. They will 
make a good conversation topic at 
your next dinner party. 

Victor G. Rosenblum is an attor¬ 
ney at Northwestern Law and lives 
in Evanston, Ill. "While an under¬ 
graduate, I organized a Columbia 
project on the United Nations with 
President Butler as honorary chair 
and Professor Grayson as faculty 
chair. Our project was labeled 
'UNICCU.' The United Nations 
Information Council of Columbia 
University was dedicated to 
acquainting our campus communi¬ 
ty with the goals, aspirations and 
potential roles of the evolving Unit¬ 


ed Nations and member countries. 
In conjunction with administrator 
John H. Macdonell of the U.N. 
Information Office in Manhattan, 
we scheduled a week of forums 
and discussions about the problems 
of the nations that the United 
Nations would comprise. 

"The ambassador of Australia 
and New Zealand set the project in 
motion in February 1945 with many 
sessions for the remainder of the 
semester. The participants' intensity 
and intelligence were impressive, 
although attendance was never 
great. A weekly radio program from 
tire Brander Matthews Theatre on 
our campus was carried by WHOM 
and titled 'Gateways to Peace.' It 
hosted articulate guests from coun¬ 
tries that would become part of the 
United Nations. 

"I was thrilled that Columbia 
was an extracurricular player in 
the United Nations's formation. I 
was delighted with the topic 
made by our reunion committee 
("The Future of the United 
Nations in U.S. Foreign Policy"). I 
would love to attend, but my con¬ 
finement to a wheelchair may 
have to keep me here." 

Victor, thank you for this fasci¬ 
nating report. Your classmates 
hope that somehow you will be 
able to attend reunion and con¬ 
tribute to the chosen topic. 

Alvin M. Zucker of Mt. Laurel, 
N.J., was an industrial engineer 
and is a retired v.p. of manufac¬ 
turing for the A.FI. Schreiber Co. 

A varsity tennis player at the Col¬ 
lege (smart move, because tennis 
is a lifelong sport), Alvin played 
until a year ago, when he tore his 
Achilles tendon and developed a 
back problem. Alvin's wife of 59 
years, Marilyn, died suddenly last 
March. His grandson, Adam 
Zucker '06, is spending the semes¬ 
ter in Spain and this summer will 
be an intern at the American 
Embassy in Barcelona. Alvin 
remembers being selected for the 
Varsity Show "Pony Ballet." He 
said he had "a ball" and has a pic¬ 
ture of six classmates and himself 
in costume doing a kick routine 
with Loretta Young. 

Thanks for the memories, 

Alvin, and cherish those happy 59 
years of married life with the sup¬ 
port of your children, Jeffrey, 
Stephanie and Heidi. 

It is with regret that I report the 
death of Dr. Richard H. Greenspan 
of 60 Gillies Rd., Hamden, CT 
06517-2113 on February 28,2004. 
Richard worked in the department 
of diagnostic radiology at the Yale 
University School of Medicine. 

Reunion is Thursday, June 2- 
Sunday, June 5. To start the cele¬ 
brations, Broadway theater tickets 
are available for Thursday night to 
see Glengarry Glen Ross, Julius Cae¬ 


sar or Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf? On Friday, there are various 
tours, such as the United Nations 
VIP tour and Historic Harlem. Sat¬ 
urday includes the Dean's Brunch 
and Convocation. Two great 
opportunities to reunite with class¬ 
mates will be at the class luncheon 
and dinner, both held on campus. 
Those planning with the reunion 
committee have included Dr. Shel¬ 
don Isakoff, Ivar Lundstrom, 
Myles Ren, Rev. Clarence Sickles 
and Stanley Braham. If you have 
any ideas or suggestions, please 
contact Christina Liu, assistant 
director of alumni affairs in the 
Alumni Office: 212-870-2768. 

To commemorate our 60th 
reunion, a $60,000 gift to the Col¬ 
lege has been established as our 
goal. A rough estimate indicates 
that 200 members of our class are 
potential contributors. The recent 
Columbia College Fund Annual 
Report listed 89 '45ers as contrib- 


'45E, John Smith, Griffin and 
Hugh sang the opening pro¬ 
logue, "Will the Ladies in the 
Audience Please Leave." Hugh 
says he remembers some of the 
lyrics but did not share them. 

Hugh continues: "I retired 
from dentistry in New Jersey in 
1986. Ila and I traveled around 
North America in our RV for two 
years and then moved to our 
home on Lake Keowee in Seneca, 
S.C. We have three daughters and 
nine grandchildren. I have the 
usual maladies for an octogenari¬ 
an, some of which have preclud¬ 
ed tennis and knocked the heck 
out of my golf game. I still have 
fishing and playing the drums in 
a couple of swing bands." 

Howard Clifford called from 
Bandstand, N.D., where he is try¬ 
ing to start a "boys band" a la 
Robert Preston. He wants to hire 
one of Hugh's bands to set an 
example for his pupils. Howard, 


Fritz Stern ’46 was awarded a prize from the Leo Beck 
Institute, a center focused on German Jewish History. 


utors. Reaching $60,000 requires 
two gifts of $5,000; six gifts of 
$2,500; 20 gifts of $1,000; 20 gifts 
of $500 and 20 gifts of $250. With 
your financial resources motivat¬ 
ed by appreciation to the College 
that enabled to you acquire your 
wealth, in what category of giv¬ 
ing do you find yourself? 

Honorees this time chosen ran¬ 
domly are Arthur F. Armstrong of 
NYC; Dr. Robert R. Banks of 
Pittsburgh; Joachim H. Becker of 
Sedona, Ariz.; and John L. Belfi 
of Summit, N.J. May we hear 
from or about these honorees? 
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Henry S. Coleman 

PO Box 1283 

New Canaan, CT 06840 


deanharryc@optonline.net 


I had a "Happy New Year" greet¬ 
ing from Don Summa, who pro¬ 
posed another class luncheon. 
Bernie Sunshine and I are work¬ 
ing on one for the spring, and the 
next column may contain some 
news from same. Don has two 
grandsons, both sons of his son, 
Douglas '82. 

My column about the Varsity 
Show in '47 triggered a letter 
from Hugh Kittle, who wrote 
about the 1944 show, "On the 
Double." According to Hugh, I 
should remember it since I was 
in it. Hugh writes: "It was writ¬ 
ten and directed by Pres Munter, 
Lou Garisto did the music, Joe 
Barata '44 wrote the lyrics, and 
Gerry Griffin '45 and Hugh were 
assistant managers. Tony Bertone 


always the eagle eye in spotting 
Class News, reminded me to 
mention that once again, Fritz 
Stern has made the headlines. He 
gave a speech when he got the 
prize from the Leo Beck Institute, 
a center focused on German Jew¬ 
ish History. Fritz startled several 
of his listeners when he warned 
in the speech about the danger 
posed in this country by the rise 
of the Christian right: "Hitler 
saw himself as the instrument of 
providence and fused his racial 
dogma with a Germanic Chris¬ 
tianity. Some people recognized 
the moral perils of mixing reli¬ 
gion and politics, but many more 
were seduced by it." 


George W. Cooper 
170 Eden Rd. 

Stamford, CT 06907-1007 
cct@columbia.edu 

The old, tired, rarely reliable say¬ 
ing "No news is good news" 
seems pertinent here. Apart from 
some sad news (see Obituaries), 
this negative view seems entirely 
apropos. Hopefully, in future 
Class Notes, the positive will pre¬ 
vail. Almost 58 years after gradu¬ 
ation, it is perhaps not surprising 
that few events appear worth 
reporting to fellow alumni, when 
even the grandchildren have 
grown up and flown the roost. 
Nevertheless, please do not 
refrain from advising CCT or this 
correspondent of anything (yes, 
anything) of possible interest to 
your classmates. 
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James G. Nugent '48 (center) and his wife, Marianne, were 
delighted to meet Ossie Davis at one of the actor-writer-direc- 
tor's last public appearances before his death earlier this year. 
Nugent and Davis were honored at a Manhattan dinner dance 
benefiting Lincoln Hall, a school for troubled youth in Lincol- 
ndale, N.Y. Davis was presented with the Abraham Lincoln Spirit 
Award, and Nugent, president of Lincoln Hall's board of man¬ 
agers, received the Abraham Lincoln Lifetime Achievement 
Award for 32 years of board service. 



Durham Caldwell 

15 Ashland Ave. 
Springfield, MA 
01119-2701 


durham-c@att.net 


Congratulations to Thomas Weyr 
on the publication of his book. The 
Setting of the Pearl: Vienna Under 
Hitler, by Oxford University Press. 
It covers the seven years (1938-45) 
that the swastika flew over the 
Austrian capital. Tom is a Vien¬ 
nese native who left Austria in late 
1938 and went back to the Univer¬ 
sity of Vienna for a Ph.D. His first 
job in his journalism career was in 
Vienna with United Press. 

Tom describes his book as "his¬ 
torical journalism ... basically 
about life under the Nazis in 
Vienna for everybody from perse¬ 
cuted Jews to the Nazi brass, with 
the common people in between." 
He spent "the better part of four 
years" in Vienna researching the 
book, something he calls "an 
interesting experience ... given 
the city's continuing ambivalent 
attitudes toward its brown past." 
Part of his research: "I read seven 
years' worth of the Voelkische 
Beobachter, the Nazi party sheet, 
an experience likely to induce 
coma or worse." 

Tom calls getting the contract to 
write the book "a lucky break, 
since the trade paper I edited fold¬ 


ed in 2001 and I was 'on the 
beach' at 73." Things continue to 
look promising. Tom's agent is cir¬ 
culating proposals for two more 
books, one on Italy at war, the 
other about the second Turkish 
siege of Vienna. And he and his 
wife, Nancy Shuker, a retired edi¬ 
tor for Reader's Digest books, spent 
the winter on "a rescue opera¬ 
tion," rewriting a book about Pope 
John Paul II. Tom calls the project 
"an interesting immersion in a fas¬ 
cinating life." The book was origi¬ 
nally written in Polish for Reader's 
Digest, then translated into Span¬ 
ish for sale in Mexico and to the 
Hispanic market in the U.S. Tom 
and Nancy's assignment: Take a 
rough translation from the Span¬ 
ish and "put it into readable Eng¬ 
lish to fit the picture layout." 

Tom calls books his "avoca¬ 
tion." He's written three others, 
about World War II, Playboy and 
Hispanics in the U.S.; ghosted 
books for the Shah of Iran and 
Reagan CIA director William 
Casey; and translated a half-dozen 
others from German and French. 

Bob Feulner writes from 
Oconomowoc, Wis., that "defend¬ 
ing liberal causes has become the 
interest of the moment" and that 
U.S. Senator Russ Feingold (D- 
Wis.) "may be the best Democrat¬ 
ic candidate for extracting us from 
the current mess." 


Not that Bob hasn't explored 
plenty of other interests along the 
way. Among them: earning a Dia¬ 
mond Class Sailplane pilot badge 
and building his own airplane, 
holding an extra class radio ham 
license and building a six-inch 
telescope and mirror to further his 
long-term interest in astronomy 
and satellites. He notes, "I find 
yard work extremely distasteful." 

Bob entered Columbia in sum¬ 
mer 1945, switched from liberal 
arts to pre-med and received his 
M.D. from NYU-Bellevue Medical 
Center in 1953. He interned in 
Milwaukee... served a residency 
in radiology and started a radio¬ 
logical practice in Waukesha, Wis., 
in 1958, the year he married. He 
and his wife, Mamy, raised five 
children and have "many grand¬ 
children and a few great-grand¬ 
children." The Feulners moved to 
Oconomowoc in 1985, the same 
year he joined the faculty of the 
Medical College of Wisconsin. 

"Nobody knows where in the 
hell Oconomowoc is," says Bob. 

He tells us it's 35 miles west of 
Milwaukee (now we know). Of 
Mamy, Bob says, "She has enabled 
my extracurricular activities all 
these years without complaint." 

On a more serious note. Bob 
writes, "Radiological science has 
undergone significant changes 
since the late 1960s. It's been a 
pleasure and a thrill to participate 
in these developments." He adds, 
"The caveat is to be found in the 
chapter, 'Technology: The Glori¬ 
ous Entertainment' in The House of 
Intellect by Jacques Barzun ['27], 
Medicine in general, and radiolo¬ 
gy in particular, have allowed me 
a freedom of thought and action, 
tempered and balanced by 
responsibility, for which I am 
extremely grateful." 

Eric Schellin of McLean, Va., 
was one of what The Washington 
Post called "a strong Columbia 
contingent" to attend the Colum- 
bia-Navy basketball game at 
Annapolis in January. Eric was 
reinforced at the game and at a 
well-attended Columbia dinner 
before the game by his son-in-law 
and his 13-year-old grandson. 
Chase. Chase admitted to divided 
loyalties; his other grandfather is 
a Naval Academy graduate. But 
Eric was happy — Columbia won 
69-63. Navy coach Bill Lange was 
a colleague of Columbia basket¬ 
ball coach Joe Jones on Villano- 
va's basketball staff. 

Jim Nugent recently had a 
busy Columbia weekend in New 
York, watching the "immensely 
improved" swim team lose a close 
one to Rutgers, then seeing the 
basketball team beat both Dart¬ 
mouth and Harvard, then having 
lunch on Monday with Colum- 
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bia's new athletics director. Dr. M. 
Dianne Murphy. Jim describes 
Murphy "as a very impressive 
woman who is determined to 
improve the athletic and physical 
education program at Columbia." 
He reports her as "quite eager to 
recruit as many alumni as possi¬ 
ble to assist her in this process." 

Jim, who captained the swim 
team during our Columbia days, 
still swims, nowadays at the Uni¬ 
versity Club. Jim worked his way 
up to assistant treasurer handling 
dormitories and University real 
estate, including Rockefeller Cen¬ 
ter, before leaving for a career on 
Wall Street. He and Marianne, his 
wife of 56 years, divide their time 
between an apartment in Morn- 
ingside Heights and a house in 
Southampton, which they bought 
when such houses were "still 
affordable." 

Jim is board president for Lin¬ 
coln Hall, a school for troubled 
youth in Lincolndale, N.Y., which 
got its start as a home for Civil 
War orphans. It houses about 240 
youngsters, most of them court 
referrals. A highlight of Jim's 
experiences in that position was 
hosting the late actor and civil 
rights activist Ossie Davis and his 
wife. Ruby Dee, at the presenta¬ 
tion of the school's annual Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln Spirit Award to 
Davis just a week before his sud¬ 
den death earlier this year. "A 
lovely gentleman," is the way Jim 
describes him. Davis received the 
award for his interest in inner city 
kids, including those at Lincoln 
Hall. Jim was presented the Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln Lifetime Achieve¬ 
ment Award at the same event for 
his 32 years on the school's board 
of managers. [See photo.] 

Your humble correspondent 
received a Lifetime Achievement 
Award for half a century in jour¬ 
nalism at the annual Springfield, 
Mass., communications confer¬ 
ence sponsored by the Valley 
Press Club, Western New England 
College and The Republican news¬ 
paper. I surmise that they were 
looking for the oldest media per¬ 
son they could find who is still 
working. Bob McClellan, retired 
editorial page editor for the for¬ 
mer Springfield Union-News, was 
among those attending the pre¬ 
sentation. Bob is having another 
busy spring as chair of the Valley 
Press Club scholarship committee. 



John Weaver 

2639 E. Uth St. 
Brooklyn, NY 11235 


wudchpr@verizon.net 


Greetings. The chill of winter has 
passed and the annual renewal of 
spring should be quickening 
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your steps as well as finding a 
smile on your faces. I received a 
note in late January from Dr. 
Charles Bauer, not in time for 
our last issue. Though he has 
been disabled for some time with 
MS, Charles' spirits are high. He 
notes that, in his 77th year, hav¬ 
ing had no new symptoms for the 
past five years, he "will hope for 
the best." His note retold of his 
special pride in being informed, 
during his first year at Harvard 
Medical School, that he was the 
first recipient of the "Outstand¬ 
ing Scholar/Athlete" award that 
was established during President 
Eisenhower's tenure on campus. 
Eisenhower made the presenta¬ 
tion and a lunch at Faculty 
House followed. 

I have a strong sense that each 
of us has an event that anchors 
our connection to the College. 
These recollections are the trigger 
to firing that special meaning 
that the College has for each of 
us. Serious or sad, comic or 
embarrassing, the pain or plea¬ 
sure of that moment (or 
moments) has had consequence 
for each of us in small or large 
ways. Sharing them now is 
another way to stay aware and 
supportive of one another. It will 
also fill this column with more 
"stuff" worth reading about and 
less of my mental meanderings. 

Dr. Marvin Lipman reports on 
attending the United States phar¬ 
macopoeia conference in January 
at some tropical location. Marv 
has been a USP trustee for five 
years. He had an op-ed piece 
published in the Los Angeles 
Times regarding the need for a 
new and revitalized, and we 
hope more effective. Food and 
Drug Administration. 

We are saddened to report the 
sudden passing in March of Alice 
Zoty Kako. Our condolences go 
out to Tak Kako and their family. 
Only a month earlier, Alice and 
Tak shared with us the latest news 
of their considerable extended 
family via e-mailed photos: their 
newest grandchild. She is a beau¬ 
tiful and radiant little girl who 
came to our country from China 
and celebrated her second birth¬ 
day in February in her new coun¬ 
try with her new family. 

From Paul Meyer, an attorney 
and a concerned citizen of Port¬ 
land, Ore., we have a report of 
his efforts in behalf of his city. 
Paul was involved in a study of 
its urban development commis¬ 
sion, and his published report 
has gained considerable notice 
from the mayor. His efforts may 
help move his city toward 
greater transparency in areas of 
concern for its citizens. This 
word, from our farthest coast, is 


another reminder of the vitality 
and continued interest in being a 
contributing member of society 
that I must attribute to the seeds 
planted on Columbia soil during 
the four-year germination period 
of '45-'49. 

The January CCT featured a 
profile of Bob Rosencrans and his 
career, from the mound at Colum¬ 
bia to the mountaintop of cable 
television. His career is a source of 
pride to all of us '49ers. Bob came 
to Momingside Heights from our 
mutual hometown, Woodmere, 
Long Island, where it is possible 
that I served him a soda or sun¬ 
dae from behind the fountain of 
my parents' drug store. 

One last note for this very 
merry month of May. Around the 
time you read this, my wife and I 
will attend the graduation of our 
son, JonAlf Dyrland-Weaver '05. 

As proud as this moment is for us, 
it may remind some of you, who 
may have grandchildren graduat¬ 
ing from college, what a slow 
learner I was as an undergraduate! 
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Mario Palmieri 

33 Lakeview Ave. W. 
Cortlandt Manor, NY 
10567 


mapal@bestweb .net 


By the time you read this, you will 
have received a mailing with com¬ 
plete information about our 55th 
reunion. June 2 is only days away, 
so if you have not yet registered for 
reunion events, time's a wastin'! 
You also should have received 
information about hotel and airline 
discounts. If you have questions 
regarding reunion, you can get 
answers from Sharen Medrano, 
assistant director, alumni affairs, in 
the Alumni Office: 212-870-2742 or 
so290@columbia.edu. Time is get¬ 
ting short for snail-mail exchanges, 
but the Alumni Office mailing 
address is 475 Riverside Dr., Ste 
917, New York, NY 10115-0998. For 
those who have e-mail, Sharen will 
be sending you lists of classmates 
who have signed up. 

Among those who have been 
planning as part of our reunion 
committee are Philip M. Bergov- 
oy and John W. Noonan (co¬ 
chairs), Alfred Arees, James L. 
Garofalo, Ralph Italie, Alexander 
H. Macdonell, Alois E. Schmitt 
Jr., Robert J. Siegel, Ricardo C. 
Yarwood and me. Your committee 
has planned a program that will 
be less structured than at previous 
reunions. We will leave large 
blocks of time open so that you 
can spend maximum time with 
classmates, talking about whatev¬ 
er you choose, in a relaxed atmos¬ 
phere, whether on or off campus. 


(Who doesn't remember The West 
End?) And of course, there is all 
of Manhattan to wander around. 

Class-specific events to look 
forward to include a welcome 
reception on Friday evening and a 
Saturday luncheon that will lead 
into a discussion with former Col¬ 
lege Dean Carl F. Hovde. That 
night, we will have dinner in the 
Jed D. Satow room in Alfred Lern- 
er Hall. So, if you haven't signed 
up, don't delay. Do it now. 

Ray Annino has posted a new 
showing of his watercolors on the 
Internet. As usual, his subjects are 
the sea and New England. The 
new paintings include seascapes, 
ships and other marine-related 
objects, and landscapes. To view 
Ray's latest work, visit http:// 
pages.prodigy.net/rayal. 

Dudley Rochester has been 
awarded the 2005 Will Ross 
Medal in recognition of his long 
and dedicated service and his 
leadership role with the Ameri¬ 
can Lung Association of Virginia. 
Dudley has devoted his career to 
the prevention of lung disease 
and promotion of lung health 
and has been ranked among the 
top experts in the world on the 
diaphragm. He has contributed 
to 69 publications in scientific 
journals, written 29 books or 
book chapters, held 31 visiting 
professorships and presented at 
33 international and national 
meetings. 

Dudley has served on numer¬ 
ous state advisory boards and 
committees dedicated to the goal 
of clean air. In addition to many 
awards from the American Lung 
Association, the American Lung 
Association of Virginia and the 
American Thoracic Society, Dud¬ 
ley has been honored with the 
Award for Excellence in Clinical 
Research, this award from Colum¬ 
bia's College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. He is professor emeri¬ 
tus at the University of Virginia, 
where at retirement he was head 
of pulmonary and critical medi¬ 
cine at the School of Medicine. 

Correspondent's note: Surely, 
among the approximately 350 
members of the Class of 1950, 
there are more than two who 
have something interesting to 
relate to classmates. I fear that 
many of you believe that unless it 
is worthy of note on the first page 
of The New York Times we don't 
want to hear about it. Not so; my 
mail tells me that your classmates 
are genuinely interested in what 
is going in your life, and we know 
that Class Notes gets high reader- 
ship. Whether it be about your¬ 
self, your family, your career, your 
retirement activities or whatever, 
send it to me. Good quality pho¬ 
tos also are welcome. 



George Koplinka 

75 Chelsea Rd. 

White Plains, NY 10603 


desiah@aol.com 


An "advisory panel" of class¬ 
mates has been formed to pursue 
possibilities for the class reunion 
in 2006. Willard Block, Robert 
Flynn, Archie MacGregor, Nis 
Petersen, Tom Powers, Robert 
Snyder and I are the initial 
members. If you would like to 
join the panel and contribute 
ideas and suggestions, please e- 
mail me. Broad participation is 
not only welcomed but essential 
for a successful event. 

Having returned from a March 
skiing vacation in Vermont, 
Willard Block and his wife, 
Roberta, look forward to their 
next adventure, a University- 
sponsored trip to France. They 
will be accompanied by Dave 
Berman and his wife, Sharon. 
Earlier this winter, Willard had 
lunch in Florida with Ralph 
Lowenstein. Ralph and his wife, 
Bronia, recently celebrated their 
50th wedding anniversary. How 
many members of our class have 
reached this milestone? By the 
way, in response to our inquiry 
about new grandchildren, Dave 
sent a photograph of his first, 
Rachel Pauline Berman, who 
arrived on March 5, 2004. What a 
beauty! Not to be outdone, I fol¬ 
lowed with my 11th grandchild, 
Justin Daniel Koplinka, who was 
born on April 27, 2004. 

William C. Sweeney lives in 
White Plains, N.Y. Bill was one of 
the GIs who returned from Army 
military duty in 1947. After grad¬ 
uating from the College, he had a 
long career in sales with an area 
office supplies corporation. Bill 
and his wife, Irene, have three 
children and five grandchildren. 
In retirement. Bill has coached 
the White Plains Bernies, a foot¬ 
ball team of third- through 
eighth-graders. He also devotes 
much of his time to "The Old 
Guard" of White Plains, a group 
of retired men who enjoy a week¬ 
ly luncheon, bowl, play bridge 
and take "mystery bus rides" to 
exotic places. 

Published by the Columbia 
Alliance for ROTC (a not-for- 
profit organization). The Wounded 
Lion is seeking your support for 
the return of the ROTC to the 
Columbia campus. B. James 
Lowe is a member of the Alliance 
Leadership team and requests 
that you voice your opinion by 
writing to the University Senate 
and Provost Alan Brinkley. For 
further information about the 
publication and its program, visit 
www.advocatesforrotc.org. 

Dink Barnes sent this e-mail: "I 
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feel your pain when you talk 
about the frustration of a 'silent 
class' and the difficulty of filling a 
column. (Correspondent's note: 
six times a year!) I think what's 
going through our minds is, 'I 
haven't found the cure for cancer, 

I haven't been elected to the Sen¬ 
ate, I've done nothing that would 
be noted on the front page of the 
Times ... so who'd want to hear?' 
And I suspect that many of us are 
doing something we enjoy, some¬ 
thing worthwhile, but don't see it 
as worthy of mention in the Class 
Notes column. So, I'll give it a try, 
and maybe others will follow suit. 

"I love basketball. I played it in 
high school, at Columbia (the JVs 
had a good team — only one 
loss), in the Army, then on city 
teams 'til I was 60. After I retired 
from my job (not basketball), I 
began spending time in Florida. 
My wife suggested that, as I 
always wanted to coach, why not 
call some high schools? I signed 
on as a volunteer coach at Lely 
H.S. in Naples. I've been there for 
nine years and love it. Working 
with teenage boys has kept me on 
my toes, and I have been able to 
serve not only in a coaching role 
but in a counselor role at times. 
This year was a great one. We 
won 23, lost six and achieved a 
No. 1 ranking for the first time in 
the school's history. One of our 
players made the All-State team. 
In addition, I got to know many 
of the parents and enjoyed the 
feeling of 'family' as we cruised 
through the season. 

"All of this may not be earth- 
shaking, but it has been a grand 
experience for me. I hope I've 
added something to the experi¬ 
ences of the team, in and out of 
the game of basketball. May oth¬ 
ers of '51 now join in and share 
their non-earth shaking but enjoy¬ 
able experiences." 

Thanks, Dink. You said it all. 
And an "Amen" from all of us 
class correspondents who write 
for CCT. 



Arthur Ingerman 

43 Henry St. 

Brooklyn, NY 11201-1702 


rosaling@aol.com 


As the snow continued to fall in 
the Big Apple, Columbians fled to 
Florida. Among the evacuees 
were Sholom Shafner and wife, 
Janet, and Art Leb and his wife, 
Lois, migrating from Ohio. Art 
and Sholom anchored a Columbia 
presence in Boynton Beach to 
acknowledge fraternity pal Stan¬ 
ley Schachter '51's 75th birthday 
on March 30. All the best to Stan¬ 
ley and to all the snowbirds. 

Gene Baraff, a retired physi¬ 


cist who spent his entire career 
with the prestigious Bell Labora¬ 
tories in New Jersey, has agreed 
to proofread and critique my 
short-story output — and not a 
single mention in any of them of 
quarks or string theory. 

Pete Notaro and lovely wife, 
Ellen, sold their house on Long 
Island and relocated to Boynton 
Beach. They will retain their 
summer residence on Fire Island. 
Sidney Prager and Maxine now 
are New Jersey residents after 
more than 50 years in Queens. 
Marty Finkel, still practicing 
medicine in New York after 49 
years, has been designated for 
"performance status" by a promi¬ 
nent HMO. Keep it up, Marty! 

The Ingermans celebrated the 
first birthday of preemie grand¬ 
daughter Corinne (birth weight 
1 lb., 12 oz.) She's doing just fine, 
thanks. 

I know there are many stories 
to be told by our active class¬ 
mates. How about sharing them 
with us? I look forward to hearing 
from you. 



Lew Robins 

1221 Stratfield Rd. 
Fairfield, CT 06825 


lewrobins@aol.com 


Manny Elkind: Manny is mar¬ 
ried to Tobey, they have three 
children and live in Sharon, 

Mass. Manny worked for 
Polaroid for 30 years, where he 
managed high tech manufactur¬ 
ing and development groups. He 
became fascinated with trying to 
figure out ways of leveraging 
more effective operations in 
order to produce greater employ¬ 
ee satisfaction. For example, he 
tried to determine ways of teach¬ 
ing executives to delegate some 
authority so that lower level peo¬ 
ple in an organization are 
empowered to make decisions. 

Manny now is president of a 
consulting company, Mindtech. 
His clients include a range of cor¬ 
porations, education systems, 
government agencies and non¬ 
profit organizations. He has been 
on the faculty of the Columbia 
Senior Executive Program since 
1992. Executives from around the 
world attend his four-week class 
to learn how to think flexibly. 
When I talked to Manny by 
phone, he told me that he 
believes, "Values and beliefs 
drive feelings and behaviors, and 
behaviors drive results." He also 
feels that most people spend a 
great deal of time trying to 
change behavior and don't spend 
enough time concentrating on 
discovering their personal values. 
Simply stated, Manny believes, 


"People will get motivated and 
committed to achieving the goals 
of the organization when they 
believe that their personal values 
will get satisfied in the process. 

So it's in the leader's best inter¬ 
ests and his or her responsibility 
to provide ways to get his or her 
employee's values satisfied as 
well as his or her own." 

George Cuttita: Sad to report, 
George passed away on Septem¬ 
ber 26. He is survived by his 
wife of 50 years, Jean, six chil¬ 
dren and 11 grandchildren. 
George graduated from the 
Albany Medical Center in 1958 
and practiced general medicine 
in Germantown, Hudson and 
Rhinebeck, N.Y. until 1963 when 
he returned to Albany Medical 
Center to earn his advanced 
degree in psychiatry in 1965. 

George practiced general psy¬ 
chiatry until retiring in 1992. Dur¬ 
ing his long career, he was a med¬ 
ical and psychiatric consultant for 
the Albany Police court, the 
Albany County Welfare Depart¬ 
ment and the Cobb Memorial 
School. George was the medical 
director for the Albany County 
Jail, the Albany County Nursing 
Home, the Albany County Alco¬ 
holic Clinic, the Ann Lee Home, 
the Troy Learning Disability Clinic 
and for St. Coleman's Home. 

In his father's obituary, George 
Jr. wrote, "So it is with tremen¬ 
dous love and respect that we lay 
to rest, with our sincere thanks 
and admiration, a man whose 
legacy and memory will continue 
to live." I'm sure that the Class of 
1953 joins George Jr. in saying 
goodbye to our wonderful friend 
and delightful classmate. 

Allan Jackman: Stanley Schac- 
ter '51, TEP historian, wrote to 
say that in February, Ajax was off 
to Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos and 
Thailand on a three-week fact¬ 
finding tour. Maybe we could ask 
Ajax to describe the tour at our 
55th reunion! 

Jules Ross: Stanley also wrote 
that this month, Jules and Carole 
will attend the graduation of their 
son, David, from Georgetown 
Law School. Great going, Jules, 
Carole and David! 



Howard Falberg 

13710 Paseo Bonita 
Poway, CA 92064 


westmontgr@aol.com 


There is something about maturi¬ 
ty (aka getting a lot older) that 
invites nostalgia and reconnect¬ 
ing. Paul Schulman is a case in 
point. Paul and Susan have been 
married for 40 years and are 
blessed with two children and 
four grandchildren. Paul prac¬ 


ticed medicine for 34 years and 
lived in Westport, Conn., special¬ 
izing in hematology and oncolo¬ 
gy. He and his family have been 
world travelers. For the past 15 
years, they have had a home in 
Marbella, Spain, and for the past 
10 years have divided their time 
between Marbella and Westport. 
More than a year ago they relo¬ 
cated to Charleston, S.C., so now 
the division of time is between 
Spain and South Carolina. Paul 
has his health (plays tennis four 
or five times a week) and his hair. 
We hope he will be able to join us 
at upcoming reunions. 

Ed Cowan had a mini-reunion 
with Clay Black and Herb Hager- 
ty and their respective wives at 
Herb's home. Ed reports that the 
food was extraordinary and the 
Irish Whiskey was superb. The 
Hagerty family recently spent a 
holiday in St. Lucia and enjoyed 
the Caribbean. Harkening back to 
days of old, Ed reports that Clay's 
hair, although a wee bit thinner 
than it was on Morningside (wel¬ 
come to the club), still shows a 
good deal of red. 

The Alumni Office reported 
that Ed Lehman passed away in 
Los Angeles on August 14.1 
remember him having a great 
sense of humor and being one 
heck of a basketball player. 

We are also living through a 
time when spouses and other dear 
ones pass on. I am deeply sorry to 
report that Carol, my wife of 48 
years, lost the battle with cancer. 

Please live well, enjoy life with 
family and friends and keep in 
touch. 
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F®| Gerald Sherwin 

Uj 181 E. 73rd St., Apt. 6A 
■i New York, NY 10021 


The John Jay Awards Dinner was 
held March 2 at the Plaza Hotel 
before a packed house. This was 
the last time the event will be held 
in the prestigious venue — the 
hotel was sold to a private group 
that will renovate much of it into 
condominiums, doing away with 
the Grand Ballroom. Where will 
next year's John Jay Dinner be 
held? Stay tuned. 

Following on the heels of this 
black-tie affair, the College took its 
show on the road to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, where Dean 
Austin Quigley hosted College 
Days on March 12 and 13. The 
highlights of these events were 
lectures by some of Columbia's 
esteemed faculty. Quigley will be 
celebrating his 10-year anniver¬ 
sary as Dean of the College this 
fall. (See how fast the time goes?) 
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Spreading the good word 
about Columbia to environs out¬ 
side of New York has become a 
major project for the Alumni 
Office. Chicago-area alums are 
putting together a club there, 
which should be good news for 
Stu Perlman (who practices law 
in Chicago and lives in Skokie) 
and Gerry Tikoff (retired chief of 
staff at Edward J. Hines V.A. 
Hospital in Hines, Ill.). 

Our landmark saloon. The 
West End, was closed for a cou¬ 
ple of days earlier this year — 
padlocked, if you will — for sell¬ 
ing alcohol to a minor. An under¬ 
cover operation helped gather 
the evidence. Good news, how¬ 
ever! The place was reopened 
after a brief court appearance. 
Under-age drinking near our 
alma mater — unthinkable! 

Class Day is Tuesday, May 17. 
As part of this ceremony, class¬ 
mates are invited to march at the 
Class of '05's graduation and 
give out class pins to this illustri¬ 
ous group. It will be a memo¬ 
rable event. We will be seeing 
some members of our "Grandfa¬ 
ther Class" at our 50th in early 
June, as well. 

The list of attendees for our 
highly anticipated reunion is 
growing larger as you read this 
column. Our famed theater critic, 
Martin Gottfried, is looking for¬ 
ward to coming back to campus, 
as is Jeff Broido from La Jolla, 
Calif. Martin's 12th book, Arthur 
Miller: His Life and His Work, was 
published last year in America 
and England. Martin will be in 
Paris later this year for the book's 
French translation release. Ben 
Kaplan, who lives in midtown 
Manhattan, was visited recently 
by Jerry Catuzzi, who came north 
from Florida. It looks like we'll 
see both of these gentlemen at 
some point during reunion. 

Other attendees will be Bob 
Sparrow (living and practicing 
law in Queens), Steve Rabin 
(doing the same in Manhattan), 
outstanding oarsman Terry Dore- 
mus (New Jersey) and Harvey 
Solomon (Colorado). Harvey will 
be spending a few days touring 
New York City after the 50th. 
We've also received a positive 
response from Fred Spengler, 
retired from the Air Force. Fred 
was teaching at Virginia Tech in 
Blacksburg, Va. Jack Armstrong 
has been doing a lot of traveling 
lately and has confirmed his place 
on campus for reunion. 

Classmates are reaching out to 
other classmates to get them to 
attend reunion. Alan Pasternak 
(Lafayette, Calif.) will make such 
an effort to reach Colin Claren¬ 
don to come to Morningside 
Heights from Como, Miss. Span¬ 


ning the Atlantic Ocean to Ger¬ 
many, Dick Kuhn has succeeded 
in snaring George Bahamonde to 
come to the 50th. It's been quite a 
while, George. Dick is also work¬ 
ing on Warren Cohen. Warren, 
recently up north to attend a con¬ 
ference in Princeton, is a profes¬ 
sor at the University of Maryland 
Baltimore County. 

Ross Grumet informs us that 
the Atlanta College Day was can¬ 
celed due to a rare ice storm. Ross 
enjoys his psychiatry practice, 
mixed with some research. What 
does he do to reduce stress? He 
and Gerry Meyerhoff (New Jer¬ 
sey) go bass fishing and best of 
all, attend spring training in Flori¬ 
da. They'll tell us more shortly. 

We received "regrets" from 
Donald Kuspit, good friend of 
Anthony Viscusi, who will not be 
able to attend reunion. Donald will 
be lecturing in Barcelona at the 
time. Maybe next time (in 2010)? 

Bob Pearlman (also '55E) led a 
Northern New Jersey alumni 
group to the Columbia-Brown 
basketball game a few months 
ago. A good time was had by all 
until the final 10 seconds of play. 
Where are Ron McPhee and John 
Naley when you need them? 
Harold Kushner delivered the 
keynote speech on the opening 
night of the ceremonies, which 
marked the 10th anniversary of 
the bombing of the Federal Build¬ 
ing in Oklahoma City. In addition, 
Harold met with the bereaved 
families and gave a three-hour 
workshop for clergy and thera¬ 
pists. Quite an honor, indeed. 

Reunion plans are all set, as 
you will see and experience in 
the next few weeks. Your com¬ 
mittee has put together a great 
series of events. The weekend 
kicks off with a cocktail party 
hosted by Roland Plottel. On 
Friday evening, we'll be gather¬ 
ing at the New York Water Club 
for dinner. On Saturday, there 
will be plenty to keep you busy: 
campus and Manhattanville 
tours, lunch at Casa Italiana, a 
chance to hear about the Class of 
2005's experiences and more. 
We'll celebrate together on Satur¬ 
day evening with a class dinner 
in Low Library. 

The Class Fund Committee 
(Jim Berick, Bob Brown, Alfred 
Gollomp, Larry Balfus, Don 
Laufer, Lew Mendelson and your 
incisive columnist) has been 
working tirelessly to achieve the 
class' dollar and participation 
goals. It looks like we have bro¬ 
ken all records and set the bar at 
the highest level for a 50th 
reunion class, thanks to all of you. 

In addition, some noteworthy 
'55ers who made contributions in 
planning the reunion include 


Stan Blumberg, Bill Epstein, 
Allen Hyman, Ezra Levin, Nick 
Moore, Gordon Silverman, 
Anthony Viscusi and of course, 
Stewart Kaback. 

Fearless and adventurous class¬ 
mates. The big 5-0 is less than a 
month away. Columbia is waiting 
for you. You guys continue to be 
the best in every way possible. 

Love to all! Everywhere! 


56 


Alan N. Miller 

257 Central Park West, 
Apt. 9D 

New York, NY 10024 


oldocal@aol.com 


I spent the weekend of February 
4-5 watching Columbia basket¬ 
ball with great anticipation, but a 
letdown. Friday night's Yale 
game was sold out for two 
brother head coaches [Colum¬ 
bia's Joe Jones and Yale's James 
Jones] and great Columbia 
enthusiasm I haven't seen for 
years was evident. This game, 
however, started our downhill 
slide. Our coach is dynamic but 
has only one year of recruitment 
under his belt. Basketball will 
get better at Columbia. 

Saturday night was fun, not 
for the basketball against Brown, 
but because of our "grandfather 
class" get-together with the Class 
of 2006 an hour before in the Lou 
Gehrig Lounge. Our class started 
this 50-year-gap interaction two 
years ago. We had great atten¬ 


devices. Ronald holds more than 
25 U.S. and foreign patents, and 
three of his inventions have been 
marketed successfully. Ronald 
and his wife, Donna, have been 
married for 47 years. He has four 
children and nine grandchildren, 
"all of which I am extraordinarily 
proud." 

Reunion planning for the Big 
50 is moving along. The next 
meeting will be at Ed Botwinick's 
new digs. The next job is to set up 
committees to plan the Thursday- 
Sunday events for reunion, sched¬ 
uled for the second weekend of 
June 2006. Steve Easton and 
Lenny Wolfe cannot attend the 
meeting but are anxious to help. 
Larry Gitten will try to make it, if 
his treatment schedule allows. 

Phil Liebson is rounding up 
Chicago-area classmates. 

We are looking for classmates in 
other areas to activate themselves 
and others. We want to compile a 
list of who is planning to attend 
the 50th to distribute to the rest of 
the class, so please let us know 
your plans. We need your help 
and your input. 

Many of you have been read¬ 
ing about the MEALAC affair. 
President Lee C. Bollinger 
appointed an ad-hoc committee 
to listen to and investigate com¬ 
plaints from students who felt 
they had been intimidated by 
faculty. One way or another, this 
controversy must be laid to rest, 
as it is harmful to the Columbia 
we love. 


Dr. Ronald Spinello ’56 is retired from dentistry and 
spends his time inventing dental devices. He holds more 
than 25 patents. 


dance at this event, including 
wives and significant others. 
Representation from our class 
included Bob Siroty and Marge, 
Maurice Klein and Judy, Steve 
Easton and Elke, Phil Liebson 
and Carole (the only Brown root¬ 
er), Danny Link and Elinor, Dan 
Freeman, Ronald Kapon, Arthur 
Frank (whose athletic photos 
hang on the lounge's wall), and 
Wendy and I. Beth Katz '06, v.p. 
of her class, was there with other 
cheerleaders as well as several 
halftime dancers and classmates. 
From the Alumni Office were 
Susan Murray and Katie Con¬ 
way '02, who helped arrange the 
event. A great time was had by 
all, and Beth and I have been 
corresponding via e-mail. We 
look forward to more events. Do 
other guys want to participate? 
In what events? 

Dr. Ronald Spinello of York, 
Pa., is retired from dentistry and 
spends his time inventing dental 


Let us get to work on the 50th 
— it only comes once. Please tell 
us who is coming so we can com¬ 
pile a list. Let me hear from peo¬ 
ple who want to be area repre¬ 
sentatives. Let me hear from the 
all-important women in your 
lives as to what activities they 
would prefer and who would 
want to form a parallel women's 
reunion committee. We have 
decided that we can have simul¬ 
taneous events going on Satur¬ 
day between breakfast and lunch 
and between lunch and dinner, 
so you can choose what activity 
interests you. 

As always, here is wishing you 
health, happiness, wealth, fun in 
life, responsive children and sen¬ 
sational grandchildren and hop¬ 
ing to see you all at the 50th. 
Please keep in touch with me: 
212-712-2369, fax 212-875-0965, 
oldocal@aol.com (but identify 
yourself as a Columbia classmate 
or you get deleted). 
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7322 Rockford Dr. 
Falls Church, VA 
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hdlleditor@aol.com 


Marty Fisher: "I went to the Soci¬ 
ety of Columbia Graduates cock¬ 
tail party on February 1 at the 
Columbia Club. The new athletic 
director, M. Dianne Murphy, 
spoke and so did Eric Furda, v.p. 
of University Alumni Relations. 
Although I knew few people 
there, it was an interesting session. 

"The Class of 1957 met 2007 at 
Sandra and Ed Weinstein's home 
on the evening of February 3. 
Attendees were Marty Fisher, 
Alvin Kass, Kathy and Dave 
Kinne, Bob Klipstein, George 
Lutz, Carlos Munoz, and Dianne 
and Paul Zola. The Alumni 
Office was represented by Dean 
of Alumni Affairs and Develop¬ 
ment Derek Wittner '65, Execu¬ 
tive Director of Alumni Affairs 
Ken Catandella and Columbia 
College Fund Assistant Director 
Vanessa Rosado, who arranged 
the get-together. Kathryn Wittner, 
associate dean of student affairs, 
also attended and photographed 
the event. 

"The students from New Jersey, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich., California, 
Destin, Fla., Plainview, N.Y., 
Philadelphia, central Pennsylva¬ 
nia and Baltimore (among other 
home locations) were extremely 
patient and seemed to enjoy all of 
the war stories that were related 
that night. It was a gemutlich 
meeting of diverse generations. 
Our thanks go to the Weinsteins 
for their impeccable hospitality. 

"Dave Chait, president of '07, 
wrote to Ed: 'As we were walking 
back across 57th Street after the 
reception, numerous students 
kept saying that they hoped to 
hold similar events for the Class 
of 2057. These are wonderful 
experiences that couldn't happen 
if not for your constant generosity.' 
Ed replied: 'For now, keep absorb¬ 
ing (but I hope not unquestion- 
ingly) the education provided by 
Columbia, both inside and out¬ 
side the classroom, and enjoy 
those wonderful undergraduate 
years, which you will treasure in 
years to come.'" 

Ed Weinstein shares more 
news: "We held the class lun¬ 
cheon on January 11 at the Uni¬ 
versity Club in NYC. Attending 
were Neil McLellan, Bob Klip¬ 
stein, A1 Anton, Marty Fisher, 

Sal Franchino, Paul Zola, Art 
Meyerson, Dave Kinne, Art 
Bernstein, Steve Ronai, Ted 
Dwyer, John Wellington and me. 
Discussion ranged from the diffi¬ 
culties CU is having with the 
Middle East and Asian Languages 


and Cultures Department, to Sal's 
jazz clarinet and saxophone inter¬ 
ests, to Steve and Ted's recollec¬ 
tions of basketball spanning 20 
years at Columbia (from Jack 
Molinas '53 to Jim McMillian '70) 
to other interesting and diverse 
subjects. 

"We enjoyed the food, ambi¬ 
ence and, most of all, each others' 
company. The luncheons are held 
on the second Tuesday, bimonthly. 
We invite all those in the NYC 
metro area to join us and those 
visiting to contact Marty to see if 
your trip coincides with one of 
our luncheons (you might even 
want to plan a trip to NYC 
around one of our dates!)." 

Steve Ronai retired from 
Murtha Cullina in New Haven, 
but still works with the firm in 
healthcare law and marketing of 
legal services. Saul Cohen 
announced his retirement from 
Proskauer Rose. He is enjoying the 
free time he has earned after a full 
life as one of the most respected 
U.S. securities lawyers. He is now 
a "house dad" for daughter Lilly 
Eve. He and I had lunch recently 
to commemorate the occasion. Ed 
Weinstein and Carlos Munoz had 
David Chait '07 and Nishant Dixit 
'07 as their guests at the John Jay 
Award Dinner on March 2. 


Robert Hartman. Bob is a v.p. at 
Cyoptics in Allentown, Pa. Monica 
is retired but works with special ed 
students. They live in Warren, N.J. 

Diane and Asher Rubin's 
daughter, Shaina, gained early 
admission to the Class of '09, 
where she will join her brother, 
Jacob '06. Diane and Asher note, 
"The College has graciously 
agreed to accept full tuition for 
them. This has retarded Asher's 
efforts to play more golf." 

We regret to report the death 
of Jim Curry on January 18 in 
Andover, Mass. Jim earned his 
Ph.D. at Cornell and then became 
a classics professor, first at Yale 
and then at the University of 
Pittsburgh. Our condolences to 
his family. 

Dick Gatti likes to check in 
every 47 years or so. Dick is a dis¬ 
tinguished professor at the UCLA 
School of Medicine, where he 
does molecular biology research 
on an inherited neurogenerative 
disease of children called "ataxia- 
telangiectasia" and was responsi¬ 
ble for finding the location of the 
gene where the disease arises and 
cloning the gene. Dick founded 
the Molecular Diagnostics DNA 
testing laboratory at UCLA Med¬ 
ical Center and for 20 years has 
been scientific director of the A-T 


Mort Halperin ’58’s book, The Democracy Advantage, 

concludes that poor countries that turn to democracy are 
more likely to develop economically than their authoritarian 
counterparts. 


David wrote another note to 
Ed: "Thank you so much for 
inviting Nishant and me to the 
John Jay Awards Dinner. ... I felt 
that the tone of the evening fur¬ 
ther strengthened the notion of 
community at Columbia that you 
and your fellow members of CC 
'57 have been working so hard to 
instill in our class. I left with the 
same feeling tonight that I had 
leaving the reception at your 
house last month — I only hope 
that in 50 years I can attend such 
a dinner and give back to the 
University." 


Barry Dickman 
24 Bergen St. 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 
bdesqlaw@aol.com 

Congratulations to Ernie Brod on 
his marriage to Ruthie Keller. 
Ernie is the CEO of Citigate Glob¬ 
al Intelligence & Security and 
Ruthie operates First Friends Pre- 
School in Manhattan. 

Monica and Bob Hartman are 
proud grandparents of Darron 


Medical Research Foundation. 
Another impressive achievement 
was performing the first bone 
marrow transplant in 1968; the 
patient is alive and healthy today. 
Dick lives in Sherman Oaks, has 
five children, plays classical and 
jazz piano and plans "to buy a 
canoe to get to work unless it 
stops raining soon!" 

The latest book by Mort 
Halperin, The Democracy Advan¬ 
tage, concludes that poor countries 
that turn to democracy are more 
likely to develop economically than 
their authoritarian counterparts. 

In January, on the coldest night 
of the year, about 30 first-years 
from the Class of 2008 joined a 
group of our classmates in Hamil¬ 
ton Hall to hear a panel discussion 
on "Columbia Then and Now." 

The panel members and their top¬ 
ics were Barry Dickman (profiles 
of the student bodies in 1954 and 
2005); Ernie Brod ( Spectator then 
and now); Peter Gruenberger 
(evolution of the Core Curricu¬ 
lum); and our own version of 
Robin Williams, Joe Dorinson 
(campus life), doing his best Jim 
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Shenton '49 impression as his com¬ 
ments morphed into a review of 
changing political and cultural atti¬ 
tudes during the last half-century. 

Judging from the lively audi¬ 
ence participation, both classes 
enjoyed the session, although 
there was general disbelief: by the 
students that life could have exist¬ 
ed without cell phones and com¬ 
puters, and by our classmates that 
we had survived (and even 
thrived) under such primitive 
conditions. 

Those attending included Tom 
Ettinger, Charlie Feuer, Mike 
Geiger, Warren Kimball, Joe 
Klein, Ralph Lowenbach, 

Howard Orlin, Shelly Raab, Art 
Siegel, Ted Story and Eli Wein¬ 
berg. We hope to see even more of 
you at future "bridging" events. 

The Class Lunch is held on the 
second Wednesday of every month 
in the Grill Room of the Prince¬ 
ton/Columbia Club, 15 W. 43rd St. 
($31 per person). E-mail Art Radin 
if you plan to attend, up to the day 
before: aradin@radinglass.com. 


Bennett Miller 

7805 Fox Gate Ct. 
Bethesda, MD 20817 
miller_bennett@yahoo.com 

Murray Epstein is a professor of 
medicine at the University of 
Miami School of Medicine. He 
attended P&S and trained in 
nephrology at Peter Bent Brigham/ 
Harvard. In addition to an active 
research program, Murray has 
written or edited seven medical 
texts, the most prominent being 
The Kidney in Liver Disease (four 
editions) and Calcium Antagonists 
in Clinical Medicine, now in its 
third edition. 

He and his wife, Nina, have 
three children who maintain the 
Columbia tradition: David '01, 
Susanna '03 and Jonathan '07. 
(Correspondent's note: I certainly 
would call that a tradition!) 

Jerome Charyn has been 
named distinguished professor of 
film studies at the American Uni¬ 
versity of Paris. His latest book. 
Savage Shorthand: The Life and 
Death of Isaac Babel, will be pub¬ 
lished by Random House in the 
fall. In March, France Television 
aired a full-length documentary 
about him and Paris. I am sorry I 
missed it. Jerry, tell us how we 
can get a copy. 

Ed Elson pens this semi-seri¬ 
ous, semi-humorous note: "When 
I arrived at Columbia in 1959,1 
promptly fell in love with Jim 
Levy's future wife, Valerie, then a 
high school senior at the School of 
Performing Arts. If you, dear 
reader, detect that that was also 
the first in a string of setbacks that 
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would have destroyed a more 
persevering person, you would be 
right. But along with the few false 
starts, I did have some successes. 

"I became a hospital-based and 
academic pathologist at UC San 
Diego, where I met and married 
Hannah Friedman, a biology pro¬ 
fessor with a Ph.D. from M.I.T. and 
two years of post-doctoral work 
with Frances Crick at Cambridge. 
Following the birth of two daugh¬ 
ters, my wife's background in bio¬ 
physics and cell biology resurrect¬ 
ed an old desire on my part to look 
more fundamentally at basic biolo¬ 
gy than the practice of medicine or 
even pathology allows. I seem to 
have a restless mind, although my 
friends say the word 'restless' in 
such a way that it sounds like 'dis¬ 
ordered.' Maybe, a little. 

"After 15 years of pathology, I 
shifted careers and took a position 
as director of a government pro¬ 
gram studying the effects of non¬ 
ionizing radiation on biological 
systems. This included the effects 
of radiofrequency, microwave (cell 
phone) and very low frequency 
transmissions. As any good 
bureaucrat knows, the kind of 
work I was doing required some 
interaction with the public, usual¬ 
ly in the form of answering letters 
from concerned citizens, such as 
the citizens of San Quentin and 
Sing Sing, who wanted me to help 
stop the government from manip¬ 
ulating their minds with our radio 
frequency emissions. 

"In my last professional incar¬ 
nation, I worked for the VA 
Anywa and DoD investigating the 
causes of Gulf War Syndrome. 

This required some proficiency in 
pharmacology and epidemiology. 
Although interesting, this work 
became too political for me. I am 
semi-retired, pursuing an interest 
in cellular interactions with elec¬ 
tro-magnetic fields at the Univer¬ 
sity of Maryland, College Park. 
There are very interesting effects 
on cell metabolism and prolifera¬ 
tion, but with no clear extrapola¬ 
tion to any health hazard. (Corre¬ 
spondent's note: That's good to 
hear, what with all we have been 
learning, or not learning, about 
cell phones.) Regards to all my 
old friends." 

Two days in the life of Simeon 
David go something like this "... 
returned from Florida on March 1 
after moving back into our apart¬ 
ment on Sanibel Island, which 
was damaged in the hurricane 
last summer. It still is not rentable. 
I am largely retired as a practicing 
pediatrician but do medical legal 
work, mainly on child abuse 
cases. Living in Manhattan is 
great at this stage of our lives. 

[One day], I went to Brooklyn to 
baby-sit for my 13-month-old 


granddaughter so my daughter 
could work After that, I took the 
train to the Museum of Natural 
History to get tickets for a future 
lecture. That night, Pat and I went 
to a show at Playwrights Horizon. 
[The next day], I went to grand 
rounds at Roosevelt Hospital and 
then spoke to a lawyer about a 
case we are working on. I then 
played tennis at Baker Field, 
which has excellent new courts. 
[The] next week, I [was to play] 
with Jay Neugeboren. In the 
afternoon, Pat and I went to the 
Diane Arbus show at the Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Art. In the 
evening, we went to an Off- 
Broadway show at the Vineyard 
theatre." (Correspondent's note: 
That's more than I have done in 
the past two months!) 

We heard from a classmate in 
South Fallsburg, N.Y., a place of 
special meaning for me because 
my beloved grandmother would 


the crossing in January was yet 
more poignant; it was his first solo 
experience abroad since under¬ 
graduate days when he met his 
late wife, Reina, in France and the 
two became inseparable. "I tried 
something drastic and it worked," 
Bill advises. "I flew to Japan for a 
two-week vacation. It took 24 
hours door-to-door and there was 
a 14-hour time change. It was 
cold, in the low 30s most days, but 
I walked five to six miles a day, 
sightseeing in Kyoto and Tokyo. 
Not knowing the language, I still 
rode the buses, trains and sub¬ 
ways, ate in restaurants where no 
one else spoke English and visited 
the temples, castles and palaces." 

Travel by subway is itself an 
intense physical and spiritual 
passage. A uniquely urban 
device, the subway has a dual 
function: Its primary purpose is 
physical, to transport people effi¬ 
ciently; its more subtle objective 


Victor Chang ’6o recently returned from Beijing, where he 
had been teaching macroeconomics to graduate students. 


go there each summer, and each 
grandchild got a week or two with 
her. She was a gentle, kind soul, 
and I still think about her frequent¬ 
ly. Wow, where did that come 
from? Anyway, in South Fallsburg, 
the Catskills, Don Brown "does 
volunteer work in the kitchen at 
the Siddha Yoga Foundation, 
writes and meditates at home and 
at the new Meditation Hall in 
town." His son, Saul '85, lives in 
Brooklyn with his wife, Deborah, 
and Don's grandson, Daniel (6). 


REUNION JUNE 2-5 

Robert A. Machleder 

330 Madison Ave., 39th FI. 
New York, NY 10017 
rmachleder@aol.com 

Reunion is almost upon us. I look 
forward to seeing as many of you 
as possible on June 2-5. It should 
be a memorable weekend. 

Our reunion committee, includ¬ 
ing Bob Berne, Larry Rubinstein, 
Gary Hershdorfer, Tom Hamil¬ 
ton, Art Delmhorst, David 
Palmer and Richard Friedlander, 
have put together a great sched¬ 
ule. Friday night begins with din¬ 
ner at our old haunt, V&T. Satur¬ 
day includes a lecture by Tom, a 
tour of the Dahesh Museum with 
David and dinner with an amaz¬ 
ing view of Manhattan from the 
top of the School of International 
and Public Affairs. 

A flight from the East Coast to 
the Far East always is an intense 
passage and can be a spiritual pas¬ 
sage, as well. For Bill Tanenbaum, 


is behavioral, to condition people 
to urban life by removing them 
from all normal landmarks, 
pressing them together with 
strangers from every station in 
life obliging each to reexamine 
preconceptions about personal 
space and instilling even in the 
most self-possessed a profound 
sense of humility. Bill, on one of 
his subway rides in Japan during 
the month of the Sumo champi¬ 
onships, had an ultimate subway 
experience, finding himself 
betwixt two Sumo wrestlers. 

Many were the kindnesses Bill 
encountered. Among the most 
touching was when "a waitress 
ran into the freezing street to 
return a 1000 yen ($10) note that 
had stuck to another note I had 
given her to pay my bill." 

Although the acute pain of 
Bill's loss persists ("I still feel 
empty without Reina," he says), 
the vacation in Japan was a mile¬ 
stone. "I learned how to handle 
doing things alone, to wander and 
to enjoy it." Bill is looking forward 
to revisiting Japan and possibly 
traveling to China next year. More 
immediately, he will attend the 
reunion "or parts thereof." 

"The pretty good American 
novel," as Sidney Hart modestly 
describes it, has emerged from his 
pen after 15 years of drafting and 
revising. Summer Accommodations 
is a coming-of-age story set in the 
resort hotel area of the Catskills in 
1956. Sidney and many another 
college students during that time 
paid their tuition and defrayed 
other expenses waiting tables 
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three meals a day, seven days a 
week, from late June until Labor 
Day weekend. Sidney selected 
1956 "for many reasons, but per¬ 
haps one of the most important is 
the fact that Elvis had seven gold 
records that year, the first drum¬ 
beats of things to come after Ike's 
second term." 

The book, populated by 18- 
year-olds with raging hormones, 
promises "lots of romances and 
intrigues." But the fantasies and 
frolics of undergraduates are not 
the only draw. "Judge Crater," 
Sidney adds, "the most famous 
disappeared person before Jimmy 
Hoffa, turns up in the story, and 
the reader is confronted with the 
question of whether his body is 
buried in an old well or he is liv¬ 
ing across the lake from the 
hotel." Summer Accommodations 
is available at Atlasbooks.com, 
Amazon.com and barnesand 
noble.com. Sidney will be at 
reunion in June, and with pen in 
hand will be happy to autograph 
copies of his book. 

Victor Chang, who had recent¬ 
ly returned from Beijing, where he 
had been teaching macroeconom¬ 
ics to graduate students, graced 
the First Thursday class lunch in 
January. A longtime New Jersey 
resident, Victor, now retired, 
resides in the San Francisco area. 
His plans included travel to 
Africa. A First Thursday lunch 
also attracted Steve Solender, 
who, while retired, consults on 
the development of a museum of 
Jewish life in Poland. 

Michael Hein's daughter, 
Rebecca, is in her second year as 
steward of the Good Life Center 
in Harborside, Maine, the origi¬ 
nal home of Scott and Helen 
Nearing. Rebecca welcomes all 


Submit Your 
Photo! 

CCT is happy to run high- 
quality photos of alumni 
gatherings, weddings and so 
forth. Photos may be print or 
digital (minimum 300 dpi jpg). 
Please include the name of 
the event, date, location 
and full names and class 
years of everyone pictured, 
as well as a photographer 
credit, if appropriate. 
Send photo and caption infor¬ 
mation to Class Notes Editor, 
Columbia College Today, 475 
Riverside Dr., Ste 917, New 
York, NY 10115-0998 or 
cct@columbia.edu. 
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who would like to learn about 
sustainable, organic farming. 
Mike advises that Rebecca has 
been living entirely on the foods 
she has grown. 

David Kirk brings his years of 
expertise on transportation issues 
to the engineering and architec¬ 
tural firm of Carter-Burgess. 

David recently joined Carter- 
Burgess as the project controls 
manager for the World Trade Cen¬ 
ter PATH program. 

Len Berkman steadfastly resists 
retirement and enjoys his role as 
the Anne Hesseltine Hoyt Profes¬ 
sor of Theatre at Smith College 
and developing of new plays. 
During 2004, Len helped nurture 
playwrights and their newest 
plays at NY Stage & Film Compa¬ 
ny, the Mark Taper Forum in Los 
Angeles, the Voice & Vision 
women's theater company in New 
York, the Provincetown Theatre 
Festival and elsewhere. Len 
authored several articles on the¬ 
ater and poetry and worked on a 
redraft of his latest full-length 
play. Oh The Undoing. 

Len and his wife, Joyce, take 
pride in the accomplishments of 
their sons, Jeremy and Zak. Jere¬ 
my is the Vancouver Opera Sym¬ 
phony's principal trombonist, 
the co-artistic director of the 
nationally successful chamber 
group. Turning Point Ensemble 
and a performer with the inter¬ 
nationally respected experimen¬ 
tal Peggy Lee Band. Jeremy is 
the father of 14-year-old Aug- 
win. Zak's New York City the¬ 
atre company. Epic Theater Cen¬ 
ter, had a hit production last 
spring with Kate Fodor's Hannah 
and Martin. Zak and his actress 
wife, Teri Lamm, were expecting. 

Ivan Vamos, although retired 
since 1993 as deputy commission¬ 
er for planning and development 
of the New York State Parks, 
Recreation & Historic Preserva¬ 
tion Commission, designs and 
plan parks, waterway routes, 
trails and pedestrian- and bike- 
friendly transportation systems as 
a consultant and as a volunteer. 
Ivan's time and energies have 
now been redirected. He ended 35 
years as a weekend ski patroller, 
"so my wife and I can choose not 
to ski in sub-zero temperatures 
and on ice." He has also found 
that "devoting whole days to play 
with a grandchild is fun" and that 
"we now can travel to places that 
require a longer time to see. It 
took a while," Ivan concludes, 
"but we are learning the concept 
of an active retirement." 

Ivan occasionally picks up 
Herb London's conservative com¬ 
mentary on the local NPR station 
whereupon he instantaneously 
addresses passionate rebuttals to 


his radio. He hopes these have 
gotten through. Herb, have you 
been listening? 

Steve Scheiber has been execu¬ 
tive v.p. of the American Board of 
Psychiatry and Neurology for 20 
years. In addition, he engages in 
limited private psychiatric prac¬ 
tice and teaches at Northwestern 
Medical School and at the Med¬ 
ical College of Wisconsin in Mil¬ 
waukee. In his liaison work with 
major psychiatric and neurologi¬ 
cal organizations, Steve racks up 
frequent flyer miles, traveling up 
to 170 days a year. For recreation, 
Steve travels. "Principally cruises 
these last two years," he clarifies. 
Steve and Mickie celebrated their 
38th anniversary. They enjoy 
spending time with their two chil¬ 
dren and three granddaughters. 

Reflecting on the passage of the 
Year of the Monkey and the onset 
of the Year of the Rooster, Paul 
Nagano gave thanks for a produc¬ 
tive year; for his travels to Hawaii 
and Bali; his stays in Boston with 
excursions to Cape Cod and New 
York, taking in exhibitions, the¬ 
ater; opera and concerts; produc¬ 
ing several watercolors and draw¬ 
ings; securing several private 
commissions and completing sev¬ 
eral sales of his work. In the fall, 
Paul submitted a six-inch by four- 
inch miniature, Buddha of the Lotus 
Pond, in a competition sponsored 
by the Tokai University Shizuoka 
Junior College and the Hawaii 
Tokai International College "to 
strengthen the friendship between 
the people of Japan and Hawaii by 
encouraging exchanges through 
works of art." In November, Paul 
was notified that his submission 
was awarded the grand prize. 

A retrospective of Paul's work 
will be mounted in Jakarta from 
September 1-14 at the Center for 
Strategic and International Stud¬ 
ies. Many of the works in the 
exhibit, titled "Two Decades: 
Nagano Watercolors of Bali," will 
be on loan from Indonesian col¬ 
lections and will cover 20 years of 
painting in Bali, which Paul 
describes as "the island of my 
inspiration and happiness." One 
section will be devoted to his 
more recent SymBAList watercol¬ 
ors and other works. 

Here is a correction to the Jan¬ 
uary Class Notes, where I mis¬ 
spoke when I placed Tom Hamil¬ 
ton at NASA when he worked on 
the Apollo Project. In fact, Tom 
was working for Grumman Air¬ 
craft, which had the contract for 
the project's lunar landing mod¬ 
ule (the LEM). Grumman, look¬ 
ing for additional work, took 
interest in Tom's proposal for a 
mission to a near-Earth asteroid. 
Interestingly, Tom indicates that 
in 1964, the time of Apollo, fewer 


than a dozen near-earth asteroids 
were known, and the intervals 
between approaches to earth 
averaged about five years. Now, 
more than 300 such asteroids are 
known, and a few come within 
range every year. 

I look forward to seeing you 
during reunion weekend. Bring 
your stories for inclusion in future 
Class Notes. 


Michael Hausig 

19418 Encino Summit 
San Antonio, TX 78259 


mhausig@yahoo.com 


Robert L. Trelstad M.D. has spent 
the past 24 years at the Robert 
Wood Johnson Medical School 
(RWJMS) in New Brunswick/Pis- 
cataway, N.J., part of the expand¬ 
ing University of Medicine and 
Dentistry of New Jersey. Bob 
received his M.D. from Harvard 
in 1966 along with other members 
of CC'61 who attended HMS that 
year, including Sam Strober, Max 
Cohen, Bob Kane, Bob Bernstein, 
Ira Black, Jeff Riker and Joe 
Lane. In 1981, Bob moved from 
Harvard to New Jersey to be chair 
of pathology and laboratory med¬ 
icine, a position that he held for 
17 years. In 1998, he became act¬ 
ing director of the Child Health 
Institute of New Jersey, a $72 mil¬ 
lion facility that will open this 
year for the investigation of basic 
mechanisms in embryonic devel¬ 
opment. CHI is down the street 
from the future site of a venture, 
led for the medical school by Ira 
Black, to build a stem cell insti¬ 
tute. Ira is chair of neuroscience 
and cell biology at RWJMS. 

Bob (Trelstad) lives in Princeton 
with his wife of 44 years, Barbara. 
They have four sons, three of 
whom graced the doors of Colum¬ 
bia, two as undergrads and one as 
a graduate student; four grand¬ 
daughters and another one on the 
way. Barbara has retired twice, 
first after working for 17 years as 
registrar in the Zimmerli Art 
Museum at Rutgers and a second 
time after spending six or so years 
working for Congressman Rush 
Holt (D-N.J.). Two sons, Derek '91 
AR and Brian, live in Manhattan 
or commute there. Graham '89 
lives and works in White Plains, 
N.Y., and Jeremy '97 in Boston. 

Arnold Abrams' daughter, Lau¬ 
ren, her companion, Donna Free¬ 
man-Tweed, and his grandson, 
Elijah, were prominently dis¬ 
played across the pages of The 
New York Times, The New York Post 
and Newsday. They were part of a 
successful class action suit brought 
against New York City by a group 
of same-sex couples claiming that 
the ban by state and city against 
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their marriages is unconstitution¬ 
al. Although New York City 
Mayor Michael Bloomberg stated 
he favors their position, he never¬ 
theless announced that NYC 
would appeal the judge's decision. 
Consequently, the case will go 
before the N.Y. State Court of 
Appeals for a final ruling. 

Arnie believes the story 
deservedly received major play 
in all those papers, probably 
across the nation as well. He felt 
great pride and joy, as a parent, 
in seeing his daughter and her 
family pursue the courage of 
their convictions in a cause he 
considers significant. 

Arnie is a longtime Newsday 
reporter who lived in Hong Kong 
for eight years while covering the 
Vietnam War and now lives on 
Long Island, where he specializes 
in military affairs and veterans' 
issues for the paper. 

Mickey Greenblatt and his 
wife, Nancy, visited Arlene and 
Art Schwimmer in Beverly Hills. 
Art is retired from his work as 
appellate lawyer and Arlene from 
her domestic law practice. Their 
children are doing well, including 
David from the TV show Friends. 
They also visited with Sue and 
Larry Gerstein in Santa Barbara. 
Larry teaches mathematics at UC 
Santa Barbara. 

Mickey and Nancy returned 
from a visit to China in October 
and also attended the engagement 
party for Betsy and Stan Weiss' 
oldest son. 



John Freidin 

2733 Munger St. 

New Haven, VT 05472 


freidinj@aol.com 


The sad news that Malcolm L. 
Stein died in New York City on 
September 11,2004, has reached 
me. He was a partner of the Boca 
Raton, Fla., law firm, Weiss and 
Handler. Malcolm graduated from 
the College and the Law School 
magna cum laude and Phi Beta 
Kappa. He was editor-in-chief of 
the Law Review and then a mem¬ 
ber of the Law School faculty from 
1965-69. After serving two years 
as a tax attorney in the Treasury 
Department, Malcolm became a 
partner in the law firm of Roberts 
& Holland, where he worked from 
1975-91. If any of you had been in 
touch with Malcolm, please let us 
know more about him. 

My apologies to Phil Lebovitz 
and his family. In the January 
2005 Class Notes, I omitted the 
news that Phil's daughter-in-law, 
Donna, who is married to Phil's 
son, Aaron, '92, herself graduated 
from the College in 1992 and from 
the Business School in 1994. 
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Joe Nozzolio sent me the 
address of a website that may 
bring you a nostalgic smile; it did 
me: www.thestatenislandboys. 
com/U_thrill_me. 

Bill Campbell (see cover story) 
lives in the Silicon Valley (Palo 
Alto, Calif.) with his wife, Rober¬ 
ta, and eighth-grade daughter, 
Maggie. Roberta once was the 
assistant dean for residence halls 
at Columbia. Bill's son, Jim '04, 
is in graduate school in Cairo. 

Bill is chairman of Intuit, the 
financial software and services 
company. He can be reached at 
bill_campbell@intuit.com. 

From the western reaches of 
Long Island: Stephen Cole is a 
sociology professor at SUNY 
Stony Brook, where he has taught 
since 1968. Along the way, Steve 
has taken year-long interludes at 
Stanford and Princeton and spent 
one year in Warsaw, Poland, two 
in Australia and another in Man¬ 
hattan. In 2003, Harvard Universi¬ 
ty Press published Steve's most 
recent book. The Occupational 
Choices of High Achieving Minority 
Students. Steve has two sons. 
Richard owns a southern Vermont 
business, "Home Away from 
Home," which supplies services to 
second homeowners and busi¬ 
nesses, including the successful 
Vermont Country Store. Steve's 
other son, Robert '97, works in 
market research in Greenwich, 
Conn. Steve's wife of 18 years, 
Maria, is Polish. She is a sociolo¬ 
gist who also teaches at Stony 
Brook. They have a vacation 
house in Pawlet, Vt., and travel 
extensively, but mostly in Italy 
and France. You may reach Steve 
at scole@notes.cc.sunysb.edu. 

And from the heart of the Big 
Apple, Paul Cooper checks in, at 
last. "Although some of our class¬ 
mates might think I have passed 
on because of my lack of contact 
with Columbia, I am still very 
much alive." Paul is Ricciardi Pro¬ 
fessor of Neurosurgery at NYU 
Medical Center. He did his neuro¬ 
surgical training at NYU and has 
served on the faculty there since 
1981. Paul limits his practice to 
spinal surgery, using the same 
operating room he did as a resi¬ 
dent in the mid-'70s. 

"I also have lived in the same 
Manhattan apartment for 35 
years," writes Paul, "and have 
been married to Leslie Freidin 
Cooper for 37! My life has been 
very stable, although profession¬ 
ally and personally exciting. I 
majored in French at the College 
and still speak it fluently albeit 
with a slight American accent, I 
am told. Facility in French has 
opened up a whole new world of 
friendships, and my contact with 
French spinal surgeons was a 


major reason for my interest in 
spinal neurosurgery and has had 
a profound effect on my career. It 
was worth every minute of study 
of irregular French verbs and 
Proust. 

"I remain an avid squash play¬ 
er, a sport that Andy Krulwich 
and I taught ourselves on the lone 
squash court in the old steamboat 
gymnasium. Although we played 
on the freshman tennis team, nei¬ 
ther of us had seen a squash court 
before. But it was immediately 
clear to us that squash was con¬ 
siderably more fun than handball, 
which we had been assigned in 
our compulsory gym class. Per¬ 
haps most importantly, I met my 
wife through my friendship with 
my roommate, John Freidin. 

To my great disappointment, 
neither of our two daughters, 
Doris and Catherine, went to 
Columbia. But there is still hope, 
for our first grandchild, Zachary 
Rose, was bom on December 28, 
2004!" Paul may be reached at 
paul.cooper@med.nyu.edu. 

An intense February sun is 
sparkling off fresh afternoon snow 
as I write these notes from New 
Haven, Vt. My yellow dog, Gus, 
and I have just returned from the 
sugarwoods beside our home, 
where I was snowshoeing and he 
was chasing shadows. My sons 
spent the morning playing hockey, 
sledding, and skiing with my 
wife, Gail. Abe (14) is draped over 
the couch by the wood stove try¬ 
ing to regain his energy after his 
first week carrying messages 
throughout the Vermont State 
House, where he is a legislative 
page. But best of all, Paul Coop¬ 
er's daughter, my niece, Catherine, 
and her significant other, Leon 
Rothenberg, son of Rich Rothen- 
berg, have spent the weekend 
with us. Catherine and Leon met 
several years ago in Los Angeles, 
where they were getting master's 
degrees at California Institute of 
the Arts — hers in theatre direct¬ 
ing; his in sound design. Leon is a 
delightful, bright young man with 
an air of tranquility about him; 
Catherine is a delightful, bright 
young woman with a touch of the 
mercurial about her. 

According to Leon, Rich is pro¬ 
fessor of medicine at Emory Uni¬ 
versity in Atlanta, where he does 
HIV/STDs research. In addition 
to Leon, Rich has two younger 
children. His daughter. Rocky 
(16), has followed her father into 
foil fencing and competes nation¬ 
ally. Rich usually accompanies her 
to tournaments. His son, Cyms, is 
4, which suggests that Rich may 
be the father of the youngest off¬ 
spring of our class. It would be 
fun to learn of any younger, so 
please write. 
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Paul Neshamkin 

1015 Washington St., 
Apt. 50 

Hoboken, NJ 07030 


pauln@helpauthors.com 


Congratulations to Bob Kraft and 
his New England Patriots for win¬ 
ning the Super Bowl for a third 
time. Bob, your team is starting to 
make it look easy, but we know 
how much hard work it must be. 
You may have a dynasty on your 
hands, but for the sake of my 
beloved Giants, I hope that you 
don't win every year. 

The Class of 1963 lunches con¬ 
tinue at the Columbia Club every 
second Thursday of the month. 
Our last one was attended by 
Steve Barcan, Gil Einstein, Bill 
Goebel, Doron Gopstein, Larry 
Neuman, Phil Satow, Frank 
Sypher, Jeff Thompson and me. 

It is starting to become a good 
habit, and we hope you will join 
us. The next few are scheduled for 
May 12, June 9 and July 14. 

The first Class of 1963 eNewslet- 
ter went out in the beginning of 
February, and I received 40 
responses — much appreciated. I 
recently sent out the second edition 
with some unedited notes that you 


by them. My areas of expertise 
are high blood pressure, diabetes 
and lipids. There are some excit¬ 
ing products in the pipeline now. 
Maybe they will be out in time 
for us to take advantage of 
them." (Amen to that, Andy!) 

"I have a son (33) by my first 
marriage, and a son (15) and a 
daughter (11) from my second 
marriage. We went to Israel two 
years ago for my son's bar mitz- 
vah and look forward to going 
again in June for my daughter's 
and my wife's bat mitzvahs." 

Peter Joneleit also has been 
involved with ARC, first in north¬ 
ern New Jersey, where he lived 
from 1997-2001, and now is in the 
L.A. area. A little far to travel for 
the class lunches, but he suggest¬ 
ed, "My youngest son, Richard, is 
a senior at the NYU Tisch School 
of the Arts (film major), though, 
and maybe he can attend in my 
place... Enjoy those Columbia 
reminiscences! Of all my Columbia 
professors, the ones I remember 
most clearly are Moses Hadas and 
ZB (never could spell his name, 
although I got a B in his class." 
(Anyone know who he might 
mean?) [Editor's note: Perhaps it's 
Zbigniew Brzezinski?] 


Mark Koppel ’63 has retired after 36 years teaching 
psychology at Montclair (N.J.) State University, including 
four years as chair. 


sent to me, and I am already hear¬ 
ing from more of our classmates. If 
you are not getting the eNewslet- 
ter, it means that Columbia does 
not have your e-mail address. 
Please e-mail me, and I will make 
sure you get a copy and will add 
you to our distribution list. [Editor's 
note: Please also send your e-mail 
address to cct@columbia.edu.] 

Sherwood R. Spelke practices 
law in his hometown of Stamford, 
Conn. He writes, "I was an assis¬ 
tant corporation counsel for the 
city for a number of years. I have 
five grandchildren, which is mind- 
boggling for an only child. My two 
children live in New Hampshire 
and Maine, so I don't get to see 
them as much as I would like to." 

Andrew Lewin says that I 
"finally shamed (him) into writ¬ 
ing." He writes, "Being on the left 
coast is not the same as being in 
NYC. I keep in touch with about 
six classmates (thank God for e- 
mail), and I recently finished 
writing up eight ARC interviews. 
I am a full-time independent clin¬ 
ical investigator, which means I 
do research with new drugs. I did 
this part time until I retired from 
my private practice 10 years ago. 

I work with large pharmaceutical 
companies but am not employed 


Peter continues, "And don't 
forget about Mama Joy's roast 
beef sandwiches — the place was 
owned by one of my H.S. friends, 
now a Columbia benefactor (Herb 
Estrin, in memory of his mom 
and brother, Marty)." 

Mark Koppel has retired after 
36 years teaching psychology at 
Montclair State, including four 
years as chair. He writes: "My 
plan for the spring includes sever¬ 
al visits to Florida to enjoy the 
warmth and sunshine. My 
domestic partner of 32 years, 
Barry Brandes, is a Metropolitan 
Opera chorus singer. After his 
retirement, we plan to spend each 
winter in some warm place. We 
live on West 79th Street and have 
a weekend place in northern 
Westchester. Overall, it's been a 
great life." 

At a class lunch in January, 
David Alpem suggested that we 
might want to harness the talent 
in our group to offer mentoring, 
and strangely enough, a few days 
later I received this note from 
Harley Frankel: "I am running a 
nonprofit organization. College 
Match, that helps high achieving, 
low-income minority students 
(from Watts and East Los Ange¬ 
les) get into great colleges like 
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Columbia. We provide 100 hours 
of SAT prep, take them to visit 
20-25 schools around the country, 
help them with their applications, 
essays and financial aid forms, 
mentor them for two years, train 
them to take college admissions 
interviews and help them select 
the colleges to which they will 
apply. If you want to learn more, 
go to www.collegematchla.org." 
Harley, the program looks most 
impressive. 

Ira Epstein writes, "Does any¬ 
body want to part with a 1963 
class ring?" 

Not that I know of, Ira. Have 
you tried eBay? 

Rather than condensing the 
many wonderful notes I received 
in this first surge of responses. I'm 
holding back some of the juicier 
ones for next time. I will continue 
to publish everything I get in our 
monthly eNewsletter, so let me 
know if you are not finding it in 
your e-mail in-box. 

After much discussion, we 
decided that a mini-reunion for 
April 1 was probably rushing 
things a bit. How about centering 
it around Homecoming on Octo¬ 
ber 15 (versus Penn)? We could 
meet for lunch on Friday, socialize 
in the evening, gather at the Big 
Tent on Saturday morning and 
then sit together at the game. As 
always, your comments, sugges¬ 
tions and notes are welcome. 



Norman Olch 

233 Broadway 
New York, NY 10279 


nao5@columbia.edu 


To maintain the spirit and cama¬ 
raderie of our 40th reunion, and 
to give classmates more opportu¬ 
nities to see each other between 
reunions, Nick Rudd and others 
have suggested that the class plan 
informal activities that will allow 
more frequent contact among 
classmates. For example, some 
classes have a monthly lunch at 
the Columbia Club or elsewhere. 
Send in your suggestions. 

A1 Butts was honored for distin¬ 
guished professional achievement 
at the John Jay Awards Dinner held 
at the Plaza Hotel on March 2 [Edi¬ 
tor's note: See article in this issue]. He 
is the first member of our class to 
be so honored; the award began in 
1979. The dinner proceeds went to 
the John Jay Scholars Program, 
which provides financial aid and 
special programming for outstand¬ 
ing College students. Serving on 
the dinner committee were John 
Cirigliano, Kevin DeMarrais, Joe 
O'Donnell, Jonathan Cole, Harry 
Hersh, Nick Rudd, Len DeFiore 
and Jim McGroaty. 

Mark Florsheim has been liv¬ 


ing in Jerusalem for the past 18 
years, practicing corporate and 
international transactions law. He 
has five daughters. If you plan to 
be in Israel or elsewhere in the 
Middle East, Mark can be 
reached at 011-972-1-586-8340 or 
mflorsheim@bgalaw.co.il. 

The Times Literary Supplement 
(London) ran a full page review of 
Phil Lopate's book. Waterfront, 
which documents Phil's leisurely 
walks around Manhattan. 
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Leonard B. Pack 

924 West End Ave. 
New York, NY 10025 


packlb@aol.com 


Our 40th reunion is only weeks 
away, so sign up now if you 
haven't already! Events to look 
forward to reunion weekend, June 
2-5, start with a class cocktail 
party on Thursday evening host¬ 
ed by Roberta and Michael Cook. 
Tickets also are available for 
Broadway shows later that night: 
Glengarry Glen Ross, Julius Caesar 
and Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 
On Friday morning, we have a 
Class of 1965 day outing for a 
downtown Manhattan walking 
tour of Revolutionary New York, 
followed by lunch. That evening, 
we reconvene for a reception at 
the American Federation of the 
Arts on the East Side. 

After Saturday morning's 
Dean's Convocation with Dean 
Austin Quigley, join the class for a 
barbecue on Fumald Lawn, then 
an afternoon talk by Richard A. 
Pena, an associate professor in the 
film department as well as pro¬ 
gram director of the Film Society of 
Lincoln Center and director of the 
New York Film Festival. Finish the 
night with cocktails in the newly 
renovated lobby of Hamilton Hall, 
dinner in a tent on Hamilton Lawn 
and a trip to the annual Starlight 
Reception on Low Steps, complete 
with dancing under the stars, 
champagne and dessert. 

Thanks to Mike Cook and Ed 
Malmstrom for co-chairing our 
reunion campaign this year. Ed 
and Mike have led the way in the 
volunteer work associated with 
fundraising for the Annual Fund, 
assisted by class agents Laurance 
Guido, Barry Levine, Gideon 
Oberweger, Jim Siegel, Stephen 
Steinig and Jay Woodworth. As 
of March 25, our class has raised 
$248,000 in gifts and pledges 
toward our reunion gift goal of 
$330,000 with 45 percent partici¬ 
pation. Please help us reach our 
goal by contributing to the Col¬ 
lege Fund soon. 

Thanks also go to Art Seder- 
baum and Mike Cook, who have 


been hosting our reunion meet¬ 
ings. Other reunion committee 
members helping with event 
planning and fundraising include 
Joel Berger, Steve Biro, Allen 
Brill, Alan H . Fenton Jr., Dean C. 
Gamanos, Gerard F. Hug, L. 
Michael Krieger, W. James Mur- 
daugh Jr., Leonard B. Pack, 
Michael A. Schlanger, Neil A. 
Smith, Derek A. Wittner and 
Robert H. Yunich. I apologize to 
anyone I may have left out. See 
you at reunion — remember to 
come back and give back! 

Two issues ago, I reported that 
I met two classmates at a perfor¬ 
mance of Mahler's Symphony 
No. 8 at Carnegie Hall on October 
25,2004. It turns out that there 
was at least one other classmate in 
the hall. Peter Smith wrote to me: 
"I was onstage singing with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra as a 
member of the Tanglewood Festi¬ 
val Chorus for this concert. Had I 
known classmates were in atten¬ 
dance, I would have made it a 
point to contact you earlier. ... See 
you at the reunion!" While I 
regret that I did not recognize 
Peter on stage, I am glad to know 
he was there, and even more 
pleased that he will be attending 
our forthcoming 40th reunion, just 
weeks away. 

Andy Fisher confirmed that he 
will be at the reunion. Andy is 
still in the radio business and sent 
me the following interesting tidbit 
about a distinguished member of 
our class: "Former Texas Gover¬ 
nor Ann Richards was a guest a 
few months ago on Topic A with 
Tina Brown on CNBC, and came to 
our global headquarters in Engle¬ 
wood Cliffs, N.J., to tape the inter¬ 
view. I introduced myself, and in 
the course of a short conversation 
revealed that Alan Fenton lived 
in Austin and taught at St. 
Stephen's Episcopal H.S. "Oh, I 
know Alan Fenton," interjected 
Richards' daughter. "He was my 
FAVORITE teacher at St. 
Stephen's!'" Concludes Andy, 
"How wonderful it must be to be 
someone's favorite teacher!" 

Neil Smith (also '66E and '69L) 
continues to suffer the wonder 
weather and cosmopolitan life in 
San Francisco, where he recently 
attended Dean's Day, and reports 
that he, too, looks forward to 
reunion. Neil continues to "prac¬ 
tice" intellectual property/patent 
law in the hope that "practice 
makes perfect" and that someday 
he will get it right. Being in the 
Bay Area, Neil has been fortunate 
to be in on the development of 
Internet law. He won a leading 
case for Playboy dealing with the 
Napster case copyright issues 10 
years ago, even before the Inter¬ 
net became a popular medium. 
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and he continues to litigate intel¬ 
lectual property law cases. 

Neil lives in Alamo, Calif., with 
his wife, Karla, whom he met at 
Columbia while she attended 
Teachers College. Their daughter, 
liberal heir that she is, lives in 
Berkeley, and their son, an aspiring 
actor, lives in Brooklyn, taking act¬ 
ing workshops and picking up his 
college degree at another school in 
New York that is not so "New." 

Neil's e-mail address is 
neilsmith@howardrice.com and 
his phone is 925-274-1536. He 
would love to hear from class¬ 
mates who are in San Francisco. 

Dave Sard '69 writes, "I was 
released from Devil's Island today 
after 40 years in jail for stealing a 
loaf of bread. An amnesty was 
ordered for all half-Jewish prison¬ 
ers whose names started with 'S'. 

I am sure my fellow Columbians 
will be understanding of my not 
communicating all these years." 
After giving us this flimsy alibi, 
Dave added the following report: 
"My play. The Ballad of Eddie and 
Jo, a retelling of the story of Oedi¬ 
pus Rex in a modem framework, 
was performed in a workshop 
production at the Lee Strasberg 
Theater Institute July 28-30,2004, 
in New York City. It was one of 
the winners of the Strasberg Insti¬ 
tute's First International One-act 
Playwriting Contest. 

"No one was more amazed 
than I at this turn of events. It was 
the most exciting event of my life. 
The production was wonderful, 
with a superb cast and direction 
(and editing) by Lorca Peress. I do 
have a real life, though — I am a 
psychologist in New Jersey. My 
daughter, Kristen, is an artist in 
San Francisco and recently had a 
son. My son, Jason, is a doctoral 
student in physics at the Universi¬ 
ty of Illinois. I am 15 years into my 
second marriage. It would be fun 
to hear from old friends at Colum¬ 
bia: dsard@att.net." 

One of the benefits of being 
your class correspondent is that I 
get wonderful notes such as those 
from Peter, Andy, Neil and Dave. 
Please keep me happy by feeding 
me with news of your doings, and 
I hope to see as many of you as 
possible at our reunion. 


Stuart Berkman 

Rua Souza Lima 384 
Apartmento 1004 
22081-010 Rio de 
Janeiro, RJ 
Brasil 

smbl02@columbia.edu 

Clyde Wachsberger wrote the fol¬ 
lowing, after reading CCT's Janu¬ 
ary issue: "Since you mention it 
has been a slow news period, 
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would you like to report that I cel¬ 
ebrated my 60th birthday in Rome 
this January, with my partner, 
Charles Dean, and 15 friends who 
managed to come to Rome for the 
dinner at Vecchia Roma, from as 
far away as Montana and North 
Carolina? This is one of Rome's 
oldest restaurants, in the wonder¬ 
ful Jewish Ghetto area near 
Campo dei Fiori. My two adorable 
nieces, Jennifer and Robin, were 
there, too. Robin is beginning a 
semester at Temple University's 
Rome campus. The chef planned a 
magnificent menu for us, and we 
were given our own gorgeous, pri¬ 
vate room, where we dined on 
fabulous Roman specialties 
including Vecchia Roma's famous 
gnocchi al pomodoro e basile, 
light as meringue, and wild 
pheasant with polenta. The days 
were mild and sunny, clear dark 
blue skies over Rome's ochre/ 
rust/terracotta patinated stucco. 
Eight of us made a day-trip to 
Hadrian's Villa and the gardens 
and fountains of Villa d'Este. 

"Rome is my favorite city. I was 
concerned how Americans might 
be greeted these days, but every¬ 
one was kind and hospitable. We 
all threw coins over our shoulders 
into the Trevi fountain, wishing 
we might return next year. I have 
never forgotten "Three Coins in 
the Fountain.' " Clyde's e-mail is 
skip0345@aol.com. 

From Beverly Hills, Robert 
Kline responded to a recent quiz 
for the Golden '66 Curmudgeon 
Award, "The waiter's name was 
Sam and he always said 'ver ree 
hot!' But he did not say it with 
respect to the house salad, which 
had a little too much oregano 
and vinegar, but was neverthe¬ 
less excellent. I saw him on a bus 
about six years after graduation 
and saluted him with 'ver ree 
hot!' He responded that he was 
retired and didn't do that any¬ 
more." Bob can be reached at 
bobageorg@aol.com. 

Tom Chorba wrote, with a bit 
of exaggeration in his opening 
line, "You do a great job, and your 
Curmudgeon Award was a stroke 
of genius. I am in touch with Rich 
Forzani and Rich Beggs; we have 
dinners together. Bob Klingen- 
smith arrives each spring from 
California, and we spend hours 
telling lies. Chuck Christensen 
and I visit about once a year, and 
Bill Corcoran sometimes appears 
just to torment me. 

"My son graduates this year 
from Union College, which is 
producing his play, Medea Yates, a 
version of the Medea tale with 
the Andrea Yates story interwo¬ 
ven. My wife. Celeste, is an 
accomplished oil painter and has 
had three shows in the last year. 


Are Spencer Falcon and Earl 
Werner in contact? I see that 
Dean Mottard and Rick Smith 

sometimes correspond, and 
Roger Low and I were on Fur- 
nald 9 freshman year. Special 
greetings to Mark Amsterdam 
and Michael Garrett from the 
class committee. I have bought a 
Lotto Jackpot ticket and if I win, 
don't expect to hear from me. 
Otherwise, I can be reached at 
tachorba@aol.com. A final hello 
to fellow seminarian Bob Meyer- 
son, who fought the good fight 
in Russian history." 

Here are some news and obser¬ 
vations from Cliff Rosenthal: '69 
GSAS (M.A.), Revson Foundation 
Fellow for the Future of the City 
of New York, '83-'84. "Turning 60 
this spring, like many classmates, 

I felt the predictable call to reflec¬ 
tion. This bittersweet exercise 
became obligatory when in Febru¬ 
ary I received a lifetime achieve¬ 
ment award from the credit union 
movement, in which I've spent 
most of my career. I've spent 
these last weeks digging through 
decades-worth of yellowed pho¬ 
tos and materials for a brief docu¬ 
mentary of that career. 

"Columbia changed my life 
three times over. Coming from 
Newark, N.J., the first in my fam¬ 
ily to attend college, Columbia 
was my introduction to big ideas, 
critical thinking — really, to edu¬ 
cation in the broadest sense. As a 
graduate student at Columbia in 
1968, my illusions about the acad¬ 
emy were shattered, and my 
commitment to the struggle for 
social change was forged. A Rev- 
son Foundation fellowship at 
Columbia in the early 1980s liter¬ 
ally saved the life of the organiza¬ 
tion I was running then and still 
am: the National Federation of 
Community Development Credit 
Unions, a nonprofit dedicated to 
financially empowering the resi¬ 
dents of low-income communi¬ 
ties. Barack Obama '83, quoted in 
the January CCT, put it perfectly: 
'I always felt that the value of a 
really good education is you can 
take more risks.' 

"I took the reigns of the feder¬ 
ation when we were bankrupt, 
with no prospects. Across more 
than two decades. I've built it 
into a thriving, sustainable insti¬ 
tution. Had I been equally suc¬ 
cessful in building a profit-mak¬ 
ing enterprise, I might be able to 
repay Columbia with gifts of 
stocks. Instead, I hope my work 
has produced dividends of social 
change in which the College can 
share." You can reach Cliff at 
cliffrosenthal@earthlink.net. 

"I'm working again this year 
with ARC," wrote Jim O'Brien, 
"interviewing applicants to 


Columbia from central Florida. I 
often wonder what the students 
are really thinking when they dis¬ 
cover that I graduated almost 40 
years ago. 'What could he possi¬ 
bly know about Columbia today? 

I wonder how old this guy is.' But 
it's interesting and fun to hear 
teenage views. I always slip in a 
mention of the great professors 
we had. I am thinking particularly 
about Joseph Rothschild, who 
taught Communist politics in 
Eastern Europe with gusto and a 
Brooklyn accent, using his ency¬ 
clopedic knowledge to make it 
fascinating. Or Alan Westin teach¬ 
ing the Supreme Court and the 
Constitution, covering landmark 
cases in a clinical, unbiased man¬ 
ner. Our well-known and very 
bright classmate, Ben Stein, was 
in Rothschild's and Westin's class, 
as I recall. 

"James Young's seminar on the 
American Presidency was, of 
course, required for the few of us 


Peggy Jackson (a Yalie) and live 
in New Canaan, Conn. Our 
daughter, Jillian, is applying to 
graduate school in fine arts. Will 
(13) no doubt will be a rower, 
and Clara (9) is a future Picasso. I 
am president of Chalk & Vermil¬ 
ion Fine Arts in Greenwich, and 
v.p. of the New Haven Rowing 
Club. Yes, I still row. 

"Gerry Botha and his wife, 
Susan, live in Vermont. They 
recently built a mansion on a 
mountaintop. Dave Blanchard 
and his wife. Eve, also are in Ver¬ 
mont, not far from Gerry. Charlie 
Miller was called out of retire¬ 
ment by the Air Force after Sep¬ 
tember 11, to 'look after the kids,' 
as he put it." 

Leigh Dolin wrote from Port¬ 
land, Ore., where he practices 
primary care medicine and is 
past president of the Oregon 
Medical Association. He and his 
wife, Leslie (nee Sloofman '68 
Barnard), reported the tragic loss 


Charlie Miller ’67 was called out of retirement by the Air 
Force after September n, to “look after the kids,” as he put it. 


who thought we would one day 
occupy the Oval Office. Then 
there was the day Milton Fried¬ 
man showed up as substitute 
teacher for Peter B. Kenen, who 
was my adviser and also did 
work for President Kennedy's 
Council of Economic Advisors. 
Anyway, Friedman could have 
been a rock star judging from the 
class reaction when he turned 
around to face us! The gasp was 
audible. Another inspiring 
teacher was Charles Frankel, 
who taught philosophy of demo¬ 
cratic civilization. He was a 
superb speaker (could have been 
an actor) and advised us that 
'style' in life was very important, 
a thought I obviously found wor¬ 
thy of long reflection. After 30- 
plus years in banking, I put my 
government major to good use in 
2004 as a volunteer for the suc¬ 
cessful election of U.S. Senator 
Mel Martinez (R-Fla.). Among 
other things, I cold-called 700 
Democrats, trying to persuade 
them to vote for Martinez. Now 
I'm busy running my investment 
advisory business, which the 
curious may check out at 
www.obinvest.com." 


Albert Zonana 

425 Arundel Rd. 
Goleta,CA 93117 
azl64@columbia.edu 

Eric Dannemann has been trying 
to get his old crew to write and 
sent news. "I am married to 



of their daughter, Jessica, who 
took her life in 2003 after a long 
battle with bipolar disease. Their 
son, Boris, is finishing his mas¬ 
ter's in Jewish education at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary and 
will enter rabbinical school in the 
fall. Boris authored a website on 
his sister's illness: www.catching 
adarkness.com. 

Leigh reports that Mark 
Minton is second in command at 
the U.S. embassy in Seoul. And, 
last we heard, Ray Burghardt was 
U.S. ambassador to Vietnam, the 
culmination of a distinguished 
career in the State Department. 

Please write. 



Arthur Spector 

271 Central Park West 
New York, NY 10024 


abszzzz@aol.com 


Greetings from Central Park West, 
where, as I write, snow is accu¬ 
mulating rapidly in the park 
around the orange 'Gates' that are 
about to depart the scene. It is 
quite a beautiful sight. 

I recently spent some time 
with David Shapiro, one of our 
nation's finest poets. He gave me 
a volume of his wonderful poetry 
in English, which has been trans¬ 
lated into Hebrew and which 
was bound with art from Israeli 
painter Tsibi Geva. We had lunch 
at Fauchon's, around the corner 
from Pace, where we had been 
searching for Bobby Fischer and 
Jasper Johns. David has warm 
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memories of the College and 
many of his teachers. And his 
son, Daniel '07, is working hard 
at the College — and enjoying 
the challenges. 

Let me move straight into bas¬ 
ketball. Columbia's team had 
much potential this year and has 
more for next. I saw wins against 
Harvard, Dartmouth and Cornell, 
along with some others. The 
coach is talented and the athletes 
are exceptional, with the Class of 
2008 showing great promise — 40 
years after us. The team deserves 
a salute. At one of the games, I 
saw Art Kaufman. I understand 
from Ira McCown that Art is con¬ 
tinuing his law practice but also 
teaching at the Law School as an 
adjunct professor. A few weeks 
later, I saw a picture in the Sun of 
Art in a tux and his wife, Susan, 
looking elegant, taken at a dinner 
for Citizens for NYC, an organi¬ 
zation that does good things for 
the city. Art was there with 
(recently deceased) Bobby Short, 
Lauren Bacall and a constellation 
of others. Back to basketball for 
just one more moment... in Feb¬ 
ruary, I saw in attendance John 
Roy and Katherine, Seth Wein¬ 
stein and Cathy, and others from 
our class. Jimmy Alloy '69 told 
me that Phil Arbolino was there, 
too, though I missed him, Ira 
McCown in from Miami, Buzz 
Zucker just back from a family 
party (kids and grandkids at an 
island beach resort), Paul de Bary 
and Vicki, Ira Goldberg and Tom 
Sanford and his wife. Ira's 
daughter, Shoshanna '08, is in the 
band and has been having a great 
time. I also saw Bob Costa '67 
and his lovely wife, Joan, and 
marvelous daughter, Carolyn, 
who is bright and talented — a 
tennis player, equestrienne, musi¬ 
cian and basketball player — and 
a ninth grader. Bob, Joan and 
Carolyn are back from a few 
years in London. 

Bob Carlson continues to send 
extraordinary pictures of Sitka, 
Alaska, and the mountains 
behind town, where he recently 
returned from skiing. Alan Weiss, 
who lives in Montreal and teach¬ 
es at John Abbott College, recent¬ 
ly returned from bringing 85 Ger¬ 
man students back to his college. 
During his time in Germany, he 
reported concerns about the 
future of Germany in many ways 
— culturally and economically, 
including high unemployment 
and "racial hostility." His wife, 
Sabine Haferland, and he trav¬ 
eled to Vietnam, which he 
described as more upbeat than 
Germany. He also mentioned Dan 
Epstein '66, whom he reports 
went on to Julliard and teaches at 
Manhattan College. 


John Chee noted that his son, 
Ian '01, was going to be in the 
city, so I was able to have lunch 
with Ian and hear about his work 
in Shanghai, his being tutored in 
another Chinese dialect and his 
enjoying immensely his job there, 
though missing New York. John's 
daughter, Audrey, decided to go 
Bowdoin — a break from the 
family tradition — a great place if 
you like beautiful Maine. John 
noted to that the new year was 
starting: the year of the rooster. 
Happy New Year to all of us! 

I hope that I have this right: 
John Roy reported that Pat 
Dumont is staying in Senegal. I 
hope to get more from Pat. Den¬ 
nis Gort is a pulmonary/critical 
care physician in Albany, N.Y., 
with a 15-person single specialty 
group. He goes to Saratoga in the 
summer to the track, so this year I 
hope to see him and Roger Wyatt, 
who lives in Saratoga. Roger, 
what's up with you? 

Seth Weinstein wrote me a 
note, deeply concerned about the 
Middle East studies department. 
Seth was much concerned about 
anti-Israel bias and what he saw 
as an administration slow to 
react and not seemingly recog¬ 
nizing the "seriousness of the 



Michael Oberman 

Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
Frankel 

1177 Avenue of the 
Americas 

New York, NY 10036 


moberman@ 

kramerlevin.com 


Larry Berger writes: "Since leaving 
the College, Business School and 
three years of commodity trading 
on Wall Street, I returned to Pana¬ 
ma and a diversified family dry 
goods business, Supro. Through 
the years, the business has been 
organized into four divisions: 
sporting goods, musical instru¬ 
ments, automotive and heavy ser¬ 
vice tires and accessories, and 
lighting and electrical wiring 
devices. Supro is a distributor of 
name brand products throughout 
Central and South America as well 
as the Caribbean, also doing retail 
business in Panama. 

"While attending to my day job 
throughout these years, I also 
have served as a director, officer 
and president of the American 
Chamber of Commerce of Pana¬ 
ma, the National Investment 
Council of Panama, and Panama 
Stock Exchange. Soon after return¬ 
ing to Panama, I became a found¬ 


Alan Senauke ’69 and his family live at the Berkeley (Calif.) 
Zen Center, where he has been practicing for 21 years. 


problem." I have heard from oth¬ 
ers on this, as well. 

On a happy note, I attended 
the John Jay Awards Dinner at 
the Plaza on March 2, an exceed¬ 
ingly well-done event. Dean of 
Alumni Affairs and Development 
Derek Wittner '65 and his team 
should be congratulated on a 
memorable and fun event. Dean 
Austin Quigley again was extra¬ 
ordinary with his remarks, 
charming and funny. The College 
is fortunate to have him, along 
with Dean of Academic Affairs 
Kathryn Yatrakis and Dean of 
Student Affairs Chris Colombo, 
who are wonderful with the stu¬ 
dents. The Class of '68 was well- 
represented at the dinner, with 
Paul de Bary, Bill McDavid, 
David Shapiro, Seth Weinstein 
and me along with David's 
daughter, Madeline '08, and my 
son, Sam '08. 

I will be redoubling my efforts 
for the next column. I was think¬ 
ing about John Roy and Kather¬ 
ine, who came by recently to have 
breakfast with me, and how great 
it is too see classmates and con¬ 
temporaries and share stories, 
warmth and good cheer. 

All the best — if you are com¬ 
ing into the city, give me a buzz. 


ing member of the Panama Rac¬ 
quet Club and subsequently a 
founding director of the Interna¬ 
tional School of Panama, one of 
Panama's best primary and sec¬ 
ondary schools offering a unique 
international baccalaureate degree. 

"More recently, I have been a 
director in gaming businesses in 
Panama, Nicaragua and future 
operations in Chile partnered 
with local country investors and a 
Canadian American gaming com¬ 
pany seeking small to medium 
gaming venues, especially in 
Latin America, that are of little 
interest to large Vegas style opera¬ 
tors. [My industry is reminiscent] 
of my College experience with the 
Board of Managers of the former 
Ferris Booth Hall. 

"Of greater interest to class¬ 
mates, on a recent business trip to 
China, Neal Handel picked me 
up at LAX for dinner and 
informed me of several recent 
accomplishments: He got mar¬ 
ried! He has a beautiful daughter! 
And, on Mondays at 9 p.m. you 
can tune in to The Learning Chan¬ 
nel, see how he looks and contin¬ 
ue our never-ending education 
learning from each other. During 
the year-end holidays, my wife, 
Isabel, and sons, Antonio and 


Carlos, had a fun visit from 
Michael Rothfeld, his wife, Ellie, 
and daughters Ella '08 and Gussy 
'08. We sailed for four days in the 
San Bias Archipelago and visited 
the Pacific beaches and the 
refreshing riverside environment 
of El Valle de Anton (a village 
nestled in an inactive volcanic 
crater). Mike was enthusiastic 
when talking about the direction 
of and his commitment to the Col¬ 
lege: The enthusiasm was conta¬ 
gious; no matter how distant the 
years or our home from campus, 
Columbia memories and friend¬ 
ships always are close." 

On receiving Larry's news, I 
asked Neal Handel to report. "I 
practiced plastic surgery in Los 
Angeles for 26 years but recently 
have turned my clinical practice 
over to my young associate and 
am concentrating on research, 
publishing, lecturing at plastic 
surgery meetings and teaching (I 
am an associate clinical professor 
at UCLA). I also do legal consult¬ 
ing for medical malpractice cases 
and breast implant litigation. I 
recently finished filming a 10-part 
documentary on our surgery 
practice for The Learning Chan¬ 
nel. Plastic Surgery Beverly Hills 
airs Monday nights at 9 p.m. 

"My first child (Brooke-Lynn, 
not Brooklyn!) is 8 months old. I 
have been married since December 
2004 to Nicole Rozelle-Handel. My 
interests these days are travel and 
motorcycle riding (I have a beauti¬ 
ful custom Harley Davidson, 1993 
FLXR, and have owned many 
models through the years.) I love 
to travel, and before taking on the 
responsibilities of fatherhood, trav¬ 
eled extensively in Europe, Russia, 
Africa, Asia, Central and South 
America, Australia and so forth. I 
have volunteered (teaching and 
reconstructive surgery) in 
Guatemala, Ethiopia and the Fiji 
Islands. In the past several years, I 
hiked the famous Milford Track 
(New Zealand) and completed the 
five-day trek to Machu Picchu. I 
combined my interests in motorcy¬ 
cling and travel by doing a couple 
of bike trips in Europe, including 
one run from Munich to Monaco 
two years ago and a trip last year 
in the Italian Alps, near Bolzano. I 
frequently see Bill Stadiem, Steve 
Valenstein and occasionally Larry 
Berger. 

From Steve Steindel, written in 
the third person: "Steve and his 
wife, Lisa, recently returned from 
Around the World in 40 Days, a 
mini-sabbatical from his responsi¬ 
bilities as senior rabbi of Congre¬ 
gation Beth Shalom in Pittsburgh. 
The lucky rabbinic couple were 
on the Royal Princess cruise from 
Bangkok, Thailand, to Cape 
Town, South Africa, because all 
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eight days of Chanukkah fell dur¬ 
ing the cruise. Steve served the 
spiritual needs of his on-board 
congregation for four Sabbaths, 
the eight days of Chanukkah and 
one crossing of the equator. 
Everything was grand and unfor¬ 
gettable from Ho Chi Minh City 
(Saigon of our college years) to 
the ports of South Africa celebrat¬ 
ing 10 years of democracy. The 
saddest note is the terrible death 
and destruction suffered by the 
beautiful people and places we 
visited just one month before the 
earthquake and tsunami. 

"Closer to home, the Steindels' 
eldest is Sara Dauber '99, mar¬ 
ried to Andrew Dauber '00, who 
is in his first year of a pediatrics 
residency at Children's Hospital 
Boston. Sara will receive her 
M.B.A. from Harvard in June. 
Second daughter Shiri ('01 Penn) 
works in Manhattan for Getty 
Images. Third daughter Sivy a 
('04 GWU) is engaged to Keith 
Leventhal and planning a Sep¬ 
tember wedding in Pittsburgh. 
Son Avi is in his second year at 
Duquesne University in Pitts¬ 
burgh and loves it when all his 
sisters are home. Steve is in his 
19 th year at Beth Shalom, making 
29 years of his rabbinate in the 
Steel City. Not bad, considering 
he was a young National League 
fan rooting against the Yankees 
when a guy named Bill Maze- 
rowski won the World Series on a 
game-ending home run." 

Marc Rauch reports: "After 
graduating from the College and 
splitting for Berkeley, where I kept 
running into many of the same 
people on Shattuck Avenue whom 
I had been running into on Col¬ 
lege Walk, I ultimately returned to 
New York and applied to law 
school because many of my Col¬ 
lege friends seemed to be apply¬ 
ing to law school. Looking back 
on it, I can't give a better reason 
than that. Three years of exile in 
Cambridge followed, after which I 
returned to the city for good and 
began a 10-year stint practicing 
union-side labor law in the enter¬ 
tainment industry. That career 
path seemed to go stale in 1985, 
when I decided to switch to com¬ 
mercial real estate law in the midst 
of the greatest (or at least most 
euphoric) commercial real estate 
boom of modern times. 

"Fortunately, there were still 
some good times remaining 
before the commercial real estate 
crash of the early '90s. I served as 
general counsel to a major real 
estate developer in the late '80s 
and early '90s, then went back 
into private practice. I am the 
senior commercial real estate 
attorney in the New York office of 
Arent Fox, where I specialize in 


complex commercial leasing and 
development work, often involv¬ 
ing public-private partnerships. 
Following 9-11, and having never 
lost the idealism of my College 
years, I began seeking out public 
service opportunities. In 2003, 
New York City Mayor Michael 
Bloomberg appointed me chair of 
the New York City Loft Board, 
responsible for legalizing (bring¬ 
ing up to city standards for resi¬ 
dential occupancy) hundreds of 
formerly commercial buildings 
now occupied by artists and oth¬ 
ers seeking affordable living and 
studio space. Most of the lofts 
under our jurisdiction are in 
Lower Manhattan. I have been 
married to Lisa Anderson, 
Shotwell Professor of Internation¬ 
al Relations and SIPA dean, for 
nearly 30 years. We have two 
sons: Sam, a sophomore at Ober- 
lin, and Isaac, a high school fresh¬ 
man at the Friends Seminary in 
Manhattan. We live a stone's 
throw from College Walk." 

Alan Senauke writes: "I have 
been living in Berkeley, Calif., 
since 1981.1 married Laurie Sch¬ 
ley in 1989, and we have two 
kids, Silvie (14) and Alexander 
(10). We live at the Berkeley Zen 
Center, where I have been practic¬ 
ing for 21 years, most of those as a 
Soto Zen Buddhist priest involved 
in the concerns of the wider com¬ 
munity and the world." 

From Michael Schnipper: "My 
son graduates from George Wash¬ 
ington this month and my daugh¬ 
ter from Vermont in December. 

He has applied to M.F.A. pro¬ 
grams in creative writing. She is 
graduating from the school of 
social work but doesn't know 
what she wants to do. We live 
live in Farmington, Conn., and 
have a house in Chatham on 
Cape Cod, which we'd like to get 
to more often. I recently had my 
26th anniversary with The Walt 
Disney Co. (the first 10 at ABC 
and the last 16 at ESPN). I am 
assistant general counsel of 
ESPN. I have responsibility for 
agreements with our on-air per¬ 
sonalities; I have been the lawyer 
for ESPN's X Games since the ini¬ 
tial X Games in 1995; and I have 
responsibility for all legal work 
for ESPN Radio, SportsTicker and 
BASS, a fishing organization that 
we purchased in 2001.1 have 
oversight of our Major League 
Baseball contract, all of our out¬ 
doors programming contracts, 
college football bowl games, con¬ 
ferences such as the Big Ten and, 
due to my labor and employment 
background, handle all major 
employment-related issues." 

Jonathan Adelman reports: "I 
received four degrees from 
Columbia (B.A. '69, M.A. '72, 
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M.Phil '74, Ph.D. 76) and am a 
full professor at the Graduate 
School in International Studies at 
the University of Denver. I served 
as Condi Rice's doctoral disserta¬ 
tion adviser when she got her 
Ph.D. here in 1981, and have visit¬ 
ed with her four times at the 
White House for briefings, when 
she was national security adviser. 

"I have gone on 14 internation¬ 
al speaking tours to 13 countries 
for the State Department. I am 
honorary professor at both 
Peking University and People's 
University in Beijing. Last year, I 
gave the Blauner Lecture on 
Israel at Columbia for Hillel. I am 
a frequent speaker for Israel for 
United Jewish Communities, 
Jewish National Fund, American 
Israel Public Affairs Committee 
(AIPAC) and Hillel. Last year, I 
traveled more than 70,000 miles 
giving talks on Israel in more 
than 30 cities. I am completing a 
manuscript on the rise of Israel. I 
have taught at Hebrew Universi¬ 
ty (1986) and the University of 
Haifa (1990). 

"I recently spent eight hours in 
talks and meetings at the Foreign 
Ministry, talked with Vice Premier 
Ehud Barak, gave talks at Hebrew 
University, Herliya IDC, Campus 
AIPAC and Hasbara Fellowships 
for students visiting Israel. I also 
visit Washington (where I was 
bom and grew up) frequently for 
meetings. I just came back from 
two such trips to meet with gov¬ 
ernment officials and people from 
the Israeli, Chinese and Indian 
Embassies. I have written or edit¬ 
ed 10 books in international 
affairs and have completed a book 
manuscript on global threats. I 
have a son David (14) in ninth 
grade in Jewish day school in 
Denver. I have recently been in 
touch with several people from 
Columbia and Barnard, including 
Dov Zakheim (former undersec¬ 
retary of defense), Dore Gold 
(former Israeli ambassador to the 
United States) and David Hazony 
(editor of Azure in Israel)." 

Doug Rigdon writes: "My wife, 
Glenda, and I visited Ireland on our 
25th anniversary last year; what a 
beautiful place and what wonder¬ 
ful people. We ended the year cele¬ 
brating Christmas on the beach in 
San Diego with both our sons. 

"There are benefits to being on 
the research faculty of Georgia 
Tech. I was technical program 
chair of the Directed Energy Pro¬ 
fessional Society Modeling & Sim¬ 
ulation Conference at Tampa in 
March. I will be presenting papers 
at the Air Force Maui Optical & 
Supercomputing Site Conference 
in September and at the DEPS 
Annual Symposium at Kauai in 
November. In between, I will 
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attend my 40th high school 
reunion. We, the Class of '69, are 
the first of the boomers and in our 
prime. I hope to hear what you 
are doing. Please send your input 
to Michael for all of us to hear." 

Thanks to Larry, Neal, Steve, 
Mark, Alan, Michael, Jonathan 
and Doug for their news — and 
special thanks to Doug for solicit¬ 
ing news from the rest of our 
class. I need your help to compile 
these columns. 
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Peter N. Stevens 

180 Riverside Dr., Apt. 9A 
New York, NY 10024 


peter.n.stevens@gsk.com 


It's almost reunion time! Events 
to look forward to during our 
35th reunion include a class kick¬ 
off party hosted by Sheila and 
Mark Pruzansky on Friday 
evening, a luncheon on Saturday, 
followed by a panel, and a class 
dinner in the Faculty Room of 
Low Library. Those working 
hard on our reunion committee 
include Albert H. Bergeret, 
Michael O. Braun, Michael J. 
Bucuvales, Robert H. Douglas, 
Daniel L. Feldman, Michael D. 
Friedman, Dr. Henry D. Gaines, 
Stuart M. Garay, Oscar A. 

Jaeger, Leo G. Kailas, Peter 
Landsman, Richard E. Polton, 
Mark E. Pruzansky, Frederick A. 
Rapoport, William M. Schur, 
Steven P. Schwartz and me. 

From China, Dave Kombluth 
reports: "I write from Shenyang, 
the Paris of Manchuria, where, for 
the last six months, I have been 
U.S. consul general. My consular 
district extends from the Russian 
border to the Great Wall and from 
Mongolia to the Yellow Sea. Some 
days are now above freezing. One 
more month and spring will be 
here. Then we, and the 120 mil¬ 
lion Chinese among whom we 
live, will shake off the winter tor¬ 
por and become vigorous again. I 
welcome visitors. Any members 
of the Class of 70 who come my 
way can have lunch on me!" 

From the Upper West Side, here 
is Art Kokot: "Having survived 
career change from corporate liti¬ 
gation to real estate investor (19 
years ago), divorce (four years 
ago), honed my cooking skills and 
mastered single-parenting, I have 
emerged the proud father of two 
girls, and look forward with great 
pride to the celebration of my 
older daughter's bat mitzvah this 
month and to a family trip to 
Israel in June (my first in nearly 30 
years) just after our class reunion. 

"The New York real estate 
boom has been kind to me, albeit 
in a small way, and I am infinitely 
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Reynolds Beats Schizophrenia, 
Inspires Others 


M ike Reynolds 72 

received the 2004 
President's Award for 
outstanding service at St. 
Luke's Regional Medical Center 
in Boise, Idaho, in December. 
Reynolds, who was diagnosed 
schizophrenic 20 years ago 
and has since recovered, also 
was elected to the Idaho 
State Board of the Nation¬ 
al Alliance for the Mental¬ 
ly III in August. 

Arriving at Columbia in 
1968 on a full academic 
scholarship, Reynolds 
remembers the culture 
shock he felt upon mov¬ 
ing to the city after having 
been recruited by Gideon 
Oppenheimer '47, '49L 
from Boise (see January 
CCT, page 40). He fondly 
remembers taking 
Leonard Krieger's year¬ 
long course, on "European 
History of the 1800s," and 
credits the Core Curricu¬ 
lum with "opening my 
eyes to a variety of other 
cultures" within New York 
City and abroad. Adjusting 
to his new setting was 
not easy, though, and 
Reynolds began to notice 
signs of his illness the 
summer after his first 
year. Due to the gradual 
onset of his disease, he 


continued at Columbia and 
nearly graduated, falling a few 
credits short in spring 1972. 

He officially completed his 
economics degree at Boise 
State University in 1980. 

Reynolds has worked in the 
St. Luke's housekeeping depart¬ 
ment for 15 years. He has spent 


the past 13 years on Bible 
study teaching missions 
through Youth With a Mission, a 
multi-denominational Christian 
group, and attributes much of 
his success to his faith. He has 
given inspirational speeches on 
living with and recovering from 
schizophrenia throughout the 
world, including travel to 
China and Tibet in 1987. 
Reynolds sees himself as a 
spokesman for schizo¬ 
phrenia and has made it 
his goal to prove that 
those with the disease 
can function in society, 
provided they seek and 
receive proper treatment. 

Jeff Fereday 72, who 
has known Reynolds 
since first grade, remarks 
that he has "always been 
a very brainy, quiet and 
contemplative person 
with a strong sense of 
humor." Fereday notes 
that Oppenheimer's many 
Idaho-Columbia recruits 
are "extremely proud of 
Mike for finding a way to 
live with schizophrenia ... 
and to lead a productive 
and happy life while help¬ 
ing others." Reynolds is 
working on a memoir of 
his life and has published 
several poems. 

Matthew Goldberg '05 GS 



Mike Reynolds 72 (right) was presented 
with the 2004 President's Award for 
outstanding service at St. Luke's 
Regional Medical Center in Boise, Idaho, 
in December by Ed Da hi berg, St. Luke's 
president and CEO. The annual award is 
given to select St. Luke's caregivers 
who exhibit extraordinary kindness and 
gentility in their professions. 
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happier having no boss and tasks 
no more daunting than attempt¬ 
ing to gauge the direction of the 
market and poring over renova¬ 
tion plans than I was enduring 
the slings and arrows of adverse 
counsel and relieving the daily 
aches and pains of clients, senior 
partners and judges. I'm eagerly 
and happily anticipating the 
opportunity to catch up with all 
of you in person." 

Also from the West Side is our 
prolific poet David Lehman, who 
has several new book publications 
in 2005. In April, his sixth book of 
poems was published by Scribner, 
When a Woman Loves a Man. From 
the same publisher comes The Best 
American Poetry 2005 in September, 
the 18th volume in the series that 
David launched in 1988. He con¬ 


tinues as the series editor. David 
also wrote the introduction to a 
new edition of legendary Colum¬ 
bia professor Mark Van Doren's 
great book Shakespeare, which will 
be published under the New York 
Review Books imprint in the fall. 
Read it and you'll see what liter¬ 
ary criticism could and should be. 
You'll also have the best compan¬ 
ion to Shakespeare's plays. In 
2006, Oxford University Press will 
publish The Oxford Book of Ameri¬ 
can Poetry, a comprehensive, one- 
volume anthology of American 
poetry from its origins to the pre¬ 
sent. It's the first new edition of 
this important book since Richard 
Ellmann did it in 1976 and David 
is the editor. 

Peter Joseph writes: "I live in 
the delightful hills of San Ansel- 


mo, Calif., and still enjoy emer¬ 
gency medicine after almost 30 
years of practice. I recently fin¬ 
ished a 15-year tour of duty as 
medical director of my emergency 
department and spent the better 
part of last year working hard for 
regime change in the United 
States. My wife, Marcy, is a mari¬ 
tal therapist in San Francisco, and 
we have three sons, ages 23, 21 
and 12. We love to travel, and all 
of us are divers. We narrowly 
escaped the terrible tsunami in 
December, which occurred the 
day before our third trip to Koh 
Phi Phi Island. I'd love to hear 
from classmates." 

From an undisclosed location in 
Virginia, Leonard Levine reports: 
"I was promoted to a GS-15 
branch chief last August. I head a 


branch of about 15 computer sci¬ 
entists and information specialists 
in suburban northern Virginia. We 
focus on net-centric data manage¬ 
ment for the Department of 
Defense. For those who care, that 
means we try to help DoD decen¬ 
tralize its data management at the 
same time as making the informa¬ 
tion more available (visibility) and 
understandable (taxonomies and 
ontologies) across a variety of spe¬ 
cialty 'communities of interest.' 

We deal with the usual computer 
language alphabet soup for web 
services and data definition — 
XML, SOAP, UDDI, WSDL, RDF 
and OWL — in addition to the 
usual DoD acronyms." 

In Chicago, Robert Launay is a 
professor of anthropology at 
Northwestern, specializing in the 
history and culture of the Mande 
peoples of French-speaking West 
Africa. In a related noteworthy 
anthropological story, Bill Poppe, 
Phil Russotti and Terry Sweeney, 
all New York lawyers, devoted 
many hours during many years in 
leading the effort to bring the Beta 
Theta Pi Chapter and house back 
from the brink of financial ruin 
and double secret probation. A 
$1.5 million rehabilitation of the 
chapter house has been complet¬ 
ed and the chapter boasts 38 new 
members. They also brokered a 
truce with Carman Hall. 

Remember the College and 
each other. Go, Lions! 



Jim Shaw 

139 North 22nd St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
jes200@columbia.edu 


On February 19,1 attended Specta¬ 
tor's Blue Pencil Dinner and was 
seated between Adam Kushner '03 
and Norman Lane '60, neither of 
whom I knew. One was the editor 
of a magazine I read and the other 
co-author of a book I read. My 
freshman lit him professor, Morris 
Dickstein '61, also was there. 

On March 2,1 attended the John 
Jay Awards Dinner at the Plaza, 
honoring Mark Kingdon and oth¬ 
ers [Editor's note: See story in this 
issue.] and saw Mark along with 
Alex Sachare, Eric Rose, Phil Mil- 
stein, Dennis Langer, Jeff 
Knowles, Richard Hsia and John 
Carey. I got to sit with most of 
them. At both dinners were my 
pre-law adviser, Roger Lehecka 
'67, and law school classmate, 
Gerry Papa '72. It was a pleasure 
to be in their good company. 

Paul Scham writes, "I do not 
claim any firsthand knowledge of 
the Mideast imbroglio at Columbia, 
but I have some knowledge of 
competing versions of history 
among Israelis and Palestinians. 
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In March, my book on Israeli and 
Palestinian historical narratives 
was published in Jerusalem (we 
are looking for an American pub¬ 
lisher). It is co-edited with Ben¬ 
jamin Pogrund and Walid Salem 
(both of whom live in Jerusalem, 
as I did from 1996-2002), titled 
Shared Histories: An Israeli-Palestin- 
ian Dialogue, and is based on a pro¬ 
ject I conceived when I was work¬ 
ing at the Truman Institute for 
Peace of the Hebrew University. If 
anyone is interested and can't wait 
for the U.S. publication, e-mail me 
at pscham@gwu.edu, and I'll tell 
you where you can obtain one. I 
write and lecture on the issue of 
the separate and contradictory 
Israeli and Palestinian narratives, 
and am convinced that some 
understanding of the narrative of 
the 'other' is necessary in order to 
craft a peace process that works." 

Larry Goldberg is "relocating 
to Center City Philadelphia after 
30-plus years living and working 
in die New York-New Jersey 
metro area. A psychiatrist, I will 
be working with a managed 
behavioral healthcare firm." 

Larry was a fellow denizen of 
10 Fumald. In Herman Wouk '34's 
1951 classic The Caine Mutiny, 
Willie Keith takes an elevator to 10 
Furnald (just before the room- 
assignment listing on page 19 of 
my 95-cent "de luxe pocket edi¬ 
tion"). At least by the time I got 
there in '67, the elevator only went 
to 9. When, if ever, did it ever go 
to 10? I expect, please, at least 
three letters on this from older 
alumni reading this column. (And, 
speaking of Columbia, rent the 
good thriller Marathon Man and 
see grad student Dustin Hoffman 
with that other Larry, Olivier.) 
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Paul S. Appelbaum 

100 Berkshire Rd. 
Newton, MA 02160 


pappell@aol.com 


Jerry Sharpe has practiced law 
for his entire career in his home¬ 
town of Des Moines, Iowa, spe¬ 
cializing in real estate law, 
involving primarily commercial 
real estate acquisition, develop¬ 
ment and loan transactions. He's 
a shareholder in Belin Lamson 
McCormick, Zumbach Flynn, 
where he's been since 1978. On 
the side, Jerry is Columbia's Iowa 
ARC chair, coordinating and con¬ 
ducting interviews with appli¬ 
cants to the College and Engi¬ 
neering. He and his wife, Judy, 
have a daughter, Whitney, who's 
a freshman in high school, and a 
son, Spencer, in sixth grade. 

For the next two reports, you'll 
have to pay close attention, 
because our class is unusually 


blessed with David Sterns, nei¬ 
ther of whom is commissioner of 
the NBA. David Marc Stern has 
been living in California since 
graduation (first attending law 
school at Stanford) and has been 
in L.A. since 1976. Late last year, 
on a trip to NYC, he and his 
wife, Cheryl, had brunch with 
Marty Edel, Steve Schacter, 

Mark Glasser '73 and their wives. 
(You know it was a really great 
brunch, because Steve wrote 
about it in the last issue of CCT.) 
David's son, Ari '01, earned a 
master's in math from Columbia 
in '02 and is pursuing a Ph.D. 
from Cal Tech. David's other kids 
went to UC Santa Barbara, UC 
Davis and Penn. Irony fans will 
savor David's reflection, "Life is 
good in L.A., where I have prac¬ 
ticed bankruptcy law for almost 
30 years." 

On the other coast, David 
Michael Stern was appointed a 
few years ago as Ruth Meltzer 
Professor of Classical Hebrew Lit¬ 
erature at Penn, where he has 
been teaching for many years. 
Having served as director of 
Penn's Jewish Studies Program 
for the last seven years, he's step¬ 
ping down this summer to take a 
Guggenheim Fellowship. David 
will be completing a book on the 
material histories of four classic 
Jewish works — the Talmud, the 
Hebrew Bible, the prayer book, 
and the Passover Haggadah — in 
particular, what these books have 
looked like as physical objects 
throughout the centuries. David 
notes that his nephew, Amitai, 
son of Josef Stern, is a first-year 
at the College. 

With the near universality of e- 
mail, it has become much easier 
to stay in touch with you, and 
many of you have responded to 
my invitations to share thoughts 
or news with our class. But the e- 
mail lists I get from Columbia are 
only as good as we are in keeping 
them up to date. I urge any of 
you whose e-mail addresses have 
changed during the past several 
years to send your current 
address to cct@columbia.edu. The 
staff will update your record, and 
with our 35th reunion coming up 
soon, you'll get all the news with 
the immediacy that only electrons 
can provide. Thanks. 



Barry Etra 

326 McKinley Ave. 
New Haven, CT 06515 


betra@unicorr.com 


Bob Pruznick runs a nonprofit 
human service agency in Phillips- 
burg, N.J., and, in an odd twist, 
recently was elected president of 
the local Chamber of Commerce. 


Richard Edelstein has been living 
in Saxtons River, Vt., for more 
than 20 years; he is in an "over¬ 
busy solo private psychiatric prac¬ 
tice." He and his wife. Eve, have a 
sophomore at Barnard, Betsy, 
whom they visit often. Richard is 
in touch with Pat Dolan and 
Henry Weisman, among others. 

Frank Canosa has one of the 
longest CVs in history, so, to con¬ 
dense: He's been living in Lon¬ 
don for 26 years; married for 25; 
has two daughters in university 
there; was with Julius Baer, a 
banking and asset management 
firm for 10 years, the last few as 
CEO; and volunteers with chari¬ 
ties and the arts. He speaks six 
languages, four fluently. Impres¬ 
sive, to say the least. 


elicited a note from Cleveland 
ophthalmologist Sam Salamon: 

"I would like to note a correction 
— Nixon 'couldn't' draft us is not 
correct; as you may recall, he 
instituted the draft lottery, and 
eliminated all deferments. He did 
not draft us because of the lottery, 
but he could have drafted us if 
we had bad luck in that lottery." 

Now, I need some help from 
you guys. Does anyone remember 
what saved us from trudging 
through Vietnam? Drop me a line. 

Another correction (of sorts) 
came from Fred Dolan (aka Father 
Fred, an Opus Dei priest in Cana¬ 
da). Among other topics, he men¬ 
tioned that readers of top-selling 
novel The Da Vinci Code might 
want to check www.opusdei.com 


Bob Pruznick ’73 runs a nonprofit human service agency 
in Phillipsburg, N.J., and recently was elected president of 
the local Chamber of Commerce. 


Gary Friday is a neurologist 
and recently was appointed a fel¬ 
low of the American Heart Associ¬ 
ation. He and his wife, Anita, live 
in Berwyn, Pa., with their chil¬ 
dren, Cary (7), Jordan (5) and 
Joshua (5) (yes, twins) and his 
stepdaughter, Camille Richardson. 

Arthur Fass is chief of cardiol¬ 
ogy at Phelps Memorial Hospital 
in Westchester; he teaches at 
New York Medical College. Art 
and his wife of 28 years, Leslie, 
have a daughter, Allison, a senior 
reporter at Forbes, and a son, Jar- 
ret, who is moving up the ranks 
at Bear Stearns. 

It could only happen here: 
Angelo Falcon e-mailed of his 
joy in working with Columbia 
students on some real-world pro¬ 
jects and of moderating a confer¬ 
ence on the future of the Federal 
Voting Rights Act sponsored by 
the Law School. Lou Erlanger 
spotted Angelo's name in my 
plea-for-notes e-mail, and took 
the opportunity to right the 
wrong of 22 years ago, when his 
photo in the yearbook had been 
inadvertently placed over Ange¬ 
lo's name (they had never spo¬ 
ken prior!). Lou is director of sys¬ 
tems development at EMI Music 
Publishing in NYC. 

Don't ya just love happy end¬ 
ings? Ciao, bambini. 
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Fred Bremer 

532 W. 111th St. 

New York, NY 10025 


fbremer@pclient.ml.com 


A few columns ago, I comment¬ 
ed, "Nixon couldn't draft us in 
the early '70s, and Bush won't be 
able to draft us, either!" This 


for insights into what he calls 
"the many factual errors of the 
book, including the mind-bog¬ 
gling depiction of Opus Dei, the 
group to which I have belonged 
for 35 years." 

Classmates with young chil¬ 
dren can try to score a few points 
with them by letting them know 
that you went to college with the 
guy (Albie Hecht) who produced 
The SpongeBob SquarePants Movie 
(2004), Leomony Snicket's A Series 
of Unfortunate Events (2004), 
Rugrats Go Wild! (2003) and Jimmy 
Neutron, Boy Genius (2001). If that 
doesn't work, you can tell your 
teenagers that you went to col¬ 
lege with the guy who created 
MXC: Most Extreme Elimination 
Challenge, while president of 
Spike TV. If even that also fails to 
impress, you'll have to wait to see 
what Albie is up to next. Isaac 
Palmer, who is in corporate 
development at Paramount Pic¬ 
tures in Hollywood, forwarded 
an article from Variety that said 
Albie had announced he was 
leaving Spike TV. More to follow. 

I'm pleased to pass on some 
information from another first¬ 
time correspondent, Alex Wul- 
wick. "I've been in public and 
private appellate practice for the 
past 28 years (20 as a solo practi¬ 
tioner). My wife, Vicki '73E, and I 
celebrated our 30th anniversary 
last January. Our son, Louis, is a 
freshman at Lafayette College, 
and our daughter, Katie, is a 
junior in high school." Alex lives 
in River Edge, N.J. and works in 
lower Manhattan. 

Speaking of daughters named 
Katie, I heard from David Mel- 
nick, director of research at drug 
company AstraZeneca in 
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McLaughlin Heads Hale House 


R andolph McLaughlin 

75 has been appointed 
executive director of 
Hale House, a nonprofit organi¬ 
zation in Harlem dedicated to 
building better futures for chil¬ 
dren and families in need. 

McLaughlin has dedicated 
his career to serving the 
underserved. After receiving 
his J.D. from Harvard in 1978, 
he began his fight for civil 
rights at the Center for Consti¬ 
tutional Rights in New York 
City. One of his first major 
cases was a successful lawsuit 
against the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Ku Klux Klan. 

McLaughlin became Hale 
House counsel in 2001, when 
he was appointed to work with 
the Attorney General's Office 
in resolving an investigation by 
that office. He fell in love with 
the institution and the children 
it serves, and he stayed on as 
counsel after the investigation 
concluded. Several months 
ago, he was appointed interim 
executive director, and in Sep¬ 
tember he accepted the Board 
of Directors' offer to hold the 
position permanently. 

The first institution in the 
nation to house and care for 
infants born to drug-addicted 
mothers, Hale House offers 24- 
hour infant and toddler residen¬ 
tial care, developmental child¬ 
care programs, supportive 
housing, family stabilization 
efforts and community out¬ 
reach. More recently, its mission 
has expanded to care for chil¬ 
dren whose mothers are incar¬ 
cerated or unable to care for 
their children. Under McLaugh¬ 
lin's leadership, construction 


By Randy Nichols '75 

has been completed on the 
Mother Hale Learning Center, 
located in a Hale House-owned 
apartment building adjacent to 
Morningside Park. "Just this 
year," McLaughlin adds, "the 
house signed a contract with 
the City of New York to provide 
homeless families with fully fur¬ 
nished apartments in two 
Harlem apartment buildings 
owned by Hale House." 



Randolph McLaughlin 75 is 
executive director of Hale 


House, his latest position in a 
career dedicated to serving 
the underserved. 

photo: pace university law school 


McLaughlin says, "l could 
have done a number of things 
differently in my career, such 
as work for a large Wall Street 
firm. But community service 
always has been important to 
me, and this is just a different 
chapter in the same book. 
Professor Jim Shenton '49 was 
an inspiration, and he taught 


me the value of community 
service." 

McLaughlin has a passion 
for his work at Hale House, 
which presents different chal¬ 
lenges from those found while 
working in the traditional legal 
field. "The stakes are so high," 
he explains, "with children's 
lives to save and improve and 
families to rebuild, continuing 
the legacy established by [Hale 
House founder Clara] 'Mother' 
Hale." McLaughlin's passion for 
the children is evident whether 
he is hugging one after anoth¬ 
er or teaching them to play 
Senegalese Jembe drums. He 
says that the greatest benefit 
to working at Hale House are 
the incredible staff members, 
who work above and beyond 
the call of duty. 

Since 1988, McLaughlin has 
taught at Pace Law School, 
where he was the founding 
director of the school's Social 
Justice Center. He will continue 
to teach at Pace part-time dur¬ 
ing his Hale House tenure. 

McLaughlin is married to 
Debra Cohen, a fellow lawyer, 
with whom he worked at the 
Pace Social Justice Center. She 
is an adjunct professor at 
Pace, and together they teach 
a class on civil rights law. They 
have strong ties to Columbia 
— he proposed to her in front 
of Alma Mater. When asked 
why he was not a member of 
the Columbia E-Community 
(https://alumni.college.columbia. 
edu/ecom), McLaughlin said 
he was not yet aware of it; 
by the next morning, he was 
one of its newest members. 
Welcome! 


Delaware, who said, "Katie '03 
(23) was admitted to St. John's 
Law School as a Sir Thomas 
Moore Scholar after writing an 
admission essay on The Social 
Contract. A nice win for the Core 
Curriculum." And for Katie! 

That's all the news for now. 
Hope to hear from more of you 
soon with updates of what has 
been happening in your personal 
and professional lives. And how 
we escaped the draft some 35 
years ago! 


REUNION JUNE 2-5 



Randy Nichols 

503 Princeton Cir. 
Newtown Square, PA 
19073-1067 


rcnl6@columbia.edu 


Reunion weekend is approaching, 
and your committee (including 

Bob Katz, Stephen Jacobs, Joe 
Lipari, Paul Barenholtz, Robert 
Schneider, Ira Malin, Neil 
Selinger and me) has put together 


a great series of events. 

The weekend kicks off with a 
cocktail party, hosted by Richard 
Witten. On Friday evening, we'll 
gather in Hamilton Hall's recently 
renovated lobby, then move on to 
dinner at some of Morningside 
Heights' favorite restaurants. Dur¬ 
ing the day on Saturday, there 
will be plenty to keep you busy: 
campus and Manhattanville tours, 
a barbeque on South Field, the 
Columbia Film Festival and more. 
Saturday's class dinner will be in 


the Starr East Asian Library, and 
we'll be enlightened by Larry 
Grossman '52, former president of 
NBC News and PBS. 

Father C. John McCloskey III 
is back to full-time pastoral work 
in Chicago as an Opus Dei priest. 
He is still waiting for the call from 
Ron Howard to serve as theologi¬ 
cal advisor to the film version of 
The Da Vinci Code ! His e-mail 
address is frcjm@aol.com and his 
website is www.frmccloskey.com. 
Fr. John would be delighted to 
hear from fellow alumni in the 
Chicago area or elsewhere. 

In our reunion year, Paul Reid 
celebrates another milestone, his 
25th anniversary with his wife, 
Karen Alter '78 Barnard. Paul 
and Karen live in Stamford, 
Conn., with their daughters, 
Emma (15) and Claire (12). Paul 
is an astrophysicist at the Har- 
vard-Smithsonian Center for 
Astrophysics in Cambridge, and 
commutes two or three days 
each week there from Connecti¬ 
cut. Karen is a clinical psycholo¬ 
gist. Emma attends the Solomon 
Schechter H.S. in Westchester 
and wants to be an actor. Claire 
won the Connecticut State 
Championship in gymnastics for 
Level 5 12-year-olds, taking four 
golds and a silver. Paul keeps in 
touch with Rob Steinfeld and 
occasionally sees Steve Kahn 
through work. 

Robert C. Schneider and 
Joseph Carlucci '73E coauthored 
an article, "Tax-Exempt Bonds 
Overlooked as Construction 
Financing Tool" that was pub¬ 
lished in the Commercial Record. 

I hope to see as many of you as 
possible June 2-5. 



Clyde Moneyhun 

Program in Writing and 
Rhetoric 

Stanford University 
450 Serra Mall 
Building 460, Room 223C 
Stanford, CA 94305-2085 


caml31@columbia.edu 


Larry Lubka is raising two kids, lit¬ 
igating construction law suits in 
California for Hunt Ortmann Blas- 
co Palffy & Rossell, giving construc¬ 
tion law seminars up and down the 
coast and playing basketball with 
his "older, slower and more fragile" 
peers. His youngest is checking out 
colleges in the northeast, looking 
for a colder, but more intellectual, 
climate. Larry keeps hying to tip 
the scales for Columbia. "My son 
and I spent two weeks last summer 
bicycling through Vermont and 
New Hampshire, and he is leaning 
toward New England. I stay in 
touch with a few alumni, but I'd 
love to hear from Andrew Turesky 
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and Funky Chicken." 

Michael Billig is an anthropolo¬ 
gy professor at Franklin and Mar¬ 
shall College in Lancaster, Pa. He 
conducts nine or 10 admissions 
interviews each year "for our dear 
old alma mater, but it seems that 
all of my interviewees get rejected 
nowadays." Then again, so do the 
vast majority of applicants. 
Michael's older daughter, Shira, is 
a senior at Franklin and Marshall; 
his younger, Monica, is a freshman 
at Smith. His book, Barons, Brokers, 
and Buyers: The Institutions and Cul¬ 
tures of Philippine Sugar, was pub¬ 
lished in 2003. Michael had a bone 
marrow transplant in 1999 (chronic 
lymphocytic leukemia) but is "feel¬ 
ing fine these days." 
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David Gorman 

111 Regal Dr. 
DeKalb, IL 60115 


dgorman@niu.edu 


Alan Lawitz sent a comprehen¬ 
sive letter from Albany, N.Y., 
where he works in the Division 
of Legal Affairs of the New York 
State Department of Health. 

After working in government 
agencies since graduating from 
law school, Alan became group 
leader for long-term care issues 
in the DoH last year. Noting the 
significance of this work, Alan 
points out, "As we boomers age, 
our interest in matters relating to 
nursing homes, home care, assist¬ 
ed living and adult care facilities 
will only increase." 

Wait a minute! Can I possibly 
be an aging boomer? Is it time to 
start thinking about these things, 
even distantly? Well, yes, and I 
need to get past the twinge of 
anxiety Alan's comment pro¬ 
vokes. The signs are everywhere. 

It is hard, for example, not to 
notice the drifting location of this 
column in the Class Notes section; 
it seems not long ago at all that 
the '77 notes appeared near the 
end of the section, close to the 
most recently graduated classes, 
but there is no denying that our 
column now is near the middle. 

But back to Alan, who has been 
married to Anne Dorhamer for 
going on 20 years and who has 
three boys, Ben (14), James (11) 
and Jahheem (9), who are 
involved in drama, music and 
sports. Alan not only coaches 
recreational soccer but also is 
president of the nonprofit organi¬ 
zation Friends of Albany Youth 
Soccer. "Our family life often is 
chaotic, usually crazy, and I 
wouldn't trade it in a million 
years." With an 11- and a 14-year- 
old, I can fully identify with that 
statement. Several classmates 
have written recently who fit a 


similar life-and-career profile. 

Another lawyer, Rob Boatti, 
lives on the Upper West Side with 
his wife of 24 years, Vicki (nee 
Melignano '80 Barnard). They 
have two children, Sara (15) and 
Eric (9). 

Meanwhile, Gabriel Aldea 
went the med-school route ('81 
P&S). He lives in Seattle, where 
he is professor of surgery and 
chief of adult cardiac surgery at 
the University of Washington in 
Seattle. He and his wife. Dr. Susan 
Arnold-Aldea '76 Barnard, have 
two sons, Alex (16) and Dan (13). 


Roller-Coaster of Humiliation ride. 

Here is our only news of this 
issue: Henry Aronson (haronson 
@mac.com) is back on Broadway. 
"I'm associate conductor on the 
Broadway musical Good Vibrations, 
which uses the songs of Brian Wil¬ 
son and The Beach Boys. We 
opened in February, and our pre¬ 
views have been attracting enthu¬ 
siastic audiences not only of our 
vintage, who grew up with this 
music, but teens and older folk 
(there are even older folk?), too." 

So if ABBA, Billy Joel and The 
Beach Boys all have Broadway 


Peter Greiff ’79 is director of international media relations 
for the Spanish banking giant, Grupo Santander, and lives 
in Madrid. 


Follow-up: In last September's 
column, I mentioned an op-ed 
piece in The New York Times by 
Gregg Bloche on the legal and 
ethical responsibilities of Ameri¬ 
can doctors in the treatment of 
military prisoners. Gregg has co¬ 
authored a second piece, "Triage 
at Abu Ghraib" (February 4,2005), 
focusing on the responsibility of 
the U.S. government for the night¬ 
marish difficulties doctors faced in 
dealing with detainees in Iraq. 


Matthew Nemerson 

35 Huntington St. 

New Haven, CT 06511 
mnemerson@snet.net 

Very little news came in during 
the past few months, so I guess 
everyone took off to the south to 
catch their favorite teams in Flori¬ 
da. Yes, it's nice now that we're 
retired we all have time on our 
hands again to watch the Mets 
and Yankees get ready to play the 
Red Sox or to play with former 
Red Sox, and that keeps us from 
dropping the shortest of notes to 
your lonely scribe ... wait. I'm 
having a nightmare that I'm writ¬ 
ing for the Class of '48, not '78. 
There must be some other good 
reason that no one is writing. 

I went to Orlando in March for 
a conference and took my 11 year- 
old daughter, Joy, to Walt Disney 
World, where I found that spring 
training is now big bucks and 
almost sold out. What happened 
to $5 tickets and walk-up before 
the game? Exhibition games cost 
what World Series games did 
when we were in college ... It also 
seems as if Walt Disney World is 
about to add a new adventure 
park for the Atlanta Braves, with a 
horror ride where you drop 13 sto¬ 
ries in your last game when you're 
about to get into the World Series. 
No, wait, that was the Yankees 


shows, can Blondie, backed up 
by our own Sick Dick and the 
Volkswagens, be far behind? 
Probably not. 

Please write something to save 
us all from columns like this. 


Robert Klapper 

8737 Beverly Blvd., 

Ste 303 

Los Angeles, CA 90048 
rklappermd@aol.com 

After graduating from Columbia, 
Anthony T. Cheng attended grad¬ 
uate school, married and raised a 
family. He then worked in Taiwan 
for eight years and has since 
moved to China. Tony is director 
of marketing for ASML, a semi¬ 
conductor equipment manufactur¬ 
er, and lives with his wife, Camil¬ 
la, and children, Jeremiah (24) and 
Javelin (21), in Shanghai. Reach 
him here: atcheng007@mac.com. 

Mark Heffley writes from 
Alpharetta, Ga., where he lives 
with his wife, Karie, two teenage 
daughters and 10-year old son. 
Mark is a "serial entrepreneur 
focusing on information technolo¬ 
gy startups. I plan to hurry 
through the next few ventures 
since I've read that, on average, it 
takes 17 attempts to succeed." 

Architect Scott Kamen keeps 
busy at his office. Bond Street 
Architecture and Design, on Bond 
Street in Manhattan, working on 
restoration projects as well as 
sports facilities, housing and inte¬ 
riors. He lives with his wife, 
Joanne (also an architect), and 
daughters, Hannah and Abigail, in 
a historic house overlooking the 
Hudson in Ossining, N.Y. When 
not restoring historic buildings, 
Scott enjoys cycling, swimming 
and, as always, playing the guitar. 

Robert H. Haber is an inter¬ 
ventional cardiologist with the 
Sanger Clinic in Charlotte, N.C. 
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He has two children, Jordan (12) 
and Alec (10). 

Jeremy Gilman is a partner at 
the law firm Benesch, Friedlander, 
Coplan & Aronoff in Cleveland, 
where he practices business litiga¬ 
tion. He also is legal adviser to the 
Cleveland Advertising Associa¬ 
tion, vice chairman of the Cleve¬ 
land Better Business Bureau and a 
Pushcart Prize nominee for his 
short story. The Real World Univer¬ 
sity School of Lazo. 

Norman Hanson has been 
practicing biotech patent law 
since 1982 and is a partner at Ful- 
bright & Jaworski in midtown 
Manhattan. He lives in Greenwich 
Village with his life partner of 20 
years. "Sometime in the future, I 
hope to do what I've always 
wanted to do: get into the restau¬ 
rant business," Norman says. 

Jerome Kisslingler is executive 
director of communications for 
university development and 
alumni relations at Columbia. He 
oversees Columbia magazine, the 
University alumni website and 
University-wide alumni commu¬ 
nications. Jerry and his wife, Leslie 
Boden, an alumna of the School of 
Architecture, live in Riverdale 
with their two sons. In addition to 
his work at Columbia, Jerry is a 
musician specializing in tradition¬ 
al music of the Balkans. He travels 
widely to teach and perform. 

Peter Greiff has been living in 
Madrid for more than two years. 
He is director of international 
media relations for the Spanish 
banking giant, Grupo Santander. 
After Columbia, Peter was a busi¬ 
ness journalist for many years, 
mostly with Dow Jones in Cara¬ 
cas, New York, Brussels and Lon¬ 
don. He launched the online oper¬ 
ations of the Wall Street Journal in 


When You Send 
Class Notes ... 

Please remember that our 
publication schedule has a 
significant lead time that 
covers editing, design, 
proofreading, printing and 
mailing. As a result, the note 
you sent to your class 
correspondent or to the CCT 
office may not appear in the 
next issue. For example, 
news received by June 16 
will be eligible for publication 
in the September 2005 
CCT. Please note that events 
such as weddings and births 
should be reported after the 
event occurs. 
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London. "After all that moving 
around, I have resolved not to 
move anywhere I haven't lived 
before," Peter states. "I have a 
daughter, Lara (4)." 

Louis Kavoussi is vice chair¬ 
man and the Patrick Walsh Distin¬ 
guished Chair of Urology at Hop¬ 
kins. He and his family of three 
terrific kids live in Baltimore. 

"Very exciting news in our house: 
My eldest is a first-year at SEAS 
and loves it." Lou updates us 
with news of Steve Kinsman, 
who is chief of pediatric neurolo¬ 
gy at the University of Maryland. 
("Folks may remember his Siber¬ 
ian Huskie, Nanuk, running up 
and down the stairs of the 
library.") Steve Murphy lives 
about four blocks away from Lou 
with his two daughters. He 
attends every football reunion 
that he can. 

Xavier Huguet lives in Brus¬ 
sels, where he is head of a unit in 
the European Commission's 
Translation Service, which is "try¬ 
ing our best to keep alive the 
flame of multilingualism in an 
enlarged European Union." 

Ten years ago, after leaving as 
partner and Board of Directors 
member of The Boston Consulting 
Group, Shyam Gidumal founded 
Strategic Turnarounds & Invest¬ 
ment Corp. "STIC invests in and 
restructures underperforming and 
distressed companies, though we 
are looking to acquire some healthy 
companies this year. Last year, we 
made two investments, Gemini 
Industries and Popular Club, both 
of which were in financial difficul¬ 
ties, and both of which have pros¬ 
pered. If anyone sees anything that 
requires a combination of capital 
and operating management, let me 
know (212-831-2744)." 

Shyam and his wife, Deepka, 
are busy with their boys. Sunder 
(12) and Shiv (10), and their grow¬ 
ing pursuits in athletics, girls and 
all things adolescent. 

As partner at Levitt, Greenberg, 
Kaufman and Goldstein in New 
York, Michael Harvey practiced 
corporate and securities law until 
1996. He then co-founded one of 
the largest medical adult day care 
companies in New Jersey, Mi Casa 
Es Su Casa. "In 1998,1 founded a 
hedge fund, Tacitus Partners (still 
operating) and in 2003 founded a 
money management company, 
Continuum Capital Management. I 
am on the board of directors of 
several New York City not-for- 
profits, including the Riverside 
Symphony and the New York 
Conservatory of Music." Michael's 
artistic pursuits include playing 
the piano and writing short stories. 

My daughter, Michele Klapper 
'08, is doing beautifully in her 
first year but is still trying to get 


used to snow, cold and the wind 
chill. A lifelong dream of mine — 
to open an art gallery — has come 
to fruition. I have spent the last 11 
months constructing a modern, 
steel and glass structure next to 
my orthopedic office in Beverly 
Hills. I invite all of you, when in 
the L.A. area, to stop by the Klap¬ 
per Gallery. It will have some of 
my sculptures, and my wife, 

Ellen, will be looking for the next 
Ellsworth Kelly and Andy Warhol 
to put on the walls. 

Thanks to all classmates for tak¬ 
ing the time to respond; keeping in 
touch makes for a better column. 


REUNION JUNE 2-5 

Michael Brown 

669 Yorktown PI. 
Paramus, NJ 07652 
mcb58@columbia.edu 

"Hey ho, let's go. We're all 
revved up and ready to go!" 

— The Ramones 
Reunion weekend is only a few 
weeks away, and your committee 
has a great time planned. Events 
include a casual Thursday night at 
Dinosaur BBQ and a Columbia 
Club reception on Friday night. On 
Saturday night, we'll dine at Casa 
Italiana and listen to Professor 
David Rosen speak on the Renais¬ 
sance tradition in art. It is not too 
late to register: http://reunion. 
college.columbia.edu. We look for¬ 
ward to seeing you! 

Thanks go to the members of 
our reunion committee, including 
George Anagnos, Alexei Bayer, 
Mario Biaggi, Eric Blattman, Joe 
Ciulla, Shawn Fitzgerald, Steven 
Gendler, James Gerkis, Dan 
Gross, John Hall, Stephen Kane, 
Keith Krasney, Jay Marcus, Gre¬ 
gory Marposon, John Metaxas, 
Bruce Paulsen, Hans Polak, 
Angelo Sabatelli and Doc 
Thompson (and me). 

After 14 years in Center City 
Philadelphia, Steve Gendler, his 
wife, Sally, and daughters, Abigail 
(13) and Liza (8), moved to nearby 
Chestnut Hill in 2002, after cele¬ 
brating the sesquicentennial of the 
1851 townhouse they renovated. 
Steve is in his third year at the 
commercial real estate firm Grubb 
& Ellis, where he focuses on office 
tenant representation and institu¬ 
tional owner representation. In 
2004, he was recognized as a Circle 
of Excellence winner for top level 
production achievements at the 
company. Among these was find¬ 
ing a home and structuring financ¬ 
ing for the nationally unique Char¬ 
ter High School for Architecture & 
Design, for which Steve combined 
a professional process with avoca- 
tional architectural interests. Most 
recently, he took immense pleasure 



from the celebration of Abigail's 
bat mitzvah. He looks forward to 
seeing all of you at reunion. 

Jeff Halbrecht, former hoopster 
and water polo player, shares this 
news: After many years of bache¬ 
lorhood, he tied the knot in Octo¬ 
ber 2004 with a wonderful Califor¬ 
nia girl, Marissa. Jeff has a 
successful private practice in 
orthopedic surgery in San Francis¬ 
co and specializes in sports medi¬ 
cine. He's involved in local com¬ 
munity activities, including 
serving as board member of the 
new San Francisco Jewish Com¬ 
munity Center and v.p. and 
founding board member of a new 
community high school. Jeff keeps 
in touch with Aron Wahrman and 
Jack Hersch '80E. 

Speaking of Jack, he lives in 
the Bay Area with his wife and 
three children, but works in Los 
Angeles for Canyon Partners, 
running a distressed portfolio. 

Mike Manuche retired from 
the Marine Corps in January 
2003. From there, he walked into 
a job flying for JetBlue Airways, 
where he is a captain flying out 
of Long Beach, Calif. "Just a 
fancy bus driving job, but JetBlue 
is a great company to work for," 
Mike says. He lives in San Diego 
with his wife, Judy, and boys, 
Michael (12), Anthony (10) and 
Nicholas (9). Mike flies into JFK 
often, but all our classmates must 
be flying first class on some other 
airline, as he has yet run into 
anyone on a JetBlue airplane! 

The Columbia football golf out¬ 
ing was well-attended by the 
Class of '80. Scott Ahem, Mario 
Biaggi, Eric Blattman, Joe Ciulla, 
Shawn Fitzgerald, John Hall and 
AJ Sabatelle scorched the fair¬ 
ways. Dinner was especially 
eventful, as Shawn was honored 
with the Distinguished Alumnus 
Award for his work with the pro¬ 
gram. On a sad note, Frank Dob¬ 
bins, equipment manager for 35 
years, passed away in February. 

I look forward to seeing you at 
reunion, and keep those e-mails 
coming! 



Jeff Pundyk 

20 E. 35th St., Apt. 8D 
New York, NY 10016 


jpimdyk@yahoo.com 


First and foremost, everybody 
must immediately go to www. 
queensboro.com, website of The 
Queensboro Shirt Co. Feel free to 
order a shirt while you're there, 
but the real reason is to see the 
illustration of our pal Fred Mey¬ 
ers toward the bottom of the 
page. Fred's company makes cus¬ 
tom shirts and hats that feature 
your logo. I'm tempted to order a 


shirt featuring that excellent pic¬ 
ture of Fred as my logo. 

Fred started his business while 
an undergrad, developed it while 
at the Business School and has 
been at it ever since. Fred, based in 
Wilmington, N.C., writes: "My 15 
minutes of fame occurred this past 
December, when a picture of my 
family appeared in the US Air¬ 
ways Attache magazine in an arti¬ 
cle on Wilmington, and I have to 
say, for all the waiting, fame is not 
nearly what it is cracked up to be, 
no matter how brief. 

"Are we dinosaurs? When I 
started in business, 800 numbers 
and the fax machine were the 
technological innovations of the 
time. We now sell almost exclu¬ 
sively through the Internet. It has 
been challenging, but it has been 
fun, and all things considered, I 
don't think my education has hurt 
me too much!" You can reach 
Fred at fred@queensboro.com. 

Tell him I sent you so I'm sure to 
get my commission. 

Steve Schneider lives in Los 
Angeles, where he is a clinical 
psychologist in private practice 
and an assistant clinical professor 
at UCLA. He writes: "I lost my 
first partner, Alan Balsam, to 
AIDS in 1992.1 am 'shacking up' 
with Bill Araiza '83. We didn't 
know each other at Columbia, but 
met two years ago at an L.A. 
nightspot. Bill is a professor of 
law at Loyola Marymount in L.A. 
We recently adopted Thelma and 
Louise, who, despite obedience 
training, have literally (not literar- 
ily) devoured a number of those 
classic texts of Western Civiliza¬ 
tion that have graced my book 
shelves since my Columbia days. 
(Note from your trusty scribe: I 
assume Thelma and Louise are 
dogs, but based on my children's 
continued need for obedience 
training. I'm not ruling out that 
T&L are kids.) No plans for mar¬ 
riage for Bill and I; we are content 
to keep it 'illegal.'" You can reach 
Steve at lapsychdoc@hotmail.com. 

Jim Tolpin has been conducting 
applicant interviews for the Alum¬ 
ni Representative Committee and 
confirms my fear that I'd never be 
accepted today. After graduation, 
Jim moved back to his hometown 
of Chicago, where, after waiting 
tables and writing for some neigh¬ 
borhood newspapers, he attended 
Northwestern and earned a mas¬ 
ter's in journalism, with distinc¬ 
tion, in 1983. Journalism then took 
him, as a reporter and later an edi¬ 
tor, to daily newspapers in Abi¬ 
lene, Texas; Tucson, Ariz.; Wash¬ 
ington, D.C.; Pittsburgh; 
Richmond, Va; and finally Palm 
Beach and Broward Counties, Fla., 
where he settled in to work, for 
nine years, at the (Fort Laud- 
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erdale) Sun-Sentinel. 

In 1993, Jim left journalism to 
move to Miami and attend law 
school at the University of Miami, 
where he graduated summa cum 
laude in 1996. Since then, he mar¬ 
ried Mercedes Gomez, had two 
children, Mia (7) and Ethan (4), 
clerked for U.S. District Judge 
James Lawrence King and joined 
Greenberg Traurig. A partner at 
GT's Miami office since 2004, Jim 
does domestic and international 
commercial litigation and arbitra¬ 
tion. Of the 10 attorneys in Jim's 
international litigation department, 
four have Columbia ties through 
either the College or Law School. 

Demetrios Xistris recently was 
appointed managing director in 
the legal department at BNP 
Paribas in New York, where he is 
responsible for legal matters relat¬ 
ing to the firm's equity business. 
Previously, he was in the JP Mor¬ 
gan legal department (1993-2002) 
and before that in private practice 
at White & Case (1985-93). After 
graduating from McGill Law 
School, Demetrios moved back to 
New York, where he has been 
since 1985. He has been married to 
Aris Comninellis '83 Barnard, a 
doctor, for 16 years, and has two 
hockey-playing daughters, Sylvia 
(12) and Effie (9). 

Gio Vitale is an independent 
financial adviser who lives in 
Syracuse with his wife of 20 years, 
Janice, and their children. Heather 
(18), Domenico (15) and Daniela 
(11). At the ripe old age of 46, Gio 
still plays soccer and coaches. 

He's in touch with Eliseo Rojas, 
who lives in NYC, and Eddy Tri- 
ana '83, who's also in Syracuse. 

Gio is hoping to reconnect with 
fellow soccer-team alumni to 
relive ancient comer kicks and 
headers. He can be reached at 
gvitale@jsdassociates.com. 

In news from overseas, this win¬ 
ter ("summer" to northerners) 

Greg Vanderheiden will celebrate 
his 15th year in Africa and 10th in 
South Africa, where he teaches at 
the American school near Johan¬ 
nesburg. Also living well beyond 
the East and Hudson Rivers is 
Zahid Shafiq, permanently based 
in Karachi, Pakistan, setting up call 
centers to service U.S. companies 
looking to outsource. He can be 
reached at zshafiq@aya.yale.edu. 
(That means you, Guy Ward.) 

Randal Quarles fled his part¬ 
nership at Davis Polk & Wardwell 
in New York and found safe har¬ 
bor in the Bush Administration, 
serving first as executive director 
at the International Monetary 
Fund and then assistant secretary 
of the treasury for international 
affairs. Randy reports from an 
undisclosed location in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C.: "During the past four 


years, this has meant dealing with 
everything from the default of 
Argentina, the economic recon¬ 
struction of Iraq and intra-govem- 
mental battles over foreign invest¬ 
ment policy post-9-11, to the 
continuing integration of China 
into the world economic, debt 
relief for Africa and the evolution 
of financial institutions regulation 
in Europe. A lot of travel (more 
than 150 different trips to scores 
of countries — in one not atypical 
quarter, I left the United States in 
late August and got back in the 
second week of October, having 
been to 20 different capitals in the 
interim), but a fascinating time to 
be doing this." 

Randy and his wife, Hope, 
have two boys (6 and 4) and a 
new girl. The family divides its 
time between the East Coast and 
their home in Salt Lake, where 
Hope advises the governor on 
higher education policy and 
keeps an eye on the ski-resort 
hotel she owns in Deer Valley, the 
Goldener Hirsch. 

Randy and Hope's action- 
packed lives almost make me feel 
a little guilty about my recent rant 
bemoaning my lack of me-time! I 
mean, here I am in the middle of 
watching Pimp My Ride when one 
of my kids has the temerity to ask 
me a question! Randy, Hope, I ask 
you: Is that reasonable? 



Kevin M. Slawin 

6560 Fannin, Ste 2100 
Houston, TX 77030 


kevin@slawin.com 


The ice is starting to break for the 
Class of 1982! John Malcom 
writes, "I have never written a 
class note at any time (high 
school, college or med school), 
but your pleas are too much to 
turn down." John there is a first 
time for everyone, and this is 
cheaper than therapy! 

John recounts that following 
medical school at Harvard, a resi¬ 
dency at UCSF and a return stint 
at Harvard for a fellowship in car¬ 
diology, he moved to the Univer¬ 
sity of Oklahoma for seven years 
before relocating to Franklin, 
Mich, (a suburb of Detroit). He is 
married to Karen Amrose and 
they have two sons, ages 3 and 6. 
He practices interventional cardi¬ 
ology and is director of the Car¬ 
diac Catheterization Lab and 
associate division chief of cardiol¬ 
ogy at Henry Ford Health System 
in Detroit. He adds, "Those 
Columbians who venture off the 
coast and find themselves strand¬ 
ed in Motown should give a call." 
Why don't you shock John by 
calling him ? 

Arie Kugelmass writes, "Hav¬ 


ing read your plea for contact 
from classmates, I decided to com¬ 
ply." Thanks, Arie. I guess my 
plea did sound a bit like a subpoe¬ 
na. After three years as a deputy 
assistant attorney general in the 
criminal division of the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice, Arie was recruited 
to Hollywood with his family by 
none other than Jack Valenti. Arie 
now is a senior v.p. and director of 
Worldwide Anti-Piracy Opera¬ 
tions for the Motion Picture Asso¬ 
ciation of America. He added, 

"My children, Andy and Amanda, 
are adjusting well to their new 
environs, as is my wife, Mary Lee, 
whose first novel ( Silent Lies) is 
coming out this month. Being new 
to the L.A. area, I would love to 
hear from classmates who have 
settled here." I hope Arie has 
explained the risks of file-sharing 
to his children! 

Aaron Haleva shouts, "Hello, 
Class of '82!" Aaron is a patent 
lawyer at Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
Frankel in New York City, where 
he prosecutes and litigates patents 
dealing with electrical engineer¬ 
ing, computer science and medical 
technologies. He added /'Kramer 
Levin moved to its new offices at 
1177 Avenue of the Americas in 
April, so if you are in the neigh¬ 
borhood, please stop by for a cap¬ 
puccino!" What a hospitable 
group we are! Aaron lives with his 
wife, Sara, on the Jersey shore, in 
West Deal, with their five children: 
Rebecca, Rosa, Jamie, Sammy and 
Ezra. Sara has returned to Yale to 
finish law school. 


pharmaceuticals and biotech. He 
and his wife, Adina, together have 
four kids. He asked me to pass on 
his regards to Ira and Yigal (see the 
November 2004 CCT if these 
names mean nothing to you). 

David Kaufman is associate 
professor of contemporary Ameri¬ 
can Jewish studies at the Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion in Los Angeles, teaching 
courses in Jewish history, Ameri¬ 
can Judaism and American Jewish 
popular culture to HUC rabbinical 
and other graduate students, as 
well as USC undergraduates. He 
authored Shul With a Pool: The 
" Synagogue-Center " in American 
Jewish History, and numerous arti¬ 
cles on the history of the American 
synagogue, American Jewish edu¬ 
cation and synagogue architecture. 
He is working on two books, a col¬ 
lege textbook on Jewish-American 
issues for Greenwood Press and a 
study of American Jewish celebrity 
in the early 1960s. 

Keep those e-mails coming! 


Roy Pomerantz 

Babyking/Petking 
182-20 Liberty Ave. 
Jamaica, NY 11412 
bkroy@msn.com 

I received notes recently from 
classmates who have not previ¬ 
ously written. Thanks for writing! 

Eduardo Diaz-Perez: "Twenty- 
two years go by quickly. I've 
been with Morgan Stanley since 
1986 and am a managing director 


83 


Steve Greenfield ’83 wrote a survey of rock and pop CDs 
introduced in 2004; each CD is graded and reviewed. 


Andy Kapit married Risa Fish¬ 
man '83 Barnard and moved to 
Washington, D.C., in 1996, where 
he lives with Risa and their three 
children. He is CEO of an Inter- 
net-based healthcare software 
company that uses natural lan¬ 
guage processing technologies to 
manage, format and code medical 
records. Andy invites "any alum¬ 
ni who live in or are visitors to 
D.C. to please feel free to call." 

Arie Michelsohn spent a year 
working in Darcy Kelley's lab in 
the Columbia department of bio¬ 
logical science and teaching high 
school chemistry at Yeshiva Uni¬ 
versity. He then "went out to Cal¬ 
Tech, got a Ph.D. (molecular biolo¬ 
gy), did a stint at a think tank in 
D.C. working on science education 
policy (hated it) and then went to 
law school." Arie was a patent 
examiner at the Patent Office and 
then a patent agent at Finnegan 
Henderson, where he practices pri¬ 
marily patent litigation, mostly in 


in credit risk management. I've 
been married to Melissa for 15 
years and have three daughters, 
Alison (12), Jessica (10) and 
Theresa (3). We live in Woodbury, 
N.Y., and every now and then I 
see former roommates Tom 
Doyle and Ken Popovec." 

Eddy Friedfeld was quoted in 
The Forward regarding Prince 
Henry's Nazi costume. " "Those 
appropriating Nazi imagery must 
be ever-mindful of the proper 
comic context,' said comedy histo¬ 
rian Eddy Friedfeld, who pointed 
to a scene from Barry Levinson's 
1999 Liberty Heights to illustrate 
his point. In the film, which, like a 
number of Levinson's semi-auto¬ 
biographical efforts, revolves 
around a Jewish family in 1950s 
Baltimore, the teenage hero/nar¬ 
rator comes down the stairs on 
Halloween dressed as Hitler. He's 
immediately sent back to his 
room and punished. What the 
teenager can't grasp is how his 
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Chip Trayner '84 and Larry 
Kane '84 led a team of eight 
mountaineers last summer to 
the top of the Grand Tetons in 
Wyoming. The former Lion 
wrestlers often heard Coach 
Ron Russo's words, "No rest 
for the weary," as they made 
their way up 13,000 feet of 
granite. Next year, the pair 
plan to climb Denali in Alaska. 


get-up is any different from Sid 
Caesar's classic 'German General' 
sketch, which plays on television 
in the scene's background. 'What 
the kid is missing is that Caesar 
and company went to great pains 
to establish the parody and distill 
the image of the German into 
something farcical/ said Friedfeld. 
'The gap in comprehension is 
much like Harry's own.' " Eddy 
recently moderated a program, 
"Eric Idle: Greedy Bastard on 
Tour" at the 92nd Street Y. 

Tom Oiler: "After graduating 
from Columbia, I got an M.A. and 
Ph.D. from Brown, married a nice 
Bulgarian girl, made five research 
trips to Mongolia, traveled a lot in 
Europe and the Unites States and 
settled down in Stow, Mass, (not 
necessarily in that order). I teach 
history at Massachusetts College 
of Art and art history at Framing¬ 


ham State. I wish I had taken up 
fencing when Coach Kolombat- 
ovich invited us freshmen to try 
out all those years ago, because I 
am doing foil and epee now and 
loving it! I'm planning to go back 
to school, this time for law or gov¬ 
ernment. I can be reached at 
ollert@mac.com." 

Wayne Root: "For those of you 
who thought the love of my life 
was sports gambling, boy have I 
got a surprise for you." The author 
of Millionaire Republican: The Repub¬ 
lican Secrets to Mega-Wealth and 
Unlimited Success, Wayne donated 
$5,000 to Judith Ruiz, president of 
the Las Vegas Valley Flumane Soci¬ 
ety, to help the relief effort for Iraqi 
police dogs. 

Rei Shinozuka: "Finally, I am 
doing something interesting (or 
at least different). I am back at 
Columbia full-time in the Busi¬ 
ness School's M.B.A. program. 
Class of '06." 

Roger Blumberg: "I live in 
Providence, R.I., and am married 
to Cristina Mitchell '89, whom I 
followed here in 1993 so she could 
attend medical school. We have a 
great daughter, Eliana (3). I still 
find New England terrifying. I've 
been on the faculty of the Brown 
computer science department 
since 1998, which is a strange 
place for a comp-lit major to be, 
and (but?) taught the now-van¬ 
ished "Theory and Practice of Sci¬ 
ence' at Columbia for several 
years before we left New York. 

I've been teaching for 20 years 
and recently had the sobering 
experience of having the child of a 
contemporary as a student. If you 
want to feel old, I recommend this 
experience. Meanwhile, Cris is 
doctoring to the locals and Eliana 
is big into Dan Zanes, and we 
have a pretty fun time here. I 
would be happy to hear from 
classmates who can help with the 
New England thing." 

Michael Broder: "My husband, 
Jason Schneiderman, and I were 
civilly married in Provincetown, 
Mass., on June 3, 2004, and 
renewed our vows later that day 
on the beach in North Truro in a 
Jewish ceremony conducted by 
Jason's father. Col. David Schnei¬ 
derman (USAF, retired) under a 
chupah quilted by Jason's mother, 
Robin. I am finishing an M.F.A. in 
creative writing at NYU this 
semester and resuming work on a 
Ph.D. in classics at CUNY in the 
fall after a 15-year hiatus. My 
poems have appeared in a num¬ 
ber of journals and in the antholo¬ 
gy This New Breed. More mun¬ 
danely, I'm also a freelance 
medical writer. Jason's first book 
of poems. Sublimation Point, was 
published by Four Way Books in 
2004. He is working on a Ph.D. in 


English at CUNY and teaches cre¬ 
ative writing at Hofstra." 

John Gustafsson: "After gradu¬ 
ating from Columbia, I received 
my law degree from Harvard ('87) 
and started a 10-year stint as a liti¬ 
gator at Simpson Thacher & 

Bartlett in NYC. I married (and am 
now divorced from) Maria Chi- 
clana '84 Barnard (Harvard '87). 

We returned to my hometown, 
Staten Island, where we had a son, 
Christopher (7). I left Simpson in 
1997 to join Honeywell Interna¬ 
tional, where I remained for six 
years. I started as a litigator and 
ended my career there in 2003 as 
general counsel of its automation 
and control products business. 
While at Honeywell, I met my 
wife, Mary Beth (no Columbia 
connection), who recently was 
appointed general counsel of 
American Standard Companies. 

"When I left Honeywell, I began 
volunteering at a variety of organi¬ 
zations while supervising the 
restoration of my house. A year- 
and-a-half into retirement, I was 
contacted by an old friend who 
recruited me for the California law 
firm Sheppard Mullin Richter & 
Hampton. Returning to my litiga¬ 
tion roots, I joined the firm last fall 
as the administrative partner for its 
recently opened New York office in 
Rockefeller Plaza. 

"I spend most of my spare time 
as president of the board of direc¬ 
tors of the Staten Island Historical 
Society, which, among other 
things, owns historic Richmond- 
town. In April, the society hosted a 
cocktail party at the Graham Arad- 
er Gallery with one of my favorite 
Columbia professors, Kenneth 
Jackson, as guest speaker. 

Although I was a philosophy 
major, Columbia nurtured my love 
of history through CC, Lit Hum 
and courses within and without 
my major. To complete the Colum- 
bia-Staten Island connection, my 
ex-brother-in-law, John Luisi '81, 
recently announced that he is run¬ 
ning for borough president. 

"I visit the Columbia campus at 
least once a year, just to wander 
around anonymously and soak in 
the spirit. I enjoyed my days at 
Hartley and Plewitt — and even 
East Campus, if you can believe it 
— and wouldn't mind doing it all 
again. Jim McIntyre '84E was the 
best man at my first wedding and 
we have kept in touch. He went 
to Harvard Medical School and 
heads the radiological oncology 
department at North Shore Hos¬ 
pital in Boston." 

Steve Greenfield sent an ency¬ 
clopedic and unbelievably impres¬ 
sive survey he wrote of rock and 
pop CDs introduced in 2004. Each 
CD is graded and reviewed. Any¬ 
one who is interested in getting a 


copy should e-mail me. Steve 
notes, "When CD NOW was a real 
website, it employed Stephen E. 
Holtje as jazz and classical editor 
and I was submitting capsule 
reviews on a fairly regular basis. 
Them days is over, but you can 
still drop in on Steve at the Sound 
Fix record stores (North 11th and 
Bedford) if you are in Williams¬ 
burg, where he is spending part of 
his work week. He also does edit¬ 
ing work for Oxford, as well as 
other freelance projects." 

Steve, I have not yet acquired 
Sponge Bob, but if given the 
opportunity, I would love to put 
him on my baby bottles. I did, 
however just acquire the license 
for Barney. Consequently, we will 
now be launching infant product 
lines with Barney, Baby Looney 
Tunes and Sesame Street in 2005. 



Dennis Klainberg 

Berklay Cargo Worldwide 
JFK Inti. Airport 
Box 300665 


Jamaica, NY 11430 


dennis@berklay.com 


Roland Matthews lives with his 
wife, Audrey Jacobs '86 Barnard, 
and their children in Atlanta. At 
Morehouse School of Medicine, 
he is chair of the department of 
obstetrics and gynecology with a 
specialty in oncology. Roland 
stays in touch with Wayne R 
Weddington and Norris Allen, 
and reminds us to keep Jacques 
Augustin in our hearts. 

Steven Odrich M.D. and his 
brother, Marc Odrich '80, lost 
their faculty positions at P&S, 
only to win them back in court 
after more than three years of liti¬ 
gation over fee splitting. Says the 
Good Doctor: "We feel strongly 
that lessons of principle, ethics, 
and right and wrong learned at 
the College served us well 
throughout this conflict and for 
that we owe Columbia a great 
debt of gratitude." 

Dave Fischer is riding high in 
California: "Just working and try¬ 
ing to stay dry while riding here in 
Santa Barbara. I had my first dou¬ 
ble century in March, in Solvang, 
Calif. (200 miles in one day, road 
biking). Hail, Lance (Armstrong)!" 

Sharing his athletic prowess is 
Gardner Semet, who loves skiing 
with his family in Utah and 
Nevada. But in his climb to the 
top, nothing can surmount his 
love for Columbia. "I had beer 
and kielbasa with Joe Keeney '83, 
John Gambino and others at the 
Bohemian Beer Garden in Asto¬ 
ria. The evening was organized 
by another Columbia rugby play¬ 
er, Peter Maloney '86." 

Todd Sussman writes, "As a 
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graduate of the College, it's fun to 
see the regal campus in movies, 
including The Mirror Has Two 
Faces, Spider-Man and Spider-Man 
2. Great memories." 

Tom Camoia is director of the 
structured products group in the 
New York office of Credit Suisse 
First Boston. He's been married 
for 19 years to Judith and has 
three boys. He sends his best to 
the members of the 1984 Intra¬ 
mural Champion Volleyball Team, 
the "Fighting 6th" of Furnald. 

Eric Wakin writes, "My permit 
for a non-commercial, oar-pow- 
ered, 18-day raft trip down the 
Colorado River through the Grand 
Canyon for 220-odd miles came 
through after 12 years on the wait¬ 
ing list. I'll be taking 15 friends 
along in five rafts and two kayaks 
in July. I invited Burt Clouse, 
Howard Snyder and Ed Leibowitz 
'85, but they can't do it, so I will be 
the only Columbian on board. 
Think of me rowing Lava Falls." 

And to all of my classmates, 
think kindly of your class editor 
(me!). Keep in touch via e-mail or 
snail mail, or give me a call. 


REUNION JUNE 2-5 



Jon White 

16 South Ct. 

Port Washington, NY 
11050 


jw@whitecoffee.com 


Shinya "Steve" Ohno joined the 
Columbia University Alumni 
Association of Southern California 
board of directors this year. He is 
director of sales for a post-produc¬ 
tion facility in Burbank, Calif., 
Point.360 (www.point360.com). 
Steve married Nozomi Yoshihara, 
and they have two daughters, Ai 
(10) and Yuu (7). Steve has been 
allowed to practice "Mahikari no 
Waza," the art of spiritual purifica¬ 
tion through a worldwide organi¬ 
zation, Sukyo Mahikari, for the 
past 17 years. He looks forward to 
seeing everyone on campus at our 
20th reunion. Feel free to drop him 
a line at so203@columbia.edu. 

Steve Cea is married with two 
kids. Max (12) and Emily (10). "We 
live in Nyack, N.Y., about 20 miles 
north of the George Washington 
Bridge. We returned to the NYC 
area in 1992 after I completed my 
M.B.A. at UC Berkeley. I'm the 
business administrator in a K-12 
school district in West Milford, N.J. 
and manage a $60 million budget 
and 800 employees. My wife, Julie, 
is director of the Nyack Family 
Resource Center." 

Mark C. Catana is a fixed- 
income securities lawyer with 
JPMorgan in New York. He lives 
on the Upper West Side with wife, 
Jennifer O'Grady, son, Cameron 


(4), and daughter, Chloe (1). 

Jeffrey W. Chambers is a part¬ 
ner in the law firm Ware, Jack- 
son, Lee & Chambers in Hous¬ 
ton. "The most notable thing that 
we have done recently is whip 
the dog out of Anna Nicole Smith 
from Houston (trying the longest 
civil jury trial in county history) 
to the Ninth Circuit (overturning 
a $480 million adverse bankrupt¬ 
cy court [non-jury] judgment that 
we did not try originally). I have 
been married three times (per¬ 
haps a class record). Consistent 
with Leviticus' directives, no 
wife was within the second 
degree of consanguinity or rela¬ 
tion, a fact I am particularly 
proud of given my Kentucky her¬ 
itage. I am now married to 
Amanda Leonard Chambers, an 
actress, artist and mother, 
although she would reverse the 
order, thereby losing the allitera¬ 
tive power of the words. We have 
three boys, Colby (7), Harrison 
(8) and Hunter (9)." See www. 
chamberslawfirm.com for more. 

Joseph Chu is married and has 
two daughters, Jaemin and 
Minah. He earned an M.B.A. from 
the Business School in '97 after 
working as an urban planner. 

After a stint for Barclays Capital 
in NYC for capital markets, and 
San Francisco for telecom and 
media investment banking, 
Joseph's in finance in NYC, work¬ 
ing at XL Capital Assurance pro¬ 
viding bond insurance to the 
power and utilities sector. 

After graduation, John DeVoe 
worked briefly in Harlem, trav¬ 
eled around Asia and Europe 
with, from time to time, Eric 
Wakin '84, Bert Clouse '84, Ed 
Leibowitz, Laird Townsend and 
Brad Young, ran a bike shop in 
Chicago, got married, went to law 
school in Indiana, moved to Ore¬ 
gon, fixed up an old house, 
grabbed the brass ring, made 
partner, had two children and 
finally took a dream job running a 
nonprofit water law and policy 
advocacy shop in Portland 
(www.waterwatch.org). "Now my 
clients are Oregon's world-class 
rivers (the Rogue, the Deschutes, 
the Klamath, the Columbia, the 
John Day and others) and their 
inhabitants, salmon, steelhead 
and other species. Despite the cur¬ 
rent political climate and outright 
hostility toward conservation, life 
is good." John sends his best to 
Mile Vukelic '86, Dan Sexton '84, 
Doug Bates, John Leacock, 

Howard Snyder '84 and those 
mentioned above. 

John A. Carucci says, "I can't 
believe how much time has flown 
by. After Columbia, I entered the 
M.D.-Ph.D. program at SUNY 
Brooklyn and followed that with 


an internal medicine internship at 
Yale and a dermatology residency 
at NYU. That was followed by a 
fellowship in Mohs micrographic 
surgery at Yale. I am the chief of 
Mohs micrographic and dermato¬ 
logic surgery at Cornell-New York 
Presbyterian and a co-director of 
the Center for Aesthetic Laser 
Surgery at NYP. I have a special 
interest in treating aggressive 
skin cancers in organ transplant 
recipients and serve on the Inter¬ 
national Transplant Skin Cancer 
Collaborative board of directors. 

"I recently was named chair¬ 
man of the Skin Cancer Commit¬ 
tee for the American Academy of 
Dermatology. I attempt to play 
the guitar now and then and am a 
voting member of the National 
Academy of Recording Arts and 
Sciences, the group that produces 
the Grammy Awards. 

"I have saved the best for last. I 
have been blessed with a wonder¬ 
ful wife. Dr. Ingrid Olhoffer. We 
were married in 1999 and have 
been blessed with Isabella Ann 
Carucci (2), who is busy running, 
climbing, singing and playing my 
dad's guitars. They never sound¬ 
ed so good! Best of all, she has her 
mother's charm, grace, intelli¬ 
gence, good looks ..." 

I look forward to seeing many 


of you at our reunion next month. 
The weekend kicks off with a 
casual Thursday night dinner. On 
Friday evening, we'll be at The 
West End for dinner and Texas 
Hold 'Em. On Saturday, there will 
be plenty to keep us busy: campus 
and Manhattanville tours, a bar- 
beque on South Field, the Colum¬ 
bia Film Festival and more. Satur¬ 
day's class dinner will be held in 
the beautiful Cathedral House at 
St. John the Divine. Credit for 
planning goes to the Alumni 
Office and our reunion committee, 
which includes David Charlow, 
Michael Cho, Richard Froehlich, 
Andrew Hayes, James Lima, 
Colin Redhead, Brian Cousin, 
Julis Genachowski and me. 

If you can't make it, drop me a 
line so I can include it with 
updates of other classmates. 


n Everett Weinberger 

50 W. 70th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10023 
everett656@aol.com 

Joseph Liu sent a great update 
and in the process revealed the 
whereabouts of well-known cam¬ 
pus activist Steve Cancian, who 


we all assumed would be a sena¬ 
tor by now. "Seeing R.J. Matson 
'85's Spectator comics in January 
CCT reminded me that this year 
is the 20th anniversary of the 
anti-apartheid divestment block¬ 
ade of Hamilton Hall. I'm curious 
where my fellow 'Students 
Against Bad Things' have landed 
now that we're approaching mid¬ 
dle age. After college, I joined fel¬ 
low Nachem (is it still secret?) 
Steve to work on the Jesse Jack- 
son campaign in New Hamp¬ 
shire, where I met my wife, 
Megan Glasheen. I became a D.C. 
lobbyist/policy wonk for do- 
gooder groups such as the Chil¬ 
dren's Defense Fund and the 
Center on Budget and Policy Pri¬ 
orities while Megan went to law 
school and developed a practice 
in affordable housing law. I fled 
the Hill after the Republicans 
took over Congress, going to the 
Kennedy School and getting into 
strategic management consulting. 
I am starting a new initiative at 
the Annie E. Casey Foundation 
using McKinsey/Bain-style pri¬ 
vate sector strategy consulting 
approaches to reform public 
social service agencies. More 
importantly, Megan and I are the 
parents of a 4-year-old, Simone. 

"Steve was a community orga¬ 


nizer in Los Angeles for more 
than 10 years, where he led inno¬ 
vative campaigns to preserve 
affordable housing and build 
multi-racial/ethhic political coali¬ 
tions. Steve would occasionally 
cross paths with Danny X (ne 
Armstrong) '84, who became a 
leader in the Nation of Islam. A 
couple of years ago, Steve went 
back to UC Berkeley to become a 
landscape architect. He lives in 
San Francisco with his wife, 
Hanne, and designs environmen¬ 
tal education centers in the Marin 
Headlands and in Yosemite Park. 
Steve and I dusted off our cam¬ 
paign skills to work the presiden¬ 
tial campaign in Florida last fall, 
but ended up extending our elec¬ 
toral losing streak. 

"Does anyone know where 
Coalition for a Free South Africa 
(politburo) steering committee 
members Rob Jones '85, Tanaquil 
Jones '94 GS, Tony Glover, Win¬ 
ston Willis '87, Laird Townsend 
'85, David Goldiner '87 and 
Stephanie Smallwood '87 are and 
what they are doing? I last ran 
into Tanaquil at a protest against 
the last war in Iraq waged by the 
previous President Bush, so its 
been a long time." Joe can be con- 


Joel Berg ’86 is executive director of the New York City 
Coalition Against Hunger. 
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tacted at joeliu@comcast.net. 

At least two of our classmates 
can claim that their work is as dif¬ 
ficult as rocket science or brain 
surgery. Alon Mogilner began the 
new year by leaving New York 
Medical College in Westchester 
and joining the North Shore-LIJ 
Health Care System on Long 
Island, where he's director of 
functional and restorative neuro¬ 
surgery. Alon's subspecialty 
involves the surgical treatment of 
Parkinson's disease and chronic 
pain using a number of surgical 
techniques, including neurostimu¬ 
lation. This is cutting-edge stuff, 
as they use "brain pacemaker" 
technology to help relieve the 
symptoms of Parkinson's. As the 
chairman of his new department 
said: "Dr. Mogilner is part of an 
elite group of physicians trained 
to perform this procedure." Alon 
and his wife, Myra, have four 
kids: Shoshana (13), Josh (11), Joey 
(5) and Gabriella (2). They'll be 
moving this summer from New 
Rochelle to Great Neck. 

Jeff Arle is a neurosurgeon at 
the Lahey Clinic, specializing in 
functional neurosurgery (epilepsy 
and deep brain stimulators). He's 
given talks in Rome, Prague, Vien¬ 
na and New York on his research. 
By the time we read this, he will 
(hopefully) have climbed Mt. Kili¬ 
manjaro. He lives with his wife, 
Kelly, in Concord, Mass., with 
Chad (5), Tyler (4) and Alexis (2). 

Mitch Earleywine's book. 
Understanding Marijuana, will 
have a paperback edition later 
this year. He writes, "Oxford also 
is publishing an edited book of 
mine, Mind-Altering Drugs, which 
should be a hit with some of my 
pals from the 11th floor of John 
Jay Hall." Mitch is associate pro¬ 
fessor of psychology at Southern 
Cal. He has a grant from the 
National Institute of Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism to study 
alcohol's impact on aggression. 

He and his wife, Elana, welcomed 
their second daughter last year. 

Jonathan Gill has the dramat¬ 
ic move of the year: After years 
of teaching at Columbia, Manhat¬ 
tan School of Music, Fordham 
and CCNY, he and his wife, Eve¬ 
line, moved to the Netherlands 
with their boys, Primo and 
Oskar. He's working full-time on 
his book, Uptown: A History of 
Harlem, forthcoming from 
Grove/Atlantic. At this point, I 
could make some silly pun about 
Haarlem vs. Harlem, but I won't! 
Jonathan welcomes classmates 
who are in or who are visiting 
Amsterdam to contact him: 
jpgl3@columbia.edu. 

Rob Cea moved to Seattle 
more than a year ago and contin¬ 
ues with Microsoft, where he's 


East region director for the head¬ 
quarters sales team. His wife 
recently had twins (Breanna and 
Nicolas) and they enjoy the Pacif¬ 
ic Northwest lifestyle. 

Joel Berg is executive director 
of the New York City Coalition 
Against Hunger, a nonprofit that 
represents the more than 1,200 
NYC charitable food pantries and 
soup kitchens. "Despite the reality 
that I am still highly un-athletic, I 
completed the 26.2-mile New York 
City Marathon last November to 
raise money and attention for the 
fight against hunger and poverty." 

Joel gave us a good update on 
Peter Royston. "Peter recently 
started a company, Guidewrite, to 
create educational materials and 
initiatives for the entertainment 
industry. Already the author of 
more than 30 study guides for 
Broadway, Off-Broadway and 
touring productions, Peter also 
has written souvenir brochures for 
Broadway shows and contributed 
articles to Center Stage and Stagebill 
magazines. He is the creator of the 
special timeline history of Actor's 
Equity for the union's 90th 
anniversary from May 2003. He 
lives in scenic Sleepy Hollow with 
his wife and three kids." 

Congrats to Paul Dauber on his 
October marriage to Emily Schwarz 
in Chappaqua, N.Y.! Paul met 
Emily when she joined his group 
at PriceWaterhouseCooper. Paul is 
a partner at PWC, where he leads 
the business development func¬ 
tion. He and Emily live on the 
Upper East Side. Paul completed 
his 16th straight NYC Marathon. 

Dave Chung finished med 
school at SUNY Upstate in 1990, 
did an internship in Albany, N.Y., 
then went to Hartford, Conn., 
where he completed an anesthesi¬ 
ology residency followed by a fel¬ 
lowship. He returned to Hartford 
Hospital in 1995 and is associate 
professor of anesthesiology at the 
UConn Medical School. He and 
wife, Juliet, have two daughters 
and live outside Hartford. 

Scot Glasberg continues his 
cosmetic and plastic surgery 
practice on the Upper East Side. 

"I am involved in politics and 
travel to D.C. about six times a 
year to advocate and lobby for 
healthcare reform," Scot notes. 

He is chair-elect of the AMA's 
Young Physician Section and 
serves on the Board of Governor 
of PlastyPAC. He and wife, Alisa, 
a pediatric occupational therapist, 
have a son, Alexander (4). 

Gary Cohen has been practic¬ 
ing medicine in a family practice 
group in the Roxborough section 
of Philadelphia. He and his wife, 
Shirley, have a daughter, Julie (8). 
Steve Eliseo continues at Johnson 
& Johnson in compensation. He 


and his wife, Kathi, live in Sum¬ 
mit, N.J., with their daughters, 
Gabrielle (4) and Stephanie (2). 
Mark Berman is a commercial liti¬ 
gation partner at Ganfer & Shore 
and has been married since 1992 
to Brenda Mendlowitz Berman '90 
Barnard. They recently built a 
weekend home in Pennsylvania. 

Rob Cordano has been at Mer¬ 
rill Lynch for 17 years, after get¬ 
ting his M.B.A. at NYU. He began 
in capital markets, switched to 
the private client side and is first 
v.p. in the Stamford office. He 
and his wife, Amanda, live in 
Connecticut with Claire (8), 
Anabel (5), and Christopher (2). 

Meir Feder is a member of the 
appellate litigation practice at 
Jones Day in New York. Until two 
years ago, he was an assistant 
U.S. attorney in the Southern Dis¬ 
trict of New York, handling crimi¬ 
nal cases. He has returned from a 
year in D.C. while his wife, Abbe, 
followed his path by clerking at 
the Supreme Court for Justice 
Ruth Bader Ginsburg '59L. Meir 
writes: "Still a lousy golfer. Still 
live on the Upper West Side." 

Bob Cornell and his wife, 
Kumiko, are still in Japan; 2005 
marks his 18th year there. Bob is 
going on his 10th year at The 
Chicago Tokyo Group, a health¬ 
care and medical device consult¬ 
ing firm. His recent bailiwick has 
been the firm's new venture: 
importing niche medical devices 
and accessories. He's been trav¬ 
eling all over Japan signing up 
distributors, visiting hospitals 
and looking for interesting new 
products from abroad to add to 
the company's lineup. "If there 
are any Monteverdi fanatics out 
there, please let me know. My 
wife is part of a chorus/orches¬ 
tra conducted by Yoshimichi 
Hamada, and they recently 
recorded Hamada's exciting rein¬ 
terpretation of Monteverdi's Ves¬ 
pers for the Virgin Mary. For 
more details, please contact me 
at rcornell@ctgtokyo.com." 

Joe Rio is in his ninth year at 
Chemonics International but 
recently shifted to director of 
business development for Latin 
America and the Caribbean. 
Chemonics is a global consulting 
firm promoting economic growth 
and higher living standards in 
developing countries. Joe previ¬ 
ously worked with the United 
Nations, studying international 
treaties, and the Association of 
Trial Lawyers of America, as a 
criminal and tort law researcher. 
He earned his J.D. and M.S. from 
Georgetown. If anyone is looking 
for international work at 
Chemonics, please send Joe a 
resume: jrio@chemonics.com. 

Hany Awadalla is a managing 


director at Wells Fargo Securities 
in New York, where he runs its 
healthcare M&A practice. His 
group founded the healthcare 
practice at Wells Fargo more than 
two years ago, having moved 
over from Robertson Stevens. 

I ran into Dave Lebowitz at the 
Wall Street UJA Dinner. He has 
joined Bear Steams as counsel in its 
legal department. Dave pointed 
out that Michael Solender is gen¬ 
eral counsel of Bear Steams. Mike 
had been a partner at Arnold & 
Porter, and prior to that, general 
counsel of the U.S. Consumer 
Product Safety Commission. 



Sarah A. Kass 

PO Box 300808 
Brooklyn, NY 11230-0808 
sarahann29uk@gmail.com 


Once again, being back in New 
York City has given me more 
opportunities to connect with my 
classmates, planned and unplan¬ 
ned. I recently had dinner with 
the incomparable Judy Kim, but 
imagine my surprise when I ran 
into Kurt Dasbach last week at a 
yoga workshop at the Iyengar 
Yoga Institute in Manhattan! He 
was down from Westport, Conn., 
where he has been coaching soc¬ 
cer, and was taking the class with 
his brother. 

Magaly Colimon's AH-Ha! 
Moments made its world pre¬ 
miere in February at The Com¬ 
plex in Los Angeles. AH-Ha! 
Moments is a series of four one- 
act plays by female playwrights. 
A veteran actress, director and 
playwright, Magaly conceived 
the show's theme. She said, 
"After reading Talking Tongues by 
renowned playwright Winsome 
Pinnock, I was inspired to create 
a forum for the expression of the 
many sides of women. Pinnock's 
central character, who was living 
a life of submission, found her 
'voice' and was therefore freed 
from bondage. With this in mind, 
I reached out to other like-mind¬ 
ed individuals, and together we 
created AH-Ha! Moments. Includ¬ 
ed in the production is the play 
Butterscotch and Fudge, which 
Magaly wrote — the story of a 
girl who grabs hold of her fears 
and insecurities and plunges her¬ 
self forward on an uncertain 
journey to meet her Internet 
Romeo — and Couple Wanted, 
which Magaly directed. 

Garth Wingfield's play, Flight, is 
being produced Off-Broadway this 
month. Garth said, "It's about 
Charles Lindbergh and the odd 
dance he did with the media from 
the year he flew to Paris through 
the beginning of World War H, 
when he became infatuated with 
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the Nazis." It is being produced by 
the Melting Pot Theatre company 
at the Lucille Lortel Theatre on 
Christopher Street, and stars Gregg 
Edelman, Kerry O'Malley and 
Brian D'Arcy James. He added, "By 
a wonderful coincidence, Victoria 
Mack '01 Barnard is in the cast." 

Patricia Schnaidt and her hus¬ 
band, Kirk Kirkpatrick, had a son, 
William Wayne Kirkpatrick III, in 
July 2004; he joins Emma (4). 

They live in San Francisco. About 
three years ago, Patricia started a 
small media company that does 
content strategy and development 
for IT and small business markets. 
She said, "We're thriving, despite 
the overall economic downturn." 

Norbert White is working OG¬ 
AMS (formerly AMS) doing finan¬ 
cial services consulting. He mar¬ 
ried Alexia Aldrich Kadilis '89 


the NYU alumni network. 
Stephanie earned two graduate 
degrees from NYU and most 
recently was assistant director at 
the Minneapolis Institute of the 
Arts. Congratulations, Stephanie. 

Stephanie Sudikoff lives on 
the east side of Providence, R.I.. 
She is an attending pediatric 
intensivist at Hasbro Children's 
Hospital and an assistant profes¬ 
sor of pediatrics at Brown Med¬ 
ical School. She loves Providence, 
"a pretty hip, artsy little city with 
lots of great food and art. I keep 
in touch with Shari Hyman, A1 
Bundonis and Graham Dodds 
on a regular basis, and exchange 
an occasional e-mail with 
William Woo. The biggest news 
is that Graham and his girlfriend 
Amy Kimball, a grad student at 
Yale, are getting married this 


Magaly Colimon ’87’s AH-Ha! Moments, a series of four 
one-act plays by female playwrights, made its world pre¬ 
miere in February at The Complex in Los Angeles. 


Barnard in summer 2001. She 
teaches English and drama at a pri¬ 
vate girls' high school on the East 
Side. They live on West 100th Street 
(home to Norbert's DVD/LD col¬ 
lection — more than 1,200 and 
counting!) and became parents for 
the first time on February 13 when 
Weston Kadilis White was bom. 

David Kanefsky, who I've 
known since our Hunter College 
H.S. days (his were shorter, as he 
defected to Stuyvesant), shares that 
his wife, Robin, recently had a 
daughter, Ella. She joins Brian (4) 
and Risa (2). Jennifer Bensko Ha 
and her husband, Alexander, had a 
daughter on February 11. "Her 
name is Elle Alexandra Jia-Ling 
Ha," Jennifer wrote. "Of course, we 
already are in love." David Yum 
and his wife, Jennifer, welcomed a 
second child, Everett, in February. 
They live in NYC, where David 
has his architectural practice. 

Please let me hear from the rest 
of you soon; I do not expect to 
run into all of you at my next 
yoga class (although that would 
be really fun)! 


Jon Bassett 

30 Phillips Ln. 
Newtonville, MA 02460 
jonathan_bassett@ 
newton.mec.edu 

First, an update on two Stepha¬ 
nies. As I was perusing the Taco¬ 
ma, Wash., newspapers online, I 
came across the notice that 
Stephanie Stebich is director of 
the Tacoma Art Museum. Well, no 
... that information was sent by a 
classmate who heard it through 


summer! Graham recently moved 
to Montreal, where he is on the 
faculty at Concordia College, 
teaching American political sci¬ 
ence to young, impressionable 
French Canadians." 

Great news about my fellow 
band member. Does anyone know 
if the band has done anything 
outrageous recently? 

The rest of this column comes 
to you courtesy of Larry Trilling, 
who sent me a letter by U.S. mail. 
If you haven't received a person¬ 
al letter in the mail in the last few 
years (I'm not counting birthday 
cards and annual holiday letters), 
take it from me: It's a thrill. The 
realization that this envelope 
contains multiple pages and 
appears not to be a bill or solicita¬ 
tion, the resulting curiosity so 
generously rewarded ... you 
should try it sometime. Larry 
writes from L.A., where he is a 
producer and director on the 
ABC series Alias. He and his 
wife, Jennifer Kattler (Barnard), 
have three kids: Jonah (7), Lyla 
(5) and Dahlia (1). Last Septem¬ 
ber, Larry attended Jeff Cohen's 
wedding in Stamford, Conn. 

Jeff's wife is Suzanne Marwill, 
and they live in New York, where 
he is an analyst at Ramius Capi¬ 
tal, an investment management 
firm specializing in distressed 
securities. 

Several other classmates also 
attended the wedding. Sam Kim 
also is in the distressed securities 
business; he founded and man¬ 
aged the Willow Fund in partner¬ 
ship with Paine Webber (now 
UBS). He and his wife. Sun woo, 
live in Demarest, N.J., and have 



three kids: Jackson (9), Kendall (7) 
and Shelby (2). Dave Patchefsky, 
who I remember fondly from our 
days at John Jay, is an emergency 
room physician in Philadelphia. 
He and his wife, Rachel Fuld, 
have a daughter, Anna (1). Jaclyn 
Lieber received her master's at 
the Journalism School and lives in 
L.A. with her husband. Jay Blu- 
menfield, and children Lucy (3) 
and Leo (1). Jaclyn is working on 
a book with a J-School classmate. 
Lauren Farber Miller is a pedia¬ 
trician and lives in Wellesley, 
Mass., with her husband, John 
Miller, and children, Zachary (5) 
and Rebecca (3). 

Those of you who attended the 
last reunion had a chance to catch 
up with Henry Hershkowitz and 
Steve Cantor; last year, they sold 
their successful Tribeca restau¬ 
rant/movie theater. The Screening 
Room, which they ran with part¬ 
ner Nancy Yaffa, a Barnard alum¬ 
na. Nancy got married and 
moved to London, while Henry 
and Steve remain in NYC and 
now are partners at Stetson, 
where they develop and license 
new products for the hat maker. 
Steve and his wife, Jane, have 
three kids: Chloe, Caroline and 
Benjamin. Thanks very much, 
Larry, for filling us in. 

You can write to me by snail 
mail, too, at the address at the top 
of the column. I look forward to 
hearing from you, and your class¬ 
mates do too! 
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Emily Miles Terry 
45 Clarence St. 
Brookline, MA 02446 


eterry32@comcast.net 


I want to express a special thank 
you to the parents of '89ers for 
sharing the exciting endeavors of 
our classmates who are too busy 
(or modest) to write themselves 
— I love getting your letters. 
Please keep them coming! And 
for classmates who want to scoop 
their proud parents, write quickly. 

I hear through the Columbia 
grapevine that Dan Futterman 
recently returned to the televi¬ 
sion show Judging Amy. He had 
been busy writing a screenplay 
for the film Capote, which fin¬ 
ished shooting in 2004. He lives 
in Los Angeles with his wife, 
television writer Anya Epstein, 
and their 4-year-old daughter. 

I heard from Susan Chin, who 
doesn't seem to have changed 
since our College days — she still 
finds the energy to do three mil¬ 
lion things well! Susan writes, "I 
recently returned from Munich 
and St. Moritz for New Year's and 
am off [soon] for opening week¬ 
end of a new resort, Casa de 
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Campo, in the Dominican Repub¬ 
lic. ... After 12 years practicing IP 
law, I recently left Goodwin Proc¬ 
ter and started two new business¬ 
es, a consultancy in business 
development, branding, market¬ 
ing and communications and an 
independent trademark law prac¬ 
tice with a former colleague from 
my Pennie & Edmonds days. I am 
excited and have clients in all 
fields from investment banks to 
art galleries, to nonprofits, to lux¬ 
ury fashion houses and resorts. 
Other than that. I'm traveling a lot 
and enjoying life." Susan also is 
working on a number of impor¬ 
tant New York area events, 
including the Halloween Ball for 
Central Park Conservancy. 

For anyone who wants to buy 
someone, or themselves, a special 
keepsake or two, Russell Glober, 
who lives in Southern California, 
is the man to see. Russell writes, 
"I live in (and love) Venice, Calif., 
and am writing a young adult 
fantasy novel and a sitcom pilot, 
but I've started a private jewelry 
business with my brother, who 
has worked in the industry for 15 
years. From our Manhattan 
Beach office, we sell custom- 
design, heirloom-quality, fine 
jewelry as well as vintage pieces 
for private clients around the 
country. If anyone needs a one- 
of-a-kind engagement ring, 
anniversary or birthday gift, or 
special piece 'just because,' they 
can contact me at 310-545-7696." 
Russell, sign me up for a "just 
because," please! 

Pete Davis, who lives just 
north of San Francisco in San 
Rafael, writes, "I married Beth in 
1998.We have three wonderful 
children, Maggie (5), Libby (3) 
and Luke (7 months). With three 
kids under 5, life is a constant 
power play — always short- 
handed and waiting for the guys 
to jump out of the penalty box 
and save the day — so I spend 
my free time at home with the 
kids wrestling on the floor, trip¬ 
ping on sippy cups and washing 
burp rags. My brother, John 
Davis '90, lives on the other side 
of town, so when we want total 
chaos, we mix his three boys 
with my kids and jam in some 
earplugs." 

Pete has been working in high 
tech since graduation and says, "I 
stay as close to Silicon Valley as I 
can. My current gig is as v.p. of 
sales for a small managed ser¬ 
vices/software company in 
Emeryville called Evocative. I've 
been working with small start-ups 
for about 12 years (since leaving 
Oracle). I love the pace and the 
action; honestly, I probably just 
don't know any better." 

Thanks for taking the time to 
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Members of the Class of 1990 held a pre-reunion gathering in 
San Francisco on February 5. Attendees included (back row, left 
to right) Jennifer Seligman, Prisca Bae '00, Mark waissar, Susan 
(Roediger) McDonough, Linda (Cho) Waissar, Kirsten Mellor, Jere¬ 
my Manning and Alan Quinton; (middle row) Gabe Kra, Mike Kin- 
stlick, Karena O'Riordan and Michelle Gildersleeve; (front) Ben- 
David Seligman and his son, Eli. 


send in your updates. I look for¬ 
ward to connecting with more of 
you this year. 


REUNION JUNE 2-5 

Rachel J. Cowan 

5 Andrew PI. 

Baltimore, MD 21201 
cowan@jhu.edu 

I really have to hand it to 
Rukesh Korde on his reply to 
my "Where Are You?" appeal for 
him to get in touch through Class 
Notes. He promised an update 
(including the story of how he 
met his wife in a West Philadel¬ 
phia bar) if Jaime Kane, Jamie 
Stathatos, Jeff Sepulveda or Jim 
Happer promise to surface, as 
well. What do you say, fellas? 
Please come forward. Don't let 
Rukesh hold his news hostage. 

Erika Rogers was more forth¬ 
coming. She married Nicholas 
Marino, a federal law enforce¬ 
ment agent and C.P.A., in 
November in Stamford, Conn., 
where they live. Columbia folks 
who attended included Erika's 
sister, Juliet Rogers Kaba '87E; 
Farnaz Tebbi '90E; Andrea and 
Mauro Caputi '90E; and Shona 
Chakravvarty '87 and her hus¬ 
band, Andy Tepper '87. Charlene 
Shuessler Fideler '90 Barnard 
was unable to fly in from Luxem¬ 
bourg, where she has lived since 
graduation. Charlene and her 
husband recently celebrated the 
birth of their second daughter. 

Jeremy (Yuri) Simon and his 
wife, Alexandra Alperovich, had 


their first child, Emma Frances, 
on June 25, 2004. They are back 
in the old neighborhood, living at 
110th and Broadway. Jeremy is an 
attending physician in the emer¬ 
gency department of NewYork- 
Presbyterian Hospital/Columbia 
University Medical Center (for¬ 
merly known as Columbia-Pres- 
byterian) and is working on a 
Ph.D. in philosophy at NYU. 

Paulette Light runs a place¬ 
ment and recruiting service in 
Los Angeles. She and her hus¬ 
band, screenwriter Jeff Rake, 
who was an executive producer 
on ABC's Boston Legal and is 
developing a drama pilot for Fox, 
have three children, Talia (6), 
Evan (4) and Joey (2). 

I'm looking forward to our 
reunion, June 2-5. It'll be nice to 
see so many "old" classmates. 
One person we won't be seeing, 
due to distance, is Mike Hodapp. 
Mike relocated with Merrill 
Lynch from Chicago to Honolulu 
in 2004. He's been with Merrill 
for 12 years and sells equity 
products to institutions. He, his 
wife, Catherine Chin-Chance '91 
Barnard, who is from Hawaii, 
and their daughter, Veronica (2), 
are enjoying the ridiculously 
good weather. Aloha. 

We'll kick off reunion weekend 
on Thursday evening with 
rooftop cocktails at Devon Mar¬ 
tin's home. Then, come back to 
Morningside Heights and The 
West End for dinner and drinks 
on Friday. Saturday on campus is 
a full day with a BBQ lunch, cam¬ 
pus and Manhattanville tours, the 



Columbia Film Festival, and, to 
end the day, a candlelit class din¬ 
ner with friends from SEAS in 
John Jay Dining Hall. 

Reunion committee members 
who have been working hard to 
plan a great weekend include 
Adel Aslani-Far, Isaac-Daniel 
Astrachan, Tom Auth, Paul 
Barnes, J. Ben Cosgrove, Frances 
Donovan, Meirav Eibschutz, 
Andrea Gothelf, Adam Levitt, 
Jeremy Manning, Devon Martin, 
Gloria Pak, Francis Phillip, 
Robert Schweitzer, Ben-David 
Seligman, Rachelle Selmon, Judy 
Shampanier, Carl Sylvestre, Ted 
Tsekerides, Noreen Whysel and 
Amy Zalman. 



Dana Wu 

90 LaSalle St., Apt. 18F 
New York, NY 10027 


fenlonwu@juno.com 


Since my mailbag is so light, I am 
going to reflect on some recent 
gatherings of CU alums that 
reminded me of how much of my 
life has revolved and evolved 
around Columbia, and how much 
the Columbia community has 
meant to me and my family. [For¬ 
mer Dean of Students] Roger 
Lehecka '67's retirement party was 
a huge campus event, and I was 
impressed that despite his numer¬ 
ous achievements and his histori¬ 
cal roles at Columbia, the legacy 
he leaves behind is one that he 
began early in his Columbia life — 
the Double Discovery Center. 

The next event was a sudden 
and sad one, the funeral of Jim 
Milligan, who was the husband 
of Karen Blank, now dean of stu¬ 
dents at Barnard, but who was in 
the Dean of Students Office with 
Roger at the College when we 
were undergrads. I got to know 
Jim while serving on the board of 
Community Impact and was 
impressed with his commitment 
to service, his strong sense of val¬ 
ues and his dedication to stu¬ 
dents. The West End Collegiate 
Church was packed with friends, 
family and colleagues of Karen, 
Jim and their son, Ned '04, and 
was an incredible cross-section of 
people from all parts of the 
Columbia. It was a testament to 
Jim's life work but also to the 
range and depth of his character, 
which reached and touched many 
students, faculty and administra¬ 
tors throughout the University. 
Among the many faces that day, I 
was cheered to see The Rev. H. 
Scott Matheney, who was the 
Presbyterian chaplain at Colum¬ 
bia (now in Illinois) for many 
years (and who married Mike 
and me in 1994), and Ed deCarbo, 
who was SEAS dean of students. 


The last CU event was the Lunar 
New Year banquet, sponsored by 
the Asian Columbia Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation, which I am so proud to say 
is coming into its 10th anniversary. 
When the steering committee 
began organizing Asian alumni by 
holding events, we were warned 
that members' enthusiasm usually 
wanes. Judging by the turnout, I 
am happy to report that the new 
enthusiasm generated with new 
students and alums is buoyed by 
the support and commitment of 
older alums. My sister, Davina Wu 
'99, whom I coerced into volunteer¬ 
ing to input the ACAA database 
when I was ACAA president and 
she was an undergrad, attended 
the dinner with Rachel Lee '95 and 
students Rebecca Liu and Stephen 
Liu. Davina was impressed by the 
current members. 

Maybe some of you were at 
these events, or at the John Jay 
Awards Dinner on March 2, which 
honored Virginia Cornish and 
three other alumni [Editor's note: 

See story in this issue.], or at the 
CCW award event that honored 
Dina Kotkin Feivelson. Send me 
your update, or I'll be reaching 
out to you via e-mail. Please don't 
be shy with your news. 
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Jeremy Feinberg 

315 E. 65th St. #3F 
New York, NY 10021 


jeremy.feinberg@ 

verizon.net 


Greetings! I have some news this 
time, but that doesn't mean that I 
wouldn't print more if you sent it 
to me. Help your class column 
flourish: Let me know what's 
going on in your life, and I'll be 
sure to give it some ink. 

I saw Joan Campion and her 
sister, Katie '01, in Lou Gehrig 
Lounge just before the Columbia- 
Penn men's basketball game. Joan 
is senior manager of public rela¬ 
tions for Lucent Technologies. She 
told me that she and Deidre Flynn 
planned to attend the April wed¬ 
ding of Mindy Gesmonde to Tim 
Peterson in New Haven, Conn. 

Although Columbia lost that 
home game, there were many 
alumni in attendance to cheer for 
the Light Blue. Leading the 
crowd, in his capacity as P.A. 
announcer, was Alex Oberweger. 
It was "senior night" in Levien 
Gym, and Alex did a stellar job 
handling all the accolades for the 
graduating senior basketball play¬ 
ers, cheerleaders, dance team 
members and broadcasters. 

John Vagelatos and I met with 
our new class coordinator, Paul 
Staller, assistant director of the 
Columbia College Fund for the 
Alumni Office, to chat about our 
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class (a short profile of Paul 
appears on page 9 of the March 
CCT). We discussed new ways of 
reaching out to the members of 
'92 that would accommodate busy 
schedules, busy families and all 
manner of competing demands. 
We discussed planning smaller 
evening get-togethers, pre-work 
breakfasts in central locations and 
even the possibility of a weekend 
event. One thing that is clear from 
the meeting — we're lucky to 
have Paul representing our class. 

If you'd like to contact him with 
ideas, sponsors or observations, 
call 212-870-2194 or send a note to 
ps2247@columbia.edu. 

That's all for now. Be well, and 
keep those e-mails and letters 
coming. 
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Elena Cabral 

525 W. 238 St., Apt. P4 
Riverdale, NY 10463 


mec9@columbia.edu 


We did not get a lot of mail this 
time around, but what we did get 
was excellent news. 

Gian-Claudia Sciara is pursu¬ 
ing a Ph.D. in city planning at UC 
Berkeley. In April 2003, Gian- 
Claudia married Kevin Mann of 
Corbin, Ky., an FDNY paramedic. 
The wedding was held in Long 
Island City and brought several 
Columbians together, including 
Stephen Chapek, Andrea 
Boykowycz, Jessica Craig '94, Raj 
Kumar Rajendran '06E, Miranda 
Robbins and Ned Lenihan '91. 

Congratulations to Pavani 
Kalluri, who is engaged to Raghu 
Ram, a family physician in Buffalo, 
N.Y. The two are marrying in July. 

Looking forward to hearing 
from the rest of you. 



Leyla Kokmen 

440 Thomas Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 


leylak@earthlink.net 


As busy as her two daughters — 
Zoe (2) and baby Ally — keep her. 
I'm not really sure how Elizabeth 
(Berke) Vickery finds time to surf 
the Web. But lucky for us she 
does! She recently ran across an 
indieWIRE interview with Nicole 
Kassell, who made her debut as a 
film director with The Woodsman, 
the critically acclaimed 2004 film 
starring Kevin Bacon as a recover¬ 
ing child molester. Nicole, accord¬ 
ing to the interview, "secured 
option rights to adapt Steven 
Fechter's play while still a gradu¬ 
ate student at NYU film school (by 
writing the first draft on spec)." 

Ben Jealous, past director of 
Amnesty International's U.S. 
Domestic Human Rights Program 


Rob Endelman ’91 Cooks With Class 


ob Endelman '91 has 

gone from trying to 
make money for people 
to showing them how to have 
a gourmet cooking and dining 
experience at home, and he 
likes the change. 

Unhappy as a Wall Street 
trader, last year Endelman 
founded Cook With Class, 
which brings a gourmet cook¬ 
ing experience into people's 
homes through hands-on 
instruction in a fun, social 
environment. Endelman cov¬ 
ers the details of planning and 
creating a meal, from shop¬ 
ping, recipes and food prepa¬ 
ration to cooking techniques 
and nutritional concerns, while 
students become more com¬ 
fortable with and knowledge¬ 
able about cooking in their 
own kitchens. 

"Many people are intimidat¬ 
ed by the idea of cooking din¬ 
ner on a random Tuesday 
night, especially in their small, 
New York City kitchens," says 
Endelman. "But I want to 
show people how easy it can 
be to prepare quick, healthful 


and delicious meals, even 
after a busy day." 

Before founding Cook With 
Class, Endelman worked for 
Merrill Lynch for 10 years, the 
last eight as a trader. Mean¬ 
while, he was cooking dinner 
for himself in what he des¬ 
cribes as "one of the 10 small¬ 
est kitchens in Manhattan." He 
learned more about the food 
world by exploring New York 
City's farmers' markets, ethnic 
neighborhoods and restaurants 
while taking recreational cook¬ 
ing classes. 

Last year, Endelman decided 
to take the plunge and leave 
Wall Street. He enrolled in the 
institute of Culinary Educa¬ 
tion's Career Culinary Arts Pro¬ 
gram, then interned at the four- 
star Jean Georges and simul¬ 
taneously worked at 'Cesca, an 
Upper West Side trattoria. He 
learned about organic garden¬ 
ing and farming while working 
at the East End Community 
Organic Farm in East Hampton, 
N.Y., where he experimented 
with nearly 40 different vegeta¬ 
bles and gained a greater 


appreciation for the impor¬ 
tance of seasonality and locali¬ 
ty in relation to the quality and 
variety of ingredients used by 
the professional chef and 
home cook. 

All the while, he was think¬ 
ing about how best to pursue 
his passion. "I knew I didn't 
want to be a line cook in a 
restaurant kitchen long-term," 
Endelman says. "It's a great 
learning environment and a lot 
of fun, but being 35,1 didn't 
want to spend any more time 
not being fulfilled by my 
career. I had already done that 
on Wall Street." 

After cooking for friends 
last summer and helping them 
learn how to cook, Endelman 
recognized his desire to pass 
along the tools to give others 
the confidence to enjoy their 
culinary efforts. Thus, Cook 
With Class was born. Endel¬ 
man began giving instructional 
parties in December. Based in 
New York City, he travels 
throughout the metropolitan 
area and this summer expects 
to be busy in the Hamptons 
and elsewhere on Eastern 
Long Island. He recently 
launched a website, www. 
cookwithclass.com. 

"Customers can cook any¬ 
thing they want," says Endel¬ 
man, "but l stress healthful 
eating, leaning toward season¬ 
al and local products. My for¬ 
mer wall Street colleagues 
have kept me really busy, 
instead of another late-night 
dinner with too much food and 
alcohol, while missing the kids' 
bedtime, many sales traders 
will host an instructional din¬ 
ner party for three or four 
clients and their spouses. 
Everyone seems to enjoy the 
social interaction much more 
in this environment. Trust me: I 
attended enough customers' 
dinners to know how torturous 
they can be." 

Alex Sachare '71 



Rob Endelman '91 at the stove in the NYC apartment of David 
Carnoy and Lisa Landau Carnoy '89. 

PHOTO: DAVID CARNOY 



in Washington, D.C., recently 
became president of the Rosenberg 
Foundation. The San Francisco- 
based foundation awards grants 
designed to improve public policy 
regarding the economic security of 


working families and the economic 
and civic integration of immigrants. 

In other career news, Kathryn 
Taylor '92 reports that Suzanne 
Schreider has moved to the 
architecture firm of Skidmore 


Owings & Merrill. 

Danicia Ambron is in her sev¬ 
enth year owning a yoga center in 
New York City. Her work allows 
her to meet people from all over 
the world, and she's "even had a 
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Renewing American Judaism at the Root 


By J. Shawn Landres '94 



Just before IKAR Friday night services on March 4, Columbians and 
Coiumbians-to-be gathered for a group photo. From left to right: Dan 
Futterman '89, Eva Brous-Light, David Light '95, Rabbi Sharon Brous 
'95, David Kaufman '82, Shawn Landres '94, Sarah Bunin Benor '97, 
Mark Bunin Benor '97 and Aliza Bunin Benor. 

PHOTO: SARAH RAFEL 


R abbi Sharon Brous '95, 
'01 gsas likes to close 
her services with a pas¬ 
sage from Psalm 36: "Ki 
imcha maker chayim; be-orcha 
nireh or." It never occurred to 
her that the verse's Latin trans¬ 
lation is "in lumine Tuo vide- 
bimus lumen," the Columbia 
motto. No matter: there are at 
least 19 Columbians in her 
family to remind her. 

Brous, 31, is the founder of 
IKAR, a spiritual community on 
Los Angeles' west side that 
includes a synagogue and a reli¬ 
gious school. Since its founding 
in April 2004, IKAR — the 
Hebrew word for "essence," 
"core" or "root" — has become 
a popular Friday-night destina¬ 
tion for 20- and 30-somethings 
in America's second largest 
Jewish community. 

Born and raised in New Jer¬ 
sey, Brous is the granddaughter 
(Leonard Brous '17) and daugh¬ 
ter (F. Rick Brous '58, '60 Busi¬ 
ness) of College alumni; other 
close relatives include her broth¬ 
er, Michael '98, and her hus¬ 
band, David Light '95, '02 ar, 
whose sister, Paulette Light 
'90, is married to Jeff Rake '90. 
Few doubt where 2-year-old Eva 
Brous-Light will matriculate. 

A self-described cultural, but 
not religious, "super-Jew" in high 
school, Brous began Columbia 
intending to become a civil 
rights attorney. She honed her 
politics as a St. Luke's rape crisis 


advocate, Big Brothers/ 

Big Sisters mentor, 

Women's History Month 
organizer and "Take Back 
the Night" coordinator. 

During a junior-year 
semester in Israel, Brous 
decided to become a 
rabbi as a way to com¬ 
bine her feminism and 
Jewishness with "imme¬ 
diate practical applica¬ 
tion in the world." 

Beginning in 1995, she 
spent two years at the 
University of Judaism's 
rabbinical school in Los 
Angeles before continu¬ 
ing at New York's Jewish 
Theological Seminary, where 
she was ordained in 2001. 

While at JTS, Brous became the 
first student to register and 
enroll in GSAS' master's pro¬ 
gram in religion and human 
rights; for a year or so, she was 
the only student enrolled. Her 
thesis explored the applicability 
of Jewish ideas about forgive¬ 
ness to international conflicts. 

Along with Jessica Zimmer¬ 
man '95, assistant rabbi at Con¬ 
gregation Beth Israel in Scotts¬ 
dale, Ariz., Brous is one of only 
two College alumni who have 
held the Marshall T. Meyer Rab¬ 
binic Fellowship as apprentice 
rabbi at Manhattan's Congrega¬ 
tion B'nai Jeshurun. For Brous, 
who served from 2000-02, B'nai 
Jeshurun provided a model for 
the spiritual and liturgical 
renewal that she 
hopes IKAR will bring 
to Los Angeles. 

IKAR attracts 
approximately 250 peo¬ 
ple to its biweekly Fri¬ 
day night services and 
about 100 on Saturday 
mornings. David Kauf¬ 
man '82, who teaches 
Jewish history at 
Hebrew Union College 
in Los Angeles, finds 
IKAR a microcosm of 
non-orthodox Judaism 
in Southern California, 
"mixing young and old, 
single and married, 


straight and gay, spiritual seek¬ 
ers and political activists." 

There's a considerable 
Columbia presence, too. In 
addition to Brous' family, 
Columbians at IKAR have 
included Kaufman, actor Dan 
Futterman '89 and L.A. City 
Councilmember Eric Garcetti 
'92, '95 SIPA, who calls Brous 
"L.A.'s best paradox: feminist 
and orthodox, wise yet young." 
Also attending IKAR events are 
Sarah Bunin Benor '97, assis¬ 
tant professor of contemporary 
Jewish studies at HUC and 
adjunct assistant professor in 
linguistics department at USC; 
her husband, Mark Bunin 
Benor '97, who is doing his 
residency in family medicine at 
UCLA Harbor Hospital; and their 
2-year-old daughter, Aliza. 

Futterman describes IKAR 
members as "people engaged in 
the world" and notes that Brous 
"seems to have moral and intel¬ 
lectual expectations of people 
who come to services." The 
IKAR website (www.ikar-la.org) 
asks attendees to bring a can of 
food for a local food pantry to 
every event. At "house parties," 
held during the week to encour¬ 
age closer connections among 
IKAR attendees, Brous com¬ 
bines Torah with politics in 
intense study sessions. Of her 
congregants, she says, "I would 
much rather have them walk 
away angry than bored." 


Forward, a New York Jewish 
weekly, recently named Brous to 
its annual "Forward 50" list, call¬ 
ing her "one of the most dynam¬ 
ic religious leaders to be 
ordained in recent years by the 
Jewish Theological Seminary" 
and IKAR a "compelling model 
for helping to reinvigorate" the 
Conservative movement. A 
board member of the Progres¬ 
sive Jewish Alliance and of 
Sh'ma: A Journal of Jewish 
Responsibility, Brous co-orga- 
nized a Christian-Jewish-Muslim 
vigil for victims of the Darfur 
genocide. On Yom Kippur, she 
told fasting IKAR congregants to 
carry around a blank check 
made out to an anti-hunger 
organization and then to fill it 
out just before breaking the fast. 

Rabbi Daniel Gordis '81, for¬ 
mer dean of the University of 
Judaism's rabbinical school, 
calls Brous' approach to 
Judaism, "not a version of uni- 
versalism with Judaic veneer, 
but rather, an authentic engage¬ 
ment with the world through a 
genuinely and thoroughly Jew¬ 
ish soul and lens. It is rare to 
see those commitments in a 
traditional Jewish leader." 


J. Shawn Landres '94 is com¬ 
pleting his doctorate in religious 
studies at UC Santa Barbara, 
writing about the religious prac¬ 
tices of Generation Xers, includ¬ 
ing those at IKAR. 



Rabbi Sharon Brous '95, with her hus¬ 
band, David Light '95, and their daugh¬ 
ter, Eva Brous-Light. 
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bunch of CU alums come in for 
classes through the years, which 
has been cool." Danicia and her 
husband have two children. Gin¬ 
ger (4) and Jesse (2). Recently, 
Danicia arranged a mini-reunion 
weekend in Miami with Julie 
(Holt) George '92 and Lee 
Arnold, who was working in 
Miami for MTV. "We found some 
amazing clubs to happily relive 
some of the good old dancing 
days at Earl Hall," Danicia notes. 

Matt Wood and his wife, Mar¬ 
sha Goodman-Wood (who met 
when they were high school 
seniors visiting Columbia for a 
"Days on Campus" event), have 
been married for eight years and 
live in Washington, D.C., with 
their daughter Olivia (2) and their 
son Sam, bom in September. Matt, 
who graduated from Harvard Law 
in 2001, joined Hogan & Hartson's 
Washington office, where he prac¬ 
tices broadcast, cable and telecom¬ 
munications law. Marsha finished 
work for her master's in cognitive 
neuroscience from the University 
of Missouri in 2000. She worked at 
a consulting firm in Cambridge 
and in D.C. and sings jazz and 
plays guitar when she's not chas¬ 
ing an active toddler or entertain¬ 
ing a 7-month-old. Matt and Mar¬ 
sha volunteered in the D.C. area 
during the Democratic primary 
season and the general election last 
year. Matt also took time away 
from the world of law firms to co¬ 
found a 527 organization. Win 
Back Respect, which ran ads that 
advocated for a more principled 
and practical foreign policy. 

Melissa Feldman and her hus¬ 
band, Ariel Nelson '94E, wel¬ 
comed their son, Gabriel Judah 
Nelson, on September 22. Gabe 
joins Jacob (6) and Molly (3j). 
Melissa took time off for materni¬ 
ty leave but now is back in mar¬ 
keting at Kraft Foods, where she 
is the brand manager for new 
Altoids products. 

Allegra (Wechsler) Lowitt 
writes from her home in the 
Boston area that she and her hus¬ 
band, Eric, welcomed a daughter, 
Dana Wechsler Lowitt, on January 
10. Allegra reports that Anna 
Kuchment, who lives in New 
York City, spent last August and 
September in Moscow for 
Newsweek and covered the string 
of terror attacks that culminated 
in the Beslan school siege. 

Nina Habib Spencer writes that 
her good friend, liana Haiken, 
married one of her husband's 
good friends, Daniel Richmond, in 
September 2003. The couple lives 
in the New York City area. 

Thanks to everyone for sending 
in this wealth of news — it's great 
to hear from so many people! 
Please keep it coming. 
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Janet Frankston 

2460 Peachtree Rd., 
Apt. 1506 
Atlanta, GA 30305 


jrfl0@columbia.edu 


If Jon Stewart has become funnier 
in the last year, that's probably 
because Tim Carvell now works 
for him as a comedy writer. You 
may recall Tim's byline in the 
Spectator, Fortune, Sports Illustrat¬ 
ed/Women and most recently 
Entertainment Weekly. 

Instead of writing about the 
entertainment industry, he's now 
part of it. And he has an Emmy 
to prove it. Tim is part of the 
team of writers that won the stat¬ 
ues last fall for its outstanding 
writing of the news parody. The 
Daily Show With Jon Stewart, on 
Comedy Central. Tim likes the 
quick turnaround time of writing 
for the show, which is even faster 
than a daily newspaper. 

"Plus, the nice thing about the 
show is, when I was a reporter, I 
used to get panicky that I'd gotten 
the facts wrong." Tim says. "But 
at the Daily Show, the facts are 
supposed to be wrong, which is a 
pretty nice cushion to have." 

While Tim may have the dream 
job, classmates with new babies 
could only dream about staying up 
late enough to watch the show. 
Patricia Lee and her husband had 
a son, William Tristan III, who joins 
older sister, Georgina. They left the 
Upper West Side and now live in 
Edgewater, N.J. "I was working in 
corporate public relations, doing 
mostly M&A work before mother¬ 
hood," she writes. Patty earned a 
graduate degree in international 
education from Harvard. 

Christine Lai recently had a 
son, Spencer, and headed for the 
suburbs. "It's been good — a lot of 
classes and moms' groups and 
other frighteningly suburban 
things like that," she writes from 
Greenwich, Conn., where she lives 
with her husband, Craig Elkind 
'01 Business. Christine quit her job 
to spend time with her son. She 
traded insurance stocks for a 
hedge fund in New York, Carlson 
Capital. 

Also in Greenwich is Roy 
Ophir, who has been a bond trad¬ 
er and analyst at a Greenwich- 
based hedge fund for the past few 
years. During his free time, he 
participates in a band, The Sub¬ 
scribers, which performs exclu¬ 
sively in a fund-raising capacity 
for a nonprofit, A Leg To Stand 
On (www.altso.org). The group 
provides prosthetic limbs and 
medical training to underprivi¬ 
leged children in India and other 
third-world countries. Roy 



Hong Quan '96 and Wendy Mok were married on August 29, 
2004, in San Francisco. The large Columbia contingent in atten¬ 
dance included (front, left to right) To Trinh Quan '92 (groom's 
sister), Patrick Lin '88E (groom's brother-in-law), Nguyen Tran 
'92E; Hong Quan '96 (groom), Wendy Mok (bride), Phuong Phan- 
McManamna '96; (middle row) Diana Vo '96 Barnard, Jon Chang 
'98; (back row) Augi Yi '00, Ashish Raval '96, Ko Uchiyama '98E 
and Owen Tran '98E. 


bumped into Adina Dubroff last 
fall in Times Square. 

Jeremy Szerlip lives in the city 
with his wife, Alithia Dutschke, 
and dogs, George and Tucker. 
Jeremy teaches biology at Scars- 
dale H.S. His twin brother, Nick 
Szerlip, is in his third year of neu¬ 
rosurgery at the University of 
Maryland and is engaged to 
Kathy Gallager. Nick attended 
medical school at Tulane. 

Jeremy writes that Todd 
Gilmore and his wife, Kelly, live in 
Florida, where Todd works for a 
mortgage company. Luis Garzon 
and his wife, Anneka Norgren, 
have a daughter, Isabel. Luis works 
for Coach in New York and lives in 
the building next to Jeremy. 

Franklin K. Chiu graduated 
from Brooklyn Law School in 
1999 and is a lawyer downtown 
for the firm of Hugh H. Mo; he 
lives in Park Slope. 

Naina Sinha graduated from 
P&S in 1999. She is assistant pro¬ 
fessor of medicine in the depart¬ 
ment of endocrinology at 
NewYork Presbyterian Hospital- 
Weill Medical College. Her clinical 
research involves islet cell trans¬ 
plantation for Type 1 diabetes and 
bariatric surgery for obesity. 

Ari Abramowitz, a former 
Carman 10 resident with me, has 
a new baby and a new book. He 
and his wife, Gwen, welcomed 
Logan David Abramowitz tin 
November. Ari's new book is 
The Pockit Rockit Music Finder. 


"It's a compact (Zagat-sized) 
music guide for people who love 
music but don't have time to 
search for it," Ari writes from the 
Upper West Side. 

Ari ran into Jon Goldblatt and 
saw his comedy routine on Let- 
terman or Leno. Ari also sees 
several classmates in the music 
business, including Jean Huang 
'94, who works at Sony music 
corporate, and Owen Grover at 
Bertelsmann corporate. Ari ran 
into John Voigtmann, who was 
working at a record label han¬ 
dling Christina Aguilera at the 
time, and is credited on the Vel¬ 
vet Revolver disc. Lara Young 
lives in Indianapolis with her 
husband and daughter, Lucie (2). 

Thanks to so many first-time 
writers to Class Notes. I hope to 
catch up with many more of you 
at reunion June 2-5. Reunion 
committee members who have 
been working hard to plan a great 
weekend include Allyson Baker, 
Yvonne Maldonado, Dan Pet- 
roshi, Jessica Zimmerman, Naina 
Sinha, Patty Lee, Winifred Teng, 
Rozz Nash, Tanesha Thomas 
Asbury, Roy Ophir, Thaddeus 
Tracy, Jeremy Szerlip, Amanda 
Kahn Kirby, Nick Vita, Jerome 
Polansky, Daria Brown, Ryan 
Poscablo, Eugenio Cano, Maria 
Elena Celis, Franklin Chiu, Adlar 
Garda, Judith Joseph, Jennifer 
Lew Goldstone, Kendra Crook, 
Jamie Bennett and me. We also 
thank Kendra and Jamie for their 
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W ith the support of 
the Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Eugene Lang 
Entrepreneurship Initiative 
Fund, Steve Grushcow '97 
has launched Edit.com, which 
provides website maintenance 
to small, non-technical busi¬ 
nesses. The company offers 
accessible, do-it-yourself 
online editing, which is intend¬ 
ed as a "service for non-tech- 
nical people to easily edit their 
website themselves." 

An economics major, 
Grushcow was active with 
Columbia Student Enterprises, 
including working as manager 
of the Columbia Campus 
Pages in 1996. The year 


before, he founded the Used 
Book Emporium, an online 
bulletin board for Columbia 
students to buy and sell used 
books. He also mentored high 
school students with Commu¬ 
nity Impact. 

After graduating, Grushcow 
developed the web company 
Nylon Technology with John 
Coletti '97 and Jim Curran 
'97E. In 2002, Grushcow 
returned to Columbia and 
enrolled in the Business 
School's executive M.B.A. pro¬ 
gram, graduating last year. He 
entered the Lang Fund Busi¬ 
ness Plan Competition, and 
Edit.com was one of the three 
winning ventures. 



Steve Grushcow '97 (second from left) collaborated with Jim 
Curran '97E (far left) and John Coletti '97 (second from 
right) on Nylon Technology. Grushcow now is CEO of 
Edit.com, which he operates with COO David Ries (right). 


work on the gift committee. 

We will kick off the weekend on 
Thursday evening with Barnard 
and SEAS at after-work cocktails. 
Friday night will be your class¬ 
mates like you've never heard 
them before: Rozz Nash and other 
'95ers are going to be performing 
with bands old and new at the 
Canal Room, with Columbia Blue 
Martinis as the drink du jour. Sat¬ 
urday's class dinner will be in 
Lemer Hall, the student center, 
and in between catching up with 
old friends the Columbia mocku- 
mentary will be screened. During 
the day on Saturday, there will be 
plenty to keep you busy — cam¬ 
pus and Manhattanville tours, a 
barbeque on South Field, the 
Columbia Film Festival and more, 
culminating in cocktails and din¬ 
ner at Lemer Hall and the annual 
Starlight Reception. 


Please keep the news coming, 
and I'll see you in June. 
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Ana S. Salper 

1819 Vernon St. N.W., 
Apt. A 

Washington, DC 20009 


asalper@yahoo.com 


Happy Spring, classmates! Love is 
apparently in the air, as I have quite 
a bit of wedding news to report. 

Cathy Ellis and Gabriel 
Stadecker were married in Sep¬ 
tember 2003 at Martha's Vineyard, 
Mass. Many Columbia alums 
attended, including Jennifer 
Chen, Rebecca Urwitz-Lane, 
Caleb Weinstein, Josh Shoemake, 
Jennie Bemesderfer Chabon '97, 
Hilton Romanski '95, Thaddeus 
Tracy '95, David Webber '95, 

Derek Fairchild-Coppoletti '94 and 


Stephen Kovacs '94. 

Charlotte (Bismuth) Fishman 
was there in spirit, having stayed 
in New York to give birth to her 
daughter, Nina. Cathy and Gabe 
live in Manhattan. Gabe complet¬ 
ed a master's in architecture at 
Harvard and works for Michael 
Van Valkenburgh Associates, a 
landscape design firm. Cathy 
graduated from the Law School 
(as did Charlotte) and has been 
clerking for a federal judge in 
Manhattan. She continues to sing 
and will appear this season with 
several early music ensembles, 
including Pomerium, Tiffany 
Consort, and Vox Vocal Ensemble. 

Hong Quan married Wendy 


fellowship at Columbia's Earth 
Institute. Her research at the Earth 
Institute involves poverty allevia¬ 
tion, sustainable development and 
land use change in developing 
countries. She says, "It's been fun 
being back in the Momingside 
Heights neighborhood, although it 
definitely has changed! It's also 
been fun reconnecting with friends 
in the NYC area." 

Liliana Lopez had a daughter 
on December 12 — Ana Rebeka 
Dychtwald. Liliana and her hus¬ 
band, Scott Dychtwald, live in 
Bethesda, Md. She was a produc¬ 
er with CNBC before the baby 
was born. 

Kim (Feigenbaum) Alexander 


Jeremiah Crowell ’96 is a director of photography on 
music videos, commercials, films and documentaries. 


Mok last year in San Francisco. 
Columbians in attendance 
included To Trinh Quan '93 
(Hong's sister), Patrick Lin '88E 
(Hong's brother-in-law), Nguyen 
Tran '95E, Diana Vo '96 Barnard, 
Augi Yi '98, Ashish Raval, Ko 
Uchiyama '98E, Jon Chang '98, 
Phuong Phan-McManamna and 
Owen Tran '98E (see photo). 

Jeremiah Crowell is a director 
of photography on music videos, 
commercials, films and documen¬ 
taries. He appeared at the Sun¬ 
dance Film Festival this year for 
Choked, a short that he shot. He has 
been in Europe this year shooting a 
commercial and a show for the 
History Channel, Rome: Engineering 
an Empire, and is looking to shoot 
his first feature film this year. Jere¬ 
miah is getting married in the fall 
to Heather McGeory '97 Barnard (a 
former CC and current SIPA stu¬ 
dent). Jeremiah and Heather live in 
Park Slope, Brooklyn. 

Congratulations to all of you 
for your personal and profession¬ 
al accomplishments! As always, 
CC'96 certainly knows how to 
represent. 

And now, I leave you with this: 
"The best argument against 
democracy is a five-minute con¬ 
versation with the average voter." 

—■ Winston Churchill 
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Sarah Katz 

1919 Wallace St., #B 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 


srkl2@columbia.edu 


Greetings, CC'97! Class notes are 
a little sparse this time — please 
send your updates! 

Cristina Rumbaitis-del Rio fin¬ 
ished her Ph.D. in ecology at the 
University of Colorado last sum¬ 
mer and moved back to NYC in the 
fall to do a two-year postdoctoral 


and her husband, James Alexan¬ 
der, announce that their son, 

Evan Joshua Alexander, was born 
on December 29. 

Katherine Gratwick writes: 
"I'm hailing from RSA, where 
Niaz and I moved after a near¬ 
round the world tour in 2004, 
with passages through UAE, 
Saudi Arabia and Pakistan. I'm 
settled presently at the Universi¬ 
ty of Cape Town's Graduate 
School of Business as a researcher 
with the MIR Programme." 



Sandra P. Angulo Chen 

171 Clermont Ave., 

Apt. 5A 

Brooklyn, NY 11205 


spa76@yahoo.com 


There is another CC '98 baby to 
introduce: Congratulations to Mar¬ 
cel Deans and Sherrie (Stewart) 
Deans, who had a son, Jackson 
Clarke Deans, on April 27,2004. 

Justin Braun notes that since 
graduating, he has been a free¬ 
lance sound engineer, building 
and maintaining a few small 
recording studios around NYC in 
the process. He also is an engineer 
with WNYC Public Radio. Last 
year, he toured Europe playing 
bass with Rough Trade recording 
artist Adam Green. This year, his 
band, the Negatones, will release 
its third record. On top of his 
musical career, Justin is in his first 
year at the Benjamin Cardozo 
School of Law. 

Adria Armbrister is in her sec¬ 
ond year of a Ph.D. program at the 
department of sociomedical sci¬ 
ences. She also works full time as 
coordinator for a program involv¬ 
ing minority students at the Mail¬ 
man School of Public Health. Before 
starting her doctoral degree, Adria 
finished an M.A. in international 
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relations and economics at SAIS 
Johns Hopkins (in D.C.) in 2001. 

Adria had news about Aishia 
Glasford, who returned from her 
two-year Costa Rica Peace Corps 
experience in 2002. In 2003, Aishia 
began a joint J.D./M.P.A. program 
at Georgetown and lives in D.C. 

Jeremy Blacklow is in Los 
Angeles. He is as a producer for 
CNN's Headline News show. 
Showbiz Tonight. He's "having a 
blast" with his new pet pug, Louie. 

While shopping on the Upper 
West Side, I ran into Jackie Hanner, 
an English teacher at the Schom- 
burg Satellite Academy, an alterna¬ 
tive high school in the Bronx. 

Happy Spring, everyone! 



Elizabeth Robilotti 

80 Park Ave., Apt. 7N 
New York, NY 10016 


evr5@columbia.edu 


Greetings '99ers! This month's 
news comes from a variety of 
sources — the Columbia E-Com- 
munity (if you haven't tried it yet, 
it's a great, free resource: https:// 
alumni.college.columbia.edu/ 
ecom/), reports from other alums 
and my sleuthing. 

Andy Newcomer sent an update 
via the E-Community. A film stud¬ 
ies major, Andy recently entered 
USC's post-baccalaureate, pre-med 
program to finish the science cours¬ 
es he didn't take at Columbia. He 
plans to apply to medical school 
once he masters all that orgo, g- 
chem and biology. While in Los 
Angeles, Andy worked on some 
"terrible features ( Rollerball, Blade II) 
and the last (pitiful) season of The 
X-Files" (his words!). His last pro¬ 
ject before leaving for school was 
story editor for the fourth season of 
America's Next Top Model, which airs 
this year. 

Our class has been writing up a 
storm. Daniel Alarcon, a Kluge 
Scholar who also won the Henry 
Evans Award and a Fulbright, 
recently added the prestigious 
Whiting Writing Award to his list 
of achievements. Daniel is in good 
company, as Tony Kushner '78 also 
won the Whiting. Daniel's first 
book is coming out soon, pub¬ 
lished by HarperCollins, and his 
second one will be out in October. 
Daniel will be a visiting writing 
scholar at Mills College in the Bay 
Area next year and will be coming 
back to Columbia for the writing 
program the following year. 

Random House recently pub¬ 
lished Patrick Keefe's first book, 
CHATTER: Dispatches From the 
Secret World of Global Eavesdrop¬ 
ping. Patrick, a Marshall Scholar 
and a 2003 fellow at the Dorothy 
and Lewis B. Cullman Center for 
Scholars and Writers at the New 


York Public Library, is a third-year 
student at Yale Law School. 
William Grimes of The New York 
Times described Patrick's writing 
as crisp and entertaining. 

I look forward to hearing from 
you soon! 


REUNION JUNE 2-5 



Prisca Bae 
8911 Odell 

Morton Grove, IL 60053 


pbl34@columbia.edu 


Reunion weekend, June 2-5, will 
kick off with Barnard and SEAS 
at Metro 53 on Thursday 
evening. On Friday night, the 
VIP room at Hammerstein is 
reserved for our class, with din¬ 
ner and an open bar before the 
big party starts. Saturday is filled 
with campus activities, tours 
(including an exclusive Class of 
2000 tunnel tour, be sure to sign 
up!), a BBQ lunch, sports and 
drinks on South Field and the 
Columbia Film Festival. The class 
dinner on Saturday, with SEAS, 
willl offer the finest in al fresco 
dining on South field. 

Reunion committee members 
who have been working hard to 
plan a great weekend include 
Brian Andrews, Mana Behbin, 
Jeremy Bob, Cie-Jai Brown, 
Alexandra Conway, Kimberely 
Fisher, Susan Freeman, Sarah 
Gochberg, Ophelia Karavias, 
Brian Legum, Greg Lembrich, 
Daniel Levin, Laura Pietropinto, 
Anu Pohani, Jaime Sanders, 
Chris Sandersfeld, Michael 
Shields, Annie Ulevitch, 
Catherine Yatrakis and me. 

Maddy Reed sends us a big 
"Aloha!" from the land of surf 
and hula. She recently sent a mul¬ 
let-cut kidnapper to prison while 
acting as foreperson on a Hawai¬ 
ian jury. To hear more of her 
adventures, log on to http:// 
maddyreedO.blogspot.com. When 
not serving jury duty, Maddy is a 
telescope operator for Keck, the 
world's largest optical telescope. 
She lives in Hilo, Hawaii. 

Kelly Alderson graduated 
from Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies in 
December. She works in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., at Chlopak, Leonard, 
Schechter and Associates, a corpo¬ 
rate communications and public 
affairs consulting firm. 

Paul Mullan graduated from 
Cornell Medical School last June 
and moved to Philly for his resi¬ 
dency at the Children's Hospital 
of Philadelphia. 

Jennifer E. Cho M.D. is finish¬ 
ing the first year of her Ob/Gyn 
residency at Johns Hopkins Hos¬ 
pital in Maryland. People can say 
hello at chojenne@hotmail.com. 


Jennifer notes that Edward Lin is 
going through the preliminary 
year of his anesthesiology resi¬ 
dency and will eventually be at 
NYU to complete his training. 

Glenn Yiu is finishing up his 
M.D./Ph.D. at Harvard Medical 
School and recently published a 
paper in Neuron. His original art¬ 
work was the cover of the Febru¬ 
ary 3 issue of Neuron, as well. 

Benjamin Schwarz is complet¬ 
ing his M.D./Ph.D. at Penn. Jing 
Wa Wang is in her fourth year at 
P&S and anticipates a match in 
an internal medicine program. 
Paul Wehn is nearing the end of 
his chemistry Ph.D. program at 
Stanford and is going to work for 
a pharmaceutical company in 
San Francisco. 

Rodney Dale was married on 
November 8, 2003, to Emina Sto- 
jkovic. They met at the Universi¬ 
ty of Chicago and live in Chica¬ 
go. She is a fellow Ph.D. student 
in biology. Blair Goodlin was the 
best man. On January 10, Emina 
and Rodney had their first child, 
Aleksandar N. Dale. Rodney has 
stayed in contact with Ngoc 
Nguyen, who is doing well. 

Ngoc ran into Andrea Toth in 
NYC; Andrea is well. 

Emily Chennette is in North 
Carolina. Her husband, Cullen, is 
a captain in the Army, serving in 


in June 2003. He and his wife, 
Masha, have a daughter, Clara 
(6 months) and live on the Upper 
West Side. Daniel will be complet¬ 
ing dissertation studies at NYU in 
May in music theory/composition. 
He still performs, and his third CD 
on the Sonatabop.com label. Ecsta¬ 
sy and Poetry, was featured in the 
New Yorker in Alex Ross' column. If 
you're interested, please take a 
look at www.sonatabop.com, 
where you may listen to (and even 
order) his CDs! All is well for 
Daniel as he continues to apply for 
an academic post. 

Abigail Krauser is in her third 
year at Yale Law and looking for¬ 
ward to graduating in May. She 
recently clerked on the Israeli 
Supreme Court with David 
Gillers (happily married) and 
Adele Frankel '01. Next year, 
Abigail will clerk on the D.C. 
Circuit for Judge Judith W. 

Rogers. She writes, "You'll be 
happy to know Vanessa Coun¬ 
tryman and I have been best 
friends since the first week of 
freshman orientation, and we still 
talk on the phone every night." 
Vanessa is in her third year of 
law school at University of 
Chicago and will spend next year 
clerking for Judge Emilio Garza 
on the Fifth Circuit. 

Greg Bowman is a builder for 


Greg Bowman ’oo is a builder for Lennar Corp. in Loganville, 
Pa., one of the country's largest new home builders. 


Baghdad. This last year was 
eventful for Emily. She ran a 
marathon in April (and is happy 
to say that she will never do that 
again), married Cullen in May 
and earned her Ph.D. in genetics 
and molecular biology from 
UNC-Chapel Hill in August. She 
says that it was a wonderful year. 
Emily has been working toward 
her pilot's license, too, and if the 
weather improves from "35 
degrees and raining," she should 
have the license soon. 

Cie-Jai Brown recently started 
Columbia's executive M.B.A. 
program. He works at JPMorgan 
and moved from his former role 
as CFO of the proprietary trading 
desk to his current role as a 
strategist for short-term fixed 
income strategy. Ellen Downes 
works in the administration at 
Brandeis and coaches crew for 
the university. She will begin law 
school next year. Haley Collazo 
is in the middle of completing a 
Ph.D. in anthropology at Bran¬ 
deis and lives with Rani Bose. 
Rani is in her first year at MIT 
Sloan, where she focuses on her 
interest in healthcare. 

Daniel Beliavsky was married 


Lennar Corp. in Loganville, Pa. 
As one of the country's largest 
new home builders, Lennar 
offers homes in central Pennsyl¬ 
vania starting in the mid-$300s. 
Though it's not exactly what 
Greg envisioned when he gradu¬ 
ated with a degree in architec¬ 
ture, he really enjoys the job thus 
far. If anyone is qualified and 
interested, Lennar is seeking 
builders for the central Pennsyl¬ 
vania division. More information 
is available at www.lennar.com. 

Billy Librera teaches mathe¬ 
matics at West Morris High 
School in Morristown, N.J. He 
also coaches the varsity and JV 
basketball teams. William 
Deveau is an environmental and 
land use attorney in New York 
and northern New Jersey. 

Julian Seiguer has returned 
from working in Munich for two 
years for the San Francisco Cof¬ 
fee Co., a corporation run by his 
family. He was married last 
spring, and he and his wife, 
Nicole, live in Baltimore, where 
he attends Maryland Law. 
Sebastian Chan is completing 
his first year of Stanford Law 
and will be at Howard Rice 
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Classified 


PERSONALS 


Smart Is Sexy: Date fellow grad¬ 
uates and faculty of the Ivies 
and a few other excellent 
schools. More than 4,000 mem¬ 
bers. All ages. THE RIGHT STUFF: 
www.rightstuffdating.com, 
800-988-5288. 


VACATION RENTALS 

Adirondacks: Lakefront cabin. 
Dock, boats, hiking trails; peaceful, 
private, 315-655-3297. 

Berkshires: 3BR, 2.5 bath con¬ 
temporary, near all cultural and 
recreational attractions. Available 
month or season. 212-678-8642. 

French waterfront villa, Atlantic 
Charente Maritime region, sleeps 
8, 4 bedrooms, 4 baths, full kit¬ 
chen, garage, private terrace on 
child-friendly bay beach, www. 
villacarmenfrance.com, e-mail 
info@villacarmenfrance.com. 

Martha's vineyard. Indian Hill 
(West Tisbury). Secluded 3-bed¬ 
room house. Access to beach. 
Deck. Outdoor (and indoor) shower. 
Weekly, monthly. June-September. 
($1,000-51,750 p.w., 2-week mini¬ 
mum.) No pets. No smoking. 617- 
945-6088 or sbromber@mit.edu. 


Nemerovski Canady Falk & 
Rabkin in San Francisco. 

Nick Dierman is an attorney 
in Los Angeles (Century City). 

He works with Barbi Appelquist 
'98 Barnard, who, as it turns out, 
was on our orientation commit¬ 
tee when we were freshmen, and 
surprised him one day with a 
clean copy of our 1996 Facebook, 
which Nick hadn't seen in years. 
In February, Nick was at a birth¬ 
day party for Adelaide Scardino 
thrown by Marissa Hurwitz at 
their house in L.A. John Kim and 
Jesse Leff were there. Steve Del 
Percio '00E visited Nick last win¬ 
ter; Steve is finishing his 3L year 
of law school at William and 


Miami Beach, Florida (South 
Beach): Beautifully furnished 1- 
bedroom, 1.5-bathroom condo. 
Directly on the ocean. Both sea¬ 
sonal and off-season rentals. 
212-935-6133. 

Naples, Florida: Luxury high-rise 
condominium overlooking Gulf of 
Mexico, 802-524-2108. 

Tuscan hilltown home, Siena/ 
Arezzo area, panoramic views, 
spacious, antiques, all equipped. 
E-mail: vdl9@columbia.edu. 


Renting, selling, hiring, looking to 
buy or swap? You can reach 
48,000 prime customers with a 
CCT Classified. Only $2 per word. 
Ten-word minimum (count phone 
number as one word, city-state- 
ZIP as two words). Display classi¬ 
fied $150 per inch. 10% discount 
for Columbia college alumni, fac¬ 
ulty, students or parents. 10% dis¬ 
count for six consecutive place¬ 
ments. Send copy and payment 
or inquiries on display rates to: 

Columbia College Today 

475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 

New York, NY 10115-0998 
212-870-2752 — phone 
212-870-2747 —fax 
cct@columbia.edu 


Mary in Virginia. Jennifer Glaser 
and Lauren DeMille visited Nick 
in the spring from Philadelphia; 
Jennifer's getting her Ph.D. and 
Lauren's a social worker. 

Lainy Destin lives in Montre¬ 
al, where her latest project has 
been setting up an Ivy League 
Club with an alumnus from Cor¬ 
nell. They have received great 
encouragement and support 
from the Columbia University 
Alumni Office. For now, they 
hope to just get people together 
to build a network and create 
camaraderie. In the future, she 
and her partner would like to be 
of aid to their respective univer¬ 
sities (advertising and recruit¬ 


ment) and perhaps set up a 
scholarship for deserving native 
Montrealers attending Ivies. 

Andrea Avolio is in her third 
year of medical school at Sydney 
University. "The graduate med¬ 
ical program there is a fantastic 
way to spend four years imbib¬ 
ing all things medical," Andrea 
writes. "After autopsy lab, we all 
hit the beach at Bondi. After a 
grueling morning of anesthetic 
tutes, we played a round of 
cricket. Tough life." She will be 
in Sydney for at least another 
two years. Andrea is planning a 
trip to Sri Lanka in September to 
help with a clinic in the south¬ 
east with restoration and rehabil¬ 
itation, especially for refugees of 
the tsunami. She is fund-raising 
for clinic supplies and much- 
needed fuel. You can reach her at 
andrea@avolio.org. 

Leilah Broukhim is doing well 
in Madrid, where she has been 
dancing flamenco (and teaching 
English on the side) for more than 
two years. She wrote from 
Barcelona, where she was dancing 
in a small theater for a few 
months. She will be back in New 
York for the month of July. 

Rich Ciancimino is a two-time 
Emmy winning associate produc¬ 
er at ESPN. His Emmys were for 
work on Baseball Tonight and 
SportsCenter Following gradua¬ 
tion, Rich took time off before 
moving to Connecticut in 2001 to 
be an ESPN production assistant. 
He has been promoted to associ¬ 
ate producer, where he writes 
and produces features, music 
videos, analysis segments and 
graphics for the shows, as well as 
writing and editing scripts for 
shows. As a former CU baseball 
player. Rich quickly gravitated 
toward the Baseball Tonight show, 
where he has had the privilege of 
traveling to each All-Star game 
and World Series during the past 
three years. He has interviewed 
Derek Jeter, Barry Bonds and 
more of the game's biggest stars. 
ESPN has allowed Rich to meet 
celebrities ranging from former 
professional baseball and football 
player Bo Jackson to Wild On 
hostess Cindy Taylor. 

In his time at ESPN, Rich is 
proud to have developed strong 
friendships with on-air anchors 
and analysts Chris Berman, 
Harold Reynolds, Bobby Valen¬ 
tine, Peter Gammons and nearly 
all of the SportsCenter anchors. As 
much as Rich misses New York, 
he values the time he has put in 
and the experience he has gained 
working for ESPN and hopes to 
one day work his way back to 
New York City. 

Karina Cardoza recently com¬ 
pleted her third year working for 


Congressman Ruben Hinojosa 
(D-Texas) in McAllen, Texas. 
Aside from her professional life, 
Karina was blessed with a 
daughter, Mia Corazon Salazar 
(loosely translated, "my heart"), 
last June. Karina has been jug¬ 
gling being a full-time working 
mother and part-time graduate 
student in pursuit of a clinical 
psychology master's. Israel 
Rocha also is employed by Con¬ 
gressman Hinojosa (his fifth 
year). He has been press secre¬ 
tary, legislative assistant and 
even took time off to run the 
congressman's last campaign. 

Angela Kim '00 Barnard is 
planning a wedding this June in 
New York, and Adriana Villavi- 
cencio will walk down the aisle in 
August. 


Jonathan Gordin 

303 W. 66th St., Apt. 
6A-West 

New York, NY 10023 
jrg53@columbia.edu 

Hello, everybody. It looks like 
spring is finally here, and that's a 
great relief after this past winter! 

A few of Michael Bilsborough's 
drawings were exhibited at Scope 
NY, an art fair featuring exhibits 
from hundreds of galleries around 
the world, at the Flatotel in New 
York March 11-15. The works were 
included in a group show called 
"The Thing That Separates Man 
From Animal." You can find out 
more on Michael's website, 
www.digmichael.com. 

Anna Smirnov, my Carman 11 
floormate, is a third-year med stu¬ 
dent at New York College of 
Osteopathic Medicine on Long 
Island. She got married last sum¬ 
mer and had a son, Daniel, on 
January 2. Anna says, "I thought 
pulling all-nighters as a student 
was tough ... it's nothing com¬ 
pared to pulling all-nighters as a 
mom." Congratulations, Anna! 

Anna is in touch with Marsha 
Meytlis, who's studying neuro¬ 
science at Mount Sinai. Anna also 
reported on Allie (Alla) Schwartz 
and Kerill Titiyevskiy, both of 
whom are in Boston. Allie is work¬ 
ing on her Ph.D. in economics at 
Harvard. Kerill is at MIT and got 
married on New Year's Eve. Con¬ 
gratulations Kerill! 

I ran into Ethan Perlstein and 
Camilo Belli on New Year's Eve 
last year. Ethan is at Harvard 
working on his Ph.D.; he'll grad¬ 
uate in May 2006. He told me, 
"I'm not sure where I'll be or 
what I'll be doing after May '06, 
but it will have something to do 
with science." He reported that 
Camilo is in Nicaragua, where 
he's one of the producers for 


Evans K. Kissi 
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Nicaragua's 60 Minutes. He plans 
to come back to the States to 
attend graduate school. 

In January, I had the pleasure 
of attending Lisa Dean-Kluger's 
wedding to Todd Jerles in 
Miami, an awesome weekend 
and an elegant affair. Also 
attending were Marla Goodman, 
Jamie Rubin '01 Barnard, Lauren 
Goldstein, Anu Pohani '00, 

Paula Sadok '00, Daphne Mordu- 
chowitz '00, Tara Posner '04, 
David Dobkin, '01E, Jessica Jones 
'00, Dave Beatus, David Karp 
'99, Jackie Cockrell '02, Jennifer 
Dwork '02, Brandon Von Tobel 
'02, Jamie Vogel '00 Barnard, 
Elizabeth Sosnov '02 Barnard, 
Jade Zeff '04 Barnard, Colleen 
Cusiack '03, Whitney Smith '03, 
Emily Bridge '02 Barnard, Erica 
Zeichner '02 Barnard, Neil Tsay 
and Henrick Haeckel '99. 

Marc Dunkelman continues to 
expand his political career; he 
recently was promoted to acting 
chief of staff for Congressman 
Anthony Weiner (D-N.Y.). Marc is 
running the district and D.C. 
offices, so he has a hectic sched¬ 
ule, spending parts of each week 
in New York and D.C. Kudos to 
Marc on the promotion. 

Michele Connolly is a second- 
year law student at Harvard, not 
Fordham. Sorry about the error, 
Michele. 

That's all for now, please write 
in with updates. I look forward to 
hearing from you. 



Colleen Hsia 

177 W. 26th St., Apt. 301 
New York, NY 10001 


cch38@columbia.edu 


Besides her 9-5 at cornerstone 
promotion, LinYee Yuan is work¬ 
ing on the second issue of her 
online magazine, KOS /koz/ Maga¬ 
zine (www.kosmag.com). The 
magazine highlights efforts and 
causes advocated by conscious 
young individuals from around 
the world: "Global/local, under¬ 
ground/mainstream, high/low 
urban youth cultures stand on 
equal footing as our borderless 
tastemakers examine their shift¬ 
ing environments with a critical 
but playful eye." 

Since October 2003, Alison 
(Ali) Gold has been working at 
the Greater Washington Board of 
Trade, which represents more than 
1,200 businesses and nonprofits in 
Washington, D.C., and its suburbs. 
During the last year, she's been 
developing and implementing 
innovative programs to control 
cost and improve quality of 
healthcare that include advocacy, 
workforce development, wellness 
and business coalitions. Though 


Ali's been carrying a heavy load 
with work, studying for the GRE 
and serving on the steering com¬ 
mittee for Ramona's Way, a D.C. 
nonprofit that provides direct ser¬ 
vices to female survivors of 
domestic violence who have sub¬ 
stance dependencies, she man¬ 
aged to have some fun with a 
two-week vacation to Spain and 
France in April and keeping up 
with Ishwara Glassman (working 
for McKinsey Consultants), Meg 
McDermott (reading every great 
work of literature at Harvard's 
English Ph.D. program), Brian 
Brazier (at law school at UC Hast¬ 
ings), Ben Letzler (back from Ger¬ 
many and at Harvard Law) and 
Jessie Daniels (working for Sena¬ 
tor — and now minority leader — 
Harry Reid (D-Nev.)). 

Ben Letzler reports, "From 
June through August, I'll be an 
associate at the Frankfurt law 
offices of Mayer Brown Rowe & 
Maw. I'd love to hear from any 
and all classmates passing 
through Germany's most exciting 
international airport hub." Ben's 
e-mail is bdll6@columbia.edu. 

Michael Kim recently was 
hired to be the director of opera- 

Ilene Janet Weintraub ’02 is 
at Seton Hall University and 
company, Downstage Eye Mi 

tions for This Is That, an inde¬ 
pendent film production compa¬ 
ny with credits such as 21 Grams, 
Eternal Sunshine of the Spotless 
Mind, American Splendor and In 
The Bedroom. 

Preston Picus wrote a book. 

Heal the World, Make It a Better 
Place: A Novella, available at 
www.kibitzerbookmakers.com 
and at stores in New Orleans. 

Anna Marie Nelson received 
her master's from Teachers Col¬ 
lege in TESOL (teaching English to 
speakers of other languages) and 
has been teaching at I.S. 143, a 
public middle school in Washing¬ 
ton Heights, for three years. She 
plans to spend the summer work¬ 
ing on an organic farm in Spain. 

Aemilia Scott is in Chicago 
training at Second City Chicago in 
improvisation and comedy writ¬ 
ing. She is writing an original 
sketch-comedy revue, "OUTRA- 
GEous." Aemilia is a member of 
the musical theatre improv ensem¬ 
ble Jazz Hands Across America 
and has performed at the Chicago 
Sketch Comedy Festival, the 
Chicago Improv Festival and other 
legitimate theatres (read: able to 
pay in money, not beer). She main¬ 
tains a website of political satire, 
http: / /yourcivicdoody.com. 

Jay Watson writes, "On Febru¬ 


ary 27, my wife, Candi, and I cel¬ 
ebrated the birth of our first 
child, Jamie. We've spent so 
much time arguing over who gets 
the privilege of staying at home 
with him that we've decided to 
solicit grant funding to support 
our newfound joint career goal." 
Jay can be reached at jameshilton- 
watson@yahoo.com. 

Rachel Forster is in her second 
semester of a clinical psychology 
Ph.D. program at Rutgers. Since 
she couldn't bring herself to 
leave New York City, she com¬ 
mutes to school. Rachel enjoys 
being back in school and living 
on the Upper West Side. 

Linsey M. Routledge is in 
New York, keeping up with the 
paper chase in her first year of 
law school. She was married on 
April 15, 2004. 

Charlie Katz-Leavy and 
Michelle Bertagna took a trip to 
Buenos Aires in February to get 
away from the Boston winter, and 
both loved it. 

Emily Margolis got engaged in 
December to her longtime 
boyfriend, Craig Meisner. Emily 
works for a nonprofit, the Nation¬ 
al Dance Institute, where she 

head women’s tennis coach 
started a nonprofit theater 
sic Theater. 

teaches dance in public schools. 
She reports that Mamie Glass- 
man is attending Harvard Busi¬ 
ness School and Kaylan Babn is 
in her second year at Mount Sinai 
Medical School. 

Alison Hirsh is chief of staff for 
Vito J. Lopez, a New York State 
assembly member from Brooklyn. 
Ali recently started a monthly book 
club with Miriam Sheinbein, Kay¬ 
lan Baban, Karen Austrian, Sara 
Stein and Emily Margolis. 

Mike Mellia's record. The 
Madison Avenue Dichotomy, has 
been released. It is a neurasthenic 
approach to modern music and 
can be previewed at www.mike 
mellia.com. Daniel Lupo recent¬ 
ly was married in Las Vegas. 
Richard Luthmann '01 was the 
best man, and many CC'02 class¬ 
mates were there, most from 
Beta Theta Pi. 

Joseph Bemabucci left his job at 
Goldman Sachs to manage money 
for Bush-Cheney '04. When he 
moved back to Alexandria, Va., he 
found Nick Elkins, Albert Lee, 
Gina Kline and Liz Matory in his 
former neighborhood. Post-elec¬ 
tion, he accepted a job with the 
undersecretary of defense and will 
work in the Pentagon. 

Toby Lee spent the last two 
years at Oxford doing an M.Phil. 


in European literature. This year, 
he started a Ph.D. program in 
anthropology at Harvard. Sharon 
Walton is a hospital surgical 
technician and is pursuing a mas¬ 
ter's in biotechnology and chem¬ 
istry. She will attend medical 
school this fall at the University 
of Illinois. Lachlan Smith will 
leave New York at the end of the 
summer to start medical school. 

Oliver Sellers-Garcia has been 
living in Cambridge since Sep¬ 
tember and is pursuing his urban 
planning master's at MIT. Alli¬ 
son Lloyds is moving to London 
this summer. She's excited to 
experience a new city but will 
miss New York. Any CC grads in 
London, she'd love to connect 
with you. Please e-mail her at 
allilloyds@hotmail.com. Allison 
reports that Jon Fischer lives in 
Brooklyn and enjoys his job at 
Bloomberg. 

Catherine McCann has been 
traveling (Lima, Buenos Aires) 
and is studying at the Domus 
Academy in Milan. 

Aryea Aranoff will be running 
a tour of the East Coast this sum¬ 
mer that brings together main¬ 
stream high school students and 
people with disabilities. In the 
fall, she will start a doctoral pro¬ 
gram in Jewish education at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary. 

Helena Andrews will be com¬ 
pleting her master's in journal¬ 
ism from the Medill School of 
Journalism at Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity. As part of the program, 
she lived in Washington, D.C., 
and was the political correspon¬ 
dent for the Madison Capital Times 
in Madison, Wis. She writes, "I'm 
not a political buff, but I'm learn¬ 
ing a lot about the system and 
have gotten to cover some great 
events, most notably President 
Bush's inauguration '05." 

David Chubak writes, "The 
Bad Boys of 1002 welcomed three 
new members into their beloved 
family these past few months. 
Meyer "TLJ" Dworkin and his 
wife, Chavi, welcomed a son, 
Shalom, who, I am pleased to 
report, already can dunk, shake 
the sillies out and eat applesauce. 

I married Jamie Lauren in late 
August in a beautiful ceremony 
overlooking Shea Stadium. I was 
happy to join with the boys of 
1002, Carman 2,3,4 and 11, one 
not-so-random John Jay boy, as 
well as some lovely classmates 
from the Barnard Quad in cele¬ 
brating the happy day. Michael 
David Chaim Fishman proposed 
on skis to Shira Miller-Jacobs; 
they are looking forward to a 
summer wedding." 

Erik Zmara started a wine 
importing company called Teton 
Selections. He writes, "It's been 
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exciting, but I sure have learned 
how tough it is to deal with the 
government. You should see the 
amount of paperwork involved; 
actually, you don't want to! I've 
been spending as much time as I 
can skiing and at my other home 
in Jackson Hole, Wyo." 



Michael Novielli 

205 W. 103rd St., Apt. 4B 
New York, NY 10025 


mjn29@columbia.edu 


As a large research university, 
administrative changes are the 
norm at Columbia. However, 
members of the Class of 2003 
would be saddened to know that 
Roger Lehecka '67, former dean of 
students for the College and a 
devoted alumnus and student 
advocate, recently retired. While 
he will no longer hold an adminis¬ 
trative position at Columbia, rest 
assured that he will continue to be 
an active alumnus and mentor to 
countless students and alumni. 

Just as Lehecka is beginning a 
new stage in his life, many mem¬ 
bers of our class recently have 
changed jobs or earned promotions. 

Francis Lora is a "freelance 
writer featured in several publica¬ 
tions, such as Urban Latino Maga¬ 
zine, Soffrito, Latino Leaders Maga¬ 
zine and The Manhattan Times." He 
spends most of his time working 
in real estate, though. He has 
switched jobs several times and 
has worked in real estate lending 
at Ivy Mortgage and Irwin Mort¬ 
gage in South Jersey, as well as 
Neighborhood Housing Services 
of New York City. Francis works 
for Lyons Mortgage Services, a 
mortgage bank, as a business 
development manager. He writes, 
"I am finally doing what I enjoy; I 
spend most of my time marketing 
and part of my time educating 
people on the home buying 
process. I originate mortgages for 
the purchase and refinance of one- 
to-four unit properties, as well as 
for the purchase of commercial or 
other investment properties." 

Christina Wright is an admis¬ 
sions counselor and assistant swim 
coach at SUNY Maritime College. 
Christina was one of many mem¬ 
bers of our class to attend the 
CC'03/CC'04 party at mAnnA- 
hAttA. Robert Rosen recently 
returned from a five-month stay 
on a kibbutz in Israel. Michael 
LaVigne is a publicist at Shore Fire 
Media in Brooklyn. Alissa Mathis 
is at Expeditors International in 
Seattle, while Rachel Reichard is 
in her second year of law school at 
Suffolk in Boston. 

Matthew McMillan lives in 
Washington, D.C., and works for 
a think tank. Campaign for Amer¬ 


ica's Future. Shaunte Edmonds 
also is in Washington, D.C., work¬ 
ing with the Teaching Fellows 
program while pursuing a mas¬ 
ter's at American University. 

Desmond Flagg is a case man¬ 
ager for University Behavioral 
Associates, a collaboration 
between Montefiore Hospital and 
the New York City Human 
Resource Administration. He 
writes, "We are a referral agency 
designed to help remove the bar¬ 
riers to employment for people 
with a history or present problem 
with substance abuse." Desmond, 
myself and Nadege Fleurimond 
recently volunteered at an event 
organized by the Center for 
Career Education that brought 
young alumni back to offer advice 
to first-years and sophomores 
about choosing a major. Nadege is 
the owner and president of Fleuri¬ 
mond Catering. She has been 
catering events for up to 1,000 
people. You can find out more at 
www.fgcatering.com. 


erinovsky writes, "After spend¬ 
ing eight months post-gradua¬ 
tion as an analyst in financial 
consulting, I accepted an exciting 
opportunity to work in business 
development for Digital Man¬ 
date, a growing procurement 
and consulting specialist to the 
legal industry, which provides 
litigation support solutions, par¬ 
ticularly in the brave new world 
of electronic discovery. My hus¬ 
band and I had our religious 
wedding ceremony and big 
party and took our honeymoon 
in Italy in April." 

Rachel Mary Cox works at 
DAS Communications, a music 
management company in Man¬ 
hattan, whose clients include 
Wyclef Jean (CU 250!), the Black 
Eyed Peas, John Legend, the Spin 
Doctors and Joan Osborne. She 
produced an independent short 
film. Days Like This, directed by 
Jesse Thompkins '05, which pre¬ 
miered in March at Columbia. 

Steven Lessans is an invest¬ 


Stephanie Lung ’04 works for City Councilwoman Eva 
Moskowitz, who is running for Manhattan borough president. 


Rajeev Patel, who is finishing 
his second year at Michigan Law 
School, recently was in town. He 
will be a summer associate at 
Mayer, Brown, Rowe & Maw in 
Chicago. Shelly Mittal is a loca¬ 
tion assistant for The Apprentice. 


Miklos C. Vasarhelyi 
118 E. 62nd St. 

New York, NY 10021 
mcv37@columbia.edu 

CC'04, it's officially been one year 
since we graduated. Let your 
classmates know what you're up 
by submitting to Class Notes! 

Rae Neugarten writes, "Since 
graduation. I've been working for 
The Nature Conservancy in Man¬ 
hattan. I recently returned from a 
trip to Spain and Portugal with 
Kelley Remole, who's been liv¬ 
ing in Madrid and teaching Eng¬ 
lish for the past six months. In 
February, I moved to Portland, 
Ore., where I'll continue my work 
with TNC and ponder my gradu¬ 
ate school options while taking 
advantage of the groovy west- 
coast hiking, camping and gra¬ 
nola-eating lifestyle." 

Also out West, Mike "T" Lee 
started a job with Ameriquest and 
moved into his own apartment in 
Newport Beach, Calif. Meanwhile, 
Chris Guerin, former captain of 
the Columbia swim team, lives in 
Kansas City and works for IBM 
Consulting. 

From New York, Marina Sev- 


ment banker for Lehman Broth¬ 
ers, as are Ali Haji and John 
Soleanicov. Steven lives with 
Noah Elbogen, who is in equity 
research at Bear Steams. Also in 
finance is Vernon Beckford, who 
lives in New York and works at 
Credit Suisse First Boston. 

Marynia Kruk writes, "I'm a 
marketing manager/investiga¬ 
tive researcher at Interfor, an 
international corporate intelli¬ 
gence and investigations firm. 
Sounds good when I meet people 
in bars; the reality is not so excit¬ 
ing and glamorous. I experienced 
culture shock when I moved to 
the Upper East Side last Septem¬ 
ber after four years in Morning- 
side Heights. I'm looking for a 
roommate (I thought I'd use 
Class Notes as free advertising)." 

Stephanie Lung works for 
City Councilwoman Eva 
Moskowitz, who is running for 
Manhattan borough president. 
Wendy Castillo teaches second 
graders at P.S. 115 in Washington 
Heights. Congratulations to 
Lindsey (Sudol) Harding, who 
reports, "On August 13,1 
married Shawn Harding in 
Jamestown, N.Y. We celebrated 
with more than 120 friends and 
family members at a reception 
on Lake Chautauqua before 
heading off for our honeymoon 
on a Carnival Cruise through the 
Western Caribbean." Adam 
Small teaches seventh and 
eighth grade history at the Pin- 
gry School in New Jersey. 
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Ben Falik started his own com¬ 
pany, Ben's Ironic Iron-On T-Shirt 
Factory. He describes it as "a not- 
profitable business venture with 
the vision of creating arguably 
funny, indisputably affordable, and 
remarkably cotton T-shirts." For 
more information, check out 
www.ironytees.com. Katie Zien 
"swam with the orcas at Sea 
World." Courtney Shay writes, "I 
live in Steamboat Springs, Colo., 
for the ski season and will return to 
Columbia this fall to attend the 
Mailman School of Public Health 
for a master's in public health 
management." Matt Blasco, former 
president of Sigma Phi Epsilon, 
also lives in Steamboat Springs and 
is a ski instructor. Surbhi Grover, 
who attends Harvard Medical 
School, has exciting summer plans: 
"I am going to India for two 
months to research cardiovascular 
diseases in women." 

Lauren Ende, Michael Glick 
and Inna Zhitomirsky attend 
NYU Medical School. Laura 
Sherman and Christina Kubacki 
work at Ogilvy and Mather. 
Alexander Davis is enjoying his 
year as a fellow of the Robert 
Bosch Stiftung, studying and 
teaching at the University of 
Leipzig. David Molko writes, "I 
am a researcher for MSNBC and 
NBC News in New York, but am 
close to making my break as a 
reporter." Dan Goldman lives in 
New York, where he runs his 
own tutoring business. 



Peter Kang 

1819 Oak Tree Rd. 
Edison, NJ 08820 


peter.kang@gmail.com 


Hello, Class of 2005! Ready to 
take on the real world? My name 
is Peter Kang, and I am honored 
to be your class correspondent. 
Having written for Columbia Col¬ 
lege Today as a work-study stu¬ 
dent for the past three years (if 
you've ever read the Bookshelf 
section, you've read my work), I 
am happy to say that I still will 
be contributing to the magazine 
after graduation. 

Speaking of life after graduation, 
I hope to find a place in the city 
soon, preferably somewhere close 
to work, the flashy Lehman Broth¬ 
ers building near Times Square. 

But enough about me; what are 
you up to? Don't by shy! Send me 
your news. Be the first to let all 
your classmates know where 
you'll be, what you'll be doing 
and how things are going. E-mails 
are best, but letters or postcards 
are welcome, too. Congratulations 
on finally making it, and I wish 
you the best of luck! __ 
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First Person 

(Continued from page 11) 

ordination as an openly gay man, news 
that was met with some consternation. 

I had chosen well. Despite some initial 
reluctance to take on this battle, the pastor 
and the congregation eventually saw it as 
the logical consequence of everything 
they believed in and stood for. For the 
next 23 years, this congregation (though 
not unanimously) supported my call to 
ministry and on three occasions present¬ 
ed my name to a regional ordination 
council, American Baptist Churches of the 
West. Each time, the congregation's desire 
to ordain me was rebuffed by the region 
on narrow votes. In the last such vote in 
1995,1 received a majority, but the rules 
had been amended to require a two- 
thirds majority, which I barely missed. 

At that point, Lakeshore Avenue Bap¬ 
tist Church decided to proceed with ordi¬ 
nation at the local level. (In Baptist polity, 
it is technically the local congregation that 
is the ordaining body.) On a hot June Sun¬ 
day — San Francisco Gay Pride Day — in 
1996, I was ordained. The decision of 
Lakeshore Church was supported in var¬ 
ious ways by another 25 Baptist congre¬ 
gations from around the country, making 
it more than a local ordination in signifi¬ 
cant ways. As far as I know, I was the first 
openly gay Baptist to be ordained 
(though, with the great diversity within 
Baptist circles, it is difficult to verify). 

Though ordained, opportunities to 
serve were few and far between. While 
pursuing my calling through the many 
years, I needed to support myself, so I 
obtained a master's in counseling from 
California State University-Hayward and 
a California state marriage and family 
therapist license in 1991. I earned my 
Ph.D. in religion and psychology from 
the Graduate Theological Union in 
Berkeley in 1995. While persisting in my 
struggle to become ordained, remaining 
an active member of Lakeshore Avenue 
Baptist Church, I supported myself as a 
therapist, administrator and professor. 

It was not until 2000 that I was called 
as interim pastor of Dolores Street Baptist 
Church in San Francisco, where I served 
for 13 months. In March 2004, I packed 
up my belongings and left the Bay Area 
after 35 years to assume the interim pas¬ 
torate of the First Baptist Church of 
Granville, Ohio. 

Mine is one story in a growing move¬ 
ment that seeks fair treatment for sexual 


minorities. I helped to found American 
Baptists Concerned in 1973 (the "les¬ 
bian, gay, bisexual, transgendered, inter¬ 
sex, queer, questioning and allies" 
movement within the American Baptist 
Churches/USA), and I served as co¬ 
chair and staff person of the group for 
many years. That group spun off the 
Association of Welcoming and Affirm¬ 
ing Baptists, an organization of more 
than 50 congregations that formally 
identify themselves as being welcoming 
to and affirming of persons with a range 
of sexual identities. 

Though it has been a long and wind¬ 
ing road, my current work has substanti¬ 
ated for me the rightness of my call to 
ministry, the one I felt so long ago, with 
which I struggled personally, and which 
became such a hotbed of controversy 
within my denomination. Still, it seems 
to me that when God calls, God also 
makes a way. Q 


Randle R. (Rick) Mixon Jr. '69, after 
graduation, lived for 35 years in Berkeley 
and Oakland before becoming interim pastor 
of First Baptist Church in Granville, Ohio, 
in March 2004. In the intervening years, he 
was a psychotherapist and adjunct faculty at 
Holy Names College (Oakland), Pacific 
School of Religion (Berkeley) and Saybrook 
Graduate School in Humanistic Psychology 
(San Francisco.) He makes music as a mem¬ 
ber of the Denison University Concert 
Choir, the San Francisco Bach Choir and the 
San Francisco Symphony Chorus. 


Alumni Corner 

(Continued from page 72) 

Returning to my father-in-law's com¬ 
ment, I remain as involved and commit¬ 
ted as ever to the College and the Uni¬ 
versity. As with prior controversies at 
Columbia, the concern about The David 
Project will pass. Everyone connected to 
the College, be it student, parent, grad¬ 
uate or administrator, has a responsibil¬ 
ity to pull together and exercise good 
judgment in responding and reacting to 
the current controversy and to support 
the reasonable efforts of the faculty and 
administration to address the situation. 
In this way, Columbia can successfully 
reinforce its long-standing commitment 
to offering a serious and challenging 
education in an open-minded and wel¬ 
coming learning environment. Q 


John Crabtree ’78 

(Continued from page 25) 

commencement exercises and inter¬ 
views prospective students with the 
Alumni Representative Committee. He 
also has hosted a retreat for College 
deans, as well as 25th reunion meetings 
for the classes of 1978 and 1979. 

Crabtree is on the Board of Directors 
of the Make-A-Wish Foundation (Hud¬ 
son Valley chapter). United Way (North¬ 
ern Westchester chapter) and Boys and 
Girls Club (Northern Westchester chap¬ 
ter). He sponsors an annual 350-guest 
dinner for his chapter of the Make-a- 
Wish Foundation, and accompanied by 
his daughter Elizabeth, went to 
Nicaragua last year to build houses 
through Bridges to Community 

Although Crabtree has his hands full, 
he hasn't given up on his dream to write. 
Perhaps he'll chronicle the history of 
Crabtree's Kittle House, including the 
time he was privy to a discussion 
between Bill Clinton and Ehud Barak 
about the Palestinian-Israeli peace 
process. Or maybe he'll document the 
night when Clinton dined with former 
German Chancellor Helmut Kohl, and 
guests from the wedding outside congre¬ 
gated on the lawn to wave to the world 
dignitaries at the window. 

In the meantime, Crabtree says, "Own¬ 
ing the Kittle House is the next best thing 
to writing a novel. It is my novel." 


Dina Cheney '99 writes for Westchester 
Magazine, Connecticut Cottages & Gar¬ 
dens, Lexus Magazine and several other 
publications. She also offers cooking classes 
and chocolate tastings through her company, 
Cooking by Heart (www.cookingbyheart.com). 


ANSWERS 

TO QUIZ ON PAGE 36 

A. 

Butler Library 

B. 

Dodge Hall 

C. 

Hamilton Hall 

D. 

John Jay Hall 

E. 

Low Library 

F. 

St. Paul's Chapel 

G. 

Alfred Lerner Hall 

H. 

Kent Hall 

1 . 

Earl Hall 
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Calming the Waters 

By Brian Krisberg '81 

First Vice President, Columbia College Alumni Association 


I n late February, during a visit to my in-laws' home in 
Philadelphia, the topic of my commitment to Colum¬ 
bia arose. My father-in-law, who is an intelligent and 
terrific person with no connection to Columbia other 
than me, looked at me sternly and, in an animated 
voice, said, "I certainly hope you're reducing your 
commitment to Columbia this year." 

His anger was directed at what he had read in newspapers 
and magazines about the short documentary film Columbia 
Unbecoming, prepared by The David Project. He was dead seri¬ 
ous and not at all interested in discussing the serious and com¬ 
plex issues raised by the film. The primary issue, of course, is 
the charge by several students that they were intimidated by 
certain faculty members from the department of Middle East 
and Asian Languages and Cultures. 

This episode with my father-in-law got me thinking. Irre¬ 
spective of the truth of what happened, there are many people 
with distant relationships to Columbia who are getting the 
wrong idea of what Columbia University stands for. Worse, 
there are potentially thousands of Columbia alumni, whose 
experiences were far different from those of students in the 
film, who could be forming negative opinions based upon 
sensationalistic media reports. 

The Ad Hoc Grievance Committee created by President Lee 
C. Bollinger has reported its findings (see page 3), after meeting 
with dozens of students, faculty, alumni and administrators. 
While the response to the report will run its course, there are 
a number of fundamental facts and principles that everyone 
connected to Columbia needs to keep in mind. These princi¬ 
ples are timeless and valid regardless of one's age or connec¬ 
tion to Columbia, and represent the quintessence of what 
Columbia College and Columbia University — and any seri¬ 
ous and self-respecting university — stand for. 


dents were satisfied with the quality of instruction and 91 per¬ 
cent said they had been engaged intellectually at Columbia, 
higher evaluations than any other aspect of student life. 

Separate from these facts, there are a few key principles 
that have not received sufficient consideration in the media as 
the controversy has unfolded. 

First and foremost is the right of Columbia faculty members 
to govern their affairs. The Arts & Sciences faculty are profes¬ 
sionals who should be given the opportunity to establish the 
standards of behavior for their profession. This is no different 
from what lawyers and doctors do, for example, in establishing 
codes of conduct for attorneys and members of the medical field. 
The self-examination process under way at Columbia should be 
viewed as a normal course of business effort to handle a poten¬ 
tial breach of the behavioral standard. The A&S facultys deserve 
the respect of everyone who cares about Columbia when its 
determinations are announced. 

Second, faculty members aggressively challenging students 
must be viewed as a normal part of classroom activity and a 
method of encouraging students to think and be educated. A 
Columbia College education, through the Core Curriculum and 
elective courses, does not exist for students to confirm what they 
already know, but rather as an opportunity for undergraduates 
to develop their own views of ethics, politics and fairness in the 
world and learn how to think creatively and analytically. Restrict¬ 
ing the ability of the faculty to challenge College students would 
be inconsistent with why students attend Columbia. 

Third is the need, in any emotionally charged debate, to 
withhold comment and action until the facts are established 
and communicated. Then the University can embark on the 
process of properly balancing the substantive issues at hand. 
These issues include the faculty's right to free speech inside 
and outside the classroom (indeed, their academic freedom to 


Everyone connected to the College has a responsibility to pull together and 
exercise good judgment in responding and reacting to the current controversy. 


Three facts are clear. First, from the controversy's inception, the 
University's official stated position has included: "Columbia Uni¬ 
versity does not condone the intimidation of students or discrim¬ 
ination of any kind." If intimidation or discrimination is found to 
have occurred, the University has made clear it will be dealt with. 

Second, as Columbia College Alumni Association President 
Robert Berne '60 eloquently wrote in his letter to the editor (March 
CCT), the fact is that the charges leveled in the film contradict the 
experience of many Columbia students of all generations. On a 
personal level, the notion of intimidation in the classroom at 
Columbia is so foreign to me that I found it difficult to take press 
reports seriously for months after news of the film began to spread. 

Third, academic life at Columbia continues to be the 
school's strongest attribute. In the College's enrolled student 
survey conducted in winter 2004, 89 percent of the respon- 


challenge as a tool to elicit opinion) and their pedagogical 
responsibility not to make students feel that their point of 
view is unwanted (or, worse, feel intimidated). 

I believe that the University's consideration of these three 
principles has guided its response to the controversy. We should 
not underestimate how, through this episode, the University has 
learned a number of important realities about areas that need to 
be improved upon. These include Columbia's public relations 
effort, which needs to be more proactive in responding to the 
unreasonable and even wild attacks leveled in the media attacks 
(that no alum should believe), and the grievance procedures for 
registering complaints about classroom situations, which need 
to be more transparent and better understood by the Columbia 
community. These issues are being addressed. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Providing more evidence that school spirit is alive and well on campus, more than 2,000 students filled Alfred Lerner Hall on 
February 3 for Glass House Rocks, an event organized by a coalition of student groups, and which featured food, music, dancing 
and other activities. Every room in the student center was utilized, and the CU dance team energized the crowd from the ramps, 
when they weren't packed with students. 

PHOTOS: LAURA TARANTO '07 (ABOVE), DIEGO PONTORIERO '07E (BELOW) 
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The Face of V 
New Hampshire' 


Congressman, governor and 
now a third-term U.S. senator, 
Judd Gregg ’69 is one of the 
country's most influential 
conservatives. 



Mark your calendar ... 


FALL SEMESTER 2005 



AUGUST 


Family Orientation 
and Convocation 


OCTOBER 


October Degrees 
Conferred 


First-Year 
Family Weekend 


Boston College Day 


Academic Holiday 


Election Day 
(University Holiday) 


Dean’s Scholarship 
Reception 


Alexander Hamilton 
Award Dinner 


DECEMBER 


Thanksgiving 

Holiday 


Fall Term Ends 


Tuesday Saturday 

SEPTEMBER 

24 

Washington, D.C., 
First Day of Classes College Day 


Wednesday 

OCTOBER 


15 

Homecoming 


Monday 


For more information, please call the Columbia College Office of Alumni Affairs and Development toll-free, 
1-866-CCALUMNI, or visit the College’s alumni events website: www.college.columbia.edu/alumni/events. 
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tial conservatives and a confidant of President George W. Bush. 
Gregg's wife, Kathy, is in the background. 
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More than 30,000 people filled Low Plaza and South Field for 
Commencement, which capped graduation ceremonies for the 
Class of 2005. 
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An ice-sculpture Lion stands — and slowly melts — on Low Plaza 
during the Starlight Reception, which concluded Saturday's 
Reunion Weekend events. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Coach Campbell 

One of the reasons I came to Columbia 
was Coach [Bill] Campbell ['62]. I was 
being recruited for basketball, and he 
happened to be at the party. He was 
charming, a real joy to talk to; even my 
parents were impressed. He told them 
he'd look after me, and when I arrived 
at the school, he helped and encour¬ 
aged me every chance he could, even 
after I stopped playing basketball. He is 
the best example of what the University 
has to offer. He worked hard at taking 
care of all the students he came in con¬ 
tact with and always made time to find 
out what was going on with each of us. 
I'm proud to have known him and his 
wife, Roberta, during my time there. 

Wendell A. Shaw '80 
Los Angeles 

Thank you for filling in the details of 
Bill Campbell ['62]'s meteoric rise to 
become one of the top American busi¬ 
ness leaders of the past quarter-century 
(May 2005). I was on the freshman foot¬ 
ball team in fall 1973. Coach Campbell 
took over the program in early 1974, 
and I attended a few off-season work¬ 
outs with the new coaching staff and 
hosted the campus visits 
of several recruits. In 
summer 1974,1 left the 
team to concentrate on 
school and the campus 
job that helped finance 
my education. Fast for¬ 
ward to the'77-78 
school year when I was 
in my fifth year of the 
3-2 combined program. 

Coach Campbell and I 
crossed paths on campus 
and, without hesitation, 
he greeted me by name. 

Then, looking a bit puz¬ 
zled, he asked if I had graduated the 
previous year — simply astonishing, 
considering that I had only been 
involved with his football program for a 
few months four years earlier. 

After having been exposed to his 
enthusiasm and genuine interest in 
people, I certainly understand why oth¬ 
ers unquestioningly put their careers in 
his hands. 

Gary Biller '77, '78E 
Madison, Wis. 


Morgenbesser 

I had Professor Sidney Morgenbesser 
for a few courses in 1959-61. One day 
he announced that while an early Greek 
philosopher, Thales, had said that 
everything is made of water, the first 
Jewish philosopher held that everything 
is made of seltzer. Why this simple joke 
still makes me laugh is something per¬ 
haps only Morgenbesser could explain. 

Peter Lushing '62 
Far Hills, N.J. 

Two Lives Converge 

Reading the May issue, I was struck by 
the contrast in the lives of Sidney Mor¬ 
genbesser and Bill Campbell '62. Could 
you find two people more representa¬ 
tive of the cultural divide at the heart of 
this university? One the pure intellectu¬ 
al, who dueled brilliantly with the best 
minds of his generation. The other an 
undersized, gifted athlete, by his own 
account a little out of place in the rari- 
fied atmosphere of the classroom, but 
triumphant on the field and in the cor¬ 
porate arenas where Morgenbesser 
probably would not deign to tread. 

I chanced upon a passage in Saul 
Bellow's Adventures of Augie March that 
illuminates the Mor¬ 
genbesser side of the 
split. Augie has begun to 
steal books to make 
money, but is seduced 
into reading them 
instead: "Well, now, who 
can really expect the 
daily facts to go, toil or 
prisons to go, oatmeal 
and laundry tickets and 
all the rest, and insist 
that all moments be 
raised to the greatest 
importance, demand that 
everyone breathe the 
pointy, star-furnished air at its highest 
difficulty, abolish all brick, vault-like 
rooms, all dreariness, and live like 
prophets or gods? Why, everybody 
knows this triumphant life can only be 
periodic. So there's a schism about it, 
some saying only this triumphant life is 
real and others that only the daily facts 
are. For me there was no debate, and I 
made speed into the former." 

Morgenbesser lived like one of Augie's 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Within the Family 

Summer Reading 


E ver wonder what faculty 
members read during the 
summer? I did, so I pre¬ 
ferred that question to recent 
winners of the Van Doren, 
Trilling and Great Teacher awards, as 
well as top administrators. I did not 
expect anyone to 'fess up to having the 
latest Mary Higgins Clark or John 
Grisham on his or her list, but I 
thought the results might give us some 
ideas for these lazy, hazy 
days. So, without further 
ado, here are some of the 
replies: 

Philip Kitcher, John Dewey 
professor of philosophy and 
James R. Barker professor of contem¬ 
porary civilization: 

The Magic Mountain, Thomas Mann. 
Because I think Mann is one of the 
great novelists of the past century, 
because I reread Dr. Faustus last sum¬ 
mer and because I haven't read The 
Magic Mountain in several years. 

Austerlitz, W.E. Sebold. So I'll know 
what to say when the next of my 
friends asks me what I thought of it; 
I've heard a lot of rave reviews. 

Finnegans Wake, James Joyce. Partly 
because I'm trying to write a book 
about it, and about the philosophical 
issues it raises. Partly because I think 
it's the greatest work of fiction I've ever 
read. And partly because, once you've 
read it once, you find you can't stop. 

William V. Harris, William R. Shep¬ 
herd professor of history: 

Plagues and their psychological 
and demographic effects are very 
much on my mind, so I plan to read a 
new book about London's most dead¬ 
ly year (1665), The Great Plague by 
Lloyd and Dorothy Moote, and I plan 
to reread a book I read as a student 
(and frankly, didn't enjoy much), 
Alessandro Manzoni's famous novel 
The Betrothed, which also describes a 
visitation of plague. I'm going to read 
Kurt Eichenwald's new book about 
the Enron disaster. Conspiracy of Fools, 
which was recommended to me by a 
partner in Lazard Freres (seems a 


good source) and for something a bit 
more salacious, the latest novel of bril¬ 
liant young Indian-American writer 
Abha Dawesar, Babyji. 

Kathryn B. Yatrakis, dean of academic 
affairs: 

The World is Flat, Thomas Friedman. 
Because he is an excellent writer with 
provocative ideas about our world. 

The Secret Life of Bees, Sue Monk 
Kidd. Because I have to 
include at least one book of 
fiction that is well-regarded. 

Maximum City: Bombay 
Lost and Found, Siketu 
Mehta. Because it will give 
me a different perspective 
as I prepare to teach the Urban Studies 
colloquium "Contemporary Cities" 
again next spring semester. I have not 
read this author before, but since we 
want to broaden our curricular hori¬ 
zon to include more international 
cities, this book seems like a natural 
for my preparation. 

Moby Dick, Herman Melville. 
Because it's been too long since I read 
it last. 

Michael Seidel, Jesse and 
George Siegel professor in 
the humanities: 

I will probably reread this 
summer as much as read 
afresh, because for me these 
days, it's more about texture 
than surprise. I like to see things again 
and differently. I may reread Haubert's 
Bouvard et Pecuchet for two reasons: 
one, it's by the best novelist not named 
James Joyce, and, two, its first hundred 
pages or so are a riot, and I need to 
laugh a bit after a long year. 

I also plan to read an advance copy 
of Sean Wilentz ['72]'s new book. The 
Rise of American Democracy: Jefferson to 
Lincoln, because we share season tick¬ 
ets for Sunday Yankee games and will 
need something to talk about while the 
Yanks try to hold it together. 

Jonathan Crary, professor of art histo¬ 
ry and archaeology: 

One of the novels I plan to read 


this summer is Snow by much- 
acclaimed Turkish writer Orhan 
Pamuk. Closer to my work, I also 
hope to read historian Martin Jay's 
Songs of Experience: Modern American 
and European Variations on a Universal 
Theme, in which he examines the con¬ 
cept of experience in a range of 
thinkers, including William James, 
John Dewey and Walter Benjamin. 

Andreas Huyssen, Villard professor of 
German and comparative literature: 

I'm planning to read Victoria de 
Grazia's just-published Irresistible 
Empire, a study of the impact of Ameri¬ 
can business and entertainment culture 
on Europe during the Cold War. The 
book is a major contribution to the 
reassessment of Cold War culture not 
just in Europe, but across the world. I 
also will read Turkish novelist Orhan 
Pamuk's essay memoir Istanbul. Pamuk 
is one of my favorite novelists, an 
incredible storyteller whom I had the 
pleasure to host at Columbia last year. 

Fritz Stem '46, University Professor 
emeritus: 

Here are three books — 
no comments, because I'm 
already past your deadline: 

America Right or Wrong: 
An Anatomy of American 
Nationalism, Anatol Lieven. 

John Kenneth Galbraith: 

His Life, His Politics, His Eco¬ 
nomics, Richard Parker. 

Salonica, Mark Mazower. 

It wouldn't be fair to end without my 
list, so here goes: 

Let Me Tell You A Story: A Lifetime in 
the Game, Red Auerbach and John 
Feinstein. Because nobody lived the 
NBA like Auerbach. 

The World Is Flat, Thomas Fried¬ 
man. Because his columns are bril¬ 
liant, and I could stand to learn more 
about globalization. 

The Closers, Michael Connelly. 
Because the Harry Bosch series is 
great beach reading. 
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Kraft Urges 
Class of 2005: 
Dream Big, Take 
Risks, Have Fun 

By Alex Sachare '71 

PHOTOS: EILEEN BARROSO 

ave some fun and 
dream big." 

With those 
words, keynote 
speaker Robert 
Kraft '63 welcomed about 1,000 mem¬ 
bers of the Class of 2005 into the fraterni¬ 
ty of Columbia College alumni on Class 
Day, May 17. "Fear not," Kraft reassured 
the graduates massed on a sun-drenched 
South Field, "a Columbia education will 
serve you well throughout life." 

Kraft, a successful businessman, phil¬ 
anthropist and Columbia trustee emeri¬ 
tus, is best known as the owner of the 
New England Patriots, winners of three 
of the last four National Football League 
championships. Yet, said Kraft, "Outside 
of my family, the greatest experience of 
my life was my four years at Columbia." 

He urged graduates to follow four 
steps as they leave campus: 

• Identify your core values and write 

them down, 

• Identify what you most enjoy in life 

and pursue it with a passion, 

• Take risks and don't be afraid to fail, 

• Positively impact the lives of others 



afraid, but you knew you couldn't be in 
a better place. You found out what 
courage is, and that it resides deeply in 
every one of us — including your par¬ 
ents," said Quigley. 

"Congratulations on rising to the chal¬ 
lenges of a Columbia education, with the 
best of the past consistently demanding 
of us, and of you, that we make the best 
of the present and the best of the future." 
The dean closed his remarks by urging 
graduates to "leave the world a little bet¬ 
ter than you found it." 

The Class of 2005 already has begun to 
make its mark, with a record 77 percent of 
graduating seniors donating to the Senior 
Fund to support the education of students 
who come after them. That triggered a 
$50,000 participation challenge from the 
College's Board of Visitors, which had 
pledged to contribute $25,000 to the 
Senior Fund if it matched last year's par¬ 
ticipation rate of 75 percent, and another 
$25,000 if it reached 76 percent or more. 
During the Class Day ceremony, leaders 
of the Senior Fund Gift Committee pre¬ 
sented Quigley with a scroll bearing the 
names of class members who donated. 


K raft, Dean Austin Quigley, 
President Lee C. Bollinger 
and salutatorian Alexander 
Prescott-Couch '05 all noted 
how members of the Class of 2005 
arrived on campus and began classes 
just one week before the tragic events of 
9-11. Quigley recalled that there was 
speculation that many students would 
leave New York because of their fears or 
family members' concerns, but that exo¬ 
dus never materialized. 

"You learned what it is to be deeply 


Bright sunshine bathed South Field as 
members of the Class of 2005 marched 
across the podium, where they were greet¬ 
ed (from left) by President Lee C. Bollinger, 
Class Day speaker Robert Kraft '63 and 
Dean Austin Quigley. Kraft, top left, pep¬ 
pered his talk with anecdotes from his 
tenure as owner of the Super Bowl champi¬ 
on New England Patriots. Top right, leaders 
of the Senior Fund Gift Committee — (from 
left) Jordan Davis '05, Janine Materna '05, 
committee chair Stephanie Katsigiannis '05, 
Ling Wu Kong '05 and Patrick Dunn '05 — 
presented Quigley with a scroll listing those 
who contributed to the fund and helped 
achieve a record 77 percent participation. 
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Quigley (left) often speaks of Columbia's intergenera- 
tional community, and alumni from the past 50 years 
underscored his theme by proudly carrying banners 
in the processional. 


For many. Class Day was a family affair. 
Joseph A. Materna '69 became the first Col¬ 
lege alumnus to have three daughters grad¬ 
uate from the College as Janine '05 (second 
from right) joined sisters Jodi '99 (left) and 
Jennifer '02. At left are three generations 
of de Barys: (from left) Paul '68; his son, 
John '05; and his father, Ted '41, professor 
and provost emeritus. Above, John Kluge 
'37 celebrates with his son, John '05. 

MATERNA PHOTO COURTESY MATERNA FAMILY 


T he next day, under similarly 

sunny skies. College graduates 
joined about 10,000 peers from 
other schools for University 
Commencement. More than 30,000 people 
filled Low Plaza as Bollinger observed, 
"When today's graduating seniors began 
classes on September 4,2001, it was a time 
of peace and prosperity. You were proba¬ 
bly just getting used to hearing the term 
'globalization/ and maybe beginning to 
use it yourself. And then, one week later, 
on September 11, it became an indispens¬ 
able part of your vocabulary." 

Bollinger urged graduates to avoid 
the pitfalls of a polarized world and not 
to "pick a side and become cloistered in 
one worldview, to the exclusion of all 
others." That, he said, is not the Colum¬ 
bia way. "Columbia abounds in different 
perspectives, different theories, different 
cultures. Over the past several years, 
you have been encouraged not to take 
refuge in your opinions. We have urged 
you to see issues from competing per¬ 
spectives — to question, to doubt, to 
resist the allure of certitude. 

"Developing this open-mindedness 
is not easy. It's even tougher outside 
these gates ... But when you do join the 
fray, remember what you've learned 
here. Remain open to the complexity of 
things. Be reflective, even when you're 
advocating what you believe in." 

A mong the eight people who 
received honorary degrees at 
Commencement was Henry 
Graff, who served in Colum¬ 
bia's history department for 46 years and 
whose "Seminar on the Presidency" was 
one of the College's most popular cours¬ 
es. Others who received honorary degrees 
were Yale professor emeritus Robert A. 
Dahl, architect Zaha Hadid, civil rights 
leader Dorothy Height, former national 
security adviser Brent Scowcroft, Prince¬ 
ton president Shirley M. Tilghman, 
human memory specialist Endel Tulving 
and playwright August Wilson. 

Writer Jhumpa Lahiri '89 Barnard 
received the University Medal for Excel¬ 
lence, and Presidential Teaching Awards 
went to Nicholas J. Dames, associate pro¬ 
fessor of English and comparative litera¬ 
ture; Patrick X. Gallagher, professor of 
mathematics; Lydia D. Goehr, professor of 
philosophy; Bruce G. Link, professor of 
epidemiology and sociomedical sciences 
(in psychiatry); and Sanford I. Padwe, 
associate professor of professional prac¬ 
tice, Graduate School of Journalism. a 
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One graduating senior blew a kiss, two 
others blew bubbles and Marika's sup¬ 
porters saluted their graduate during the 
Class Day ceremony. The following day. 
Professor Emeritus Henry Graff (above, 
right), who served 46 years in Columbia's 
history department and whose seminar 
on the presidency was visited by Harry 
S. Truman and Gerald Ford, received an 
honorary Doctor of Letters degree at 
Commencement. 
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Kraft Fund Launched To Support 
Interfaith, Intercultural Awareness 


P resident Lee C. Bollinger 

announced the establishment 
of the Kraft Family Fund for 
Interfaith and Intercultural 
Awareness, made possible 
by a $500,000 gift from Trustee Emeritus 
and 2004 Alexander Hamilton Medal 
recipient Robert Kraft '63 and his wife, 
Myra, with a matching contribution 
from the University. The $1 million 
fund will support innovative program¬ 
ming initiated by students and the Uni¬ 
versity to foster debate and civil dis¬ 
course on a range of topics, including 
issues of race, religion and culture. 

In a letter to the Columbia commu¬ 
nity announcing the fund, Bollinger 
wrote, "Nothing is more important to 
the life of the University than having 
many forums for discussion and reflec¬ 
tion on the ideas and issues of our time. 


The classroom is the primary place in 
the University for the exchange of 
ideas, but we all know how valuable it 
is to have other contexts in which to 
express ourselves and to hear the 
thoughts of others. When it comes to 
debating some of the most controver¬ 
sial, and perhaps even intractable ques¬ 
tions of the moment, it is all the more 
important that we are able to do so in 
environments that sustain our commit¬ 
ment to civil discourse, critical inquiry 
and academic freedom." 

Kraft commented, "Myra and I know 
that issues that invoke passionate debate, 
especially those surrounding religion, 
culture, ethnicity and politics, for exam¬ 
ple, are often the issues that matter most. 

... Columbia has always been a place for 
this kind of exchange, and we hope and 
believe that the Kraft Family Fund will 


lead to an even stronger and healthier 
campus environment." 

The fund will support student-initiat¬ 
ed programs designed to facilitate 
greater understanding among Columbia 
community members of diverse back¬ 
grounds and perspectives. These pro¬ 
grams will build upon existing activities 
organized by various cultural, ethnic 
and religious student groups based in 
Earl Hall that are administered by Uni¬ 
versity Chaplain Jewelnel Davis. A nine- 
person committee, comprising students 
and administrators and chaired by 
Davis, will administer allocation of 
funds to support student-initiated pro¬ 
grams. Fund-sponsored programming 
initiated by the University will be devel¬ 
oped by a committee of distinguished 
faculty on behalf of the Offices of the 
President and Provost. The committee 
will identify three issues each year and 
determine appropriate programming 
that has a public component, including 
symposia, conferences or lectures, and 
other events that engage students 
through corollary activities. 




Dean Austin Quigley is joined at the 
dinner by (left to right) Tanya 
Franklin '05, senior class representa¬ 
tive; Elizabeth Silver '05, Senior 
Dinner coordinator; and Katherine 
Henderson '05. 


featured an overhead 
senior slide show, music 
and a catered dinner by 
candlelight. Attendees 
received a commemora¬ 
tive silver picture frame. 

On hand to help the 
celebrants get into the 
spirit were Dean Austin 
Quigley, whose remarks 
frequently were interrupt¬ 
ed by cheers and chants 
of "Quig-ley! Quig-ley!", 
and Alumni Association 
First Vice President Brian 
Krisberg '81, who wel¬ 
comed the soon-to-be- 
graduates into the "legions of 
College alumni." 

Another reason for the Class 
of 2005 to celebrate was the 
success of the Senior Fund, 
which reached a 77 percent 
participation rate to break the 
Class of 2004's record of 75 


percent. By doing so, the 
Senior Fund triggered a 
$50,000 participation challenge 
from the Board of Visitors. One 
senior spoke of raising money 
from classmates as "moving 
from a culture of entitlement 
to a culture of appreciation." 


Senior Dinner: 
Party Time for ’05 

M ore than 800 mem¬ 
bers of the Class of 
2005 gathered under 
a huge tent on South Field May 
2 to say goodbye and enjoy 


one last night of freedom 
before final exams. 

Despite drizzly weather, a 
great time was had by all at 
the dinner, as evidenced by the 
frequent cheering and much 
mingling. This popular event, 
sponsored by the Alumni Office 
for the third consecutive year, 


in only its third year under the big tent on South Field, the 
Senior Dinner already has become a tradition in which soon- 
to-be-alumni can watch the overhead slide show of their years 
at Columbia and party with friends. 
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College Honors 78 Students at Awards and Prizes Ceremony 


T he best and brightest in the College's classrooms 
were honored for their achievements at the 
annual Awards and Prizes Ceremony, held in 
Low Library Rotunda on May 16. 

Dean Austin Quigley and Dean of Academ¬ 
ic Affairs Kathryn Yatrakis presided over the ceremony, 
which was attended by several hundred faculty, adminis¬ 
trators, students, alumni and proud family members. "At 
the heart of a great research university like Columbia is the 
idea of academic inquiry," said Yatrakis. "We are here to 


honor students who have excelled in the art of academic 
inquiry this year." 

Awards ranged from fellowships to support graduate 
study to cash prizes and were presented in four categories: 
special achievement, science and mathematics, social sciences, 
and the humanities. Presenting the awards, in addition to 
Yatrakis, were David Helfand, professor of astronomy; Jack 
Snyder, Robert and Renee Belfer professor of international 
relations; and Christia Mercer, professor of philosophy. 

Following is the complete list of winners. 


Awards for Special 
Achievement 

Presented by Dean of Academic 
Affairs Kathryn Yatrakis 

SOLOMON & SEYMOUR FISHER CIVIL 
LIBERTIES FELLOWSHIP 

Talia Falk '06 
Igor Volynets '06 

WALLACE A. GRAY PRIZE IN 
LITERATURE HUMANITIES 

Jonathan Blitzer '06 
Evan Heller '06 
(Honorable Mention) 
Noam Zerubavel '06 
(Honorable Mention) 

ALBERT ASHER GREEN 
MEMORIAL AWARD 

Ramsey McGlazer '05 

HOLTHUSEN-SCHINDLER 
ENDOWMENT FUND 

Mary Morales '01 

EURETTA J. KELLET FELLOWSHIP 

Jacob Hupart '05 
Alexander Zachary '05 

RICHARD LEWIS KOHN TRAVELLING 
FELLOWSHIP 

Mehmet Bahadir '07 
Andrea Derricks '07 

rapaport summer music 

FELLOWSHIP 

Jeffrey Brown '07 
Christopher Chorney '06 
Jae Yeon Kim '06 
Alicia Kravitz '05 
Carl Rosenthal '06 
Laura Usiskin '05 
Alan Watson '06 

ARTHUR ROSE TEACHING 
ASSISTANTSHIP AWARD 

David Myers '06 
Daniel Paluch '06 

JAMES B. SHENTON PRIZE IN 
CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION 

Julia DiBenigo '06 
Emily Conroy '06 
(Honorable Mention) 
Tenke Zoltani '06 
(Honorable Mention) 

LOUIS SUDLER PRIZE IN THE ARTS 

Francisco Angones '05 
Andrew Colom '05 
(Honorable Mention) 

SALUTATORIAN 

Alexander Prescott- 
Couch '05 

VALEDICTORIAN 

Ramsey McGlazer '05 


l.l. RABI & V. KANN-RASMUSSEN 
PRIZE IN MATHEMATICS 

Mark Xue '05 

PROFESSOR VAN AMRINGE 
MATHEMATICAL PRIZE 

Mikhail Shklyar '08 
(First-year Recipient) 
Ilya Vinogradov '07 
(Sophomore Recipient) 
Florian Sprung '06 
(Junior Recipient) 

JOSH DASH VAN BUREN PRIZE IN 
MATHEMATICS 

Bhargav Bhatt '05E 


Prizes in the 
Humanities 

Presented by Professor Christia 
Mercer, Philosophy 

ACADEMY OF AMERICAN POETS 
POETRY PRIZE 

Matthew Harrison '05 

SENIOR THESIS IN ART HISTORY & 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

Emily Beeny '05 

LEA BAECHLER PRIZE 

Gemma Sieff '05 


CHARLES PATERNO BARRATT-BROWN 
MEMORIAL PRIZE 

Ben Parker '05 

DINO BIGONGIARI PRIZE 

Scott Hartman '05 
Ramsey McGlazer '05 

B'NAI ZION FOUNDATION AWARD 

Laura Pisoni '06 

SEYMOUR BRICK MEMORIAL PRIZE 

Michael Crowley '05 

BUNNER PRIZE 

Nikil Saval '05 

DOUGLAS GARDNER CAVERLY PRIZE 

John-Paul Young '05 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS PRIZE IN 
ORATORY 

Jonathon Posen '06 
(Persuasive) 

Ronald Towns '08 
(Informative) 

EARLE PRIZE IN CLASSICS 

Phyllis Lee '05 

ARTHUR E. FORD POETRY PRIZE 

Nicholas Bredie '05 

DEAN HAWKES MEMORIAL PRIZE IN 
HUMANITIES 

Mary Johnson '06 

JONATHON THRONE KOPIT 
MEMORIAL PRIZE 

Peter Brennan '08 

HELEN & HOWARD R. MARRARO 
PRIZE 

Isabelle Levy '05 
Francesca Pomara '06 

PHILOLEXIAN PRIZE FUND 

Esinam Bediako '05 

PHILOLEXIAN CENTENNIAL 
WASHINGTON PRIZE 

Andrew Liebowitz '06 

PETER M. RICCIO PRIZE 

Lauren Romine '06 
Caitlin Prendergast '06 

BENJAMIN F. ROMAINE PRIZE 

Stephen Distini '05 

VAN RENSSELAER PRIZE 

Janet Min Lee '06 
Yvette Siegert '05 

SUSAN HUNTINGTON VERNON PRIZE 

Ryan Gaglio '06 

RICHMOND B. WILLIAMS TRAVELLING 
FELLOWSHIP 

Melanie Brazzell '06 
Cara Spitalewitz '06 

GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY PRIZE 

Jessica Fjeld '05 



Prizes in the 
Social Sciences 

Presented by Professor 
Jack Snyder, Political 
Science 


CHARLES A. BEARD SENIOR 
THESIS PRIZE IN HISTORY 

Merlin 

Chowkwunyun '05 


CHANLER HISTORICAL PRIZE 

Steven Attewell '05 


ALBERT MARION ELSBERG 
PRIZE 

Caitlin Verrilli '05 


LILY PRIZE IN HISTORY 

Claire McDonnell '05 


GARRETT MATTINGLY PRIZE 

Jacob Hupart '05 


Dean of Academic Affairs Kathryn 
Yatrakis congratulates Claire McDon¬ 
nell '05 (left) on winning the Lily 
Prize in History as Dean Austin 
Quigley watches. 

PHOTO: LAURA BUTCHY '04 SOA 


Prizes in the 
Sciences and 
Mathematics 

Presented by Professor David 
Helfand, Astronomy 

COMPUTER SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
AWARD 

Naiqing Gu '05E 

ALFRED MORITZ MICHAELIS PRIZE 

David Krohn '05 
YuQi Matthew Xia '05 

RUSSELL C. MILLS AWARD IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Leia Bispham '05 
Avraham Shinnar '057 


SANFORD S. PARKER PRIZE 

Aidan Wakely- 
Mulroney '05 

EDWIN ROBBINS SUMMER 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

Emily Conroy '06 
(History) 

Kristen Loveland '06 
(History) 

Aditi Chokshi '06 
(Political Science) 
Montse Ferrer '06 
(Political Science) 

ROMINE PRIZE 

Jessie Handbury '05 
Menahem Namer '05 

PHYLLIS STEVENS SHARP 
FELLOWSHIP 

Kwame Spearman '06 

CAROLINE PHELPS STOKES PRIZE 

Ankush Khardori '03, '05L 
Gwyneth McClendon '05 

ALAN J. WILLEN MEMORIAL PRIZE 

Mark Shawhan '05 
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Faculty 

House 



Weddings & 
Special Events 


Columbia’s Faculty House, 
located on Morningside Drive 
overlooking the park, offers 
the beauty and traditions of a 
University setting and excep¬ 
tional food and service. 

During the day light streams 
through tall windows and in 
the evening the city sparkles 
against the night sky. On 
weekends the whole house can 
be devoted to your celebration. 

❖ ❖ ♦> ❖ 

For information &. 
reservations, please contact 
the Catering Manager at 

(212)854-7192 

❖ ❖ ❖ ❖ 

Columbia University 

Faculty House 
400 West 117 th Street 
New York, NY 10027 


Time Cites Sachs, Earth Institute Director, 
Among World’s 100 Most Influential People 


J effrey Sachs, director of the Earth 
Institute, was listed among Time 
magazine's 100 most influential peo¬ 
ple in the world for the second con¬ 
secutive year. Sachs is one of only 16 
people to make the list in both years of 
its existence, along with such figures as 
President George W. Bush, former Presi¬ 
dent Bill Clinton, the Dalai Lama, Kim 
Jong II and Nelson Mandela. 

"This list isn't scientific," said Adi 
Ignatius, Time's executive editor. 
"There's no way to quantify influence. 
But we take the list very seriously. We 
tried to pull together a list that got at all 
aspects of influence, from military 
might to life-changing innovation to 
inspirational artistry." 

Time invited other luminaries to write 
the profiles of many of the 100 notables. 



Bono (left) says that when he met Jeffrey 
Sachs, he was "struck by his uncanny 
ability to communicate arcane, complex 
economic policy and by his punk-rock 
instinct to question the status quo." 
photo: arnie adler 


Bono, lead singer of U2 and a social 
activist, wrote Sach's profile. He also 
wrote the foreword to Sachs' new book. 
The End of Poverty. 

"Some academics are said to live in 
ivory towers," Bono wrote. "Jeffrey Sachs 
is a pioneer of the mud-hut school of 
thought. He is an economist who loves 
statistics because they are pictures of peo¬ 
ple's lives — people, in many cases, for 
whom economics means working out 
how to feed a family on less than a dollar 
a day. The equations in Jeff's head interest 
him because they reveal how we might 
be able to change the world we inhabit. 

"The title of his new book, The End of 
Poverty, sounds lofty. It is lofty. But a 
poverty of ambition isn't going to prevent 
the deaths of 30,000 children daily from 
malaria, a preventable and treatable dis¬ 
ease, or from hunger in a world of plenty. 
Jeff's hardheaded analysis does not stop 
at why and how to do all this. He's just as 
concerned with who and when." 

The Earth Institute (www.earth. 
columbia.edu) is a leading academic cen¬ 
ter for the integrated study of Earth, its 
environment and society. Sachs is the 
Quetelet Professor of Sustainable Devel¬ 
opment and professor of health policy 
and management. He also is director of 
the U.N. Millennium Project and special 
advisor to U.N. Secretary-General Kofi 
Annan on the Millennium Development 
Goals, the internationally agreed-upon 
goals to reduce extreme poverty, disease 
and hunger by the year 2015. 

Alex Sachare '71 



LAACU Celebrates 
At El Regreso 


A bout 200 members of the 

Columbia community were pre¬ 
sent on May 7 in Low Library 
when the Latino Alumni Association of 
Columbia University celebrated its sixth 
anniversary at the annual El Regreso, 
the Latino Alumni Homecoming Recep¬ 
tion. This year's Heritage Award recipi¬ 
ent was the Honorable Rolando T. Acos¬ 
ta 79, '82L, who was recognized for his 
outstanding leadership and professional 
achievement as a New York County 
Supreme Court judge. Rebecca Castillo 
'94, was given the Founders Award for her contributions to LAACU. Pictured are (from left) 
Yvonne Maldonado '95, LAACU president; Castillo; Dean Austin Quigley; and Acosta. 
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Assistant professor of history 
Matthew Jones has taught at 
Columbia since 2000, special¬ 
izing in the cultural history of 
science and philosophy in 
early modern Europe. A native 
of Reno, Nev., Jones earned 
his B.A. and Ph.D. at Harvard 
and his M.A. at Cambridge. 
CCT caught up with him after 
his last spring semester class 
to learn more. 

Q: What did you teach this 
semester? 

A: "Intro to Historical Meth¬ 
ods," a required course 
for first-year grad stu¬ 
dents, and "Scientific 
Revolution in Western 
Europe," a lecture course for 
undergrads. That's a tricky 
course because you're navi¬ 
gating between history and 
science. We'll see — the stu¬ 
dents just filled out their 
evaluation forms, so in a 
couple of weeks. I'll know. 

Q: What is your favorite 
class to teach? 

A: I like this lecture course 
because it's my favorite sub¬ 
ject, but I prefer the seminar 
format. I like to teach CC. 
When the students are really 
into it and the group comes 
together, it is unlike any 
other class. 

Q: Where is your favorite 
place to have lunch near 
Columbia? 


A: An Ethiopian restaurant 
on 106th called Awash. Is 
that still the Columbia area? 
Closer by, I like Max SoHa. 

Q: Coffee or tea? 

A: Coffee, lots of it. There 
actually is good espresso in 
SIPA. 

Q: What's new in the history 
department? 

A: The most important thing 
right now is rethinking how 
to teach history outside of 
nation-states. We've hired fac¬ 


ulty who break out and write 
about European trends or 
Europe and America. For me, 
as a historian of science, it is 
exciting that Columbia and 
Barnard have been hiring a 
critical mass of people inter¬ 
ested in history of science. I 
like being a historian of sci¬ 
ence in a history department; 
my graduate work was in a 
separate department with 
very little interaction with the 
history department. 

Q: What led you to become 
a historian of science? 

A: The story for historians 
of science is usually this: 
deeply interested in science 
but indecisive. I entered 
Harvard in advanced math¬ 
ematics. I really enjoyed 


mathematics, I was pretty 
decent at it, but didn't want 
to do research on it. I was 
taking a history of science 
course and realized I could 
use my mathematical com¬ 
petency to study its histori¬ 
cal development: how math 
became separate from 
physics in the 18th century 
— its academic transforma¬ 
tion. I decided I could make 
a more valuable contribu¬ 
tion studying the history of 
science. My B.A. is in histo¬ 


ry and science — it's a 
funny major at Harvard. 

Q: Tell us about the book 
you are working on. The 
Good Life in the Scientific 
Revolution. 

A: It was due yesterday, so I 
need to finish it by mid-June. 
As soon as it is in, I have to 
start a new one, grown out of 
CC, about the intertwining of 
science and political philoso¬ 
phy in the 17th century. I'm 
also going to write a book on 
17th century calculating 
machines — early computers 
— and their relation 
to government. 

Q: Where do you 
live? 

A: Near Lincoln 


Center — perfect for going 
to the opera. 

Q: Do you have any pets? 

A: No, I'm allergic to every¬ 
thing. 

Q: What is the last movie 
you saw? 

A: It was a Chinese film. 
Infernal Affairs. It's being 
remade into an American 
movie, which I'm sure will 
be a disaster. 

Q: If you were not teaching 
at Columbia, what 
would you be doing? 

A: I would probably be 
teaching somewhere 
else. Or I'd do what my 
friends did — go out to 
make money and find out it 
wasn't exciting. 

Interview and photo: 
Laura Butchy '04 SOA 



5 Minutes With ... MATTHEW JONES 


What They Said 

Shirley Tilghman, president 
of Princeton University, spoke 
on "Changing the Demograph¬ 
ics: Recruiting, Retaining and 
Advancing Women Scientists 
in Academia" in Casa Italiana 
on March 24 as part of the 
Earth Institute's inaugural lec¬ 
ture in the ADVANCE program 
series. "We will have to attract 
into science and engineering 
more than our fair share of 
the best and brightest young 
minds from all over the world. 
To restrict the pool, either 


intentionally or unintentionally, 
by discouraging women — or 
underrepresented minorities 
— from pursuing careers in 
science is to guarantee that 
the outcome, and thus the 
future prosperity of the United 
States, will be less than it 
could be." 

■ ■ ■ 

"When the President says 
Social Security is going broke, 
the problem isn't Social Securi¬ 
ty, the problem is President 
Bush," House Minority Leader 
Nancy Pelosi (D-Calif.) said in a 
talk at Low Library that was 


sponsored by the Columbia 
University College Democrats. 
Pelosi described Bush's bid to 
revamp Social Security as "a 
betrayal of trust to the Ameri¬ 
can worker" and warned, "That 
debt will be meeting you down 
the road." 

■ ■ ■ 

"We have forgotten the power 
of our example, and for all our 
might, we are ... more alone 
and more isolated than at any 
time in our history," Senator 
Joseph Biden (D-Del.), ranking 
minority member of the Sen¬ 
ate Foreign Relations Commit¬ 


tee, said on April 4 at SlPA's 
Kellogg Center in a lecture co¬ 
sponsored by the Institute for 
the Study of Europe and SIPA. 
Reflecting on the conflicts in 
Afghanistan and Iraq, he 
observed, "We are good at 
projecting force, but not so 
good at the staying power to 
finish the job." He concluded 
his talk, "There are hundreds 
of millions of hearts and minds 
open to American ideals, and 
we must reach them to make 
the world truly safer and open 
to the growth of liberal 
democracies." 
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CAMPUS NEWS 

■ SENATE SAYS NO TO ROTC: 

The University Senate voted by a 
53-10 margin on May 6 to reject a 
nonbinding resolution calling for 
the reinstatement of the Reserve 
Officers' Training Corps on cam¬ 
pus. Although support for reinstat¬ 
ing ROTC seems to have increased 
in recent years, opponents argued 
before the Senate that the military's 
"don't ask, don't tell" policy con¬ 
cerning gay and lesbian soldiers 
was inconsistent with Columbia's 
nondiscrimination policy. 


ROTC has been banned from 
the Momingside Heights campus 
since 1969, a time of student unrest 
and war protests. Columbia stu¬ 
dents who want to enroll in ROTC 
may do so at nearby schools, such 
as Fordham or Manhattan. 

In a letter in response to a New 
York Daily News editorial that 
criticized the Senate's decision. 
President Lee C. Bollinger wrote, 
"Columbia's deeply held belief is 
that discrimination is invidious 
and runs counter to our core val¬ 
ues as an academic institution. 
Our nondiscrimination policy 


forbids any form of discrimina¬ 
tion based on a person's race, 
religion, ethnicity or sexual ori¬ 
entation. In issuing its decision, 
the Senate chose to uphold the 
right of every member of our 
community to live and learn in 
an environment free of discrimi¬ 
nation. I believe that the men and 
women serving in our armed 
forces deserve our utmost respect 
and support. I also believe that 
the military, like all American 
institutions, ought to be free of 
discriminatory practices that 
unfairly limit its membership." 


■ GRAD STUDENTS STRIKE: 

Graduate teaching and research 
assistants conducted a week-long 
strike during the spring semester 
for the second consecutive year 
in their ongoing effort to union¬ 
ize. Some Core Curriculum class¬ 
es were cancelled and others 
were moved off-campus. No for¬ 
mal action was taken against the 
strikers. 

Although a majority of Colum¬ 
bia's graduate assistants signed 
authorization cards last Decem¬ 
ber to join the UAW and their 
vote was certified by New York 
Attorney General Eliot Spitzer, 
the administration contends they 
are primarily students and not 
employees, and that teaching 
responsibilities are part of their 
educational training. The Nation¬ 
al Labor Relations Board ruled 
last year against a similar effort to 
form a graduate student union at 
Brown, declaring, "There is a sig¬ 
nificant risk, and indeed a strong 
likelihood, that the collective bar¬ 
gaining process will be detrimen¬ 
tal to the educational process. We 
declare federal law to be that 
graduate assistants are not 
employees." 

■ FRONTIERS + CCNMTL: The 
faculty of Frontiers of Science, the 
newest component of the Core 
Curriculum, worked with the 
Center for New Media Teaching 
& Learning (CCNMTL) to create 
a PDA-based field experiment 
activity in New York City parks. 
During the fall 2004 semester, 
approximately 550 students par¬ 
ticipated in the experiment to 
document the impact of urban 
factors, such as pavement and 
people, on biodiversity. 

Working in groups, students 
were assigned to identify and 
collect plant and ant species for 
biodiversity analysis in Manhat¬ 
tan parks. The data was collected 
using Pocket PCs running cus¬ 
tomized software and compiled 
into a database for quick distrib¬ 
ution and analysis. The results 
were analyzed by the Center for 
Environmental Research and 
Conservation, incorporated into 
Professor Don Melnick's lectures 
about biodiversity and reviewed 
in the weekly course discussions. 
Finally, the results were shared 
with local agencies including the 
NYC Parks Commission, Brook¬ 
lyn Botanical Garden and Inter¬ 
national Wildlife Trust. 

In addition, CCNMTL pro¬ 
duced the online course text writ¬ 
ten and annotated for Frontiers of 
Science by Professor David 
Helfand. CCNMTL also works 
with the Frontiers of Science fac¬ 
ulty to coordinate course websites 
for all of the sections and to and 
implement course evaluations. 


alumni@mlumhia 


Now you and your fellow graduates can 
secure a lifelong Columbia e-mail address. 


Register with alumni@columbia, 
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forwarding service. 


To learn more, visit the development 
and alumni relations Web site: 
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Rachel Gibbons '08, valedictori¬ 
an at Mansfield (Mass.) High 
School, received the 2004-05 
Columbia University Club of 
New England Scholarship Fund 
Award after the fund reached 
endowed status with a princi¬ 
pal balance exceeding $100,000 
in 2004. Gibbons is congratulat¬ 
ed by CUCNE board member 
william C. woo '88. 


IN LUMINE TUO 

■ VAN DOREN, TRILLING 
AWARDS: Andreas Huyssen, 

Villard Professor of German 
and Comparative Literature, 
received the 44th annual Mark 
Van Doren Award for Great 
Teaching, and Alan Cameron, 
Anthon Professor of Latin Lan¬ 
guage and Literature, received 
the 30th annual Lionel Trilling 
Award for outstanding book by 
a faculty member, Greek 
Mythology in the Roman World. 
The awards were presented at 
Faculty House on May 5 by the 
Columbia College Academic 
Awards Committee, a 13-mem¬ 
ber student panel that attend¬ 
ed classes and read faculty 
books to determine the win¬ 
ners. "I think they're the only 
prizes on campus that are truly 
student-driven," said Zac Frank 
'05, co-chair of the committee. 

Mark Anderson, chair of the 
Germanic languages and litera¬ 
ture department, described 
Huyssen as "a wonderful col¬ 
league who has a great love of 
the University and who, despite 
his strenuous publishing sched¬ 
ule, has never been absent 
from the German department." 
"I love teaching, l love the 
classroom," said Huyssen, who 
has taught at Columbia since 
1986. [Editor's note: To read 
Huyssen's award acceptance 
speech, see "Columbia Forum."] 


ALUMNI UPDATES 

■ O'BYRNE: Charles J. 

O'Byrne '81 has been named 
director of press operations for 
the New York State Senate's 
Democratic Committee. 

O'Byrne, who first joined the 
staff of Senate Democratic 
Leader David A. Patterson '77 
in August 2004 as a senior policy 
counsel, will be responsible for 
overseeing and coordinating 
press and communications 
efforts of the Minority Leader's 
office and the Democratic Com¬ 
mittee. O'Byrne, a past president 
of the Alumni Association, pre¬ 
viously was policy director for 
the Dean for America campaign 
in New York and a speechwriter 
for Governor Howard Dean's 
national campaign. 

■ PACE: Jaye J. Pace '00 co-cre- 
ated The Scholar, a six-episode 
reality series in which 10 high 
school students compete for a 


four-year scholarship to the 
school of their choice. The show 
premiered on June 6 on ABC. 
Pace worked in Columbia's 
undergraduate Admissions 
Office while a student and after 
graduation before coming up 
with the idea for a reality show 
that would spotlight talented 
students competing in academic 
challenges and other exercises 
before a panel of judges. Two of 
the three judges are members of 
the undergraduate Admissions 
Office: Shawn Abbott and Peter 
Johnson. 

■ QUARSHIE: Former football 
captain Michael Quarshie '05 
was not selected in the 2005 
National Football League draft. 
But after spending two months 
playing for the Frankfurt Galaxy 
of NFL Europe in the spring, the 
two-time All-Ivy defensive tackle 
was signed to the Oakland 
Raiders' practice squad in June. 
Quarshie, who was born in 


William V. Harris, professor 
of history, called Greek Mythol¬ 
ogy in the Roman World "a very 
imaginative piece of work" and 
praised Cameron for following 
his curiosity and not "worrying 
about what other people are 
working on." Said Cameron, 
"I've spent nearly 30 years of 
my life teaching Columbia 
undergraduates, so I'm much 
flattered by the recognition." 

■ GUGGENHEIMS: The John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation has named five 
Columbia faculty members as 
2005 Guggenheim Fellows. 
Jenny Davidson, assistant 
professor of English and com¬ 
parative literature, will work on 
a book, Breeding: Nature and 
Nurture Before Biology, focus¬ 
ing on 18th-century Britain. 
Davidson joined the depart¬ 
ment of English and compara¬ 
tive literature in 2000. [Editor's 
note: See March, page 5.] 
Susan Pedersen, professor of 
history, is examining the 
impact of the League of 
Nations on colonial administra¬ 
tion. She will use the fellow¬ 
ship to conduct research in the 
league archives in Geneva and 
in the British and French 
national archives. Pedersen 
joined the Columbia faculty in 
2003 after teaching at Harvard. 

The other recipients are 
Anne Nelson, adjunct profes¬ 


sor of international and public 
affairs, who will apply the fel¬ 
lowship toward a new nonfic¬ 
tion book about a group of Ger¬ 
mans and German-Americans 
active in the anti-Nazi move¬ 
ment in Berlin from 1933-42; 
Paul Spencer Byard, director 
of the Historic Preservation 
Program at the Architecture 
School and a principal of Platt 
Byard Dovell White Architects 
as well as an attorney, who will 
examine public interest in old 
architecture; and Mark Slou- 
ka, associate professor of cre¬ 
ative writing, who will work on 
a fiction book. He authored the 
novel God's Fool; Lost Lake, a 
collection of stories that was 
cited as a New York Times 
Notable Book of the Year. 

These scholars are among 
186 selected for the 2005 fel¬ 
lowships, which total $7.1 mil¬ 
lion. Guggenheim Fellows are 
appointed based on distin¬ 
guished achievement and 
exceptional promise for future 
accomplishment. The purpose 
of the Guggenheim Fellowship 
program is to help provide fel¬ 
lows with 6-12 months to work 
with as much creative freedom 
as possible. 

■ 10 COLUMBIANS ELECTED: 
Richard Brilliant, Anna S. 
Garbedian Professor in the 
Humanities, and history profes¬ 
sors Victoria de Grazia and 


Helsinki, is one of eight foreign- 
born players who have been 
placed on NFL teams' practice 
squads in the NFL's international 
development practice squad pro¬ 
gram. Quarshie will be on the 
Raiders' practice squad for the 
full season, training and practic¬ 
ing with the team and gaining 
valuable experience. He cannot 
be cut by the team, but he will 
not be eligible to play for the 
Raiders this season. 

TRANSITION 

■ Taryn Deaton has joined the 
Alumni Affairs department as 
assistant director with primary 
responsibility for reunion pro¬ 
gramming. A graduate of South¬ 
western University with a B.A. in 
communications, Deaton spent 
six years with Texas Exes (the 
University of Texas Alumni 
Office), where she rose from stu¬ 
dent relations assistant to direc¬ 
tor of campus relations. a 


Alice Kessler-Harris were 
among 10 Columbians elected 
to the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences this year. 

SEAS Dean Zvi Galil, political sci¬ 
ence professor Robert Henry 
Legvold and five faculty from the 
medical center — Qais Al 
Awqati, Iva S. Greenwald, 
Andrew Robert Marks, Gary 
Struhl and Nancy Sabin Wexler 
— complete the list of Colum¬ 
bians among the 196 new fel¬ 
lows and 17 new foreign mem¬ 
bers. Founded in 1780, the 
academy honors intellectual 
achievement, leadership and 
creativity in all fields and 
includes more than 150 Nobel 
laureates and 50 Pulitzer Prize 
winners among its members. 

m WEBBY: The Webby Awards, 
the leading international honor 
for Web sites, recognized three 
sites produced by Columbia 
Digital Knowledge Ventures 
"Webby Worthy," a distinction 
made for the first time this 
year to recognize sites exhibit¬ 
ing remarkable achievement. 
Hailed as the "Online Oscars" 
by Time, the awards are deter¬ 
mined by the International 
Academy of Digital Arts & Sci¬ 
ences. DKV's honored sites are 
The Architecture and Develop¬ 
ment of New York City; Ran¬ 
dolph Bourne's America; and 
China and Europe, 1500-2000 
and Beyond: What is Modern? 
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Reunion 2005 
Brings Alumni Back 

Alumni from classes ending in 0 or 5, along with their family members and guests, gathered on campus 
and at venues around New York City from June 2-5 to celebrate Reunion Weekend 2005. Attendees 
enjoyed luncheons, dinners, cocktail parties, walking tours, Broadway shows, classroom lectures and 
panel discussions throughout the weekend, with many activities to choose from as well as free time to 
spend with classmates. CCT contributing writer (and reunion celebrant) Claire Lui '00 took to the 
streets, the tunnels, the Roone Arledge Auditorium and the Hammerstein Ballroom to chat with alumni 
about their reunion and College experiences. 


Members of the class of 1955 celebrated their 50th reunion in 
style with dinner at the water Club on Friday. 

PHOTO: HEATHER APPLEWHITE 


"Class of Destiny” Celebrates Its 50th 

T he Class of 1955 had an enthusiastic turnout, set¬ 
ting a record for a 50th reunion class with 141 
alumni and 118 guests in attendance. While wait¬ 
ing on 116th and Broadway to leave for class tours 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and MoMA, 
'55ers reminisced about their College days and speculated 
about the origin of the class nickname, "The Class of Destiny." 
James Gherardi '55 claimed that the class moniker came from 
a desire to prove that it was better than the Class of 1954 ("The 
Bicentennial Class") and pointed to the class's large turnout 
for reunions and generous annual giving as proof of its 
prowess. With Jerry Sherwin '55, former president of the 
Alumni Association, and an active reunion committee leading 
the charge, the Class of '55 became the first 50th reunion class 
to surpass 50 percent participation. 

Several other alumni suggested that the nickname had 
come from '55 being the first class to launch a panty raid at 
Barnard. Only one raid of consequence was remembered, an 
event that now is a significant memory for many. Some alums 
spoke about the raiders gathering throughout the dorms 
before swarming across the street. Alumni described how, 
once they reached Barnard, the women were throwing under¬ 


wear out the windows and eventually called the police. To 
illustrate the story, Eddie Goldberg '55 sprinted to the Barnard 
gates to point out the site of the event. 

Several alumni recalled the Met and MoMA as favorite 
haunts. Gordon Kaye '55 spoke about "living at the MoMA 
every Wednesday afternoon," a day he didn't have classes, 
and Jeffrey Broido '55 chatted with his friends about visiting 
MoMA when Picasso's Guernica was there. At the museums, 
old Art Humanities lessons were revived as alumni went on 
guided tours. Kaye observed that MoMA once charged just 35 
cents for admission compared to its current $20 fee. 

For many alumni who had grown up in New York but 
moved away, reunion was an opportunity to see not only how 
the College has changed, but also the city. Some alumni com¬ 
pared their on-campus reunion lodgings to their days in the 
dorms, while NYC alumni from DeWitt Clinton, Stuyvesant 
and other city high schools recalled commuting to the College. 
Carman Hall, where many alums were housed for the week¬ 
end, was a tennis court in the '50s, and opinions among '55ers 
were mixed as to whether it was an improvement over their 
Hartley and Livingston (now Wallach) digs as students. 

The Class of 1955 graduated the same year that the 
Dodgers beat the Yankees to win the World Series, a mile¬ 
stone well remembered by baseball fans such as Ivan Leigh 
'55. Leigh noted that his joyful recollection of that baseball 
season was tempered only by the terror of taking finals in the 
gym. Contemplating the many changes that Columbia has 
undergone through the years, he decided, "The best change 
was going coed." 

Alumni Take Manhattanville 

everal tours were offered throughout the weekend, 
including a walking tour of historic Harlem, jour¬ 
neys through the tunnels that snake beneath the 
Columbia campus and a visit to Kykuit, the his¬ 
toric Rockefeller estate in the Hudson Valley. 
Among the most popular tours were a few that led alumni 
through Manhattanville and detailed Columbia's expansion 
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Clockwise, from top left: Brooks Klimley '79's 
children hug their father after he received the 
President's Cup for his efforts at last year's 
reunion, his class' 25th; Dean Austin Quigley 
chats with Beryl Nusbaum '55, who was cele¬ 
brating his 50th reunion, at the Dean's Brunch 
and Convocation; Alma Mater's open arms seem 
to have invited several youngsters to climb up 
for a group photo; members of the Class of 
1955 toured downtown Manhattan on Friday, 
visiting Federal Hall and the statue of George 
Washington; and David Dewhurst, manager, 
building equipment and maintenance, leads 
alumni on a tour of the tunnels under the Morn- 
ingside Heights campus. 

PHOTOS: EILEEN BARROSO (TOP LEFT, TOP RIGHT, BOTTOM RIGHT), 

ANDREA NICHOLS (ABOVE), LAURA BUTCHY '04 SOA 

(ABOVE MIDDLE) 
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Alumni get a firsthand look at plans for the Manhattanville expan¬ 
sion from Warren Whitlock, director of construction coordination. 


photo: lariena bell 


plans. Led by Warren Whitlock, director of construction coor¬ 
dination, the tours gave alumni an opportunity to look at the 
plans and models of the proposed campus as well as a chance 
to walk around the neighborhood. 

While walking to and from Prentis Hall on 125th Street, site 
of the models and plans of the proposed new campus, many 
alumni were talking about 1968. The alumni were well aware 
of Columbia's difficult history with expansion, notably the 
controversial plan to build a gymnasium in Morningside Park 
that was one of the issues behind the student demonstrations 
and building takeovers in 1968. 

Whitlock gave a thorough overview of the University's plans 
and models, explaining the University's needs and how the 
proposed campus, designed by Renzo Piano and the firm of 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, would offer at least a partial 
solution to Columbia's ongoing need for more space. 

A cross-section of alumni attended the presentations, 
including senior alums such as Norman MacLeod '35 and 
younger alums such as Arun Das '95. MacLeod mentioned the 
many changes that the campus has undergone in the past half- 
century, noting as an aside as he walked past the subway that 
the ride used to cost a nickel. Though some alumni were con¬ 
cerned about community reaction to the proposed expansion, 
a number offered comments of cautious hope. Michael J. 
Montgomery '80 felt that the plans were "respectful to the 
scale of the neighborhood" but that the project's biggest chal¬ 
lenge would be managing the politics of public perception, a 
viewpoint Das shared. "Columbia, whether deservedly or not, 
has a reputation as The Big Bad Landlord," noted Das. But he 
thought the University had made a good decision to place the 
models and plans in an accessible, street level room so that the 
community could view them easily. Das, like Montgomery, 
hoped that Whitlock's ideal of openness and dialogue would 
continue and the expansion would be able to proceed with 
community support. 

A Royale Casino Party 

P acked with young alumni, Casino Royale at mid¬ 
town's Hammerstein Ballroom on Friday night 
was filled with the sounds of people gambling 
their chips for a chance to win Columbia prizes 
and familiar pop tunes played in the background 
by DJ Zander (Alexander Chemers '03). Open to all classes. 



The Hammerstein Ballroom was packed for Friday night's 
Casino Royale, where alumni could cash in their winnings 
for Columbia prizes. 


PHOTOS: CHRIS TAGGART 



there was a strong showing from the Class of 2000 for its fifth 
reunion as well as of alumni from the Classes of 1995-2005, 
who gambled, danced and partied into the wee hours. 

"I think I remember that girl" was a commonly overheard 
phrase throughout the night as people passed alumni who 
looked familiar. For many, it seemed like no time had passed 
— Lainy Destin '00 described the party as "picking up where 
we left off" — while others, including Anthony Ramirez '00, 
thought "Five years makes a big difference." A number of 
young alumni on hand were recent law school graduates, 
many of whom were taking a break from studying for the bar 
exam. Abigail Krauser '00 said, "It's a strange but great thing 
to come back for reunion." Krauser described being five 
years out of school as a "period of transition," and indeed, 
many alums were just embarking on new careers or moving 
to different cities. 

Axel Knows Your Nose 

ean of Alumni Affairs and Development Derek 
Wittner '65 got a laugh when he pointed out 
during his remarks at Saturday's Dean's Brunch 
and Convocation that because of the late-night 
partying at Hammerstein Ballroom, only a hand¬ 
ful of young alumni managed to make it to the morning's pro- 
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gram and buffet. Dean Austin Quigley spoke of the growth 
and evolution of the College, and Alumni Association Presi¬ 
dent Bob Berne '60 presented Brooks Klimley '79 with the 
President's Cup in recognition of his efforts in helping his 
class achieve record attendance at its 25th reunion a year ago. 

Afterward, inquisitive alumni found their way upstairs to 
the Roone Arledge Cinema for the 11 a.m. Reunion Weekend 
Lecture. Dr. Richard Axel '67 delighted an attentive and 
appreciative audience with an overview of his Nobel-prize 
winning research on the olfactory system that was both edu¬ 
cational and entertaining. Axel kept the crowd chuckling, pep¬ 
pering his speech with quotes from Emile Zola and Vladimir 
Nabokov and using slides of a Rene Magritte painting and a 
photo of Gywneth Paltrow. In a quick description of how he 
ended up studying the science of smells. Axel made fun of his 
undergraduate and medical school career, telling anecdotes 
about his glasses falling into an abdominal incision and an 
early job as a lab glassware washer. 

Explaining his research to a non-scientific audience, Axel 
described his search for the genetics behind the ability to smell 
and for the "map" in our brains that helps us identify differ¬ 
ent scents. Pointing out that perception — whether visual, 
auditory or olfactory — is based on past experiences and 
guesses. Axel showed a photo of George Bush and Dick 
Cheney. Upon closer inspection, though, the audience realized 
that "Dick Cheney" was actually another photo of Bush's face, 
with Cheney's hair and glasses. 

Concluding his talk with a brief allusion to this year's con¬ 
troversy surrounding the Middle East and Asian Languages 
and Cultures department and the principle of academic free¬ 
dom, Axel spoke of his strong belief in the need for freedom of 
expression within the University and in the world at large. He 
cautioned against the idea that "there is knowledge best left 
alone," emphasizing that it was not knowledge in and of itself 
that was bad, but how knowledge was used. 

Future Lions Go to Camp Columbia 

P otential future Columbia students jumped around 
in a Moon Bounce, scaled an inflatable rock climb¬ 
ing wall, did spin art and waited patiently for a 
balloon animal of their choice at Camp Columbia, 
the children's program on the lawn in front of 
Hamilton. Some kids followed camp counselors as they 
played games on the grass, while parents watched the 
younger children in the play area. 

Randi Albert '90 and Daniel Halery '90, who met during 
freshman year, took advantage of the activities with their sons, 
Benjamin and Zachary. Benjamin was an enthusiastic fan of 
the Moon Bounce, making repeated visits, and baby Zachary 
napped with his parents. 

Brian Cousin '85 also appreciated the children's zone; one 
of his three sons enjoyed scaling the rock climbing wall. The 
play area was a good alternative for his sons, said Cousin, 
who pointed out that one of the nicest parts of reunion was 
seeing his classmates' kids. Camp Columbia, he observed, 
made it easier for people to bring their children to campus by 
keeping them occupied while the parents attended events. 

Some parents with younger children found that a few 
hours of bouncing and running was enough. Cousin and his 
wife hired a babysitter for their sons in the evening, while 
Albert and Halery planned to spend the evening at home 
with their sons. 


A future Lion scales an inflatable mountain on South Field, one 
of many Camp Columbia activities offered to alumni families. 

PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 


Far-Flung Alumni 

A lumni from all over the world came back to Morn- 
ingside Heights to attend reunion. The winner for 
farthest distance traveled was David Luis '70, who 
came from Sydney, Australia, although a close 
runner-up — or should that be a "distant" sec¬ 
ond? — was Don Shapiro '65, who came from Taipei, Taiwan. 

Shapiro convinced his former Livingston roommate, Richard 
Lansing '65, to attend their 40th reunion together. Shapiro, a for¬ 
mer Spectator editor-in-chief, attended graduate school at 
Columbia, studying in a joint program between the East Asian 
Institute and the Journalism School. In 1969, during his third 
year, he went to Taiwan to gain practical experience reporting 
from Asia. In Taipei, he was a reporter for The New York Times. 
By the end of the year, Shapiro decided he wanted to stay in 
Taipei a bit longer and cashed in his plane ticket instead of 


Don Shapiro '65 (left) traveled more than 7,000 miles from his 
home in Taiwan to attend his class' 40th reunion. 

PHOTO: CLAIRE LUI '00 
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STARLIGHT RECEPTION 

The Starlight Reception, which features 
dancing to a live band under a tent on 
Low Plaza as well as drinks and 
dessert, is the climax to Saturday's pro¬ 
gram. Dean Austin Quigley (far left) and 
his wife, Patricia Denison, show some 
of their moves on the dance floor, while 
some choose to sit one out on the steps 
(above), listen to the music and catch 
up with classmates and friends. 

PHOTOS: LAURA BUTCHY '04 SOA 


returning home. "I never made a long-range plan to stay," 
Shapiro says of the time, but he has lived and worked in Taipei 
ever since. The editor-in-chief of Taiwan Business TOPICS, a 
magazine published by the American Chamber of Commerce, 
Shapiro lives with his wife in Taipei. The couple has two daugh¬ 
ters, one living in the U.S. and the other in Taiwan. 

A Columbia Trifecta: 35 - ’65 - ’00 

T he Columbia underground tunnel tours were a 
popular reunion event. One tour was attended by 
three generations of Columbians: Jerry Schaul 
'35, Mike Schaul '65 and Nissim Schaul '00. 
Counting Jerry's late father, Jerome (Class of 
1909), Nissim Schaul is the fourth generation of his family to 
attend the College. 

The three Schauls had been to the tunnels during their 
undergraduate years, though none remembered any particular 
underground hijinks. Indeed, Jerry scoffed and said he was a 
"trouble receiver," not a "troublemaker." Though the tunnels 
were closed by the time Nissim attended, he is probably the 
Schaul with the most tunnel experience, as he had been grant¬ 
ed special access to them when he briefly had to get around on 
crutches while a student. He acknowledged that he had 
explored the tunnels a little, but mainly remembered their low 



Three generations of a four-generation Columbia family cele¬ 
brated their reunions this year: (from left) Nissim Schaul '00; 
his father, Mike '65; and grandfather, Jerry '35. Nissim's great¬ 
grandfather was Jerome Schaul (Class of 1909). 
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ceilings, darkness and scary atmosphere. 

Mike only remembered using the tunnels to avoid bad 
weather and described them as "strictly utilitarian" in his 
time. Jerry also remembered the tunnels as useful conduits. 

Many tunnel tour attendees had heard tunnel legends, includ¬ 
ing tales of the tunnels serving as a delivery route for the Man¬ 
hattan Project, or as sites for illegal exploration. They also were 
said to have been access routes to buildings taken over during 
campus demonstrations. Though graffiti can be seen on some 
pipes, there was little evidence of much of the mythology that 
has grown up around the tunnels. Mainly, the tunnels were hot; 
they connect to various utility rooms and route steam, electricity 
and gas to the University, so the heat from the boilers made walk¬ 
ing through the tunnels an almost tropical experience. 

Norman Skinner 30 Looks Back 

N orman Skinner '50 was one of the few students of 
color during his time at Columbia. A founding 
member of the Black Alumni Council, Skinner 
remembers his College days fondly, recalling that 
he "was a big man on campus without knowing 
it." In addition to being a baseball and basketball team member, 
he was vice president of his class and a member of Nacoms. 

Skinner says his undergraduate days were free of racism, 
and he credited the deans as wonderful influences on the Col¬ 
lege's atmosphere. He recalled the surprise shared by him and 
his two roommates, when moving into his dorm room in Hart¬ 
ley, that everyone in the suite was black. The following year, 
Skinner decided to live in a single room in Livingston, and 
upon moving in, he again found that housing had placed him 
adjacent to two other black students. Chuckling, Skinner 
recalled, "It didn't bother us." 

Though he was unable to go on the Manhattanville tour, 
Skinner, a lifelong New Yorker, is planning to learn more about 
the expansion, commenting that this time (compared to 1968), 
"At least the school is listening, and this time talk is going on 
between the community and the University." 

Skinner described reunion as lots of fun, saying it was good to 
see classmates — a sentiment that was widespread among 
the more than 800 alumni who attended Reunion 2005. a 
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Roar Lion Roar 

Bierbaum, DiCrescenzo, Coleman, 
Miller Earn All-America Honors 

By Alex Sachare '71 


C aroline Bierbaum '06 finished second in the 10,000 
meters at the NCAA Outdoor Track and Field 
Championships in Sacramento on June 9, earning 
All-America honors for the third time this season. 
Delilah DiCrescenzo '05 joined Bierbaum as an 
All-American by finishing ninth in the 3,000-meter steeplechase 
the following day. The top eight finishers in each race earn All- 
America honors, but DiCrescenzo moved up because there 
were two international competitors among the top eight. This is 
the first year Columbia women's outdoor track and field has 
had an All-American. 

Bierbaum finished 1.16 seconds behind 
Colorado's Sara Slattery in the 10,000 meters 
and more than nine seconds ahead of third- 
place finisher Mary Cullen of Providence. 

"This is a great ending to a phenomenal 
year for her," women's head coach Craig 
Lake said of Bierbaum. "She was third in the 
NCAA cross country meet, second in the 
5,000 meters at the indoor nationals and now 
second here. She has established herself as 
one of the nation's premier distance runners." 

Lake praised the determination and 
improvement shown by DiCrescenzo, who 
captained the Lions. "For her to leave as an 
All-American shows how tough she is and 
how much she's improved," said Lake. 

In addition, Karl Dusen '05 finished 21st 
in the men's 10,000 meters and Erison 
Hurthault '07 finished fourth in his heat of 
the 400 meters and 20th overall. 

ON TARGET: Columbia's women's archery 
team defeated Texas A&M to win the national championship in 
the recurve division at the U.S. Intercollegiate Archery Cham¬ 
pionships (USIAC) in Milledgeville, Ga., on May 22. Stephanie 
Miller '07 placed first in the qualifying round. 

The Lions defeated Atlantic Cape Community College 
196-121 and Dine College 191-165 to reach the final, where they 
beat the defending national champion Aggies 217-189. 

Miller was fourth after the first day of shooting but came 
back from a 25-point deficit to place first with a final score of 
1,241. With her score from this USIAC and her score from the 
qualifying rounds of the national indoor tournament earlier 
this year. Miller earned All-America honors. 

ON THE WATER: Tara Coleman '05 Barnard, captain of the 
women's crew that compiled a 9-4 record, was named a 
Pocock Second Team All-American in voting sponsored by the 
boat manufacturer and conducted by the Collegiate Rowing 
Coaches Association. Coleman and Libby Peters '06 were 


named to the All-Mid Atlantic Region First Team, and Jessica 
Mullin '06 made the Second Team. 

NIXON'S THE ONE: Paul E. Nixon, an assistant women's bas¬ 
ketball coach at Indiana since 2002, has been named women's 
head basketball coach. He succeeds Tory Verdi, who served as act¬ 
ing head coach following Traci Waites' resignation in February. 

Nixon, a Vanderbilt graduate who was a volunteer assistant 
for the women's team and a manager for the men's team dur¬ 
ing his undergraduate years, also served as an assistant coach 
at Southern Misissippi, Nevada-Reno and 
Marshall. He received an M.S. in health, 
physical education and recreation from Mar¬ 
shall in 1996. 

ALL-IVY: Congratulations to the following 
student-athletes who earned All-Ivy honors 
during the spring 2005 season: 

First Team: Carrie Anderer '06 (lacrosse), 
Caroline Bierbaum '06 (women's track), Dar¬ 
ren Bolton '05 (men's golf), Hilary Bontz '06 
(women's track), Chris Condello '08 (men's 
golf), Delilah DiCrescenzo '05 (women's 
track), Erison Hurtault '07 (men's track), 
Alana Johnson '07 (women's golf), Milena 
Kachar '07 (women's tennis), Kacy Krisman 
'07 (softball), Marisa Marconi '05 (softball), 
Akshay Rao '05 (men's tennis), men's tennis 
doubles (Rao, Scott Robbin '06) and women's 
track 4x400-meter relay (Whitney Crayton 
'08, Kathryn Schlichtman '07, Osamuede 
Iyoha '08, Janice Burrell '06 Barnard). 

Second Team: Jackie Adelfio '06 (softball), 
Rajeev Emany '05 (men's tennis), Gerry Groothuis '05 (men's 
track), Angela Hendry '08 (women's tennis), Tighe Holden '07 
(baseball), Jimmy Moore '06 (men's tennis), Bill Purdy '08 (base¬ 
ball), Lisa Stublic '06 (women's track), Tenke Zoltani '06 (women's 
track) and women's track 4x800-meter relay (DiCrescenzo, 
Kurstin Nelms '08, Sarah Decker '07, Bontz). 

Honorable Mention: Shelle Borton '06 (softball), Marcela 
Calidonio '06 (lacrosse), Kate Lombard '07 (lacrosse), Lacie 
Nelson '06 (softball) and Craig Rodwogin '07 (baseball). 

ALL-ACADEMIC: Further congratulations go to the 10 student- 
athletes who earned Academic All-Ivy honors for the spring 2005 
season: Carrie Anderer '06 (lacrosse), Caroline Bierbaum '06 
(women's track), Hilary Bontz '06 (women's track), Tara Cole¬ 
man '05 Barnard (women's rowing), Marisa Marconi '05 (soft- 
ball), Karl Dusen '05 (men's track), Rajeev Emany '05 (men's ten¬ 
nis), Tighe Holden '07 (baseball), Patrick Horst '05 (men's track 
and field) and Scott Robbin '06 (men's tennis). a 



Delilah DiCrescenzo '05 (cross country/ 
track and field) and Jeremy Sinkin '05 
(fencing) were presented with Connie 
S. Maniatty ['43] Outstanding Senior 
Student-Athlete Awards at the Varsity 
"C" Dinner in Alfred Lerner Hall's 
Roone Arledge Auditorium on May 3. 
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The Face of 
New Hampshire 


Congressman, governor and now a 
third-term U.S. senator, Judd Gregg ’69 
is one of the country's most influential 
conservatives. 

By Jonathan Lemire '01 

e is the son of a New Hamp¬ 
shire governor. He has devot¬ 
ed his life to New Hampshire 
politics and was the first elect¬ 
ed official in state history to 
serve as a U.S. congressman, 
governor and U.S. senator. He 
was elected to his third Senate 
term in November with the 
highest number of votes in 
any election in the Granite State's history. 

Now that the Old Man in the Mountain rock formation has 
come tumbling down from its perch, a convincing case could be 
made that Judd Gregg '69 may be the face of New Hampshire. 

A staunch conservative who has never lost a political race, 
Gregg chairs the Senate Budget Committee and has helped 
distribute funding for homeland security, helped author and 
pass the controversial No Child Left Behind Act (as chairman 
of the Senate Education Committee) and — showing that he 
can act as well as legislate — played A1 Gore and John Kerry 
during President George W. Bush's debate preparations in the 
2000 and 2004 campaigns. 

But Gregg is far too busy negotiating the corridors of power in 
Washington, D.C., and Concord, N.H., to reflect on his legacy. "I 
don't spend much time looking back. I'd much rather look for¬ 
ward," says Gregg, 58, early one morning while racing to a ter¬ 
rorism defense drill. "My focus is always the next task at hand." 

Throughout his political life, supporters say, Gregg has 
never lost sight of where he's from or sacrificed his principles 
for the sake of political expediency. "Part of the reason why he 
wins is that he's not afraid to lose," says Tom Rath, New 
Hampshire National Republican Committeeman. "He'd 
rather lose for the right reasons than win for the wrong ones. 
He has a core set of principles that have, by and large, guided 
his career. He's never compromised himself." 

Gregg's commitment to public service is, literally, in his 
blood. His father, Hugh Gregg, served as New Hampshire 
governor from 1953-55, so the household that Judd was born 
into in 1947 was full of talk of hard work and giving back. 

After growing up in Nashua, an industrial m ill town, Gregg 


excelled as a student at Phillip Exeter High School, an elite New 
Hampshire prep school. As he started thinking about college, 
he realized that he wanted a different experience for his under¬ 
graduate years. "My prep school was insular," Gregg notes. 
"All the students were men from similar backgrounds. The 
schools in [New York] city had a lot to offer in their diversity. 

"I was looking for the biggest city I could find," he recalls 
with a laugh. "I certainly found that in New York City." Gregg 
readily admitted, however, that his selection of Columbia Col¬ 
lege was based more on instinct than research. 

"I just looked at [Columbia's] catalog. I never visited the 
campus," he said. "I didn't need to. I knew what I wanted, 
even if I had no idea what it would look like." 

What Gregg wanted was energy and variety, things that he 
found on Morningside Heights in abundance. Though the 
journey from his small New England town to his new home 
was only 233 miles, Morningside Heights felt a world away 
from the sheltered prep-school life he left behind. 

Which was exactly the point, Gregg said. 

"If I wanted to just go to a college, I would have gone to 
Dartmouth, Yale or Cornell," he says. "I wanted to experience 
New York City, and that included the energy of its protests 
about civil rights, the women's movement and Vietnam." 

An English major, Gregg was struck with the sweeping 
brushstrokes of knowledge that the Core Curriculum provid¬ 
ed. "I took a series of courses that I was interested in, but the 
Core Curriculum really shaped my Columbia experience," he 
said. "It pretty much taught us the basics of everything. I was 
drawn in by subjects that I knew nothing about." 

Art history, in particular, captured Gregg's attention, and 
he delighted in forays into Manhattan's mammoth museums, 
with his professor as tour guide. "We were taught by leading 
world experts who took us to the world's best museums," he 
said. "I found that fascinating." 

While those field trips were organized by the school, they 
were consistent with Gregg's passion for touring the city. He 
viewed Manhattan as an extension of Columbia's campus, 
and Gregg now jokes that his real major at Columbia was 
"subway studies," due to his extensive weekend exploration. 

Gregg soaked in the city's energy, including its fevered polit¬ 
ical activism. He attended "happenings" in Central Park and 
marched with classmates in feminist rallies. He also had an up- 
close perspective of the campus demonstrations of 1968, which 
put Columbia in the harsh glare of the national media spotlight. 

Gregg remembers walking through campus and trying to 
keep his distance from placard-carrying protestors and riot 
gear-clad cops. 

"The intensity of the period was rather overwhelming," he 
says. "Being on campus when the demonstrators took over 
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Clockwise, from top left: President Bush smiles 
as Gregg exhorts a picnic crowd in Stratham, 
N.H. at a 2004 rally; Gregg is a former chairman 
of the Senate Education Committee, where he 
was a strong advocate for computer literacy; 
Gregg examines voice-activated police cruiser 
technology developed at the University of New 
Hampshire; Gregg joins Senators Charles 
Schumer (D-N.Y.) and John McCain (R-Ariz.) to 
announce legislation that would allow sale of 
less expensive generic drugs; Gregg is flanked 
by his wife, Kathleen (left) and his daughter, 
Molly, at a 2004 reelection victory party in Bed¬ 
ford, N.H.; Gregg sits between Senators Edward 
Kennedy (D-Mass.) and Chris Dodd (D.-Conn.) at 
a HELP committee hearing; Gregg, chair of the 
Senate Budget Committee, meets with Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman Alan Greenspan; Gregg 
at the Mount Washington Observatory's Weath¬ 
er Center in North Conway, N.H., which was 
dedicated to him for his support; Gregg, as a 
Congressman in the 1980s, stands before the 
White island Lighthouse near Portsmouth, a 
national historical monument; President Bush 
signs into law in 2002 the No Child Left Behind 
Act, co-authored by Gregg (third from right). 

PHOTOS: AP PHOTO/JIM COLE (TOP LEFT, IMMEDIATE RIGHT), AP 

PHOTO/DENNIS COOK (TOP RIGHT), AP PHOTO/TIM BOYD (SECOND 

RIGHT), AP PHOTO/THE CONWAY DAILY SUN /LLOYD JONES (BOTTOM 

RIGHT); OTHERS COURTESY OFFICE OF SENATOR JUDD GREGG. 
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buildings and the police came was an experience. There was 
physical violence and intellectual fervor. Classes were can¬ 
celled, but as an afterthought — they weren't anyone's focus." 

Although the demonstrations were the definitive event of 
his time on the Heights, Gregg took far more than those pow¬ 
erful memories with him when he returned to New England 
after graduation. 

"I remember [the school] fondly," he says. "Columbia was 
a great experience and helped lay a great foundation. I got 
exactly what I wanted from Columbia, and I began to see the 
world in a different light." 

After receiving a law degree from Boston University in 
1975, Gregg did not serve in the military due to a medical 
issue and instead returned to New Hampshire to practice law. 
Leaving big cities behind to again live in a small town, Gregg 
grew more convinced then ever of individuals' rights and 
soon realized his calling was to follow in his father's footsteps 
and enter New Hampshire politics. 

"I lived in a small city [in New Hampshire] and became 
head of the United Way and other charitable organizations. 
That made me realize, quickly, that in order to have an impact 
in the community, it had to be with the government." 

Gregg's political career began when he was elected as a dele¬ 
gate to the state Constitutional Convention in 1974. He got his first 
taste of national politics coordinating the New Hampshire presi¬ 
dential primary campaigns of Ronald Reagan in 1976 and George 
H.W. Bush in 1980. Though both candidates lost their respective 
primary bids, Gregg was hooked on conservative politics. 

After a short stint on the New Hampshire Governor's Exec¬ 


utive Council, an advisory group often in conflict with the 
executive branch in Concord, Gregg ran for Congress in 1980. 
He was elected by a large margin and spent eight years in the 
House of Representatives, with much of that time on the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Growing restless in the House, Gregg took a political risk 
and declined to ask voters to return him to Washington, D.C., 
in 1988. Instead, he asked them send him to the state house in 
Concord, and voters from Londonderry to Dixville Notch 
rewarded him with their governorship. 

A dedicated fiscal conservative, Gregg set the tone for his 
administration in his inaugural address, pledging fidelity to 
the "New Hampshire tradition" of free enterprise (there are no 
state-wide sales taxes or income taxes) and minimal govern¬ 
ment. He then promptly ordered a 3 percent across-the-board 
cut in state spending to combat the recession that was envelop¬ 
ing the nation. 

"His timing in taking over just as the state and national 
economies were crashing was exquisite," Joseph McQuaid, 
publisher of the New Hampshire Union Leader, notes wryly. "He 
was dealt a tough hand and played it better than anyone could 
have expected. He's a sharp man, and he got the state through 
a tough time." 

Consistently rejecting calls to raise taxes, Gregg managed a 
difficult economic climate and earned the praise of national 
conservative pundits, including the Wall Street Journal editorial 
page, which ranked him ninth in the nation in its "Good Gov¬ 


ernor Guide," a veritable report card on taxes and spending. 

Revitalized by the "chance to do something substantive 
every day" in the governorship, as opposed to getting con¬ 
sumed by the "frequent window-dressings" that he believed 
were part of his job in Congress, Gregg fought for environ¬ 
mental protection and fiscal development in New Hampshire. 

He also didn't shy away from so-called "border fights" 
with Massachusetts and its well-known governor, Michael 
Dukakis. Blasting Dukakis for his tendency to tax and spend 
heavily, Gregg urged New Hampshire marketing officials to 
appeal to small businesses in northern Massachusetts to 
migrate across state lines in order to avoid debilitating new 
taxes. This, of course, drew the ire of Dukakis, who made 
Gregg a frequent target of his attacks. New Hampshire's state 
motto — "Live Free or Die" — never seemed so apt. 

"I think that his four years as governor weren't the favorite 
four years of his political life, but they may have been the best," 
says Rath. "The state's economy was in ruin and several lead¬ 
ing industries were closing or moving. It was probably the 
toughest tenure any governor has had during my lifetime, and 
he held it together." 

Gregg impressed with his moral convictions, as well. When 
he met with the Union Leader editorial board as he prepared to 
run for governor, he announced his intention to veto a bill that 
would have repealed the state's 19th century anti-abortion 
laws. Those laws were made moot by Roe v. Wade, but Gregg 
believed the veto — despite being potential political dynamite 
— was important symbolically. 

"He didn't have to veto those laws, but he had a strong pro¬ 
life stance and wanted to make an important 
statement," recalls McQuaid. "I was impressed 
that he was a man who would keep his word 
no matter the consequences." 

In 1992, Gregg decided he was ready for a 
bigger stage: the U.S. Senate. Running on a 
platform that touted his environmental protection record and 
called for fiscal conservatism in the federal budget, he fought 
criticisms of more liberal opponents and captured the seat 
vacated by legendary Senator Warren Rudman (R-N.H.). 

With his win, Gregg moved to John F. Kennedy's old Senate 
office and helped keep alive Columbia College's remarkable 
streak of having at least one alumnus in every session of the 
Senate. 

"From my first day at the Senate to today, I remain in awe of 
this fabulously interesting place," he says. "When I'm on the 
floor, and I look around and take in its history, it never ceases 
to hit me that it is the most successful deliberative democracy 
in history. It's an honor to serve there." 

Gregg took the lessons of the statehouse with him to the Capi¬ 
tol and focused, particularly at the beginning of his term, on his 
constituents' problems. And while the individual concerns of his 
residents — whether it be their immigrant status, visa problems 
or Social Security checks — may seem small, he found that solv¬ 
ing those problems was as rewarding as tackling national issues. 

"At the end of the day, my job is to help people with their 
issues," he said. "We've probably helped 20,000 people with 
their personal problems, and while I don't like to call that 
'rewarding,' it is good to know that help is being provided." 

Sitting at the antique desk of New Hampshire patriot 
Daniel Webster (given by tradition to the state's senior sena¬ 
tor), Gregg remembered his home state by increasing federal 
funding to the University of New Hampshire, helping it 


"I got exactly what I wanted from Columbia, 
and I began to see the world in a different light.” 
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become one of the country's leading schools in environmental 
research. The voters were grateful in 1998 and re-elected 
Gregg with the highest voter percentage in New Hampshire's 
history. He won by another landslide in 2004. 

Gregg's focus in the Senate has remained fiscal. He rose to 
become chairman of the Senate Budget Committee and has 
tried to reign in federal spending. This spring, he got the $2.6 
trillion federal budget for 2006 passed in the fifth-shortest 
amount of time in history. Designed to cut the deficit in half in 
five years, the budget drew criticism from many Democrats 
but praise from notable Republicans such as Senate Majority 
Leader Bill Frist (R-Tenn.). 

"Judd Gregg, as chairman of the 
budget committee, is to be congratu¬ 
lated for first accomplishing it, which 
is important because we've only had a 
budget for two of the last four years, 
and second, for accomplishing it so ... 
expeditiously," Frist told the Union 
Leader. "The way we did pass it shows 
the tremendous respect there is for 
Judd's leadership." 

Domestically, in addition to his 
work on the No Child Left Behind Act, 

Gregg is a Senate Republican point per¬ 
son on health care and Social Security 
reform. "The Baby Boom generation 
not only requires massive amounts of 
health care but also could bankrupt 
Social Security for future generations," 

Gregg says. "These issues are far too 
important to ignore." 

In foreign policy, Gregg says his 
worldview was irrevocably altered by 
9-11; he now chairs the Senate Appro¬ 
priations Subcommittee on Home¬ 
land Security. In 2003, he voted for the 
war in Iraq and created "Operation: 

TOPOFF," which conducts mock terrorism drills in the United 
States to identify areas of emergency response that need 
improvement, and he's earned the ear of President Bush. 

"Judd is too modest to admit it, but his wife and the First 
Lady are close, and he has become a trusted voice in Wash¬ 
ington," Rath says. "Because he doesn't showboat, he's earned 
the respect of the President, which is good for him and for 
New Hampshire." 

According to his friends, Gregg dotes on his wife, Kathleen, 
and their three children. Friends also attest that Gregg, while 
reserved in public, can be an almost gregarious figure when 
with friends and family walking the sands of New Hampshire's 
beaches or cheering on their beloved Red Sox at Fenway Park. 

"As busy and as successful as he is, he's always been 
devoted to his family," says Dave Hedstrom, Gregg's friend 
for 26 years. "When he was governor, he co-coached his son's 
soccer team with me, and he never missed a game or a prac¬ 
tice. And he wouldn't show up with a bunch of New Hamp¬ 
shire State Troopers at his side, either — he was a regular guy, 
a regular father." 

Hedstrom, a dentist from Greenfield, N.H., sees a side of 
the senator that few others do — he's Gregg's golf partner. 
"Judd has a great drive, but man, his putting needs work. That 
may be because I'm always heckling him when he gets to the 


green," Hedstrom says with a laugh. "But even on the golf 
course, you can see the competitive side of him that must 
make him so successful politically." 

Though driven to keep his political and family lives separate, 
the two realms collided dramatically in October 2003 when 
Kathleen was kidnapped at knifepoint and held hostage in the 
Greggs' upscale Virginia home. She escaped unharmed from the 
two men, however, after she convinced them to drive her to a 
local bank. The men — who may not have known the identity of 
their captive — were arrested in New Jersey later that week. 

"That was a really tough time for them," Hedstrom remem¬ 
bers. "Judd had just lost his father, and then to hear that Kathy 


was in such danger ... I think it was harder on him than her. I 
think that, for a while, he almost felt responsible. But he's a 
tough, solid man, and very grounded. It was traumatic, but 
they were able to move on." 

While Gregg declined to speculate on his political future 
("my focus is simply on my job at the Senate, day in and day 
out"), his friends and political allies hope that he runs for re- 
election in 2010 and continues as one of the Senate's most 
respected and influential statesmen. They believe that if the 
state had a political Hall of Fame for the likes of Webster, for¬ 
mer President Franklin Pierce, and, in some circles. President 
Jed Bartlett from TV's The West Wing, it would soon be 
expanded to welcome Gregg. 

"He's one of the best senators the state has had," says 
McQuaid, who sent a copy of Robert Caro's masterful biography 
of Lyndon Johnson's Senate years to Gregg when he was elected. 
"He's a humble man, and far from flashy. Many people underes¬ 
timate him because he is so quiet. By being so quiet and by not 
trying to draw attention to himself at every turn, that's how he is 
so effective. He's a typical New Hampshire legislator, and that's 
a compliment — the man simply gets the job done." Q 


Jonathan Lemire '01 is a frequent contributor to Columbia College 
Today and a staff writer for The New York Daily News. 



Gregg greets supporters outside a polling location in Rye, N.H., prior to voting on 
November 2, 2004. 
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Columbia Forum 

Reclaiming the Language 
of Democracy 


The Villard Professor of German and Comparative Literature, 
Andreas Huyssen, received the 44th annual Mark Van Doren 
Award for Great Teaching for “humanity, devotion to truth and 
inspiring leadership" on May 5 at Faculty House. This award, given 
annually to one professor, is bestowed by an Academic Awards Com¬ 
mittee of students, who met throughout the year to discuss candidates. 

A former chair of the Germanic languages department (1986-92), 
and chair again as of this year, Huyssen recently directed the newly 
founded Center for Comparative Literature and Society. He is one of 
the founding editors of New German Critique, the leading journal 
of German Studies in the United States and he serves on the editorial 
boards of October, Constellations and Germanic Review. 
Huyssen's research and teaching focus on 18th-20th century German 


literature and culture, international modernism, Frankfurt School 
critical theory, postmodernism, cultural memory of historical trauma 
in transnational contexts, and, most recently, urban culture and glob¬ 
alization. He has published widely in German and English, and his 
work has been translated into Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish, Danish, 
Turkish, Japanese and Chinese. 

Huyssen currently is preparing a volume on the culture ofnon-West- 
em cities resulting from the Sawyer Seminar he taught at Columbia, 
"Globalizing Cities and Urban Imaginaries." He also is working on a 
book project on modernist miniatures, a little-studied experimental form 
of modernist writing, widespread in French and German modernism 
from Baudelaire to Rilke and Benn, Kafka, Kracauer and Benjamin. 

Here are Huyssen's remarks in accepting the Mark Van Doren Award. 



Professor Andreas Huyssen in his Hamilton Hall office. The 2005 Mark van Doren Award (with crown) is at his left. 

PHOTO: LISA PALLADINO 
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RECLAIMING THE LANGUAGE OF DEMOCRACY 


T o receive a teaching award is a high point in any 
teacher's life. To be awarded Columbia's Mark 
Van Doren Award is even more special because it 
comes directly from the student body and because 
the formidable list of past winners can only be an 
inspiration to live up to the high standard and great tradition 
this award represents. I accept it with great pleasure and 
pride, but also with an acute sense that this award stands for 
Columbia's commitment to ambitious and challenging teach¬ 
ing in general to which all faculty, teaching assistants and 
part-time teachers remain dedicated. 

I would like to say a few words about one of the lecture class¬ 
es from which my nomination for this award emerged. It was a 
4000-level undergraduate/graduate class on the Frankfurt 
School, "Aesthetics Under Siege." We read famously difficult 
texts by Lukacs and Bloch, Kracauer, Benjamin, Horkheimer, 
and Adorno — texts that deal with the fate of art and literature, 
music and philosophy, film, photography and the media at a 
time of growing illiberalism, censorship, and outright cultural 
intimidation and persecution in the earlier 20th century. Close 
readings of these texts allowed us to discuss key issues of 20th 
century aesthetics such as the interwar debates about realism 
and modernism in literature and the visual arts, about abstract 
versus committed art, about the socially liberatory or manipu¬ 
lative functioning of the culture industry, about state and socie¬ 
ty, and about the possibilities of enlightenment in dark times. 

In order to make sense of the deep pessimism — a pessimism 
sometimes bordering on despair in Benjamin's last essays or 
Adorno and Horkheimer's Dialectic of Enlightenment — I insist¬ 
ed on the need to read these works as closely tied up with their 
times: the times of the rise of national socialism and Stalinism. 
Only then would we discuss how aspects of this theoretical 
work might pertain to our postmodern present 50 and more 
years later. I have taught this class since I came to Columbia in 
1986, and it has always attracted a diverse group of students 
from different disciplines and from several schools. I never 
imagined that a time would come in which this work would 
begin to resonate deeply with the political and cultural present 
in the United States. But this was my experience of teaching this 
material last fall semester, and the queries and concerns of the 
students reinforced a sense of worry and foreboding. 

Something happened in class discussions that had not hap¬ 
pened in earlier years. As someone who since the 1960s and the 
Vietnam War has always (in Europe and in the U.S.) rejected 
facile parallels between the collapse of Weimar (let alone the 
Third Reich) and the United States, I came to worry about cer¬ 
tain pressing analogies — analogies with differences to be sure, 
but analogies nevertheless — between the current political cul¬ 
ture war in this country and the German scene of the late 
Weimar Republic. Liberalism was a dirty word then as it is now. 
Democratic secularism and enlightenment at that time faced an 
onslaught from national socialism as a political religion as it is 
under attack by a religious politics today. The media were 
increasingly shifting to the right as Hugenberg, the right wing 
media tycoon, extended his media empire, and the attacks on 
the freedom of speech and the freedom of research and teaching 
in the academy mounted already in the years before Hitler was 
appointed chancellor. Civility turned first to incivility, then to 
violence. All of it was accompanied by lexical transformations. 

Observers of political language in this country have in recent 
years often pointed to George Orwell's "newspeak," but it might 
be equally instructive to reread Victor Klemperer's Lingua Tertii 


Imperii to understand how democratic institutions are first and 
foremost undermined by the voiding of established meanings 
and the insidious redeployment of cherished words. This, after 
all, is the domain of the humanist, and it may well be necessary 
to reclaim the language of democracy, life and freedom, even the 
language of balance and fairness from its abusers today. 

Humanists are the guardians of language, and language does 
matter in describing good teaching. So let me say this: Ambi¬ 
tious and challenging teaching has absolutely nothing to do 
with the kind of balance, fairness or comprehensiveness that is 
so aggressively demanded of us these days by the self-appoint¬ 
ed watchdogs of the academy. It has to do with intellectual pas¬ 
sion, with a reasoned point of view and with the search for the 
truth rather than its self-confident transmission. In my field of 
literary and cultural studies, teaching is about making the dead 
letter of past writings come alive in the heads of our students, 
and with encouraging the students' sense of possibility, 
Moglichkeitssinn, as Austrian novelist Robert Musil once called it. 
Balance and comprehensiveness in teaching are at best recipes 
for boredom. I happily confess: I've never been balanced in my 
teaching, and I simply don't know enough to be comprehensive. 

When I first taught the Frankfurt School after coming to 
Columbia in 1986, it gave me goose bumps — the goose 
bumps of having become part of something much larger, part 
of a historical tradition. Remember that the Frankfurt School's 
Institute for Social Research had been given a home in exile by 
the generosity of Columbia's President Nicholas Murray But¬ 
ler in 1934, and the Institute remained on West 117th Street 
well through the war and beyond until it relocated back in 
Frankfurt in the 1950s. Decades later, in 1989, Leo Lowenthal, 
the cultural sociologist and one of the last surviving members 
of the "first generation" of the Frankfurt School, came back to 
Columbia to deliver the keynote lecture in a conference that 
my department had organized on the work of Siegfried Kra¬ 
cauer, his close friend from their Frankfurt days. 

Kracauer had spent many of his exile years writing about 
film in the film archives of the Museum of Modern Art and 
died relatively unknown in this country in the mid-1960s. But 
neither Lowenthal or Kracauer, Adorno or Horkheimer, ever 
had a teaching presence at Columbia. The Institute — gen¬ 
uinely cross-disciplinary between social sciences and human¬ 
ities — was a research operation only. Thus, I feel privileged 
today to have been able to represent this important tradition 
of German intellectual life in my classes at the very institution 
that offered these refugees shelter in exile, and to have 
received the Mark Van Doren Award for making this tradition 
come alive for my students. 

Some of you may think that as a native German, I may be 
prone to seeing apocalyptic scenarios. But ethnicity is not 
everything. What I take away from my upbringing in Cold 
War Europe and from my readings of these most pessimistic 
traditions of German thought and criticism is this: The tradi¬ 
tions of liberalism and the democratic enlightenment, which 
secular though it may be is not per se anti-religious, must be 
asserted anew, and not just defensively. How to do this is the 
big question today. My students kept pressing me on this mat¬ 
ter last semester, and I thank them for it. Aware as they were 
of the problematic drift in this country and in the world, they 
did not want to buy into the pessimism of the dialectic of the 
enlightenment. For me, that was a sign of hope and proof that 
teaching can have its best unintended effects when the teacher 
does not have all the answers. 
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Bookshelf 


From the Other Side of the 
Water: Living by Malcolm S. 
Mason '30. This second volume of 
Mason's memoirs follows From 
the Other Side of the Water and 
focuses on family, personal inter¬ 
ests and his connection to the 
atomic bomb (Xlibris, $21.99). 

Herman Wouk ['34]: The Novel¬ 
ist as Social Historian by Arnold 
Beichman '34. Using personal 
papers and manuscripts, Beich¬ 
man examines the novels and 
plays of Wouk, one of America's 
leading writers, investigating his 
social and literary qualities. This 
new edition includes an intro¬ 
duction covering the writer's 
work of the past two decades 
(Transaction Publishers, $24.95). 

Hospital at War: The 95th Evacu¬ 
ation Hospital in World War II 

by Zachary Friedenberg '36. 
Friedenberg reminisces about 
how the doctors and nurses of 
the WWII 95th Evacuation Hos¬ 
pital effectively treated wounded 
soldiers in Africa, France, Italy 
and Germany and maintained a 
99 percent survival rate (Texas 
A&M University Press, $32.50). 

The United States and Cyprus: 
Double Standards and the Rule of 

Law edited by Eugene T. Rossides 
'49 and Van Coufoudakis. This col¬ 
lection of papers contributed by 
U.S. officials examines the decision¬ 
making process of the arms embar¬ 
go on Turkey and how it affects 
current diplomatic relations with 
Cyprus and Turkey (American 
Hellenic Institute Foundation, $30). 


Introducing Game Theory and 
Its Applications by Elliott 
Mendelson '52. In this introducto¬ 
ry textbook aimed at anyone try¬ 
ing to understand the implica¬ 
tions and applications of game 
theory, Mendelson provides basic 
methods for various games that 
relate to mathematics, economics 
and business (CRC Press, $69.95). 

The Diabetes Diet by Richard K. 
Bernstein M.D. '54. Extolling the 
virtues of healthful eating, Bern¬ 
stein explains how diabetes can 
be controlled through proper diet 
and offers 100 low-carb recipes 
(Little, Brown & Co., $24.95). 

Breast Cancer: The Complete 
Guide by Yashar Hirshaut M.D. 
and Peter I. Pressman M.D. '55, 
foreword by Amy S. hanger. This 
handbook offers comprehensive 
information on the most common 
cancer among women and covers 
everything from prevention to 
diagnosis to choosing a type of 
treatment (Bantam, $17). 

Exploring Philosophy: An 
Introductory Anthology by 

Steven M. Cahn '63. In this sec¬ 
ond edition, contemporary 
authors comment on the histori¬ 
cal texts of classical thinkers 
such as Plato, Descartes and Hume 
and cover essential philosophical 
topics such as knowledge, God, 
democracy and freedom (Oxford 
University Press, $39). 

The Twelve Universal Laws of 
Success by Herbert Harris '64. This 
handbook outlines Harris' princi¬ 


ples of personal success and pro¬ 
vides lifestyle guidelines influ¬ 
enced by biblical and metaphysical 
texts (LifeSkill Institute, $14.95). 

The Myth of Decline: The Rise 
of Britain Since 1945 by George L. 
Bernstein '68. Like many coun¬ 
tries devastated by WWII, 

Britain, once a mighty empire, 
was thought to be in decline. 
Bernstein argues that the war 
spurred a social and cultural rev¬ 
olution (Random House, £9.99). 

Principles of Law and Econom¬ 
ics by Peter Z. Grossman '70 and 
Daniel H. Cole '96. An academic 
study of how political structure 
and economic policy frame each 
other, this text provides funda¬ 
mental legal and economic prin¬ 
ciples leading to an investigation 
of the relationship between 
economics and law (Pearson 
Prentice Hall, $120). 

The Torture Papers: The Road to 
Abu Ghraib edited by Karen J. 
Greenberg and Joshua L. Dratel'78 ; 
introduction by Anthony Lewis. 
This collection of "torture memos" 
suggests the U.S. government 
legitimized the use of coercive 
interrogation practices in Iraq, 
Afghanistan and Guantanamo 
while evading legal responsibility 
(Cambridge University Press, $50). 

Tongue's Palette: Poetry by Lin¬ 
guists edited by Andrew Sunshine 
'79 and Donna Jo Napoli. This col¬ 
lection by contemporary artists 
includes translations of poems 
from Russian, Chinese, Croatian, 


Korean and Judeo-Yemeni artists 
(Atlantis-Centaur, $14). 

Chaplin: The Dictator and the 
Tramp edited by Frank Scheide 
and Hooman Mehran '86. The first 
in a series that offers analysis of 
actor and filmmaker Charlie 
Chaplin in the context of his 
works and his time, this volume 
examines The Great Dictator, 
Chaplin's 1940 satire on Nazi 
Germany, and includes contribu¬ 
tions from documentary filmmak¬ 
er Kevin Brownlow and Chaplin 
biographer David Robinson 
(British Film Institute, $17.95). 

Pirates of Pensacola by Keith 
Thomson '87. In this debut novel, a 
mild-mannered man is thrust into 
pirate life when his ex-convict 
father kidnaps him and takes him 
on an adventure for $40 million in 
gold (St. Martin's Press, $23.95). 

Jacksonian Antislavery and the 
Politics of Free Soil, 1824-1854 

by Jonathan H. Earle '90. Earle 
revisits the idea of Free Soil, argu¬ 
ing that it started as part of the 
proslavery platform but eventual¬ 
ly contributed to the antislavery 
agenda. He also explores its 
polarizing effects on local, state 
and national discourse leading up 
to the Civil War (University of 
North Carolina Press, $22.50). 

Modernism and the Architec¬ 
ture of Private Life by Victoria 
Rosner '90. Rosner examines the 
significance of the household 
and private life in British litera¬ 
ture, especially its use by mod- 
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Loyalty to a Pastime 


R ay Robinson '41 recalls his days as a 
delivery boy for a liquor store on the 
Upper West Side, where he and his fam¬ 
ily lived. On more than one occasion, 
the job took him to the doorsteps of 
Babe Ruth's apartment building, where the aging 
baseball legend, always wearing a bathrobe, would 
come down and pick up his whiskey order. "He 
tipped very well," Robinson remembers, noting that 
$1 during the Great Depression went a long way. 

Robinson, however, preferred the introverted Lou 
Gehrig '25, a former Columbia baseball star, over 
the flamboyant Ruth when he frequented Yankee 
games as a child in the late '20s. 

Both stars, as well as numerous other "immortals," are included 
in Robinson's latest book, Greats of the Game: The Players, Games, 
Teams and Managers That Made Baseball History (Harry N. Abrams, 
$35; photographs compiled by Christopher Jennison). As a passion¬ 
ate baseball fan for more than 70 years, Robinson uses his knowl¬ 
edge of the game and an almost intimate familiarity with its person¬ 
alities to highlight the careers and achievements of his baseball 
greats. Greats of the Game includes sections on legendary man¬ 
agers, the greatest games, moments, teams and World Series, and 
historical profiles of notable baseball stadiums. "It's completely arbi¬ 
trary," Robinson says of his player selections for "The 
immortals" section, "and when people see it, I 
hope some will agree and others will want to 
argue about it." One of the great qualities of 
baseball, Robinson says, is its ability to furnish 
fans with topics for never-ending debates that 
enrich their appreciation for the sport. 

For all his expertise and written work on 
baseball, it may come as a surprise that Robin¬ 
son, now 84, was 65 when he began devoting a 
great deal of his time to writing about the sport. 

Until then, he worked in the magazine industry 
with posts that included managing editor of Sev¬ 
enteen and nonfiction editor of Good Housekeep¬ 
ing. While he built his career as a magazine editor, 

Robinson kept a close eye on baseball and wrote 
about it whenever he could. From the late '50s to 
the '70s, he coordinated the yearly publication of 
Baseball Stars, profiles by various sports writers of that year's out¬ 
standing major league players. Robinson continues to write base- 
ball-related articles as a freelancer for The New York Times, The 
New York Post and American Heritage magazine. 

Since he left the magazine industry in 1986, Robinson's output has 
been extensive; he has authored or contributed to more than 10 


books, including baseball player biographies Iron Horse: 
Lou Gehrig ['25] in His Time and Matty: An American 
Hero, about New York Giants pitcher Christy Mathew- 
son. Robinson also has written biographies of non¬ 
baseball figures — Rockne of Notre Dame: The Making 
of a Football Legend and American Original: A Life of 
Will Rogers, in 2003, after years of collecting last words 
said by notable figures at their deathbeds, some 
recorded and others alleged, Robinson authored 
Famous Last Words, Fond Farewells, Deathbed Dia¬ 
tribes, and Exclamations Upon Expiration, which he 
called a "fun book and a change of pace." 

With Greats of the Game, Robinson combines his 
sports journalist acumen with his fondness of the game, in many 
instances, his descriptions of players and teams include his reactions 
as a fan, such as his "infatuation" with the "out of town" Cincinnati 
Reds of 1939 and 1940. in his profile of pitcher Grover Cleveland 
Alexander, Robinson regretfully recalls a moment 60 years ago when 
he saw the former star, frail and troubled by alcoholism, at a flea-cir¬ 
cus museum near Times Square telling stories or asking "for a few 
pennies." While saddened as a fan, Robinson celebrated Alexander's 
professional career, which included two victories over the formidable 
Yankees in 1926 as a Cardinals pitcher. Robinson's lifelong experience 
with baseball — he attended his first game in 1928 — 
lends Greats of the Game the unique voice of a writer 
who is not only knowledgeable about baseball history 
but also has lived through a significant part of it. 

Robinson, who lives in New York City with his wife, 
Phyllis, and Norwich terrier, Penelope, was honored in 
October 2004 with the Jacob Javits Lifetime Achieve¬ 
ment Award by the ALS Association/Greater New 
York Chapter in its 10th annual Lou Gehrig Sports 
Awards. Robinson already is working on his next 
book, about Wendell Wilkie, the Republican presiden¬ 
tial candidate who lost to Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
in 1940. He also hopes to write a book on Jack 
Dempsey and heavyweight boxing. 

As fan, expert and writer, Robinson periodically 
shares his passion for baseball with "a group of 
guys" — sports writers and other baseball experts 
— who have collectively published more than 100 
books on the game. The group includes television broadcaster Bob 
Costas, who flies from St. Louis to attend the New York meetings. 
"We share our knowledge about baseball and its history," Robinson 
says. As reflected in Greats of the Game, Robinson believes that 
baseball enjoys a rich past, and in making that heritage more acces¬ 
sible to fans, Robinson continues to support the game he loves. 

Peter Kang '05 




ernist authors such as Virginia 
Woolf and T.S. Eliot (Columbia 
University Press, $27.50). 

After The Passion Is Gone: 
American Religious Conse¬ 
quences edited by J. Shawn Lan- 
dres '94 and Michael Berenbaum. In 
this essay collection, authors 
such as Elliot Dorff '65 discuss 
how Mel Gibson's film The Pas¬ 
sion of the Christ impacted Ameri¬ 
can audiences and transformed 
the ways films are discussed. The 


book explores the film's issues 
and its reception, including top¬ 
ics such as violence and discrimi¬ 
nation (AltaMira Press, $24.95). 

Chatter: Dispatches from the 
Secret World of Global Eaves¬ 
dropping by Patrick Radden Keefe 
'99. Written while Keefe was a 
law student at Yale, this book 
describes the U.S. National Secu¬ 
rity Agency's international sur¬ 
veillance networks and raises the 
question of whether such intelli¬ 


gence efforts are helpful in pro¬ 
tecting national security 
(Random House, $24.95). 

Franz Boas 1858-1942: An Illus¬ 
trated Biography by Norman 
Francis Boas M.D. This biography 
of Franz Boas, Columbia's first 
anthropology professor 
(1896-1936) and an outspoken 
critic of physical racism, covers 
his life and discusses how his 
research dismissed the myth of 
Anglo-Saxon superiority of the 


late 19th and early 20th century 
(Seaport Autographs Press, $25). 

Laura Butchy '04 SOA, 
Peter Kang '05, Carmen Jo Ponce '08 

o 


Columbia College Today features books 
by alumni and faculty as well as books 
about the College and its people. For 
inclusion, please send review copies to 
Laura Butchy, Bookshelf Editor, Colum¬ 
bia college Today, 475 Riverside Dr„ 
ste 917, New York, NY 10115-0998. 
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Obituaries 


_ 1 9 3 2_ 

W. Rudolf vom Saal, retired 
engineer, Whiting, N.J., on Sep¬ 
tember 1, 2004. Vom Saal earned 
a B.S. from the Engineering 
School in 1933. He worked at the 
Bethlehem Steel Shipbuilding 
Facility on Staten Island from 
1942 until his retirement as chief 
engineer in 1971. During his 
career there, he served as the test 
engineer for all machinery on the 
many destroyers and other ships 
built at that shipyard during 
WWII; he later designed pro¬ 
pellers for commercial and Navy 
ships. Vom Saal, who went by 
Rudie, was an avid tennis player 
into his 80s. He won several titles 
on Staten Island in men's tennis 
and senior men's tennis and for 
many years was an officer of the 
Westerleigh Tennis Club. Several 
members of Vom Saal's family 
also were Columbians: his father, 
an uncle and a brother. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife of 60 years, Jane 
T. Towle vom Saal; three children, 
including Walter Jr. '66; six grand¬ 
children; and seven great-grand¬ 
children. 


_ 1 9 3 5 _ 

Murray "Mike" Sylvester, attor¬ 
ney, Hanover, N.H., on September 
16,2004. Sylvester was born on 
May 23,1914, in New York City, 
where he lived until 1998, then 
moved to Kendal at Hanover. 
Sylvester was educated in public 
schools and earned a degree from 
the Law School in 1940. His career 
included private practice and 
work as an assistant attorney gen¬ 
eral and clerk to a state Supreme 


Obituary Submission 
Guidelines 

Columbia College Today 
welcomes obituaries for 
College graduates. Please 
include the deceased's full 
name, date and year of death, 
class year, profession, and 
city and state of residence at 
time of death. Biographical 
information, survivors' names, 
address(es) for charitable 
donations and high-quality 
photos (print, or jpg of 300 dpi) 
also may be included. Send 
materials to Obituaries Editor, 
Columbia College Today, 475 
Riverside Dr., Ste 917, New 
York, NY 10115-0998 or to 
cct@columbia.edu. 


Court judge. During WWII, 
Sylvester served in the Judge 
Advocate General Corps. In 1950, 
he married Betsy Bankart. 
Sylvester was devoted to his fami¬ 
ly and enjoyed music, singing, 
golfing, fishing and skiing. He 
delighted his companions with 
his intelligence, original sense of 
humor and encyclopedic memory 
for jokes. Sylvester volunteered in 
public schools and with Boy 
Scouts in Manhattan. Survivors 
include his wife; daughter, Ruth; 
son, George; sister, Lucille Bayer; 
two nieces; two grandnieces; and 
one grandnephew. Memorial con¬ 
tributions may be made to the 
singing group Full Circle c/o 
Jennifer Yocom, Box 23, East Thet- 
ford, VT 05043. 


_ 1 9 3 8 _ 

John E. Anderson, retired meteo¬ 
rologist, Melbourne, Fla., on Feb¬ 
ruary 25, 2005. Formerly of 
Miami, Anderson worked for 
Eastern Airlines at Miami Inter¬ 
national Airport. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the Eastern Airlines Retiree 
Association and a WWII Army 
veteran. Anderson is survived by 
his wife of 12 years, Nancy B.; 
daughters, Judy Langdon, Gayle 
Black, Sandra Bellinger and Bev¬ 
erly McDonald; son, Mitchell 
Brown; and five grandchildren. 

19 4 2 

Richard T. Davies, retired diplo¬ 
mat and ambassador. Silver 
Spring, Md., on March 30,2005. 
Davies was born in Brooklyn and 
played cricket as a youth in Plain- 
field, N.J. He earned a B.A. with 
honors in international relations 
and joined the Army infantry. 
Davies received advanced train¬ 
ing in German to serve in the mil¬ 
itary government and was 
assigned to the forces advancing 
into Germany. In 1947, he was 
accepted into the Foreign Service; 
his first diplomatic assignment 
was in Warsaw as a vice consul 
that year. In Warsaw, he met Jean 
Stevens; they married on Decem¬ 
ber 5,1949. Together, they served 
in Regensburg, Germany, Paris, 
Moscow, Kabul and Calcutta, 
where he was consul general. In 
1970, Davies was promoted to 
deputy assistant secretary of state 
for European affairs, the post he 
held when President Nixon sent 
him back to Warsaw as ambas¬ 
sador; he was ambassador to 
Poland in the waning years of the 
Cold War. As the American envoy 
in Warsaw from 1973-78, Davies 


established regular contacts with 
Cardinal Karol Wojtyla, the 
Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Kracow. Thanks to his reports, 
Wojtyla, an important Polish 
opposition figure, no longer was 
an unknown entity in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., when he became Pope 
John Paul II in 1978. Davies 
helped prepare the visits of Presi¬ 
dents Ford and Carter to Poland, 
and trade with the United States 
grew during his tenure. After he 
retired from the Foreign Service in 
1980, Davies served as chairman 
of the Solidarity Endowment, an 
American group supporting the 
Polish workers' movement, and 
was president of the Research 
Center for Religion and Human 
Rights in Closed Societies. From 
1990-98, he was active in Partners 
for Democratic Change, an inter¬ 
national organization founded to 
foster civil societies and institu¬ 
tions in Central and Eastern 
Europe. Davies spoke five lan¬ 
guages, traveled with his wife to 
all 50 states as well as abroad and 
was an amateur Celtic historian. 
He is survived by his wife; sons, 
Stephen, John, Michael and Glyn; 
sisters, Jean Lesser and Ruth 
Schleicher; and six grandchildren. 
Memorial contributions may be 
sent to Laramie Plains Museum, 
Attn.: Dan Nelson, 603 Ivinson 
Ave., Laramie, WY 82070-3299. 

George A. Hyman, retired oncol¬ 
ogist, Palm Beach, Fla., on March 
23, 2005. Hyman was born on 
August 11,1922, in New York 
City. He earned a degree from 
P&S in 1945. After two years of 
military service, Hyman returned 
to Columbia-Presbyterian Med¬ 
ical Center and had a long career 
as a researcher, teacher and clini¬ 
cian in the department of medi¬ 
cine as an associate clinical pro¬ 
fessor with a specialty focus in 
hematology and oncology. For 35 
years, Hyman shared an office on 
Fifth Avenue with his brother. Dr. 
Julian Hyman '45. His brother 
survives him, as do his sister-in- 
law, Elaine; his children, Lynn 
Butler; Barry '77 and his wife, 
Mimika; daughter Terry and her 
husband, John Walsh; son Robert 
and his wife, Nicola; and five 
grandchildren. Memorial contri¬ 
butions may be made to P&S. 

19 4 3 

Bernard R. Gelbaum, mathemat¬ 
ics professor, Laguna Beach, 

Calif., on March 22, 2005. Gel¬ 
baum was born in Bayside, 


Queens, and served in WWII as a 
2nd lieutenant in the U.S. Signal 
Corp. He earned a master's and 
doctorate in mathematics from 
Princeton. Gelbaum was a mathe¬ 
matics professor for more than 60 
years and on the faculty of UC 
Irvine, the University of Minneso¬ 
ta and at SUNY Buffalo for more 
than 27 years. He is survived by 
his wife, Beatrice; sons, Daniel, 
David, Martin and Ethan; eight 
grandchildren; and one great¬ 
grandchild. 

19 5 0 

Jack L. Tooley, retired music 
teacher, Evans Mills, N.Y., on Feb¬ 
ruary 10, 2005. Born on Septem¬ 
ber 30,1926, in Watertown, N.Y., 
Tooley graduated from Evans 
Mills H.S. in 1944. He served in 
the Army from 1945-47 and was 
a member of the 421st Army 
Band in Bremerhaven, Germany. 
In the 1950s, he received his 
teaching certification from the 
Crane School of Music and his 
master's from Potsdam State Col¬ 
lege. Tooley was an elementary 
instrumental music teacher for 30 
years in the Watertown City 
School District; he retired in 1988. 
He was a keyboard player and 
soloist for the Frank Sacci Big 
Band as well as the Little Big 
Band. Tooley gave of his time and 
talent playing at the Samarian 
Keep Home, Mercy Hospital and 
the Midtown Senior Housing in 
Evans Mills, and volunteered for 
the Watertown Meals on Wheels 
and the Evans Mills Civic League. 
At the time of his death, Tooley 
was the organist and choir direc¬ 
tor of the Evans Mills United 
Methodist Church, where he was 
a member. He also served as 
organist and choir director at 
Hope Presbyterian Church, 
Watertown. Survivors include his 
wife, Helen Rivers; daughters, 
Elise and Kristin; sister, Joyce 
March; brother and sister-in-law, 
Kirk and Kitty; a granddaughter; 
and many nieces and nephews. 
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Gerard K. "Gerry" Hall, busi¬ 
ness executive, Dayton, Ohio, on 
December 31, 2004. Hall was a 
member of Beta Theta Pi Frater¬ 
nity. During the course of his 47- 
year career with the National 
Cash Register Co., he received 
various professional honors. Hall 
was active in the local park and 
recreation council and served as 
president of Washington Town¬ 
ship Baseball League. He is sur- 
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Cliff Montgomery ’34, Rose Bowl Quarterback 



Montgomery served as honorary captain at Homecoming 2003. 
With him is his grandson, Tyler, and Rashad Biggers '05, a two- 
time captain. 

PHOTO: GENE BOYARS 


C lifford E. "Monty" 
Montgomery '34, 

the quarterback who 
called and executed 
the play known as 
KF-79 that propelled Columbia 
to a 7-0 upset of Stanford in the 
1934 Rose Bowl, died on April 
21,2005, in Mineola, N.Y.A 
member of the College Football 
Hall of Fame, he was 94 and 
lived in Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 

Montgomery was born on 
September 17,1910, in Natrona 
Heights, Pa., and was raised 
there. He majored in history at 
the College, where his arrival in 
1930 coincided with that of 
famed coach Lou Little. After 
serving as captain of the fresh¬ 
man team, Montgomery moved 
up to the varsity and led the 
Lions to a 23-3-2 record across 
three seasons. Like many of his 
teammates, Montgomery spent 
summers painting, repairing and 
nailing down loose boards at 
Baker Field's wooden stadium, 
which was filled to its capacity 
of 32,000 when he played. 

On New Year's Day 1934, the 
Rose Bowl in Pasadena, Calif., 
pitted Stanford (8-1-1), which 
had been scored on only four 
times all season, against Colum¬ 
bia (7-1), which had lost only to 
Princeton. For the three days 
before the game, torrential rains 
soaked the field. "When we 
arrived the day before the game 
[after traveling from New York 
by train], the Rose Bowl looked 
like a lake," Montgomery, the 
team captain, recalled in a 1981 
article in The New York Times. 
"The players' benches were 
floating up and down the side¬ 
line like small boats." 

When the rain abated that 
day, a half-dozen fire depart¬ 
ments began drying the field, 
pumping out 2.5 million gallons 


of water. But game day brought 
more rain, a muddy field and a 
general belief that Stanford, 
favored by 18 points in part 
because of a 17-pound-per- 
man advantage, could run the 
ball at will. 

In the second quarter, with 
the game scoreless and Colum¬ 
bia in possession on Stanford's 
17-yard line, Montgomery decid¬ 
ed it was time for KF-79, a trick 
play that Little had devised. 

From the single-wing formation, 
Montgomery took the snap, and 
the deception began. 

"I thought Stanford would be 
expecting a play into the line, 
and KF-79 was designed to fool 
them," Montgomery said years 
later. "We went into a single¬ 
wing formation to the right. I 
took the snap from center and 
spun. I slipped the ball to Al 
Barabas '36, who put it on his 
left hip and circled out toward 
their left end. I now faked a 
handoff to Ed Brominski '35, 
who headed toward Stanford's 
right. I followed him, and 
almost the entire Stanford 
team clawed at Brominski and 


me. Barabas, by this time, was 
in the end zone." Almost a half- 
century later, Montgomery 
could still picture the moment 
when Barabas made it to the 
Stanford end zone. "Seeing him 
there was one of the most 
thrilling sights of my life." 

The extra point made the 
score 7-0, and neither team 
could score the rest of the 
game. By winning the Rose 
Bowl, Columbia staged what is 
widely regarded as one of the 
greatest athletic upsets of the 
20th century. Montgomery, a 6- 
foot, 165-lb. senior, was named 
MVP of the game, the only bowl 
appearance in Columbia football 
history. When the team returned 
home, New York City's new 
mayor, Fiorello H. La Guardia, 
led a victory parade from Penn 
Station to Columbia's campus. 

After the Rose Bowl, as Mont¬ 
gomery recalled for USA Today in 
2000, "I had a screen test with 
Warner Brothers. Bert Lahr was 
in it, and Ginger Rogers. They 
wanted me to stay and finish 
college later, but Lou Little talked 
me into going back and finishing 


school, which I'm glad he did." 

Montgomery became an 
executive with W.R. Grace and 
Co., then served as a lieu¬ 
tenant commander in the Navy 
during wwil. He was awarded 
the Silver Star during the 1945 
invasion of Okinawa, credited 
with saving the lives of 400 
sailors there on April 6,1945. 
The commander of a group of 
close-in fire support ships, he 
brought his flagship alongside 
a burning destroyer in rough 
seas to bring the sailors 
aboard before the destroyer 
exploded, according to the 
then-Secretary of the Navy. 

Montgomery then spent 25 
years as an advertising execu¬ 
tive for McGraw-Hill, retiring in 
1972. He served for almost 30 
years as an on-field football offi¬ 
cial, officiating at five Army-Navy 
games. He also coached local 
football teams on Long island. 

In 1963, Montgomery was 
elected to the College Football 
Hall of Fame. He met seven U.S. 
Presidents during his lifetime, 
starting with Calvin Coolidge. 

He even appeared in a "Got 
Milk?" advertisement. 

Columbia honors include 
being chosen to Columbia 
Football's "Team of the Centu¬ 
ry" in 2000 and named "athlete 
of the century" by the Athletics 
Department the same year. In 
2003, Montgomery was an 
honorary Lion captain at Home¬ 
coming; the Lions wore replica 
jerseys modeled after the 1933 
team's uniform (see photo). 

Montgomery is survived by 
his second wife, the former 
Nancy Hoyne, whom he married 
in 1976; son, Clifford; sister, 
Gladys Runco; and two grand¬ 
children. His first wife, the for¬ 
mer Helen Schorr, died in 1972. 

Lisa Palladino 



Joseph D. "Jody" Pope '72 


vived by his wife of 49 years, 
Jane (Fiandaca) Hall '58 Barnard; 
sons, Chris and Kevin; daugh¬ 
ters, Molly and Suzanne; and 
nine grandchildren. 
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Joseph D. "Jody" Pope, attorney. 
New York City, on February 28, 
2005. Pope earned a degree from 
the Law School in 1977. He was a 
Harlan Fiske Stone Scholar who 


graduated as class salutatorian, 
summa cum laude, and was a mem¬ 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa. He did 
postgraduate study at Oxford on a 
Kellet Fellowship. A partner in the 
law firm of Cohen Pope in New 
York City, Pope was a former law 
clerk to the Hon. Morris E. Lasker, 
U.S. District Court Judge, and a 
former assistant U.S. attorney in 
the Southern District of New York. 
He is survived by his wife, Elaine 


Monchak; children, Charles '06, 
Gus and Isaac; and father, 

Michael. He also is survived by 
Barbara Lisa Pope, Michele Pope, 
Jackson E. Dube and Ian Farrell; 
Barbara Illig Pope and Sally G. 
Pope. Memorial contributions 
may be sent to moveon.org. 

Lisa Palladino, 
Matthew Goldberg '05 GS 
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More than 70 alumni with graduation years from 1934 to 1953 
gathered for a luncheon and lecture at the Columbia Club on May 
12. Retired professor Henry Graff (top) spoke about the American 
presidency, and Al Schmitt '50 spoke about including Columbia in 
wills and estate planning. Afterward, Robert Clayton '48 (middle, 
left) greeted Joe Coffee '41 (center), who was accompanied by his 
grandson, Daniel Wolfe '05. (Bottom) Richard Cohn '39 (left) and 
Joseph Lesser '45 (center) chat with Graff following his lecture. 

PHOTOS: LAURA BUTCHY 04 SOA 
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Columbia College Today 
475 Riverside Dr v Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115 
cct@columbia.edu 


[Editor's note: Clarifying Jerry 
Schaul '35's Class Note in the March 
CCT, he earned a master's in chemical 
engineering from the Stevens Institute 
of Technology in 1965, and he and his 
wife moved to Winchester Gardens in 
December 2003.] 

Charles Metzner '31, '33L: "After 
40 years as a U.S. judge in the 
Southern District of New York, I 
retired to Sarasota, Fla., where my 
wife, Jeanne, and I are enjoying 
our future." 

Arthur A. Gladstone '32, '34L, 
writes, "I am relaxing and enjoy¬ 
ing retirement. I was a federal 
judge in Washington, D.C., and 
retired in 1975.1 was a consultant 
to various government agencies 
after that in matters relating to 
administrative law; did the same 
for law firms." 

Arthur moved to Reno in 
1991, where he consulted for 
state agencies and was made an 
honorary member of the Nevada 
bar. "I was made settlement 
judge for Nevada Supreme 
Court, became general jurisdic¬ 
tion judge for a local Indian 
tribe, became tax court judge for 
another tribe and was justice of 
court of appeals for group of 
Indian tribes in Northern area. 

"I've had a great life! I am 93 
and going for 100." Classmates 
can e-mail Arthur at rsicjudge@ 
aol.com. 

Bernard (Bemie) R. Queneau 

'32, '33E, '36 Ph.D UMinn., writes: 
"Nothing much new here. Still 
alive and kicking, doing a lot of 
traveling, as usual. Just returned 
from London, where I visited my 
old school. Mill Hill A lot of fun 
to see the old place again!" 

Bernie taught "Metallurgy of 
Iron and Steel" in the old School 
of Mines building from 1938-41, 
when he went on active duty 
with the Navy. 

Arnold Beichman '34 is in his 

22nd year as a research fellow at 
the Hoover Institution on War, 
Revolution and Peace and is a 
columnist for The Washington 
Times. His literary biography of 
Herman Wouk '34, Herman Wouk: 
The Novelist as Social Historian, has 
been reissued in an updated edi¬ 
tion by Transaction Publishers. 
[Editor's note: See Bookshelf.] 
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Arnold A. Saltzman 

350 Fifth Ave., Ste 8008 
New York, NY 10118 


asaltzman@verizon.net 


Raymond Horowitz donated his 
important collection of American 
Impressionist paintings to the 
Metropolitan Museum, which will 
house it in a gallery named for 
him and his wife, Margaret. 
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Murray T. Bloom 

40 Hemlock Dr. 

Kings Point, NY 11024 
cct@columbia.edu 


Stanley I. Glickman '37 retired as 
a urologist and devotes time to 
support The University of Ari¬ 
zona Museum of Art, play golf 
and travel. Recent trips have 
included an Adriatic cruise and 
visiting London; he is planning a 
cruise of Baltic countries next. He 
recently met with the Tucson 
chapter of Columbia alumni. 

Vincent J. "Duke" Marchese 
'37 was a chemical engineer in 
the Class of 1938. "My wife, 
Ruhe, died on December 3, 2003, 
at 96, a beautiful, intelligent 
woman. I live in Freedom Plaza, 
a retirement facility in Peoria, 
Ariz. I have two offspring, five 
grandchildren and 11 great¬ 
grandchildren. Enough said." 

David Markham '37 remem¬ 
bers Murray Bloom '37 and Wally 
Schaap '37 from his College days. 
He writes, "I am a retired physi¬ 
cian (internist) and was engaged 
in private practice; adjunct and 
faculty at the Medical College of 
Virginia as associate clinical pro¬ 
fessor of medicine; then a consul¬ 
tant to Medicare for quality con¬ 
trol until retirement in 1994. Since 
then, I have kept active in medical 
affairs, established an award for 
excellence in teaching, and partici¬ 
pate in community life. This 
includes writing letters to the local 
newspaper — I was twice award¬ 
ed 'Correspondent of the Day.' 

"Regarding Columbia, I was 
disturbed by the report of the Ad 
Hoc Committee on repression of 
academic freedom in the class¬ 
rooms ... I can go back to my stu¬ 
dent days, when faculty prejudices 
were rampant. In the '30s, anti- 
Semitism was everywhere. Jewish 
admissions were by quota." 

Markham concludes that in 
light of history, Columbia must 
be alert to preserve freedom of 
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expression in the classroom, and 
that this goal must be pursued 
relentlessly. 

John C. Carvey '38 writes, "As 
a member of the Class of 1938,1 
am one of the survivors, and it 
appears 'few 7 survivors. I spent 
five years in the Army in WWII, 
beginning as a 2nd lieutenant and 
came home from Germany a lieu¬ 
tenant colonel, retiring from the 
Army Reserve at 59 as colonel. 
After WWII, I went back to law 
school and obtained a J.D. from 
Indiana University. I practiced 
law in Indianapolis until 1996, 
when I retired at 80. Now we are 
engaged in a 'war' that was seem¬ 
ingly begun under false circum¬ 
stances. We seem to be under the 


spell of a group that is being char¬ 
acterized as neo-cons. Hopefully, 
the United States will survive this 
leadership and resume the never- 
ending task of making the U.S. 
dream come true, a task I first 
encountered as a freshman at 
Columbia College in 1934. 

"Florida is my retirement abode. 
I read voraciously and attempt to 
understand current events. I pray 
for my country and for its return 
to sanity. Judging from the vote in 
the last Presidential election, that 
may not be imminent." 

After graduating from the Col¬ 
lege, Robert Minervini '38 earned 
his M.D. at University of Mary¬ 
land School of Medicine. Follow¬ 
ing a nine-month internship at 


Yonkers General Hospital, he 
went on active duty with the 
Navy, serving on landing craft 
and participating in the invasions 
at Anzio, Elba and southern 
France. He then spent a year at 
NAS Memphis. 

"On returning home, I tried to 
get a surgical residency, [but had] 
no luck because of so many dis¬ 
charged veterans. I spent 10 years 
in general practice and then took 
four years off to take a surgical 
residency at the New York Med¬ 
ical College. Dick Berlin '38 was 
now my professor. 

"After my residency, I began a 
surgical practice in Yonkers. I also 
became board certified in surgery 
and was admitted to the Ameri¬ 


can College of Surgeons. 

"I retired at 65 and bought a 
farm in Accord, N.Y. I couldn't take 
the severe winters (14 below at 
night) and decided to relocate to 
Maryland. I bought a home in 
Hagerstown and have been here 
since. I joined the computer club 
and camera club, making many 
new friends. At 88,1 have slowed 
down a little but keep plugging 
away." Robert would love to hear 
from classmates: bmin@myactv.net. 

Harold M. Newman '38 writes, 
"I reside in my home of 52 years 
in White Plains, N.Y., but plan to 
move into Kendal on Hudson in 
August. This is a new Kendal not- 
for-profit, Quaker-related retire¬ 
ment community being complet- 


A Life in Theater 


A t 98, Robert C. 

Schnitzer '27 leads 
a busy and happy life 
in retirement after a 
lifelong theater career. After 
traveling overseas with a State 
Department program and run¬ 
ning the University of Michigan 
theater department, he's now 
what he calls "a civilian." Yet 
Schnitzer keeps active by 
working with fellow resi¬ 
dents on his Stamford, 

Conn., retirement commu¬ 
nity's resident council and 
serving on the Board of 
Directors of The Players 
Club, a theater club in the 
Gramercy Park section of 
Manhattan. 

Born in 1906 in New 
York City, Schnitzer was 
educated at Horace Mann 
School for Boys before 
attending the College. He 
was a Philolexian and 
counted Jacques Barzun 
'27 as a close friend. In 
fact, the two shared the 
theater critic job at Specta¬ 
tor and headed down 
Broadway together — if neither 
one was bringing a date — 
whenever a new show opened. 
An international affairs major, 
he "was headed for the Foreign 
Service, but got sidelined into 
theater." Not surprising, as he 
had been in all four Varsity 
Shows during his undergradu¬ 
ate years and, as a senior, had 
a paying job in The Brothers 
Karamazov at The Theatre Guild 


on West 52nd Street, now The 
Virginia Theater. 

As a young actor in New 
York, Schnitzer spent 10 years 
with the Walter Hampden Com¬ 
pany, appearing in or stage 
managing Hamlet, An Enemy of 
the People, Richelieu, Henry V, 
Richard III, Caponsacchi, Mac¬ 
beth and Cyrano de Bergerac. 


During this time, he also direct¬ 
ed his own summer stock the¬ 
ater in Arden, Del. — one of 
the first barn playhouses. From 
1936-39, Schnitzer was deputy 
director of the WPA's Federal 
Theatre Project. 

Several years of academic 
and regional theater followed 
the close of Federal Theatre 
and preceded three years with 
the American Red Cross in 


China during WWII. After the war, 
Schnitzer returned stateside to 
help revive the long-dormant 
American National Theatre and 
Academy and spent several 
years as general manager for 
the Experimental Theater in 
New York. A number of ANTA- 
sponsored events included per¬ 
formances of American actors. 


musicians, dancers and vocal¬ 
ists in Europe, Africa, Asia and 
South America. The hundreds 
of overseas productions Schnit¬ 
zer arranged ran the gamut 
from college choirs and ath¬ 
letes to notables such as Mari¬ 
an Anderson, the Dave Brubeck 
Quartet, and the New York Phil¬ 
harmonic Orchestra under the 
direction of Leonard Bernstein. 
During his time with the pro¬ 


gram, Schnitzer was involved in 
sending 3,500 artists to 100 
countries. 

In 1960, Schnitzer became 
general manager of the Ameri¬ 
can Repertory Company, which 
was formed by The Theater 
Guild at the request of the gov¬ 
ernment to export the best in 
American theater. He arranged 
for three plays — The Skin 
of Our Teeth, The Miracle 
Worker and The Glass 
Menagerie — to tour 28 
countries in Europe and 
South America in 1961, 
with a company that includ¬ 
ed Helen Hayes. 

Schnitzer taught theater 
at vassar, Smith, the New 
School and Columbia 
before becoming a full pro¬ 
fessor at Michigan, where 
he created and ran what 
became the Professional 
Theatre Program, the first 
program to integrate acad¬ 
emic and professional the¬ 
ater. He shared leadership 
of this project with his 
wife, Marcella Cisney, a 
theater professor; film, televi¬ 
sion, stage and opera director; 
and the first female television 
director at CBS. They married in 
1953; she passed away in 1989. 

In the early 1980s and again 
in the mid-'90s, Schnitzer 
donated papers and records 
from his work to George Mason 
University to create the Robert 
C. Schnitzer Collection. 

Lisa Palladino 
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ed in Sleepy Hollow. 

"I do some marketing consult¬ 
ing for a money management firm 
and help write its quarterly 
newsletter to clients and prospects. 
On occasion, I do some fly-fishing 
for trout, but at 86,1 am not as 
spry or competent at wading 
rivers as I was when I was 80." 

Paul H. Taub '38, '39E retired 
from computer consulting in 1993. 
His first wife (of 46 years), Elsie, 
passed away in 1990. He met his 
second wife, Trudy, through ski¬ 
ing. He has four children, four 
grandchildren and seven great¬ 
grandchildren. He and Trudy 
moved from Great Neck, N.Y., to 
a wonderful retirement communi¬ 
ty, The Forest at Duke, in Dur¬ 
ham, N.C. "Trudy and I are very 
happy here and recommend it 
highly. We would like to hear 
from anyone in the class." You 
can reach Paul at 2701 Pickett Rd., 
Durham, NC 27705; 919-489-0542; 
or phtl938@aol.com. 


Seth Neugroschl 

1349 Lexington Ave. 

New York, NY 10028 
sn23@columbia.edu 

The September Class Notes will 
report on our 65th reunion, which 
took place in June; these notes 
were written in May. 

Dan Edelman '41J received a 
remarkable honor from the Grad¬ 
uate School of Journalism — he's 
the first recipient of the Dean's 
Medal for Professional Achieve¬ 
ment and Public Service, which 
was presented at the recent annual 
reunion of all J-School classes. The 
medal honors "extraordinary life¬ 
time achievement by graduates of 
the School, including those who 
have had outstanding and distin¬ 
guished careers in fields other 
than journalism." J-School Dean 
Nicholas Lemann commented, 
"There could be no better initial 
recipient than Daniel Edelman, 
who is both a world leader in his 
field and an outstandingly gener¬ 
ous and public-spirited man." 

After the J-School, Dan 
received four battle stars and the 
Commendation Medal for Army 
service in Europe. After returning, 
he was a news writer for CBS 
before moving into public rela¬ 
tions in New York. He started his 
company in Chicago in 1952. Last 
year, the firm had revenues of 
$255 million and 1,900 employees 
in 47 offices worldwide. 

From Colorado, Hy Farwell 
sent me his new book. Point of 
Opinion: Adventures in Parliamen¬ 
tary Simplicity. It's based on "near¬ 
ly 40 years of practice as a certified 
parliamentarian, convention 
speeches, magazine articles and 




A large group of 1941 graduates, friends and family attended a 
College luncheon and lecture on May 12 at the Columbia Club, 
including (front) Joe Coffee and Trold Onsberg, and (back, from left) 
Leonard Shayne, Judy Mellins, Harry Mellins, Bob Witten, Helen 
Abdoo, Jim Dick, Ann Dick, Ray Robinson and Arthur Weinstock. 
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teaching at Colorado State Univer¬ 
sity following his retirement from 
the Air Corps. The book proved to 
be an informative and enjoyable 
read, broadly relevant to impor¬ 
tant questions of effective democ¬ 
ratic communication, beyond the 
coincidence of its timely arrival a 
few days before the Senate's 
impending "nuclear option" fili¬ 
buster debate. 

Health problems prevented Hy 
from coming to New York this 
June, but the idea of a reunion in 
June 2006 strongly appealed to 
him — the Class of '41,1 under¬ 
stand, has been meeting annually 
for many years. 

I had an interesting phone chat 
with Justin Feldman, covering 
much ground. He's still active at 
his law firm, spends summers at 
Martha's Vineyard and travels 
winters, including visiting his 
grandchildren. His wife, Linda 
Fairstein, formerly a New York 
assistant D.A., is completing her 
eighth mystery novel. 

Asher Hiesiger sent a long, 
newsy e-mail from Santa Fe, 

N.M., leaving me with'the unusu¬ 
al problem of how to condense it 


alumni.college.columbia.edu/ecom) 
and to create a 'buddy' contact 
with you. None of us can thank 
you enough for all you have done 
and continue to do to keep us 
informed and in touch. 

"Although I have been living 
in Santa Fe for more than a 
decade, I have roots in New York 
and hope to be at the 65th. At 
one point, Joe Morse (Mosko- 
witz) lived in Santa Fe, as did 
Mortie Goldman. During the 
many years when I had my 
house in East Hampton, I spent a 
great deal of time with Eddie 
Rice and would see Jim Knight, 
as well. Your items on Jack 
Joseph and Harry Schwartz were 
particularly poignant for me, as I 
was close to them. Harry spent 
time in the European Theater. I, 
too, served in the OSS in D.C. 
and Europe. Late one night, 
when I was reporting to OSS HQ 
in Wiesbaden, much to my sur¬ 
prise, the OD on duty there was 
none other than Harry ... One of 
the very distinguished among 
the illustrious group of our 
physician classmates is Jerry 
Stamler, the cholesterol maven of 


Ed Gold ’40 received an award for “25 years of commit¬ 
ment to the College” and membership in the 1754 Society 
at a luncheon at the Columbia Club. 


for these notes. "Your most recent 
newsletters have galvanized me 
into action. We briefly corre¬ 
sponded when you sent me info 
re: George Jessop, a dear friend 
with whom I had lost contact. 
Then, computer illiterate that I 
am, I crashed my computer and 
lost the data. I have been trying to 
register at the alumni site (Colum¬ 
bia E-Community: https:/ / 
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the U.S.A. Jerry has contributed 
immensely to our knowledge of 
cardiology and reversal of ather¬ 
osclerosis. Although I have not 
talked to Jerry since 1940,1 have 
followed his work and have ben¬ 
efited from his contributions ... I 
regret not having made time to 
be in touch with all of these 
extraordinary friends." 

John Ripandelli, our unofficial 
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class actuary, responded to my 
mention of the Alumni Office's 
count of the current size of our 
class with an analysis based on 
the latest IRS prescribed mortality 
table, using 21, 22 and 23 as the 
graduating ages. I haven't yet dis¬ 
cussed the numbers with him, 
but it appears that we're doing 
significantly better than the tables 
predict. 



Stanley H. Gotliffe 

117 King George Rd. 
Georgetown, SC 29440 


cct@columbia.edu 


Len Shayne has been traveling to 
Europe on a fairly regular basis, 
accompanied by Trold Onsberg. 
They were in Madrid for two 
weeks right after Christmas, enjoy¬ 
ing good food, good prices, nice 
people and a "bright, sunny and 
clean city." Len's only regret was 
not speaking better Spanish. Six 
months earlier, they had a similar¬ 
ly enjoyable visit to Florence. This 
past February, Len and Trold were 
in London, which was, of course, 
cold and rainy, with a poor rate of 
exchange but had good theater 
and museums. Len has been work¬ 
ing on an autobiography for the 
past few years. He expresses the 
opinion that we are not "the great¬ 
est generation" and invite any and 
all to debate that with him 
(leonard-shayne@att.net). 

Gene Sosin, author of Sparks of 
Liberty: An Insider's Memoir of Radio 
Liberty, published in 1999 by Penn 
State Press, reports it recently was 
published in Russia, sponsored by 
Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty 
in connection with its 50th anni¬ 
versary. Broadcasts continue. Gene 
reports, not only to the former 
Soviet Union, but also to several 
Muslim countries in Asia. 

Arthur Weinstock was the sole 
class attendee at Dean's Day, but 
he met some friends from other 
classes. Many classmates attend¬ 
ed a recent Columbia Club lun¬ 
cheon (see photo). 
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Herbert Mark 

1 Scarsdale Rd., Apt. 421 
Tuckahoe, NY 10707 


ahmark@optonline.net 


Classmates frequently ask me 
about other classmates. This led 
to a spate of letter writing; some 
letters have even been answered, 
providing a major source of 
material for these notes. 

Warren Baum and have written 
to each other several times of late. 
One of my sons lives near War¬ 
ren's Bethesda, Md., retirement 
community, so we are bound to 
see each other before long. 
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After competing his graduate 
work at Harvard, Warren went to 
Washington, D.C., where he 
remained for his entire career. He 
started at the Marshall Plan, did 
some planning that provided 
part of the foundation for what 
became the European Union and 
then spent 27 years with the 
World Bank. He achieved a 
senior vice presidency there and 
summarized his experience in 
two well-received volumes that 
deal with international develop¬ 
ment and programs for combat¬ 
ing world hunger. Warren is 
retired but by no means inactive. 

Frank Tobey retired from the 
Atomic Energy Commission and 
lives in Purcellville, Va. He has 
done a great deal of professional 
writing through the years. He 
shared some anecdotes with me; 
I'll use only one this time. Several 
years ago, Frank visited an Elder- 
hostel in upstate New York. Some 
place between Lake George and 
Lake Champlain, on a yellow 
school bus, he struck up a conver¬ 
sation with a contemporary. 

Frank "extolled the virtues of a 
core studies course I had experi¬ 
enced," without mentioning the 
school. His seatmate didn't miss a 
beat and said, "You are describ¬ 
ing Contemporary Civilization at 
Columbia." They looked at each 
other in disbelief. The seatmate 
was Bob Cole. Bob lives in the 
Lake George area and is retired 
from a dental and orthodontic 
practice in Tarrytown, N.Y. More 
about Bob next time. 

I'm sorry to report the loss of 
Dick Davies and George 
Hyman, who died recently and 
suddenly. [Editor's note: Please see 
Obituaries.] Both were distin¬ 
guished professionally and active 
in many retirement activities as 
well as class affairs. Dick was a 
career Foreign Service officer, 
with many overseas postings, 
including an ambassadorship to 
Poland. In later years, he was 
concerned with human rights in 
Eastern Europe, both before and 
after the breakup of the Soviet 
Union. He also attended many 
class and Columbia functions 
and never hesitated to share his 
knowledge and opinions. 

George was a prominent 
research physician and popular 
teacher at NewYork-Presbyterian 
Hospital and his other alma mater, 
P&S. Some of us recall a famed 
moment for him, when he was one 
of the physicians caring for former 
First Lady Eleanor Roosevelt. A 
few days before his death, George 
sent us a copy of our Commence¬ 
ment program, which we hope to 
reproduce in the class newsletter. 

Please note my address at the 
top of the column. It has changed 


since publication of our class direc¬ 
tory. More than one of you have 
used the old address, with deliv¬ 
ery taking up to three months. 
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Alvin Yudkoff 

PO Box 18 

Water Mill, NY 11976 


cct@columbia.edu 


Joe Kelly writes: "Glancing 
through the available reading 
material in Columbia-Presbyter- 
ian while waiting for an appoint¬ 
ment for an Alzheimer's pro¬ 
gram, I picked up a copy of 
Pathways, a Taub Institute publi¬ 
cation. Among the features was 
an article about and photo of Sam 
Higginbottom, apparently an 
important supporter of the insti¬ 
tute's work! How many years ago 
did we enjoy Sam and Connie's 
partying flight to a grand time in 
Acapulco? And now his philan¬ 
thropy is working hard to allevi¬ 
ate a classmate's Alzheimer's 
symptoms. Three cheers for '43!" 
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Ralph Lane 

500 Aimer Rd., #301 
Burlingame, CA 94010 


jlaneburl@sbcglobal.net 


[Editor's note: CCT thanks Ralph 
Lane for his service as class corre¬ 
spondent and welcomes Henry 
(Rolf) Hecht as the new correspon¬ 
dent. Please send your news to him: 
11 Evergreen PL, Demarest, NJ 
07627; hechteditorial@earthlink.net.] 


George Oakley Totten retired in 
1992 to his home in Los Angeles 
from the political science depart¬ 
ment at Southern Cal, where he 
had been teaching since 1965, spe¬ 
cializing in the politics of China, 
Japan and Korea. We knew him 
by his middle name, but when he 
went into the service in his junior 
year, he went back to George, 
which he has been using since. 
George went into military intelli¬ 
gence and was sent to the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan to study Japan¬ 
ese. He always has been quite the 
linguist — his mother was 
Swedish, and he learned to speak 
that as a youngster, keeping it up 
when he married his first wife, 
who also was Swedish. She died 
after 27 years of marriage. They 
had had two daughters, both of 
whom have kept up the Swedish 
language tradition and have kept 
contact with relatives in Sweden. 
George lists his languages, in 
addition to English, in order of 
fluency: Swedish, Japanese, Chi¬ 
nese, French and German. 

George received an M.A. in 
1949 from GSAS and then went 
on to Yale, where he earned 


another M.A. and a Ph.D. Along 
the line, he has lectured at Colum¬ 
bia, the Fletcher School, MIT and 
Boston University. After his retire¬ 
ment from USC, he spent a half- 
year teaching at the University of 
Hawaii, as he says, "while living 
practically on the beach at Waiki¬ 
ki." He has continued writing, lec¬ 
turing, attending conferences and 
supporting worthy causes. 

In the late 1970s, having 
already become fluent in Chinese, 
George had his first chance to 
visit mainland China, where he 
met his second wife, Li Huiying, 
known as Lilia H. Li. They were 
married for 28 years. She was a 
well-known author, journalist and 
peace activist who had had a long 
talk with Mao Zedong, an account 
of which she had published and 
made her famous. Lilia worked 
for the peaceful return of Hong 
Kong and Taiwan to the main¬ 
land, in which George heartily 
supported her, as he had worked 
for friendship between Japan and 
the United States during the post- 
WWII occupation and later for the 
peaceful reunification of Korea. 
That has failed to occur, despite 
the efforts of Nobel Prize winner 
and former President Kim Dae 
John, two of whose books George 
edited. 

George's doctoral dissertation. 
Social Democratic Movement in Pre¬ 
war Japan, was first published by 
the Yale University Press; it 
recently was published online by 
the University of Michigan Press. 
This year, George is an editor on 
the Mini Topical Chinese-English 
Dictionary. 

I hope this does justice to a fine 
career. 

Everett J. Roach '47E retired to 
a shore home in Stamford, Conn., 
after an engineering and execu¬ 
tive career with Lucent Technolo¬ 
gies. He plays tennis and golf 
and enjoys sailing. Everett has 
three living children (one is 
deceased) who have seven chil¬ 
dren among them. He had been 
in touch with Harry Allison up 
until a couple of years ago. 

Unsolicited, crewmate William 
A. Von Heyn, known as the 
Baron, sent along for your corre¬ 
spondent's amusement two 
charming items. One phone call 
convinced the Baron that they 
had to be shared with our class. 
Bill has seven grandsons. The 
nickname had died after WWII, 
but grandson No. 6, Evan, plays 
football in the Poughkeepsie, 

N.Y., area and is known as Baron 
Von Heyn. The newspaper pic¬ 
ture of Evan carrying the ball in a 
local game is titled "Can't stop 
the Red Baron," reflecting the 
color of the jersey he is wearing. 

The second item will stir more 
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than a few memories. It is a copy 
of a program of a 1943 play at 
Bill's basic training outfit at Camp 
McQuaide, which is near Wat¬ 
sonville, Calif., where your corre¬ 
spondent's wife grew up. The 
play, in which Bill had a part, 
Oozlefinch Takes Command, was 
written by Benjamin Garth '45, Jay 
Topkis and Edward Costikyan '47. 
Also in the cast were Larry Har- 
lam '43 and Walter Berge. 

Robert A. Shanley retired 10 
years ago as a political science 
professor at UMass-Amherst. 
Despite the death of his wife, 
Charlotte, a few years ago. Bob 
enjoys life "near the hills and 
farmlands of western Massachu¬ 
setts" thanks to support of family 
and friends. Bob does volunteer 
work with immigrants, helping 
them prepare for citizenship 
exams. Bob gives occasional lec¬ 
tures on the presidency, his area 
of teaching, and works for Demo¬ 
cratic candidates at all levels. He 
remembers fondly Professors 
Joseph Wood Krutch, Lionel 
Trilling '25 and Irwin Edman '17. 
Professors Lawrence Chamberlain 
and Robert Connery were espe¬ 
cially helpful in leading to his 
teaching career. Bob has a lively 
correspondence with Alfred 
Hamady M.D. and hears from 
Gerard A. Forlenza '43, his good 
friend for many years. 


Clarence W. Sickles 

57 Barn Owl Dr. 
Hackettstown, NJ 07840 
csickles@goes.com 

Bob Goldman wrote about his 
family's long connection with 
Columbia and included personal 
notes. His late father-in-law. Dr. 
D. Edward Kronman '10, '12 
P&S, was a devoted follower of 
Columbia football and attended 
every game at Baker Field with 
his daughter, Jocelyn. They 
watched the legendary Lou Little 
coach his famous quarterbacks: 
Clifford Montgomery '34 [Editor's 
note: Please see Obituaries.] (Bob 
named a son Clifford), Sid Luck- 
man '39, Paul Governali '43 and 
Gene Rossides '49. 

In the early '40s, Bob sold 
apples and pennants at the 
Columbia football games to earn 
money for his $400 tuition. He 
thought that Columbia's 1947 vic¬ 
tory over the 32-0 Army team, 
made possible by Rossides' last- 
minute touchdown pass (any 
other '45ers see that game?), was 
more remarkable than the Rose 
Bowl victory over Stanford. A 
Spectator writer. Bob thought that 
Harry Carman and Dwight Miner 
'26 were outstanding teachers. 

Bob joined the Navy and was 
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assigned to Columbia Midship¬ 
man School (he roomed on the 
10th floor of John Jay, making a 
long climb when elevators were 
off-limits for the first 30 days) and 
spent three years in the Navy as a 
communications officer in North 
Africa and the Pacific. After mili¬ 
tary service, Bob planned to enter 
the Journalism School, but his 
father's sudden death forced him 
to join the family business. The 
failure of this venture led Bob to 
start a new business, Carnegie 
Fabrics, that now is recognized 
widely as a leader in the design 
and distribution of textiles to the 
architectural and interior design 
markets. Bob attributes the present 
success of the business to the com¬ 
petent guidance of his younger 
son, Clifford, which helped enable 
Bob to enjoy semi-retirement. 

Bob wrote that the most intrigu¬ 
ing reconnection to Columbia 
occurred in the summer of 1974 
when he and his wife, Jocelyn, 
extended their Scandinavian trip 
to visit Leningrad and Moscow to 
contact "refuseniks," Jews who 
had applied for emigration visas 
and been refused. One refusenik 
was Professor Vitaly Rubin, a 
prominent Sinologist at the Uni¬ 
versity of Moscow who had been 
invited by Columbia to join the 
East Asian Institute at SIPA. The 
Soviets refused to release Rubin. 
The institute's staff and students, 
as a gesture of support and 
encouragement, signed a book 
that Bob and his wife smuggled 
through customs at Leningrad 
Airport and delivered to Rubin. 

In 1978, Bob's elder son, 
Richard, was admitted to the East 
Asian Institute and concentrated 
on China. Tragically, he devel¬ 
oped cancer and lost his heroic 
battle in 1980. Bob and Jocelyn 
established a scholarship in 
Richard's memory at the East 
Asian Institute. "Today, in 2005, 
the year of my 60th class reunion, 
53rd wedding anniversary and 
80th birthday, our bond to 
Columbia, begun a century ago, 
remains as strong as ever." 

By the time you read this, 2004 
Nobel Laureate Richard Axel '67 
will have given the Reunion 
Weekend Lecture on June 4. Axel 
is recognized in the May 2005 
Reader's Digest article, "Follow 
Your Nose," for his part in finding 
"... the roughly 1,000 genes 
responsible for our ability to rec¬ 
ognize and remember some 
10,000 different odors." It is a fas¬ 
cinating article, and you will have 
learned about the subject if you 
attended our 60th class reunion. 

Dean's Day was attended by the 
following, who are our honorees 
this time: Ronald Graham, V. 

Peter Mastrorocco, Marvin Maus- 


ner and Barnett Zumoff. It would 
be good to hear from these hon¬ 
orees so that they can be "written 
up" in the next column. Reunion 
news will appear next time. 
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Henry S. Coleman 

PO Box 1283 

New Canaan, CT 06840 


deanharryc@optonline.net 

Our class luncheon took place on 
May 6 at the Columbia Club. 

Nine '46ers attended: Norm 
Cohen, Chuck Fabso, Mel Hol- 
son. Bob Kollmar, Mike Pincus, 
Don Summa, Bemie Sunshine, 
Nick Stathis and me. One inter¬ 
esting statistic was that the nine 
of us have produced 20 children 
and had 31 grandchildren. No 
great-grands in this group. Every¬ 
one had a great time talking of 
their experiences, and we had a 
most successful affair. 

Several have gone back to col¬ 
lege as part of retirement: Bernie 
to Purchase and Bob to Fairleigh 
Dickinson. 

Most of the group are retired 
from business but do consulting 
work at home. Mike still handles 
estate planning. 

There was a lot of volunteer and 
pro bono work being done by the 
group. Bemie is on the board of the 
Harlem School of the Arts. Norm 
tutors ESL students, serves as a 
mentor for the TI/TIO school- 
based conflict resolution program 
and even finds time to cook for the 
homeless. Nick chairs the New 
York lawyers chapter of the Feder¬ 
alist Society. Don is involved with a 
variety of organizations in Rum- 
son, N.J. Mel, along with consult¬ 
ing, is helping produce his daugh¬ 
ter's political satire revue. The News 
in Revue. The show is playing this 
summer in Lenox, Mass., but will 
be in the Stamford area in October. 

We all wished Chuck a happy 
80th in June — no one else spoke 
of 80ths, but we figure there were 
a few present. 

We were saddened to leam of 
the January death of Harry Gar- 
bett. He was a great pitcher for the 
Lions, and Nick remembered 
when he signed with the Yankees 
but only played for one of the farm 
clubs. Harry quit after a while 
because he couldn't stand sitting 
in the dugout three days in a row 
waiting for his rotation to come 
up. Harry was a fine dentist and 
lived in Elmira, N.Y., at the time of 
this death. Your Class Scribe is 
lousy at taking notes so he has 
probably left a great deal out. [Edi¬ 
tor's note: See May CCT Obituaries.] 

Howard Clifford called Bernie 
from Despair, Wyo. Despair was 
all he could think of for missing 
the luncheon. He is training poo¬ 


dles for a midgets' rodeo and is 
just too busy to leave the area. 

He hopes to make the 60th — so 
say we all. 

A note from Warren Glaser 
follows: "Irv Ackerman and I 
met in Hanoi on February 28. Irv 
and his wife, Mona, were visiting 
with their daughter, Laurie, son- 
in-law, Jama, and grandchildren, 
Mariam and Sofia. Jama works 
for UNICEF. My wife, June, and I 
were on a tour of Thailand, Viet¬ 
nam and Cambodia. We had a 
great visit and planned to meet 
again in May if not sooner for the 
55th P&S reunion." 

Steve Seadler writes, "For the 
best account of how Pope John 
Paul II brought down the Soviet 
Union, see 'The Decline and Fall 
of Soviet Empire' in my Principia 
Ideologica, pp. 461-473. You can 
see the Amazon.com presentation 
via direct link from softpower.us. 
Click on author's name for the 
complete Softpower Trilogy, now 
completed. From Terror War and 
Peace / With De-sanctification of 
Jihad, you will see how to fight 
terrorism rather than terror." 

I had a wonderful letter from 
Paul Marks '49 P&S containing 
the following: "I stepped down as 
president of Memorial Sloan Ket¬ 
tering in December 1999. For the 
past five years, I have enjoyed 
being back in the laboratory full¬ 
time. In the mid-'70s, in collabora¬ 
tion with University Professor of 
chemistry Ron Breslow and Dick 
Rifkin, a P&S colleague, I began 
studies that have led to the devel¬ 
opment of an anti-cancer agent 
with a unique mode of action that 
is in Phase II of clinical trials. 
Merck acquired the rights and is 
pursuing its development with 
encouraging results. 

"My wife, Joan, retired in 1998 
as director of the graduate pro¬ 
gram on genetic counseling at 
Sarah Lawrence. This has given 
us more opportunity to spend 
time with our three children and 
six grandchildren. My oldest son, 
Andrew, is physiology and bio¬ 
physics professor and department 
chair at P&S. My daughter and 
younger son are partners in art 
galleries in Chelsea. 

"Thank you for continuing to 
keep us abreast of our classmates. 

I remain grateful to Columbia for 
the opportunities I have had." 



George W. Cooper 
170 Eden Rd. 

Stamford, CT 06907-1007 


cct@columbia.edu 


Despite the plea in the latest 
issue of this journal — which 
should have arrived at class¬ 
mates' homes in early May — 
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there are only a few new items. 
The first two did not directly 
emanate from class members. 
First, the American Academy of 
Arts & Letters announced its 
annual literature awards, sched¬ 
uled to be presented on May 18. 
Inter alia, the "Arthur Rense 
Poetry Prize" was awarded to 
Dan Hoffman, characterized, 
quite accurately, in the awards 
bulletin as "an exceptional poet." 

The other item of interest to 
class members consists of a letter 
from Albon Man '40, which had 
enclosed an autobiographical 
story by the late Reg Thayer. 
Titled The Celebration, the piece 
recalls 8-14-45, the day WWII 
ended. It appeared in a collection 
edited by Paul Auster '69 ,1 
Thought My Father Was God. Also 
enclosed was a manuscript of 
about 30 typed and handwritten 
pages that Reg started in 2003 
concerning that war and his 
experiences in it. Anyone inter¬ 
ested in its publication, alone or 
as part of a collection, is welcome 
to contact me for further details. 

Whether responding to the plea 
for news or by sheer coincidence, 
Ed Gold reports that he received 
an award for "25 years of commit¬ 
ment to the College" and member¬ 
ship in the 1754 Society at a May 12 
luncheon at the Columbia Club. 
Shortly thereafter. Beard Books of 
Washington D.C. published a book. 
Fashion, Retailing & A Bygone Era: 
Inside Women's Wear Daily, of which 
Ed was one of the authors. Ed had 
been with Fairchild Publications 
for 40 years and manager of its 
book division for 25 of those years. 
Now retired, he lives in Greenwich 
Village and writes for The Villager, 
covering, inter alia, the Clintons 
and the Manhattan borough presi¬ 
dent race. Quite evidently, age has¬ 
n't slowed him down. 


Durham Caldwell 

15 Ashland Ave. 
Springfield, MA 
01119-2701 
durham-c@att.net 

Robert DeMaria, one of '48's lit¬ 
erary lions, is interested in shar¬ 
ing thoughts with classmates on 
"the plight of American litera¬ 
ture." He recalls, "When I was an 
undergraduate, the literary scene 
was very active and our informal 
gatherings, some at my apart¬ 
ment on 113th Street and Broad¬ 
way, were exciting." 

Bob describes himself on his 
Authors Guild website as "an 
undergraduate in the Beat Gener¬ 
ation" who "eventually" earned a 
Columbia Ph.D. in modern British 
literature. He was an editor at 
Macmillan, taught writing at sev- 
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eral universities and was associate 
dean of the New School for Social 
Research. With Ellen Hope Meyer, 
he published The Mediterranean 
Review, "an international review 
of literature and art that went 
broke in the '70s." He authored 15 
published novels, which garnered 
positive reviews from publica¬ 
tions such as The New York Times, 
Saturday Review and Newsday, 
during a writing career that 
spanned more than 40 years. 

Bob started the Vineyard Press 
(www.thevineyardpress.com) in 
Port Jefferson, N.Y., "which has 
lost money for seven years." He's 
published short fiction and poetry 
in magazines and was working on 
an article, "Adventures in the 
POD Game," POD being the 
abbreviation for "print on 
demand," a new publishing gim¬ 
mick that Bob calls "a Catch-22 sit¬ 
uation that makes success almost 
impossible." Bob is working on a 
memoir, My Secret Childhood. He 
divides his time between Port Jef¬ 
ferson and Deia on the island of 
Mallorca, which he visits for three 
months a year beginning in May. 

Vineyard Press has about 40 
titles, including reprints of many 
of Bob's novels. "Having your 
own press is one way to beat the 
system," says Bob, though he 
adds, "There doesn't seem to be 
much hope for the small presses. I 
would like to hear from anyone 
else who is interested in the prob¬ 
lem." You can e-mail Bob at 
debobaria@aol.com (Long Island 
or Mallorca) or call 631-928-3460 
after Bob returns. His Mallorca 
mailing address is Vina Vieja, 3; 
07179 Deia, Mallorca, Spain. 

We were saddened to learn that 
Paul Flinn lost Mary Ellen, his 
wife of 55 years, last fall. Many of 
us remember her as Mary Ellen 
Hoffman '48 Barnard; she was 
active with WKCR, as was Paul. 

Paul retired in 1995 from a 
long career as staff scientist at 
Intel Corp. in Santa Clara, Calif., 
but remains "semi-active" at 
Stanford working on a joint 
research project on electromigra¬ 
tion, which he tells us is a major 
reliability concern for integrated 
circuits. He is working on a book 
about VLSI connections. For the 
uninitiated, such as your corre¬ 
spondent, Paul explains VLSI as 
engineers' jargon for "very large 
scale integrated circuits, more 
commonly called chips." 

Previous stops for Paul, after 
earning his Sc.D. at MIT in '52, 
included teaching posts at Stan¬ 
ford, Wayne and Carnegie Mellon; 
visiting professorships at the Uni¬ 
versity of Nancy in France, the 
Universidade Federal du Rio 
Grande du Sol in Brazil, and the 
Argonne National Laboratories; 


and a decade on staff at Westing- 
house Research Laboratories. 

Eric Schellin of McLean, Va., 
has answered his question, posed 
in our March issue: "Did Professor 
Casey write books?" Or, rather, he 
found the answer in a 1987 book. 
The Real Real World of William C. 
Casey, by two of Casey's former 
students, Charles J. Hanser '34 and 
David A. Boehm '34: "no pub¬ 
lished books, no articles in profes¬ 
sional journals ..." Eric expresses 
some disappointment in the book, 
which he says "chronicles Casey's 
'formula,' which is noteworthy, 
but makes the book appear to be 
too much of a textbook. Casey was 
correct in not writing a book, as his 
passion was to string together a 
series of somewhat unrelated but 
sensible anecdotes ... Important in 
the telling was Casey the actor. No 
book can adequately deliver the 
whole of Casey." 

Eric points out that there must 
be thousands of former students 
with Casey-inspired anecdotes. 

He writes, "I like the one where 
Casey called attention to relative 
feminine beauty. Regarding 
China, he described the practice 
of women binding their feet, as it 
was believed that tiny feet were 
things of beauty. Casey compared 
that with women's shoes with 
high heels, whereby they were 
always walking downhill but 
never reaching the bottom. Today, 
Casey would have a field day 
with breast augmentation." 

Eric concludes: "Can we ask 
the students of Caseyology to 
share their Casey anecdotes?" OK, 
we're asking. 

The Class of '48 was represent¬ 
ed at Dean's Day, unbeknownst to 
each other, by North Jersey neigh¬ 
bors Paul Gerst of Tenafly and 
Herb Goldman of Englewood. 

Herb, who sent two sons to 
Columbia — Glenn '74 and Eliot 
'79 — brought his 14-year-old 
grandson with the thought that 
maybe a member of the third gen¬ 
eration would aspire to be a 
Columbia man. Herb's take on 
Dean's Day: The lectures were 
good; the program is getting 
much better. 

Herb earned an engineering 
degree at NYU and owns an elec¬ 
trical supply firm. A classmate 
who's given him a lot of business 
is Bob Clayton, who, with his 
wife, remodeled a bam in the Port 
Jervis, N.Y., area into a residence 
during a 30-year period. "Every 
time I needed something electri¬ 
cal," says Bob, "I went to Herb." 

Paul Gerst attended two 
Dean's Day sessions on global 
warming and heard credible pre¬ 
dictions from professors from two 
departments that the world is 
warming, the Arctic ice cap is 



Irving Kushner '50 and his wife, Enid, held a triple celebration on 
March 26 in Cleveland to commemorate three events that 
occurred in close succession: their 50th wedding anniversary, 
Enid's birthday and Enid's bat mitzvah. 


melting and rising oceans threat¬ 
en coastlines. He also attended a 
lecture on nanotechnology and 
"didn't understand a bit of it." 

Paul earned his M.D. at P&S 
and trained in general and tho¬ 
racic surgery at Columbia-Presby- 
terian. He retired after 39 years as 
director of the department of 
surgery at Bronx-Lebanon Hospi¬ 
tal Center. Well, he's mostly 
retired. He still goes in for rounds 
and conferences but no longer 
manages the department, some¬ 
thing he calls "a blessing" in this 
day and age. Paul has a Columbia 
son, Steven '81, '86 P&S, '87 PH. 

Paul sends greetings to Ted 
Melnechuk, my predecessor as 
class correspondent. They attend¬ 
ed Brooklyn Tech H.S. and 
Columbia together. "I always 
admired Ted's writing," says Paul. 

We were sorry to learn of the 
death of George E. Raymond. Our 
sympathy to his wife, Kathleen. 
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John Weaver 
2639 E. 11th St. 
Brooklyn, NY 11235 


wudchpr@verizon.net 


First order of business, attendees 
at Dean's Day: Charles Bauer; 
Fred Berman; Richard Kandel; 
Albert Koska and his wife, 
Catherine; Joe Levie and his wife, 
Hallie; Marvin Lipman and his 
wife, Naomi; William Lubic and 
his wife, Ruth; Richard Schnaidt; 
George Spitz; and me. I have 
long neglected to attend Dean's 
Day; it has been my loss, but I'll 
make up for it by attending as 
many as time will allow from here 
on. The fellowship and rekindling 
of our sense of academic pursuit 
only serve to underline the pro¬ 


found and lasting meaning of our 
time on campus. 

As with all our alumni events, 
the nucleus of attendees remain 
faithful. I can only plead to all 
who may find themselves making 
other choices for their time, when 
these occasions present them¬ 
selves, to think again. 

Segue: Fred Berman puts all on 
notice that he is campaigning for 
a big turnout at our next gather¬ 
ing, Homecoming, on Saturday, 
October 15. Between now and 
then, Fred and his wife, Barbara, 
will travel to Australia, where 
Barbara will speak at a Melbourne 
conference of 800 business and 
government leaders. In October, 
Fred will speak at a student din¬ 
ner on the topic "what goes on 
behind the scenes in criminal tri¬ 
als." Inasmuch as we are inundat¬ 
ed with TV versions of this 
process, as well as the sensational 
media coverage of current "front 
page" and celebrity courtroom 
events, this promises to be a 
much-needed perspective. 

Paul Tanner's new volume of 
Math Methods Menu will be avail¬ 
able this month. Encompassing 
considerable history of the study 
of mathematics as well as bio¬ 
graphical material on famous 
mathematicians, it should spark 
interest in those of you whose 
curiosity leans toward this sub¬ 
ject. Information is available from 
Paul: petl3@columbia.edu. 

Charlie Peters, whose insights 
have enlivened lunch at the last 
two reunions, reports a July pub¬ 
lication date for Five Days in 
Philadelphia. This volume deals 
with Wendell Wilkie's nomina¬ 
tion and its impact on FDR's abil¬ 
ity to mount a successful rescue 
of Great Britain as well as his 
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masterful preparation for our 
country's entry into the conflict. 

From Stan Edelman M.D., "Ed 
Housepian and I were on our class 
committee when we presented a 
gift to P&S. The P&S class of 1953 
awarded the Dr. Harold Brown 
Fellowship for Global Study to the 
medical school at a formal dinner 
dance at Chelsea Piers in May 
2003.To date, we have approxi¬ 
mately $400,000 in this fellowship 
program. We will shortly award 
fellowship grants to selected med¬ 
ical students, who will travel to 
Third World country medical cen¬ 
ters, chosen by a committee, to 
further their medical education. 
Upon return, they will present 
their experiences to medical stu¬ 
dents and will be encouraged to 
publish a paper on this subject. 

"Apparently, getting a new pro¬ 
gram started is the hardest part of 
the project. We are trying to get 
the Columbia medical center to 
assist. Some P&S deans have been 
most encouraging. Once we get 
this fellowship program up and 
running, it will become a bench¬ 
mark for other medical schools." 

Here is wishing you a summer 
of fun, whatever your choice of 
same would be. I remain eager to 
hear from you with material for 
our next column. As I mentioned, 
the nuclear group of participants 
in alumni events can only be 
strengthened by adding to our 
numbers. If you are too far away 
or constrained from joining us by 
other priorities, you can be just as 
much a "part of the main" by 
sharing your thoughts and com¬ 
ments with this column. With 
apologies to the hovering spirit of 
John Donne: No man need be an 
island. 



Mario Palmieri 

33 Lakeview Ave. W. 
Cortlandt Manor, NY 
10567 


mapal@bestweb.net 


This column will appear a month 
after our 55-year reunion, but 
CCT's publication schedule makes 
it impossible to give you reunion 
coverage here. A full report of 
reunion activities, and who was 
there, will be published in the Sep¬ 
tember issue. 

Irving Kushner has joined the 
ranks of Golden Wedding 
Anniversary celebrants. But Irv 
and his wife, Enid, had a couple 
of other notable events to cele¬ 
brate, as well. (See photo, page 35.) 

Bemie Prudhomme and his 
wife, Jackie, favor river boat cruis¬ 
es for their recreation and they 
have made several. The most 
recent was in March, along the 
Danube from Germany to Hun- 



Cobimbia TEP members and their wives held an informal reunion 
in Boynton Beach, Fla., in March. Attendees included (back, left 
to right) Stanley Rubenfeld '52, Stanley Schachter '51, Art Leb 
'52 and Sholom Shafner '52; (front) Madeline Rubenfeld, Lois 
Leb, Janet Shafner and Helen Brown (wife of Richard Brown '51J. 
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gary. River cruising, Bernie says, is 
a relaxing and scenic way to travel. 

Sadly, we report the death of 
Jack L. Tooley of Evans Mills, 
N.Y., on February 10. [Editor's 
note: Please see Obituaries.] 



George Koplinka 

75 Chelsea Rd. 

White Plains, NY 10603 


desiah@aol.com 


Thanks for the e-mails. Here is one 
from A1 Outcalt, who lives at 83 
Lake Dr. East, Wayne, NJ 07470. 

He turned 77 in April and won¬ 
ders how he got so old so fast. 
Funny, because none of the others 
members of our class are experi¬ 
encing that problem. Give A1 a call 
at 973-696-8137 and tell him how 
we are all 39 and holding! 

A1 works seven days a week in 
his own business (marketing, 
advertising, sales promotion and 
public relations) and is always 
looking for new clients. His wife, 
Julie, tolerates his peculiarities, as 
does his dog, Toro III. They have 
a daughter, three granddaughters 
and two great-grandsons. A1 
would love to hear from class¬ 
mates, especially from those who 
wrote for Spectator and Jester or 
did broadcasting for WKCR. 
E-mail outcalt@optonline.net. 

Earlier this spring, we had a 
conversation with Armin Behr. 
Following graduation, he spent 
two years in the Army, serving 
with an ordinance unit, mostly in 
Bavaria. He acquired a master's 
from Cornell in industrial labor 
relations and was a management 
analyst for the Atomic Energy 
Commission, now the Depart¬ 
ment of Energy. Armin was mar¬ 
ried at 47 to Jean Fourcroy, an 
M.D. who had four children. Jean, 
a urologist, had a long career in 


consulting with the FDA and with 
pharmaceutical companies. Now 
retired, Armin lives in Bethesda, 
Md., but has 250 acres in Bedford 
County, Pa. (an old dairy farm 
with considerable woodland). He 
has become interested in forestry, 
organized the Woodland Owners 
of Southern Allegheny and keeps 
in touch with Penn State, which 
sponsors integrated pest manage¬ 
ment programs encouraging mod¬ 
est use of chemicals and pesti¬ 
cides in agriculture. 

Dean's Day, held on April 9, 
was another exceptional alumni 
program on the Morningside 
campus. Enjoying outstanding 
lectures and fellowship at the lun¬ 
cheon were Lowell Ackiron, 
David Berman, Ted Bihuniak, 
Willard Block, Robert Flynn, 
Edward Hardy, Archie MacGre¬ 
gor, Warren Nadel, Nis Petersen, 
Frank Raimondo, Robert Snyder, 
Elliot Wales and me. Classmates 
outside of the New York City area 
should keep in touch with the 
Alumni Office to learn about 
additional Dean's Day events 
throughout the country (called 
"College Day" in other cities). 

The Class of 1951 steering com¬ 
mittee for the 55th reunion in 2006 
will be working with the College 
Alumni Office in planning our 
Reunion Weekend. Within the 
next few months, information will 
become available about events, 
housing, programs, costs and reg¬ 
istration procedures. Contact 
Christina Liu, assistant director. 
Alumni Affairs, at 212-870-2768 or 
cl2161@columbia.edu for prelimi¬ 
nary information and dates. 

Stan Schachter, our roving 
reporter in Florida and elsewhere, 
celebrated his 75th birthday in 
April in Boca Raton with 10 Tau 
Epsilon Phi fraternity buddies and 
their wives (see photo). He reports 
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that Frank Lewis practices law 
full-time in Phoenix. Frank's wife, 
Sarah, retired from Arizona's 
Supreme Court. Richard Brown 
and his wife, Helen, enjoy retire¬ 
ment in Aventure, Fla. Dick's 
father was in the Class of 1919. 

The Browns' sons are Columbia 
grads: Stephen '82 is a doctor in 
Florida and Larry '79 is a business¬ 
man in Philadelphia. Daughter 
Sheryl, a Wellesley graduate, is in 
business in Connecticut. Myron 
Winick and his wife, Elaine, are 
contemplating moving permanent¬ 
ly to their home in Aruba. They 
have two sons who graduated 
from the College — Jonathan '88, 
'92 P&S, a doctor on Long Island, 
and Stephen '90, a Ph.D. in 
Philadelphia. George Prozan and 
his wife, Sylvia, are retired and live 
in the San Francisco area, where 
there four children are. Their son, 
Michael '82, is an attorney. Recent¬ 
ly, class president Bob Snyder and 
his wife, Elaine, joined George and 
Sylvia to attend a performance of 
the play Red, White and Black Listed, 
written by the son of Dalton Trum- 
bo, one of the Hollywood Ten sent 
to prison in the late '40s for defy¬ 
ing the House Un-American 
Affairs Committee. Afterward, the 
group met with Brian Dennehy '60 
for a discussion. 

Noteworthy statistics: As of 
March 31, our class had con¬ 
tributed $39,470 to the Columbia 
College Fund. This figure repre¬ 
sents a little more than 30 percent 
participation. The number of 
alumni in our class is 501. Of 
these, 367 are living. 

If you read this column but 
have never responded to requests 
for information about you and / 
or your family, this summer 
would be a good time to send an 
e-mail. Updates always are appre¬ 
ciated. Vacation safely! 


Arthur Ingerman 

43 Henry St. 

Brooklyn, NY 11201-1702 
rosaling@aol.com 

Dean's Day has come and gone, 
and here we are chugging along 
into summer. It failed to rain on 
Dean's Day, a most unusual occur¬ 
rence, and this may have helped 
to support another record turnout. 
Class of '52 attendees, however, 
were in short supply, but an active 
and outspoken core group, includ¬ 
ing Alden Mesrop and his wife, 
Alida; Jack Rosenbluth and his 
wife, Roz; and Martin Finkel 
joined yours truly and my wife, 
Rosalie, in making our presence 
felt. Jack runs a research lab at 
NYU Medical centered around 
myelin, multiple sclerosis and 
other neurogenerative diseases. 
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Ellen and Peter Notaro cele¬ 
brated their 40th wedding 
anniversary amidst well-wishers 
and announced that they are trad¬ 
ing their beautiful digs in Manhas- 
set for a new "sun and fun" home 
in Boynton Beach, Fla. They will 
retain their long-cherished sum¬ 
mer house on Fire Island. Sid 
Prager and his wife, Maxine, 
already confirmed Floridians dur¬ 
ing the past few winters, gave up 
the old homestead in Queens and 
joined an active retirement com¬ 
munity in New Jersey. 

Herb Steinberg and his wife, 
Mary, are moving in the other 
direction, having made plans to 
end their 10-year sojourn in Lon¬ 
don and live two hours north of 
New York City. (There goes my 
personal European correspondent. 
Any applicants for the job?) 

Lou Lemer, a buddy from 
Erasmus Hall H.S. in Brooklyn, is 
moving from Naples, Fla., back to 
Massachusetts. Art Leb and his 
wife, Lois, have planned an excit¬ 
ing 30-day cruise from London to 
Scandinavia with stops at St. 
Petersburg, the Baltic states, 
Copenhagen and so forth. Janet 
and Sholom Shafner's eldest 
grandchild (they have 10) is 
enrolled at Janet's alma mater, 
Barnard. Lloyd Singer, busy as 
always, recently started a "turn¬ 
around" business for small com¬ 
panies. His daughters, Karen (49) 
and Jill (47) have five great kids 
between them. His youngest, 
Jenna (14), is a straight A student. 

John Benfield, a thoracic sur¬ 
geon and a professor of surgery 
emeritus at the David Geffen 
School of Medicine at UCLA- 
Davis, is president of the Thoracic 
Surgery Foundation for Research 
and Education. He will be an hon¬ 
ored guest of the Japan Surgical 
Society in August, speaking in 
Tokyo to promising young Japan¬ 
ese gastroenterologists. 

We're starting to see some 
activity and excitement among 
the '52 stalwarts. We always knew 
you were out there. Let us hear 
about your coming and goings 
and escapades. Our phone and 
e-mail lines remain wide open. 



Lew Robins 
1221 Stratfield Rd. 
Fairfield, CT 06825 


lewrobins@aol.com 


Michael I. Sovem: At its annual 
Gershom Mendes Seixas dinner 
On June 1, the Columbia / 
Barnard Hillel honored Mike for 
helping Columbia secure the gifts 
from the Kraft family that ulti¬ 
mately funded the [Robert '63] 
Kraft Family Center for Jewish 
Student Life. 


Since retiring in 1993 as Colum¬ 
bia's president, Mike has been 
more active than ever. He's been 
teaching at the Law School, chaired 
the New York State-New York City 
Commission on Integrity in Gov¬ 
ernment as well as the New York 
City Charter Commission and is 
chairman of the board of Sotheby's 
Holdings. To add to his extraordi¬ 
nary list of activities, Mike is a 
member of the WNET/13 board, 
the Asian Cultural Council, and the 
Atlantic Philanthropies. 

Congratulations, Mike, on 
your latest award. Keep up the 
good work! 


Howard Falberg 

13710 Paseo Bonita 
Poway, CA 92064 
westmontgr@aol.com 

There is an ebb and flow of the 
seasons throughout each year, 
and Columbia cycles fall into the 
same category. There is the 
excitement involving the first- 
years entering a new world and 
later at Commencement (aptly 
named), which involves an end¬ 
ing as well as a beginning of a 
new phase in one's life. 

Some of our classmates are 


experiencing some of the same 
kinds of events. Joel Demby and 
his wife have announced the birth 
of their third granddaughter, while 
Jack Bloom reports the birth of a 
granddaughter. Saul Turteltaub 
reports that two of his grandchil¬ 
dren, Max and Ross, are funnier 
than he is (if that's possible). 

Dick Kameros and his wife, 
Jan, golf together. They recently 
returned from a month in Palm 
Desert, Calif. Dick still plays 
trombone in a jazz band in New 
Jersey. It's good to know that a 
number of our classmates still are 
involved in their professions full¬ 
time. Larry Sehres has been in 
Boca Raton, Fla., for 20 years 
enjoying the fruits of the Sunshine 
State as an architect. 

David Bardin and his wife, 
Livia, live in our nation's capital 
and among other interests enjoy 
D.C.'s newest professional base¬ 
ball team, the Washington Nation¬ 
als. David and Livia enjoy opera 
together (a taste she acquired early 
in her San Francisco upbringing 
but he came by via Jack Beeson's 
Music Humanities class). 

As I write this, I can also look 
outside my window and see my 
five Goldens cavorting around the 
property and the pool. If you 




Dong-Joon Lee (right), governor of Rotary International District 
7230, presented class correspondent George B. Koplinka '51, 
past president of the Rotary Club of white Plains, with the Cen¬ 
tennial Rotarian Award. On its 100th anniversary. Rotary cele¬ 
brated its history of "Service Above Self" by naming Koplinka its 
Centennial Rotarian (the next will named in 2105) at its annual 
conference on April 29. Koplinka was cited for 39 years of mem¬ 
bership and for his fund-raising efforts on behalf of local hospi¬ 
tals, children's rehabilitation centers and the white Plains ymca. 
Mayor Joseph Delfino proclaimed April 29 "George Koplinka Day" 
in White Plains. 
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would like to visit and "cavort" as 
well, please let me know. In the 
meantime, please be well... cher¬ 
ish the moment and the memories 
and let me hear from you. 
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Gerald Sherwin 

181 E. 73rd St., Apt. 6A 
New York, NY 10021 


gs481@juno.com 


"The Gates" are gone. One of the 
more highly publicized projects to 
hit Central Park and New York 
City completed its run in Febru¬ 
ary. Famed artists Christo and 
Jeanne-Claude used the park as a 
canvas for their latest art project, 
which drew thousands of New 
Yorkers and tourists to observe 
canvases wafting in the breeze 
from 59th to 110th Street. Free bus 
trips were sponsored by the 
Columbia University Arts Initia¬ 
tive. It was a profitable undertak¬ 
ing for the city, as well. 

On Morningside Heights, 
applications to the College and 
SEAS reached an all-time high 
once again. The admit rate for the 
College was a little more than 10 
percent (and it keeps going 
down). The SAT averages 
increased by 10 points for the Col¬ 
lege and 16 points for Engineering 
(aka School of Mines). More to 
come about the Class of 2009 in 
another issue. 

As mentioned many times in 
Class Notes, the neighborhood's 
restaurants are becoming more 
and more eclectic. Cafe Taci on 
110th and Broadway has moved 
downtown and has been replaced 
by Kasbah Rouge, a restaurant 
and hookah bar. The bar offers 
Middle Eastern cuisine and a 
chance for patrons to smoke using 
hookahs. Too bad Jack Kerouac 
'44, Allen Ginsberg '48 and the 
rest of the Beats couldn't be 
around to enjoy the delights of 
today's Columbia. 

One of the newer student tradi¬ 
tions is the annual Senior Dinner, 
which for the past three years has 
been held under a huge tent on 
South Field. On May 2, more than 
850 seniors. Dean Austin Quigley 
and several alumni attended this 
celebratory event, which led to 
much partying into the night 
before finals began. 

In what you might call a rite of 
passage, members of the "Grand¬ 
father Class of '55" handed out 
pins to the Class of '05 on Class 
Day — shaking hands and giving 
a few hugs to a multitude of stu¬ 
dents is no small task. Your class¬ 
mates performed nobly at this 
event. The keynote speaker was 
Bob Kraft '63 — he has that foot¬ 
ball team in New England, for 
those who have forgotten. 
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Dean's Day was held April 9 on 
campus. Once again, the Class of 
1955 had a huge turnout, barely 
second only to the Class of 2007. 
(What were these undergraduates 
doing up so early on a Saturday?) 
From Long Island came Larry Bal- 
fus. Jay Joseph and Herman 
Okean; from Westchester were 
Mike Schwartz, Bob Kushner and 
Herb Finkelstein; Paul Frank ven¬ 
tured down from Connecticut; 
Brooklyn was represented by 
Alfred Gollomp and Bob Loring; 
Bob Pearlman and Aaron Preiser 
motored across the bridge from 
New Jersey; Jesse Roth and Jim 
McCloskey came through another 
bridge from Queens, as did Nick 
Moore from the Bronx; and lastly, 
using public transport, were 
Anthony Viscusi, Don Kresge and 
Julius Brown, who live in Manhat¬ 
tan. It was a wonderful day. 


practicing thoracic surgery in 
Melbourne Beach, Fla., for almost 
34 years. More recently, he has 
been on the medical staff at Flori¬ 
da State Hospital in Tallahassee, 
where he resides with his family. 
As for his tennis game ... 

There was a "big time" event 
on campus a few months ago 
involving Stanley Lubman — an 
all-day conference on Chinese law 
at the Law School, in his honor, 
sponsored by the Law School and 
supported by the Asia Founda¬ 
tion. Close to 100 guests attended 
this function, mostly younger 
scholars of Chinese Law. In addi¬ 
tion, Stanford University Press 
recently published a book that 
Stanley co-edited: Engaging the 
Law in China: State, Society and 
Possibilities for Justice. 

Another '55er has won high 
recognition in his field! Herb 


Stanley Lubman ’55 was honored with an all-day conference 
on Chinese law at the Law School. Stanley co-edited Engaging 
the Law in China: State, Society and Possibilities for Justice. 


If anyone is wondering why he 
didn't see certain classmates at 
our 50th reunion in June, previous 
engagements, travel plans and 
health problems were the major 
reasons. George Raitt, who lives 
in St. Michaels, Md., couldn't 
make it but sent us his thesis. To 
All Who Survived the 1930's, 40's, 
50's, and 60's. Classmates who 
wish to have a copy should send 
their favorite reporter an e-mail. 
Mike Vaughn, professor of 
physics at Northeastern, was 
attending a business conference in 
Korea and stopping in Japan. 
Among the many people Mike 
sent his regards to were A1 
Momjian (Philadelphia), Bemie 
Kirtman (Santa Barbara) and 
George Stark (Cleveland). Ron 
McPhee, a Cardinal Hayes alum, 
gave up his golf, at least for a 
short while, to spend almost a 
month in China. Due to being a 
bit under the weather, Henry 
Abraham could not make the trek 
from London to New York. We'll 
see him at our next reunion. 

Dan Fuchs lives in New Jersey 
and is teaching (professor emeri¬ 
tus) at CUNY Staten Island. Before 
we celebrated our 50th, a few of 
the guys had a mini-get-together 
in midtown Manhattan — Alfred 
Gollomp (married 51 years), Mort 
Rennert (practicing dentistry in 
Manhattan and living in New Jer¬ 
sey), Ron Spitz (in the financial 
arena) and one of the many attor¬ 
neys in our class, Don Laufer. 

With all the people at the 
reunion, you may have missed 
the update on John LaRosa, a 
major force in crew: John has been 


Cohen received the prestigious 
Arnold J. Capute Award for 
Notable Contributions to the Field 
of Children With Disabilities. The 
American Academy of Pediatrics 
presents this award annually. 

Three classmates recently 
passed away: Charles Krupin, 
Charles Hollander and Warren 
Schindler. Our sympathy goes out 
to their families and loved ones. 

Fellow classmates and leaders of 
the Columbia College community! 
Thank you for making our reunion 
the best 50th (if not the greatest 
reunion ever) in Columbia history. 
Find time to rest, at least for a short 
while. Planning for the 55th will be 
getting under way shortly. 

Love to all! Everywhere! 
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Alan N. Miller 

257 Central Park West, 
Apt. 9D 

New York, NY 10024 


oldocal@aol.com 


Reunion planning is proceeding 
quite well. All that remains for it 
to be upgraded to "excellent" is to 
hear from more of you, with great 
enthusiasm, for an event that 
occurs once in a lifetime — just 
think and savor the number 50. 

We had our third reunion 
meeting on May 3 at the Colum¬ 
bia Club, a sit-down lunch spon¬ 
sored by the Alumni Office. The 
first meeting was at my apart¬ 
ment and the second at Ed 
Botwinick's skybox apartment 
on the 45th floor. Usually, we pay 
for deli food, delivered by Alan 
Press, who has an office around 


the corner from the Carnegie 
Deli. This time, as you will read 
later, Alan was out of town. 

We had an excellent turnout of 
21 guys at the third meeting, as 
several of us called and e-mailed 
vigorously (and free food may 
have been an inducement). 
Attending, in addition to yours 
truly, were Bob Lauterborn, Bob 
Siroty, Buz Paaswell, Dan Link, 
Jerry Breslow, John Gamjost, 
Larry Gitten, Leonard Wolfe, 
Maurice Klein, Michael Spett, 
Nick Coch, Norton Roman, 

Peter Klein, Ralph Kaslick, 

Ralph Longsworth, Ron Kapon, 
Roy Russo, Socrates Nicholas, 
Steve Easton, Joseph Tauber and 
Mark Novick. In addition, there 
were four members of the Alum¬ 
ni Office, including Dean Derek 
Wittner '65 and Executive Direc¬ 
tor of Alumni Affairs Ken 
Catandella, and two surprise 
guests from other classes, Jerry 
Sherwin '55 and Ed Weinstein 
'57. It was a pleasure having 
Jerry discuss his 50th reunion 
plans for the group as his always 
comes one year before ours. 

Much was accomplished at the 
vocal meeting. Thursday night fes¬ 
tivities were solved by Ron Kapon, 
who will do a wine tasting at a 
restaurant where we also will have 
dinner. On Friday, we will have a 
classroom at Lemer Hall and a 
cocktail party / buffet dinner on 
SIPA's 15th floor (with its great 
views). There will be piano playing 
by Jerry Breslow and singing by 
the rest of us, so practice in the 
shower. On Saturday, there will be 
breakfast with Dean Austin 
Quigley and the rest of the reunion 
attendees, lectures and lunch at 
Casa Italiana. I have asked Profes¬ 
sor Ken Jackson to continue where 
he left off at our last reunion. After¬ 
noon activities are being devel¬ 
oped, to be followed by cocktails 
and dinner in Low Rotunda. Roy 
Russo has supported Eric Foner '63 
as a speaker and maybe President 
Lee C. Bollinger and / or Quigley 
can make a guest appearance (Ed 
Botwinick is working on Bollinger). 
Senator Charles Schumer (D-N.Y.) 
also was mentioned as a guest 
speaker for Saturday afternoon; 
Dan and Roy will work on this. A 
private class branch on Sunday 
will wrap up the weekend. 

Other ideas included a class 
Jester publication by former Jesters 
Don Morris and Peter Poole; 

Nick Coch volunteered funding. 
The class reunion book question¬ 
naire will be worked on by Larry 
Gitten, Buzz Paaswell, Steve East¬ 
on and Art Salzfass and will be 
done as in the past by our profes¬ 
sional duo Lenny Wolfe and Mike 
Spett. Area reps will be organized 
by Dan Link, Maurice Klein, Bob 


Lauterborn and myself. We also 
need to work on a class souvenir. 
Roy Russo has agreed to be in 
charge of fund raising, with goals 
and project to be determined. 
Much has been accomplished but 
much needs to be done; all sug¬ 
gestions are appreciated. 

Reunion committee members 
who could not attend the latest 
meeting included Ed Botwinick, 
Art Salzfass, Don Morris, Lew 
Hemmerdinger, Phil Liebson and 
A1 Broadwin — we missed them. 

I received a copy of a book. The 
Yellow Star, from Michael Spett. It 
was written in German in 1960 by 
a non-Jewish German and recently, 
for the first time, printed in Eng¬ 
lish. Mike came across this book in 
1960 and has been working dili¬ 
gently to get it published here 
since. He succeeded. It's a fascinat¬ 
ing and sad book with photo¬ 
graphs from Hitler's Germany. An 
interfaith, multicultural group has 
formed the "Yellow Star Project" to 
promote and facilitate the teaching 
of this tragedy in schools. The first 
meeting was hosted in February at 
Fordham by its president. Father 
Joseph M. McShane. To find out 
more about this important project, 
which has universal implications 
given the many tragedies that 
have occurred and are still occur¬ 
ring, contact Mike. 

I received an e-mail from Sal 
Sciortino, in California, asking 
me why the same names recur in 
CCT. My response was that I can¬ 
not make up stories and can only 
write about classmates I meet, 
talk with or who contact me — 
and what about Sal? This led to a 
lengthy response from Sal, with 
much info about our Ford Schol¬ 
ars, of which Buz Paaswell is one. 
Sal writes that Roy Russo, who 
lives in the Washington, D.C., 
area and was lightweight crew, is 
a communications attorney. He is 
married to Ann Obemesser and 
has four grandchildren, one more 
than I. He has worked with 
Supreme Court Justice Ruth 
Bader Ginsburg '59L on Colum¬ 
bia alumni matters in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. Sal and Roy went to 
Utica, N.Y., in 2003 for a 50th 
Proctor H.S. reunion. Sal men¬ 
tioned that Roy was our original 
1956 class historian and has been 
a past president of the CU Club 
of Washington, D.C., and the CC 
Club of the Mid-Atlantic. Roy 
responded that he recently has 
had second thoughts about the 
wisdom of the Ford Scholar pro¬ 
gram admitting 16-year-olds. 

Roy was honored on April 22 in 
Syracuse, when the Syracuse Law 
Review named him the 2005 recipi¬ 
ent of the Annual Alumni 
Acheivement Award. Roy received 
his law degree there in 1959. 
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Sal's next Ford Scholar report 
was of George Hasapis, who, like 
Roy, was a member of lightweight 
crew at Columbia. George retired 
as an Olin marketing executive 
chemical engineer. He and his wife 
have two sons: one, Peter '90, is an 
M.D. in New Canaan, Conn. They 
have four grandchildren, two from 
each son. Sal and his wife, Sandy, 
visited George and his wife, Alice, 
at their winter vacation home in 
Naples, Fla., in March. 

The rest of our Ford Scholars 
report is on Stewart P. Park Jr. 
(fencing), who retired after 40 
years of New England railroad¬ 
ing to his grandparents' farm in 
Vermont. Stewart was a v.p. of 
Maine Central RR. 

Sal went to California in 1957 
and attended USC, UCLA, Pep- 
perdine and Southwestern Uni¬ 
versity. He received a J.D. and 
practiced law for 24 years after 
15 years in engineering. Retired 
since 1998, he arbitrates in securi¬ 
ties law for NASA. 

Trying to find the well-traveled 
Alan Press, I spoke to his wife. 
Alan has made it past Libya, after 
three weeks there, and is in Iran 
for three weeks as I write. I hope 
when this column is read he will 
have returned safely with his 
usual photo collection. 

Back to reunion, Steve Easton, 
Art Salzfass and Ed Botwinick are 
working on a class website. Art, 
who is moving to Massachusetts, 
has made some helpful reunion 
suggestions as has Phil Liebson, 
our Chicago-area representative. 
We need more area representa¬ 
tives — a new addition is Larry 
Cohn in Northern California. We 
need Southern California, Massa¬ 
chusetts / New England, 
Philadelphia, the Southwest, 
Pittsburgh, the Midwest (Ohio, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Kansas and 
points west), the Northwest and 
so forth. Please speak up if you 
are interested. 

There is much going on at 
Columbia. Dean's Day was well- 
attended by our class, and I 
attended Class Day and Com¬ 
mencement. I recently attended 
an excellent lecture about the 
Supreme Court by Linda Green¬ 
house of The New York Times. In 
April, Supreme Court Justice 
Sandra Day O'Connor spoke at 
Barnard about her life; it was fas¬ 
cinating. A lunch at the Columbia 
Club honored Ken Jackson. There 
was a marvelous concert with 
discussion on campus with the 
Chinese Symphony of NYC, and 
of course, several of us went for 
Chinese food afterward — I 
could go on and on about this, 
but you would like me to stop. 
However, I must mention that 
one of the students I enthusiasti¬ 


cally recommended for admis¬ 
sion to the College after our 
interview was accepted! The 
admission rate is about 10 per¬ 
cent, tied with Yale and only 
behind Harvard, so it is tough to 
get in. Even Quigley, at Dean's 
Day, said he was not sure he 
would be accepted now if he 
applied. 

Please let me hear from you: 
212-712-2369, fax 212-875-0955 or 
oldocal@aol.com. Let me know 
about area representatives, join 
the expanding reunion committee 
and please tell me who is plan¬ 
ning to attend reunion so I can 
compile a list to send out. 

Here is wishing you, as always, 
health, happiness, a rising stock 
market, caring children and sensa¬ 
tional grandchildren. Love to all. 
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Herman Levy 

7322 Rockford Dr. 
Falls Church, VA 
22043-2931 


hdlleditor@aol.com 


A1 Anton "retired as a partner of 
Carl H. Pfortzheimer & Co. but 
will continue on in a new venture 
as a managing director of Burn¬ 
ham Securities. I plan to be in the 
New York area frequently and to 
keep up contacts with classmates." 

Don Rogich: "After working at 
a mine in Pennsylvania, my wife 
and I moved to Alexandria, Va., 
in 1962, where I worked for sev¬ 
eral firms and the government 
before retiring from the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior in 1995. We 
are empty nesters; our two chil¬ 
dren and four grandchildren live 
in Charlotte, N.C. Since my retire¬ 
ment, I have been a consultant to 
The World Resources Institute 
and other organizations in an 
effort to develop and implement 
a system of national material flow 
accounts in the United States and 
internationally. These accounts, 
which are a physical analog of 
our system of national economic 
accounts, provide a holistic view 
of all the material accounting 
extractions, use and release that 
support our industrial economy. 
They are an important comple¬ 
ment to economic data [in that] 
they provide insight into the mul¬ 
tiple relationships between the 
economy and environment. For¬ 
tunately, this work leaves time for 
trips, visits with grandchildren 
and cruises on the Chesapeake 
Bay on our trawler. Our longest 
voyage so far has been on the 
Intercoastal Waterway to Florida 
and back." 

Ed Weinstein: "We had our 
bimonthly lunch on March 15. 
Attending were Bob Klipstein, 

Paul Zola, Marty Brothers, A1 


Anton, Joe Diamond, David 
Kinne, Marty Fisher, Ted Dwyer 
and myself. We enjoyed our usual 
eclectic conversation in beautiful 
surroundings at The University 
Club, with elegant and sumptuous 
food. A1 announced that in about 
two months [May 2] he and his 
wife, Sara (nee Sara Jane Lembcke 
'58 Barnard) would be pulling up 
stakes in South Orange, N.J., and 
moving to Louisville, Ky., to join 
his daughter's family as residents 
of the Bluegrass State. He says that 
any state with an economy built on 
horses, [bourbon] and tobacco can't 
be all that bad ... A1 Kass was a 
late scratch. We hope he will 
become less busy and smell the 
roses with us at one of our lunches. 

"On February 20, Paul Zola 
conducted one of his excellent 
backstage tours of the Metropoli¬ 
tan Opera. Attending were myself 
and my wife, Sandra, along with 
Carmella and Marty Brothers and 
their daughter. Paul invited three 
members of the Class of '07 as his 
guests. Paul's knowledge of opera 
and the Met was impressive, 
exceeded only by his passion for 
and absorption with opera. We are 
sure it began with Music Hum." 

Roy Wolff: "I retired from Sid- 
ley Austin Brown & Wood last 
year but now practice on my own, 
counseling long-time trade associ¬ 
ation and other clients. I have 
been playing a little golf — at 
least that's what I call it. I spent 
the winter in West Palm Beach 
and will spend the rest of the year 
in Bethany Beach, Del., visiting 
my children in NYC several times 
a year." 


Barry Dickman 

24 Bergen St. 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 
bdesqlaw@aol.com 

George Braman is an assistant 
professor in the department of 
preventive medicine at SUNY 
Downstate, where he teaches in 
the master's of public health pro¬ 
gram. He writes poetry and 
recently was awarded the prize 
for best poem of the year in the 
Annals of Internal Medicine. His 
wife, Joan '64 Barnard, is a clinical 
psychologist who has been trans¬ 
lating classic English poetry into 
Yiddish. Their son, Leonard '02, 
graduated from Harvard Law and 
will clerk for a federal judge. 

Tony Rizzuto, after 39 years of 
teaching, has retired as professor 
of French literature at SUNY Stony 
Brook. With his new leisure time, 
he is trying to track down some of 
his College friends; if Eugene 
Maue, Roger Lawrence, Howard 
Press or Fabrizio Melano want to 
get in touch with Tony, e-mail 
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dorarizzuto@optonline.net. 

Bill Esberg also retired from 
teaching, but not from his first 
love, bridge; he and his partner 
won the Levintritt Silver Ribbon 
Pairs at the recent American Con¬ 
tract Bridge League's Spring 
Nationals, held in Pittsburgh. 

Bob Levine's book. Aging With 
Attitude, has been named an 
"Outstanding Academic Title of 
2004" by the American Library 
Association Journal. 

Asher Rubin has finally con¬ 
fessed that when we were fresh¬ 
men, he led a panty raid on 
Barnard. As 100 or so classmates 
stormed the dorms in search of 
underwear, Asher came away 
with his trophy, only to be con¬ 
fronted by a burly cop who 
snarled, "And what do you think 
you're doing?" To which Asher 
replied, "Sir, I'm just hying to get 
an education." 

The class lunch is held on the 
second Wednesday of every month 
in the Grill Room of the Prince¬ 
ton/Columbia Club, 15 W. 43rd St. 
($31 per person). E-mail Art Radin 
if you plan to attend, up to the day 
before: aradin@radinglass.com. 



Bennett Miller 

7805 Fox Gate Ct. 
Bethesda, MD 20817 


millerJbennett@yahoo.com 


Sorry that this column is a short 
one. A confluence of factors — no 
notes from YOU (please take a 
moment and send me something 
for the next issue) and my inatten- 


Submit Your 
Photo! 

CCT is happy to run high- 
quality photos of alumni 
gatherings, weddings and 
other important occasions. 
Wedding photos should 
include a minimum of two 
Columbia graduates; the 
more alumni, the better. 
Photos may be print or digi¬ 
tal (minimum 300 dpi jpg). 
Please include the name of 
the event, date, location, 
full names and class years 
of everyone pictured, and 
photographer credit. 

Send photo and caption infor¬ 
mation to Class Notes Editor, 
Columbia College Today, 
475 Riverside Dr., ste 917, 
New York, NY 10115-0998 
or cct@columbia.edu. 
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tion to the demands of the maga¬ 
zine's publishing schedule — put 
me in a bind. I will try to make up 
for it in the fall. Anyway ... 

Jay Neugeboren reminded me 
that the story he read at our 
reunion, Have You Visited Israel?, is 
included in his new book. News 
from the New American Diaspora and 
Other Tales of Exile, which came 
out in May. It is his third collection 
of short stories and focuses on 
Jews in various stages of exile and 
expatriation — strangers in 
strange lands far from home. I 
found it a fine read and recom¬ 
mend it to those who have not 
explored Jay's short stories. 

Steve Trachtenberg, president 
of The George Washington Uni¬ 
versity, has been selected chair¬ 
man of the executive committee of 
the Southeastern Universities 
Research Association, a consor¬ 
tium of more than 60 universities 
that was established in the 1980s 
to advance scientific research and 
to strengthen the scientific and 
technical capabilities of the coun¬ 
try. Its jewel is the Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son National Accelerator Facility, 
sponsored by the Department of 
Energy as part of its high- and 
medium-energy physics pro¬ 
grams. Steve was awarded an 
honorary membership in The 
Society of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick at its 77th annual banquet. 
He attributes his selection to "the 
luck of the Irish." 
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Robert A. Machleder 

330 Madison Ave., 39th FI. 
New York, NY 10017 


rmachleder@aol.com 


There are journeys to safety, jour¬ 
neys to destruction and journeys 
whose paths, inexplicably 
wrapped in mystery, achieve a 
remarkable inspirational power 
upon reaching their intended 
destination. Stephen Ollen¬ 
dorff's life story, and the story of 
his family, is a story of journeys 
to safety, journeys to destruction 
and a journey that stands as a 
testament to the human spirit 
and the transcendence of love 
and hope over evil. 

Stephen was born in Berlin in 
1938, where his father, an ophthal¬ 
mologist, and his mother lived 
with his paternal grandparents. 
On November 11,1938, the day 
after Krystallnacht, his parents 
secured temporary visas from the 
British consulate and flew to Eng¬ 
land with their infant son. There, 
they boarded a ship to the United 
States. Faced with the need to 
learn English and pass the med¬ 
ical boards, Stephen's father sent 
his wife and son to live with a 
Quaker family in Ohio until he 


could establish himself in New 
York, at which time the family 
was reunited. 

Stephen's father's family in 
Germany fell victim to the Nazis. 
His father's two brothers were 
killed: one, a resistance fighter, 
after being captured and tortured. 
His grandmother and great-aunt 
were arrested in August 1942 and 
sent to the Theresienstadt concen¬ 
tration camp. On August 31,1942, 
en route to her destruction and 
realizing her fate, his grandmoth¬ 
er wrote a farewell letter to her 
young son, a moving expression 
of love and of hope that did not 
reach Stephen's father in the mail 
until 1985, when his father is 79. 
When his father died in 1998, the 
letter was read by the rabbi offici¬ 
ating at the service. 

Stephen has produced a docu¬ 
mentary about his family. Fate 
Did Not Let Me Go, a line from the 
letter. The documentary, narrated 
by Martin Sheen and Liv Ullman, 
has aired on more than 150 PBS 
stations. There is a companion 
book published by Pelican Pub¬ 
lishing Co. and a DVD. More 
information about the documen¬ 
tary and the book are available at 
www.fatedidnotletmego.org. 

Stephen established the Ollen¬ 
dorff Center for Religious and 
Human Understanding. He was 
the creative director of a docu¬ 
mentary, which won a prize at the 
last year's Venice Film Festival, 
and of a documentary about the 
Six Day War, with commentary 
from famous Israeli leaders, 
including Prime Minister Ariel 
Sharon. Stephen is working on 
several projects, including a chil¬ 
dren's book and two movies. 
Stephen and his wife, Bjorg, have 
two sons and one granddaughter. 

Syd Goldsmith sent regards to 
the class and noted with regret 
that it was unlikely he would be 
able to attend reunion. His novel, 
previously mentioned in our 
Class Notes, is in the hands of 
the editor-in-chief of Farrar, 

Straus & Giroux, which does not 
ensure its publication but is a 
hopeful sign. 

Ivan Koota also expressed 
regret that he missed reunion 
and sent regards to the class. 

"My wife has been taking a bat 
mitzvah class for the past year at 
our new temple in Oneonta, N.Y., 
and the rabbi decided that the 
Torah portion to be read will be 
the one on June 4. We were all 
excited for her, and the children 
and grandchildren and some old 
friends came for the weekend to 
enjoy the occasion. It is a once-in- 
a-lifetime experience. As for the 
reunion, I guess I'll have to wait 
another five years." 

A similar expression of regrets 
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and regards came from Ivan 
Vamos. "My son and his com¬ 
panion of four years suggested 
that we join them hiking in Scot¬ 
land. So, the 45th reunion was 
out for me, but I can hope to do 
better for the 50th." 

On a brief sojourn in New 
York, Paul Nagano attended the 
first Thursday class lunch at the 
Columbia Club. He was heading 
back to Boston and anticipating 
his return to Bali for an extended 
period of painting and for the ret¬ 
rospective of his work to be dis¬ 
played in Jakarta. 

Two sad notes: Philip Saltz 
died on October 25,2004. Phil was 
a musician and editor and lived in 
New York. Richard Nottingham 
died on February 19, 2004. 
Richard, a starboard oarsman 
who rowed in freshman year, and 
I, a port oarsman, were regularly 
paired as the bow and two oars in 
the freshman lightweight eight. 
Richard lived in Roslyn, N.Y., and 
practiced orthopedic surgery in 
Flushing, Queens. 

The class extends its condo¬ 
lences to their families. 


Michael Hausig 

19418 Encino Summit 
San Antonio, TX 78259 
mhausig@yahoo.com 

Stuart Sloame's daughter, Joanna, 
will enter the College with of the 
Class of 2009. She is a star first 
baseman for the Sidwell Friends 
School softball team in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., and intends to try out 
for the Lions. 

Stuart is semi-retired from his 
law practice (intellectual property) 
and spends time in leadership 
positions for the American Jewish 
Congress, the Columbia Club of 
the Mid-Atlantic (which he helped 
found in 1987) and the Republican 
Jewish Coalition. He recently 
organized and chaired a program 
for the American Jewish Commit¬ 
tee's annual meeting, "Reducing 
U.S. Dependence on Imported 
Oil," which attracted more than 
300 members. Stuart's wife, Ellen 
Seeherman, is the senior trade¬ 
mark judge on the U.S. Trademark 
Trial and Appeal Board. 

Vincent Calabrese M.D. retired 
from practice and teaching as pro¬ 
fessor of neurology at Virginia 
Commonwealth University Med¬ 
ical Center and as director of the 
Parkinson's Disease Research, 
Education and Clinical Center at 
the McGuire Veterans Medical 
Center in Richmond The 
PADRECCs are six centers of 
excellence set up by the Veterans 
Administration in 2001 to offer 
state-of-the-art care in Parkinson's 
disease and encourage research in 
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movement disorders. 

Vincent and his wife, Linda, 
live in Richmond. Their children, 
Gregory Paul and Dana Lynn 
Saur, and three grandchildren 
also live there. Vincent plans to 
do some clinical trials and 
indulge his passions for painting 
and photography. 

Thomas Gochberg is at TGM, 
a specialized money management 
company that invests in apart¬ 
ment projects for pension funds, 
which he founded in 1991. Tom 
and his wife, Letty, celebrated 
their 40th wedding anniversary 
this year. Their daughter, Sarah 
'00, works for UBS. Their first 
grandchild was born in December 
2003. Tom is a regular member of 
our NYC class luncheon group, 
which meets monthly at the 
Columbia Club. 

Louis R. Tomson was elected 
to the board of overseers of the 
Albert Einstein College of Medi¬ 
cine of Yeshiva University for a 
two-year term. He chairs the 
board of the College of Nanoscale 
Science and Engineering (known 
as Albany Nanotech) of SUNY 
Albany and Albert Einstein Col¬ 
lege of Medicine and recently 
entered into a partnership to 
advance education and research 
in nanobiotechnology and 
nanomedicine. 

Louis was the founding presi¬ 
dent of the Lower Manhattan 
Development Corp. prior to 
becoming president of his consult¬ 
ing company in 2003. He entered 
public service in 1967 as deputy 
counsel to the New York State 
Office of General Services and has 
held numerous government posi¬ 
tions. In 1995, New York Governor 
George Pataki appointed him first 
deputy secretary with responsibili¬ 
ty for New York's state authorities 
including the New York Power 
Authority, Long Island Power 
Authority, Metropolitan Trans¬ 
portation Authority and Port 
Authority of New York and New 
Jersey. In the private sector, Louis 
has had a successful law career as 
a partner in the firm of Hiscock & 
Barclay and as a managing part¬ 
ner of Plunkett & Jaffe. 

Recently, he was honored by 
the Alliance for the Arts and the 
New York League of Conserva¬ 
tion Voters, which presented him 
with the "Celebrating a Greener 
New York Award." Louis was 
named Man of the Year by the 
Municipal Forum of New York 
City and received the Ellis Island 
Medal of Freedom from the 
National Ethnic Coalition of 
Organizations. 

Louis and his wife, Ingegerd, 
live in Voorheesville, N.Y. They 
have two sons and five grand¬ 
children. 
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John Freidin 

2733 Munger St. 

New Haven, VT 05472 


freidinj@aol.com 


In northern New England, April 
means mud season to many of us. 
But in my home, April means the 
start of Major League Baseball. 
And that, of course, means the 
former World Series champion 
New York Yankees. So at 1 p.m. 
on April 3, my two sons and I 
squeezed onto the couch to watch 
opening day between the Yanks 
and that upstart team from 
Boston, long-admired by New 
England Calvinists, the Red Sox. 
As the announcer pumped our 
excitement, the camera arched 
across the infield to George Stein- 
brenner's box. And who was sit¬ 
ting there with the Boss? Not 
merely Regis Philbin (I think), but 
Jerry Speyer (for sure). A great 
way to start the season! 

Robert (Bob) Koehler has been 
volunteering as a coach for the 
Columbia baseball team for the 
past five years and is entering his 
sixth and final year, as he and his 
wife, Shan, are moving south. 
"This is not my job. This is my 
love. And I wanted to give some¬ 
thing back to Columbia," Bob said. 

Bob retired from teaching 
American history at H. Frank 
Carey H.S. on Long Island nine 
years ago. His love for history 
derives from classes with Jim 
Shenton '49. Bob has three chil¬ 
dren and four grandsons. Bob 
and Shan are moving to a large 
Tennessee Valley Authority lake 
40 minutes south of Knoxville. 
They will dock their boat at their 
back door — a prerequisite for 
their move, for they have lived 
on the Great South Bay in Bright- 
waters on Long Island for 25 
years with their boat at the front 
door. Bob is an avid angler in 
Long Island Sound, Canada and 
the Florida Keys. 


attends many Columbia events. 
Spectator ran a wonderful story 
about him on April 17, 2003, 
which you can read in full at 
www.columbiaspectator.com. Go 
to "Archives" and search for 
"Bob Koehler." 

What follows are a few high¬ 
lights from the article, "62 Years 
On And Off the Lions' Mound" 
by Jason Elliott '05: "Take a look 
into the dugout during a Colum¬ 
bia baseball game this season and 
you'll see a pitcher who, in one 
season, notched 90 strikeouts 
wearing a Light Blue uniform — a 
Lion record. That same year, his 
junior season, he finished with an 
ERA a fraction over 1.00 ... Bob 
Koehler, back as an assistant 
coach with the Lions after a 31- 
year hiatus, suits up today to help 
Columbia's current hurlers with 
the mental side of the game, 
something the lefty knows well. 
After all, he does still hold numer¬ 
ous Columbia records, including 
the top two spots in season ERA 
(1.04 in 1960 and a 1.11 in 1961), 
and three of the top six spots on 
the season strikeout list, including 
the Columbia record of 90 in 1961. 

"Koehler entertains players 
with stories from his amazing life 
... from Willie Mays to Richard 
Nixon, from high school history 
to lunch-counter sit-ins ... After 
Columbia, Koehler signed with 
the Bronx Bombers and played 
two years in their AA equivalent 
in Greensboro, North Carolina. 

His days there included more 
than relief appearances and strike¬ 
outs, however. One day, he and a 
teammate returned from a long 
road trip and wanted breakfast. 
They staggered into a local Hot 
Shops diner where 20 black men 
were sitting at the lunch counter 
for the first time ... In a moment, 
Koehler and his teammate real¬ 
ized the importance of the sit-in, 
took seats next to the brave men, 
and ordered 22 cups of coffee. The 


Bob Koehler ’62 has been volunteering as a coach for the 
Columbia baseball team for the past five years and is 
entering his sixth and final year. 


Once Bob and Shan move off 
Long Island, they expect to split 
their time between homes in Ten¬ 
nessee and Sun Peaks, B.C. Bob 
took up skiing at 46 and skis the 
backcountry with the "Big Dogs" 
of the mountain. Since Shan 
retired two years ago, they have 
traveled to more than 15 coun¬ 
tries. Sounds as though Bob has 
learned how to live right! 

Bob, who can be reached at 
rlk60@columbia.edu, stays in 
touch with many baseball players 
from his Columbia days and 


waitress didn't appreciate the ges¬ 
ture, but the protesters did. And 
the next day, the Hot Shops 
restaurant chain declared their 
eateries integrated ... 

"The bulk of Koehler's ... sto¬ 
ries come from his days as a bat- 
ting-practice pitcher for the Mets 
and Yankees. During that stretch, 
he threw to some of the game's 
greats, including Willie Mays, 

Don Mattingly, Thurmon Mun¬ 
son, Reggie Jackson ... Koehler 
modestly recalls that 'batting 
practice pitchers rank in impor¬ 


tance somewhere between the 
assistant clubhouse boy and the 
usher behind home plate ... 
Accordingly, one of his most 
intriguing stories ... comes not 
from throwing batting practice, 
even during three World Series, 
but from his honorary position as 
President Nixon's game-watching 
partner. 'I worked for the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States and I 
didn't even vote for the guy,' 
recalls Koehler." 

Barry Leeds was deeply sad¬ 
dened by the news of the recent 
deaths of several classmates but is 
gratified by the compassion and 
depth with which Class Notes 
have covered both sad and happy 
news. So he decided to send us a 
little of both about himself. Please, 
classmates, follow his example. 

Barry earned an M.A. (1963, 
Columbia) and Ph.D. (1967, Ohio 
University) in English. He began 
teaching, first at CCNY, then Uni¬ 
versity of Texas at El Paso, then 
Ohio University. Since January 
1968, Barry has taught at Central 
Connecticut State University (the 
principal campus of the Con¬ 
necticut state university system). 
He is a CSU distinguished pro¬ 
fessor, a distinction he doubtless¬ 
ly earned in part by his scholarly 
research. Barry has written hun¬ 
dreds of articles and three books: 
one on Ken Kesey, whom he 
knew, and two on Norman Mail¬ 
er, with whom he has a close 
friendship. Barry is v.p. of the 
Norman Mailer Society. 

Barry married Robin in 1968, 
and they had two daughters. In 
1996, their younger daughter, 
Leslie, died. She was an accom¬ 
plished poet, fiction writer and 
fine artist. Barry writes, "Her 
death almost killed me. I don't 
know why I had to lose her, but 
as one of her favorite poets, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, wrote: 'I only 
know that summer sang in me a 
little while/ That in me sings no 
more.' Subsequent (or more likely 
consequent) to Leslie's death, my 
33-year marriage ended in 
divorce. But good news follows. 

"I have made a new life with a 
wonderful woman, Beth Stein¬ 
berg. My older daughter, Brett 
Ashley Leeds, is a tenured associ¬ 
ate professor of political science at 
Rice and recently was awarded a 
prestigious Hoover fellowship at 
Stanford for 2005-06." 

Barry is in his 42nd year of uni¬ 
versity teaching. "I teach senior/ 
graduate level courses, direct M.A. 
theses, read manuscripts for uni¬ 
versity presses and am writing my 
fourth book, my literary memoirs. 
I'm still lifting weights (lighter 
ones) and have become a competi¬ 
tive target shooter. I'm happy with 
my life and send my best regards 
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to classmates. I may be reached at 
bhleeds01@snet.net." And we send 
our best to you, Barry, and our 
deep condolences for your loss. 

In mid-April, I had a wonderful 
visit from Allen Young, whom I 
had not seen since our 25th or 
30th reunion. Allen and I have 
many bonds, but perhaps the 
strongest is that each of us chose 
not to pursue the conventional 
career he had prepared for — 
Allen for journalism and I for 
teaching — and instead we decid¬ 
ed to make a living in a rural 
place, close to nature and the out¬ 
doors, the focus of our lives. Both 
of us are glad we did. 

Allen has led a fascinating and 
unusual life. He left a promising 
career as a reporter for The 'Wash¬ 
ington Post in the late '60s 
because he believed he could do 
more important work in the 
underground press. In 1970, 

Allen focused his attention on 
gay rights and turned his writing 
skills and personal commitments 
to that worthy end. His political 
involvement in gay rights as well 
as his coming out led Allen to 
join several other gay men to cre¬ 
ate a small, rural homestead in 
north central Massachusetts. 
There, he has become deeply 
involved in his community and 
built an octagonal, slate-roofed 
house that is the source of great 
pride. In Massachusetts, Allen 
has edited a local newspaper, 
directed public affairs for a hos¬ 
pital, written several books about 
the local landscape and history 
and is working on a short profile 
of a manufacturing business, cel¬ 
ebrating its centennial. 

Allen and I had a wonderful 
day together. We walked and 
talked and sat and talked and ate 
and talked. Although most of our 
conversations emerged from rec¬ 
ollections of Columbia, they tran¬ 
scended that setting and led to 
more current and substantial 
matters. Allen can be reached at 
aaayoung@aol.com. 

I received warm notes from 
John Webber '61, who lives in 
Portland, where he recently saw 
Charlie Rohrs, and David Blicker 
'61, who lives in Sacramento. They 
send their best regards to the class. 


Paul Neshamkin 

1015 Washington St., 
Apt. 50 

Hoboken, NJ 07030 
pauln@helpauthors.com 

The response to our monthly 
class e-newsletter has been won¬ 
derful, and I probably have more 
news than I can include this 
month, but I'm going to try to 
squeeze it all in. If you are not 
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getting the e-newsletter and want 
to read the full notes your class¬ 
mates are submitting (without 
my heavy-handed editing), send 
me your e-mail address. 

The class lunches continue to be 
well attended — please plan to join 
us at one of the next few: July 14, 
August 11 or September 8. At the 
last lunch, we firmed up plans for 
a mini-reunion around Homecom¬ 
ing Weekend. Start with lunch with 
your classmates on Friday, October 
14, and then enjoy socializing that 
evening. On Saturday morning, we 
will meet at the Homecoming tent 
at Baker Field, then watch Colum¬ 
bia beat Penn that afternoon. We'll 
probably have another gathering 
on Saturday afternoon or evening 
(TBD). For those who missed the 
last full reunion, this is a great 
opportunity to meet old friends 
and acquaintances and have fun. 
Watch this space for more news as 
we firm this up, but save the dates, 
October 14-15. 

Alexis Levitin is "edging 
toward semi-retirement as an Eng¬ 
lish professor after 38 years of 
teaching. But as a translator of Por¬ 
tuguese poetry, I am going strong. 
My most recent books are: Forbid¬ 
den Words: Selected Poetry of Eugenio 
de Andrade, Guernica and Other 
Poems by Carlos de Oliveira and 
Whence Cometh the Name Portugal. I 
am working on collections by two 
other contemporary Portuguese 
poets under an NEA Translation 
fellowship. My son, Michael (28) 
lives in Berlin. My daughter, Chris¬ 
tine (18) is applying to colleges in 
New York City." I hope that 
includes Columbia and Barnard. 

He continues, "Though my 
body is slowly breaking down, I 
managed to become a 46er 
(climber of all 46 high peaks more 
than 4,000 feet in the Adiron- 
dacks) quite some time ago. I 
downhill and cross-country ski as 
often as possible. Living in the 
Northern Tier (Plattsburgh, N.Y.) 
makes it relatively easy." 

Frank Sommer lives in Bing¬ 
hamton, N.Y., and has been run¬ 
ning an executive search firm, 
SearchStars, for 25 years. After a 
stint in the Navy, he returned to the 
Business School for his M.B.A. then 
went to work for GE, becoming 
HR director. He has three daugh¬ 
ters and one stepdaughter, all in 
different part of the country, and 
three grandchildren in Atlanta and 
Wisconsin. He remembers Geof¬ 
frey Thompson, a class lunch reg¬ 
ular, and adds, "Phil Satow and I 
overlapped for a short period in 
the Navy; we were junior officers 
on the carrier USS Wasp in Boston. 
He certainly has done great things. 
If you ever bump into him, say hi 
for me." Consider it done. 

John Ake is a partner in the 


Philadelphia law firm of Ballard 
Spahr Andrews & Ingersoll, 
where he has worked for more 
than 15 years. He primarily repre¬ 
sents mutual funds, institutional 
investment advisers and hedge 
funds. Previously, he has worked 
at the SEC, been a lobbyist in 
Washington D.C., and a corporate 
executive in Houston. He writes, 
"I edit/author a couple of legal 
books on the mutual fund indus¬ 
try along with speaking at and 
chairing industry conferences. 
Because of my Columbia experi¬ 
ence, I'm in a classical Greek liter¬ 
ature reading group with other 
College alumni, and I'm a mem¬ 
ber of the Philadelphia Shake¬ 
speare Society (the world's second 
oldest Shakespeare Society). Liv¬ 
ing in Philadelphia, the home of 
the 'Iggles,' I watched with mixed 
emotions as Bob Kraft celebrated 
the Patriots' Super Bowl victory." 

Another classmate who now 
calls the City of Brotherly Love 
home is Ira Malter. "After 40 
years in New England, I have 
decided to give the Philadelphia 
area a try. I [will work] at 
Pottstown Memorial Hospital 
and live in a new apartment com¬ 
plex in Valley Forge (equal com¬ 
mute to work and the joys and 
culture of Center City). My first 
wife, Geri, passed away after a 
19-year battle with cancer. I am 
married to a wonderful woman, 
Cynthia Rosen, who is an artist 
from Philly but who spent 20- 
plus years in Vermont during her 
first marriage, which produced 
four children (19-23 years). My 
children, Harley and Evan, 
attended Columbia ('93 and '96)." 

While we're talking about 
Philadelphia, Armin Buchter clar¬ 


ified my (lack of) memories about 
a crew race that we won against 
Penn and Yale our freshman year. 
"I just picked up my latest CCT 
and saw what you and Frank Par- 
tel had to say about racing in 
Philadelphia 45 years ago. I 
remember that there was a race 
and I remember I had the shirts, 
but I sure don't remember much 
else. Subsequently, I rowed there 
in club rowing while I was still in 
New York, and it all blends into a 
blur. So, maybe you're not the 
only one losing it. I remember 
feeling really good about winning 
that race and I think back on you 
and Partel doing an excellent job." 

Thanks, Armin, and good to 
know you may have lost as many 
gray cells as I. The amazing thing 
about most sports memories is 
that they remain so vivid; I can 
still remember every stroke of 
almost every race, and relive them 
occasionally in my dreams. 

Which brings us to our next 
note from Sherwood R. Spelke, 
who writes, "In speaking to my 
one and only roomie for four 
years. Bob Peters, we reminisced 
about my experiences playing 
baseball, including having to take 
the subway way up to Dyckman 
Street for practice and games and 
teammate Howie Kitt being 
signed by the Yankees for $75,000 
and promising Bob and me tickets 
if he made the parent club. He 
didn't, but in '61, it came down to 
either him or Rollie Sheldon. Hit¬ 
ting one on the nose in a game 
versus Fairleigh Dickinson, hear¬ 
ing the catcher say 'It's gone,' 
only to kick the dust at second 
base a la Joe D. as I saw the center 
fielder catch the ball at the fence." 

Great memories, Sherwood 


(small correction, it's the 215th 
Street stop for Baker Field), I'd 
love to hear some more from the 
rest of you. Come to a Thursday 
lunch, or send them here to share. 

I received a 21-page CV from 
David Orme-Johnson, which I 
asked him to boil down to a few 
paragraphs, and he did. "After 
getting my Ph.D. in experimental 
psychology, I have mostly been 
conducting research on transcen¬ 
dental meditation (TM), which 
drew me into a range of areas, 
including autonomic stability, 

EEG, intelligence, creativity, high¬ 
er states of consciousness, blood 
pressure, medical care utilization, 
prison rehabilitation, international 
conflict resolution and most 
recently, fMRI neuroimaging. To 
my knowledge, I have conducted 
more research on meditation than 
anyone else in the world, and I 
have traveled to about 56 coun¬ 
tries speaking about it, including 
four times at the United Nations 
(see Orme-JohnsonResearch.net). 

"In the early 1970s, several of 
us who were interested in the 
educational potential of medita¬ 
tion to reduce stress and increase 
the clarity of thinking and cre¬ 
ativity in students and faculty 
founded Maharishi International 
University (now called Maharishi 
University of Management) and 
Maharishi European Research 
University in Switzerland. My 
administrative roles included 
chairman of the psychology 
department, director of the psy¬ 
chology doctoral program and 
dean of research at MUM and 
vice chancellor of MERU. Our 
experiment in education from 
kindergarten to Ph.D. has been 
highly successful (MUM.edu), 
but sadly, other schools and uni¬ 
versities have not yet included 
TM as part of their curriculum, 
as we had hoped. 

"By far, the most important of 
my research endeavors has been 
studies demonstrating that groups 
of meditators create an influence of 
coherence in collective conscious¬ 
ness, which improves the quality of 
life in the larger society, including 
reducing crime rate and armed 
conflict, and even subduing inter¬ 
national terrorism. Despite the con¬ 
troversial nature of this research, 
we have managed to publish some 
of our studies in leading journals. 
Our main focus is trying to estab¬ 
lish large peace-creating groups of 
meditators around the world, 
which could be in schools, univer¬ 
sities, businesses, prisons, retire¬ 
ment communities or the military. 

"I live happily in Rorida with 
my wife of 42 years, Rhoda Bono- 
vitz ('62 Vassar), where I write and 
pursue my lifelong interest in art 
(SeagroveArtist.com). The light of 



Luis Lainer '65 (center) was reunited with Elliot Dorff '65 (left) 
and Howard Matz '65 on May 18 in Judge Matz's courtroom in 
Los Angeles U.S. District Court. They joined the friends and fami¬ 
ly of Zuzana Riemer Landres, wife of Shawn Landres '94, when 
she became a U.S. citizen at a private swearing-in ceremony con¬ 
ducted by Matz. Dorff was Zuzana’s professor at the University 
of Judaism and was at an event hosted by Americans for Peace 
Now — of which Lainer is president — when Matz offered to 
officiate the swearing-in ceremony. 

PHOTO: SHAWN LANDRES '94 
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our lives are children, Nate and 
Sara, and grandchildren, Cleo (8) 
and David (5)." 

I said that I would try to 
include all your notes, but because 
I don't want to edit it down. I've 
had to save Jim Johnson's for the 
next issue — something to look 
forward to. 

On a final sad note, I recently 
heard of the death of Alan R. 
Wolfson. If any of you knew Alan 
or know more of his life after 
Columbia, would you please 
share your memories with us? 
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Norman Olch 

233 Broadway 
New York, NY 10279 


nao5@columbia.edu 


Following the rave reviews of last 
year's reunion, many expressed 
regret that there are not more fre¬ 
quent occasions for classmates to 
see each other. In response, an 
informal group, which included 
Nick Rudd, David Victor, Ira 
Roxland and Dan MacLean, pro¬ 
posed a regular lunch gathering at 
the Columbia Club in Manhattan. 
The goal is to meet every second 
Thursday of each month (except 
July and August), so that anyone 
visiting New York that day, or 
seeking a break from his work 
routine, can stop by the club and 
expect to find classmates for 
lunch. I will report on the first 
lunch in the next column. 

Jim Akers took up oil painting 
four years ago and plans to pur¬ 
sue it as a career when he retires 
from Marriott general counsel's 
office in Washington, D.C. He 
already has sold a few works. Jim 
chairs the annual May gala of the 
Cultural Alliance of Greater 
Washington. His sons, Jeremy and 
Chris, appear in television com¬ 
mercials, and in August, he will 
travel to Scotland, where Chris 
has the lead role in a play at the 
Edinburgh Fringe Festival. Jim's 
daughter-in-law, Angie, is a pro¬ 
fessional beach volleyball player 
who hopes to represent the Unit¬ 
ed States in the 2008 Olympics. 

Sheldon Hochberg is a partner 
at a major Washington, D.C., law 
firm, where he spends much of his 
time on international trade mat¬ 
ters, which have included high- 
profile trade disputes over Cana¬ 
dian softwood lumber and low 
enriched uranium. Sheldon and 
his wife, Roberta, are celebrating 
their 40th anniversary. They met at 
a TEP party at Columbia in 1963. 
"We enjoy spending quality time 
with our three grandchildren and 
are blessed that they all live with¬ 
in a few miles of our home." 

Martin Berger is retiring as a 
professor of history at Youngstown 


State University in Youngstown, 
Ohio. Happy retirement. 

Don't forget to e-mail me with 
news. 
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Leonard B. Pack 

924 West End Ave. 
New York, NY 10025 


packlb@aol.com 


I had to miss Dean's Day this 
year. It's always worth attending, 
and I certainly hope to be there 
on April 1, 2006. Carrying on 
without me were Joel Berger, 
Gene Feldman, Larry Guido, 
Gideon Oberweger, Noah Rob¬ 
bins, Peter Sack, Steve Steinig 
and Serge Wind. 

Of course, a whole bunch of us 
got together for our 40th reunion 
in June. A full report will appear 
in the September issue. 

Arthur Sederbaum and Jayne 
Kurzman were married on April 
1. Arthur insists it was for real, 
notwithstanding the date. Arthur 
practices trusts and estates law at 
Patterson, Belknap, Webb & Tyler 
in New York City. Rejecting diver¬ 
sification, he reports that Jayne, 
too, is a trust and estates lawyer, 
at DLA Piper Rudnick Gray Cary 
U.S. She is a former Vassar trustee. 



Stuart Berkman 

Rua Souza Lima 384 
Apartmento 1004 
22081-010 Rio de 
Janeiro, RJ 
Brasil 


smbl02@columbia.edu 


Cambridge University Press pub¬ 
lished Calvin Johnson's book. 
Righteous Anger at the Wicked 
States: The Meaning of the Founders' 
Constitution, a history of the 
Constitution in terms of what the 
framers were trying to accom¬ 
plish. This website has chapters, 
reviews and discussions: 
www.utexas.edu/law/faculty/ 
calvinjohnson/RighteousAnger. 
"Having cast this book out to 
sea," Calvin says, "I would love 
to discuss its conclusions and 
implications; the website allows 
readers to talk back." 

Calvin wrote from Austin, 
where he is the Andrews and 
Kurth Centennial Professor of 
Law at the University of Texas 
School of Law. His e-mail address 
is cjohnson@law.utexas.edu. 

From Jenkintown, Pa., David 
Tilman writes about our continu¬ 
ing quest to chronicle the life and 
times of Sam, the V&T waiter. 
Dave writes, "As I was leafing 
through a pile of magazines prior 
to discarding them, I came upon 
CCT's November '04 issue, and I 
read [the] entry in our Class 



Class correspondent Stuart Berkman '66 and his wife, Gilda, 
traveled from their home in Rio de Janeiro to see their 
daughter, Sacha '05, graduate at Class Day on May 17. 

PHOTO: LAURA BUTCHY '04 SOA 


Notes where I referred to Sam in 
my winning answer to the Gold¬ 
en '66 Curmudgeon contest. I 
vividly remember Sam, his 
toupee and his famous quote, 
'The spaghetti is very very hot,' 
from my frequent meals at the 
original V&T on 122nd Street and 
Amsterdam Avenue. 

"I have been on Morningside 
Heights during the last four 
years because our oldest son, 
Avrum Michael, is SEAS '05. Our 
second son, Howard Jonah, is a 
resident of Evanston, Ill., where 
he finished his junior year at 
Northwestern University's 
School of Communication. He 
studies radio, television and film, 
and minors in Jewish studies. He 
recently was appointed sports 
director of WNUR-FM, where he 
will supervise a sports staff of 20 
young journalists. Our daughter, 
Alana Miriam, has returned from 
the Alexander Muss H.S. in Hod 
Hasharon, Israel, where she and 
48 other 11th graders from Akiba 
Hebrew Academy in Philadel¬ 
phia spent the first semester of 
their junior year. 

"Ellen and I soon will be mar¬ 
ried 24 years, and I am complet¬ 
ing 30 years as cantor of Beth 
Sholom Congregation of Elkins 
Park, Pa. Last December, my four 
synagogue choirs and I presented 
a concert, 'We Are Lights,' an 
evening of music by Stephen 
Schwartz, the famous Broadway 
composer. Schwartz was present; 
he narrated, sang a set of songs 
and played the piano for the 
finale. I recently conducted the 


Bux-Mont Chamber Symphony 
in a performance of the Eroica, 
Beethoven's third symphony." 
E-mail Dave at david.tilman@ 
comcast.net. 
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Albert Zonana 

425 Arundel Rd. 
Goleta, CA 93117 


azl64@columbia.edu 


Bruce Chattman writes: "After 
Columbia, I worked for almost a 
year as a full-time substitute 
teacher in Harlem — great expe¬ 
rience, many stories. In August 
1968,1 moved to Vermont. I had 
the promise of a teaching job but 
learned when I arrived that the 
position was cut due to a budget 
defeat — my first experience 
with Vermont educational bud¬ 
gets. I subsequently worked in 
construction for two years while 
I knocked on doors of many 
schools and finally landed a job 
in 1970 in Burlington as a middle 
school teacher. These two years 
were wonderful for me, as I trav¬ 
eled throughout Vermont on 
back roads (there was no inter¬ 
state) on construction jobs, usual¬ 
ly home construction. Many 
more experiences and stories ... 

"From 1970-93,1 worked in the 
Burlington School System and 
rose through the ranks to become 
assistant superintendent. In 1993, 

I was appointed superintendent 
of schools for the City of South 
Burlington and after 12 years 
there, I retired in June. Again, 
many experiences and stories. 
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"My wife, Diane, is David 
Blanchard's teaching partner at 
Champlain Valley Union H.S.; this 
is how David and I reconnected. 
David is talking about arranging a 
Columbia reunion this summer in 
New England. He tells me that 
Gerry Botha lives in central Ver¬ 
mont. We are going to try to get 
Eric Dannemann from Connecti¬ 
cut to join us. Who else is up here? 

"I would love to know what 
has transpired in the lives of any 
of you. Write to A1 Zonana when 
you have a chance." 

We heard from Carlton Carl: 
"Marty Nussbaum and I saw 
Spamalot, the Broadway musical 
based on Monty Python and the 
Holy Grail. Marty has changed 
law firms, but I'll let him give you 
his news. 

"I have a fancy new title at 
Association of Trial Lawyers of 
America, where I have been fight¬ 
ing for the legal rights of Ameri¬ 
can families for more than eight 
years. I also am the proud owner 
of most of the downtown of a lit¬ 
tle town of 1,000 people 30 miles 
southeast of Austin and seven 
miles east of San Marcos, Texas. 
Martindale has been a location 
for several movies, including Per¬ 
fect World with Clint Eastwood 
and Kevin Costner. I have about 
three acres on both sides of Main 
Street, seven buildings with about 
36,000 square feet, 16 seed silos, 
300 feet of river frontage on the 
San Marcos River and lots of 
potential. Now I have to figure 
out what to do with it, but you 
can bet it involves having fun. I 
welcome creative suggestions 
from our classmates for a town 
waiting for rebirth, seven miles 
from the Austin-San Antonio cor¬ 
ridor — which is almost totally 
developed." 

Mark Schlesinger writes from 
Boston: "I meant to write after the 
mention of Furnald Frog. Furnald 
Frog became Furnald A. Frog 
after the first week or so. Had 
more zip. I (or Furnald; damned 
identification confusion persists) 
didn't win. Came in third. Got 
edged out in the last week by 
Bridget Leicester and the IBM 
1401, which claimed the putative 
Halston's gift certificate (accord¬ 
ing to Sports Illustrated; I think the 
Halston's gift certificate had been 
the prize in early years, and some 
publicist thought it would be cute 
to clothe the IBM 1401). 

"I direct the communication 
studies program at UMass- 
Boston and spend half my time 
at the system office, where I am 
interim associate v.p. for academ¬ 
ic technology, working with fac¬ 
ulty on the UMass campuses to 
improve teaching practices and 
to tailor technology to teaching. 


not vice versa. It's an interesting 
post, and I'll be sorry to see it 
end this month. 

"My daughter, Annie, is finish¬ 
ing her semester in Grenoble. 
Everyone else in the family has 
had a chance to visit her, so it's 
my turn. She and I are heading 
for Camargue to see the wild 
horses and bulls and birds. My 
son, Pete, is a freshman at Hing- 
ham H.S., and doing well." 

Please send news. You have no 
idea how good it is to hear from 
old friends. 
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Arthur Spector 

271 Central Park West 
New York, NY 10024 


abszzzz@aol.com 


Greetings! As I write this. Central 
Park is in full bloom after a long 
winter, and the Class of 2008 has 
finished its first year on Morn- 
ingside Heights. 

I begin with some advance 
information on the basketball team. 
Seth Weinstein and I went to the 
team's end-of-the-year dinner. The 
team had an up and down season, 
but the dinner was great fun and 
the strong returning team, together 
with a rumored-to-be-excellent 
first-year class, means it should do 
well next year. Athletics are on the 
upturn. Men's tennis whipped Yale 
and Princeton and upset Harvard 
this year, for example. A friend and 
I joined David Shapiro's fascinat¬ 
ing art history class at a gallery in 
the city. One of David's poems was 
published in the St. Louis Universi¬ 
ty Boulevard journal. His son is 
enjoying the College. 


wrote: "Eli Bauman '05 graduat¬ 
ed in May, following in the foot¬ 
steps of Nora Bauman '02. Nora 
is an associate producer at CBS 
Sunday Morning. Eli is hoping to 
work in the film, TV or music 
industry. My wife of 34 years, 
Mary, is director of psychological 
services at the H.E.L.P. Group in 
L.A., working mainly with autis¬ 
tic kids. We live in L.A. and the 
Santa Ynez Valley. 

"I'm still doing shows: 'Bow- 
zer's Ultimate Doo-Wop Party 
Volume IV' at the Trump Taj 
Mahal in Atlantic City, 'Bowzer's 
Rock 'n' Roll Party Volume IV' at 
Mohegan Sun on August 6, and 
my usual run of Hershey Park, 
the New York State Fair, nine 
weeks a year on Royal Caribbean 
in Alaska and the Caribbean, and 
so forth. Apparently, rock 'n' roll 
really is here to stay! 

"My Columbia education and 
professional and personal 
involvement with the original 
artists of the '50s and '60s have 
merged serendipitously into 
Pennsylvania State Bill 859. 
Pennsylvania is the first Com¬ 
monwealth to rid itself of the 
impostor groups that have been 
preying on the legacy of rock 'n' 
roll pioneers; I've spearheaded 
this effort and intend to take the 
bill to all 50 states." 

Bob Brandt writes: "I finished 
reading Alexander Hamilton. A 
great read, especially for a 
Columbia grad." John Roy 
recently returned from Nevis, 
where he saw Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton's home and birthplace. Bob 
"just got back from spring break 
with my kids. Did Universal and 


Peter Finkelstein ’68 is affiliated with Stanford Business 
School, where he consults and teaches with corporations 
interested in leadership and organizational renewal. 


Paul Gallagher writes: "I ski 
more than ever, including six days 
with Tom Seligson (two in Ver¬ 
mont; my wife, Pam, and I have a 
house in Newfane) and four in 
Aspen (a retired Andover class¬ 
mate lives there). I saw Nat Sem¬ 
ple, who, like Tom, is Andover 
and CC, at the inauguration. Nat 
organized the second Bush Bash 
in honor of another Andover 
classmate. Most of my recent 
Columbia connections predate 
freshman year." 

George Ting reports having the 
worst golf game "of my life." 

Even Tiger has an off day. George 
has a teenage daughter. 

I have instant messaged with 
Jon Bauman and Peter Cherneff 
recently, as well as Mark Leb- 
wohl '74, who should be an hon¬ 
orary member of our class. Jon 
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Sea World in Orlando; then a few 
days in Palm Beach at The Break¬ 
ers. First time there. Not my 
style." But it is a great spot for 
golf and tennis. Glad you are 
doing the Orlando scene. 

John Tait writes: "I met with 
John Dibble at his beautiful office 
in Georgetown, where he practices 
international trade law. He said he 
needs to update you." I sent John a 
threatening note for Mr. Dibble 
about the consequences of no 
update, and lo and behold I 
received: "OK, Tait ratted me out 
and you've found me ... Your 
book-length notes are a joy to read; 
someone in Hollywood is bound 
to buy the movie rights. I live in 
Great Falls, Va., and my wife, 
Nikki, and I have two daughters 
(11 and 15). I practice international 
law in Washington, D.C. 
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"... I went to the [Columbia: A 
Celebration] premiere on campus at 
the beginning of the 250th celebra¬ 
tion and heard Ric Burns '78's 
comments. Seeing Tait 7 s face on 
the giant screen caused a moment 
of dizziness, but an attending 
Barnard grad was able to revive 
me by slapping me silly." 

Mr. Tait wrote again: "Did Dib¬ 
ble tell you he was to be on Hard¬ 
ball talking about Vietnam 30 
years after?" He didn't, but I 
turned on the TV at 3 a.m. or so, 
and there was Jon on Hardball, 
with two others, talking about 
that era. He looked great on TV. 

Bohdan Oryshkevich sup¬ 
ports Ukrainians coming to 
America to study. He is thrilled 
with the new government in 
Kiev and the changes taking 
place there. He reports that there 
are a lot of Columbia people 
there who were involved. 

Frank Havlicek writes: "Our 
daughter, Lee Karel, will attend 
Barnard in September, majoring in 
environmental studies, taking the¬ 
ater classes and rowing for 
Columbia crew. She is thrilled at 
the prospect of going to college on 
Morningside Heights. Three of 
her Bethesda-Chevy Chase, Md., 
high school teammates will be 
going as well, two to the College 
and one to Engineering. Since I 
miss the place where I spent 20 
years as a student (CC, Law, 
GSAS) and adjunct SIPA profes¬ 
sor, it will be terrific to visit cam¬ 
pus more. I used to think of those 
who went before me on College 
Walk, and now can imagine my 
daughter there, too. Though my 
wife, Louise, and I will miss her 
terribly, as will her brother, Ray, 
who is graduating from the eighth 
grade and also would like to row 
for Columbia, it feels like we're 
entrusting her to old friends. It 
will give Homecoming a whole 
new meaning." 

Congratulations, Frank. Morn¬ 
ingside Heights is a great place, 
so your daughter is going to have 
almost as much fun as you had. 
After you have unpacked your 
daughter and gotten her settled in 
at school, let's get together. My 
son, Sam '08, told me that he 
would be happy to lend a hand 
unloading and providing advice. 

Bill Joseph reports, "Jennifer 
goes to rabbinic school next year. 
Sarah celebrates her 25th year as 
cantor at Anshe Chesed Fair- 
mount Temple in Beachwood, 
Ohio, this year." His stepson will 
be off to Penn in the fall, so Bill 
will enjoy Columbia-Penn football 
games more in the future and will 
get East more regularly. Congrat¬ 
ulations on all the good news. 

Ross Ain promised a signifi¬ 
cant update but alas, no soap yet. 
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He is in the city a good deal; we 
are having lunch soon, and I will 
report. I will recruit Paul de Bary 
for additional note-taking skills 
and hope to get a hold of Andy 
Herz, who went to Dean's Day. 
Maybe we can track down Bill 
McDavid and a few others for 
lunch with Ross. 

Peter Finkelstein lives in 
Menlo Park, Calif., near Stanford, 
with three children ranging from 
17 to 6. Peter is affiliated with 
Stanford Business School, where 
he uses his psychiatric training 
and social science background to 
consult and teach with corpora¬ 
tions interested in leadership and 
organizational renewal. He's in 
frequent contact with David 
Nussbaum '69, who lives in 
Greenfield, Mass., and writes 
cookbooks. He sees, once in a 
while, Jim Stockinger, who teach¬ 
es sociology at Berkeley, and he is 
in contact with Robert Siegel and 
Bill Bonvillian '69. He will see 
Larry Ellberger for the first time 
in many years later this year in 
New York and has maintained a 
long friendship with Marty Pauli 
'68E. Peter, you need to insist that 
they send me information. We 
want to hear from them. 

Bob Chapla notes: "The Yose- 
mite Association invited me to 
teach painting in Yosemite Valley 
during the first week in May. My 
website (www.robertchapla.com) 
includes my activities, if you are 
desperate for info." Thanks, Bob, 
we will check the website. 

John Slattery, who hosted one 
of our reunion events and last 
sent an e-mail from a train in 
Spain, wrote: "I am engaged in 
my work as executive director of 
Cleary Gottlieb, where I have 
worked for 15 years. My wife, 
Kathy, sells residential real estate 
as a senior v.p. at The Corcoran 
Group. We live in Manhattan (and 
love it), and spend weekends in 
Quogue, Long Island. We travel a 
bit, but not as much as we'd like. 
Daughter Kate is an assistant 
account executive at Grey Adver¬ 
tising on the ConAgra account; 
son James is a junior at Trinity 
College (Hartford, Conn.)." 

John Bums lives on the Cape. 
He wrote: "I recently have been 
stepping up some real estate 
development activities ... an 
eight-unit condo project in Han¬ 
son, Mass., and the final phase of 
a condo conversion project on 
Lake Winnespausaukee, N.H., 
that consisted of 14 units. These 
business ventures allow me to 
maintain a flexible schedule. I also 
fit in consulting with my prior 
employer, Collecto, principally in 
facilities and risk management. I 
have time for the family and the 
handicap (10). In order to get to 


Chatham, you drive through 
Sandwich. We are about three 
miles off the mid-Cape highway." 

Janet Furman Bowman notes: 
"The June 2005 issue of Runner's 
World has a long feature article 
about me. The article's title, 'A 
Six Minute Difference,' refers to 
the change in my race times after 
substituting estrogen for testos¬ 
terone. Being a running maga¬ 
zine, it focuses on the effects of 
an MTF transition on athletic 
ability, but there's plenty of gen¬ 
eral interest stuff that non-ath¬ 
letes will relate to." Sounds like 
Janet's running program is going 
well. I am ramping up my run¬ 
ning again, as urged by Sandy 
Friedman '67, my cardiologist. 

Reid Feldman, whose daugh¬ 
ter lives in the city, has moved to 
Kramer, Levin, Naftalis & Frankel 
in Paris; if you are going to Paris, 

I am sure he'd be pleased to hear 
from you. 

Peter Chemeff sent the follow¬ 
ing, which I read and reread and 
enjoyed immensely; "Aatha: 
[That's Peter making fun of my 
Boston accent — you would think 
out of common decency he would 
relent.] You have been reduced to 
begging for news, so I feel obliged 
to help. My wife and I have real¬ 
ized a dream and now live in 
Sheffield, a lovely town in the 
western Massachusetts Berkshires 
(near Great Barrington). Sheffield 
has no traffic lights. Our home is 
a 1780s Greek Revival farmhouse 
with huge barns and a milk 
house. The Housatonic River runs 
along the bottom of our fields, 
and a rushing stream flows past 
our house and makes beautiful 
music all year. I am an attorney in 
White Plains but only go there 
occasionally, and the rest of the 
time hang around the water cool¬ 
er in cyberspace. I am on the 
boards of several organizations, 
mostly nonprofit, and have been 
trying to figure out a way to 
avoid meetings. There are a lot of 
chores to do here, such as drink¬ 
ing wine and reading books, ski¬ 
ing, hiking, canoeing, fishing, 
shopping and going down to the 
depot to watch a haircut. 

"My wife, Hester, is an author 
and translator. While she usually 
writes novels and translates Dutch 
literature, she had her first chil¬ 
dren's book published, Isabel of the 
Whales. We are proud that our 
daughter, Anya '05, graduated 
from the College and is off to 
Penang, Malaysia, to teach English 
on a fellowship run by Princeton. 
During her last academic year, she 
spent five months studying in 
India. She has inherited my yen 
I for travel to faraway places. Our 
son, Nick, finished his freshman 
year at Brown. We'd welcome vis¬ 


its by classmates in the area or 
some news: prc29@columbia.edu." 

I enjoy hearing from the class, 
so send news. My daughter, Han¬ 
nah '06, and her brother, Sam '08, 
are enjoying the College and get¬ 
ting a great education. So, of 
course, I am one happy dad. 

I hope you and your families 
are all well and that the summer is 
an enjoyable one. Maybe you will 
come to Homecoming this year. 



Michael Oberman 

Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
Frankel 

1177 Avenue of the 
Americas 

New York, NY 10036 


moberman@ 

kramerlevin.com 


From Fred Yu: "After graduating 
from the Law School in 1973,1 
have been practicing law in Den¬ 
ver. I am a member of Sherman 
& Howard and practice health 
care law, primarily regulatory 
and business matters. Before 
returning to Sherman & Howard 
(where I started right after grad¬ 
uation from law school), I was a 
state assistant attorney general 
for about three years, and for 
about 21 years practiced law in a 
boutique health care firm I 
founded. (I credit John Marwell 
with infecting me with a bug to 
try small firm practice.) I have a 
son (26) and a daughter (22). I've 
been married to the same won¬ 
derful wife for 35 years. 

"I serve on the Board of 
Trustees of the National Confer¬ 
ence of Bar Examiners, and in Jan¬ 
uary was elected chairman of the 
Board of Directors of HealthONE 
Alliance, a major charitable and 
educational organization: It is a 
partner in a whole hospital joint 
venture in Denver and operates 
health care charitable activities 
and engages in health care orient¬ 
ed philanthropy. I enjoy cycling, 
skiing and fly fishing." 

Arthur Feldman writes: "I 
work in a busy group practice 
(hematology / oncology) in 
Philadelphia and sing my heart 
out with Nashirah-The Jewish 
Chorale of Greater Philadelphia 
as well as enjoy life with wife, 

Ella ('72 Barnard / Bryn Mawr) 
and son, Ari (off to get a Ph.D. at 
Princeton, of all places)." 

From Ross Kory: "Per Josh 
Hochberg's recent CCT update, I 
live in Falls Church, Va., with my 
wife, Kaye, and daughter, Caro¬ 
line. My two older boys live in 
Philadelphia and Palo Alto. I 
retired from a large IT services 
firm, AMS, in 2002 and work part- 
time with a small start-up, Ascella 
Technologies. This allows me time 


to support my wife's career — she 
serves on the school board for 
Fairfax County Public Schools — 
and my daughter's busy academ¬ 
ic and social life. I've enjoyed the 
opportunity to focus on home for 
the past three years, but Caroline 
graduated in June and is heading 
to school in the fall, so I'm plan¬ 
ning for my next phase." 

Francis Levy is a writer whose 
short stories, humor and criticism 
have appeared in numerous pub¬ 
lications, including The New York 
Times, The New Republic, The Vil¬ 
lage Voice and The East Hampton 
Star. He is co-director of The 
Philoctetes Center For the Multi¬ 
disciplinary Study of the Imagina¬ 
tion. "The center's mission is to 
foster the study of imagination — 
funding research, organizing 
roundtable discussions, and offer¬ 
ing courses and lecture programs. 
The center is developing a web- 
based clearinghouse on work 
related to the imagination: www. 
philoctetes.org." 

Gerry Speca writes: "I was 
surprised (and gratified) to see 
my name mentioned in the '68 
Class Notes (Dan Carr '68's remi¬ 
niscence of a past Admissions 
Office staff). Brought on a flood 
of rich memories (man, I had a 
great time at Columbia ... learned 
stuff, too). I was impressed by 
the photograph (published in a 
less recent CCT) of a rather 
august and well-heeled-looking 
collection of characters who 
claimed to be classmates. I send 
my warmest regards to all and 
especially to those with whom I 
share a memory or two." 

Barry Hamilton is "pleased to 
report that our daughter. Erica, is 
in the national tour of The Produc¬ 
ers. She's been with the show 


When You Send 
Class Notes ... 

Please remember that our 
publication schedule has a 
significant lead time that 
covers editing, design, 
proofreading, printing and 
mailing. As a result, the 
note you sent to your class 
correspondent or to the 
CCT office may not appear 
in the next issue. For 
example, news received by 
August 11 will be eligible 
for publication in the 
November 2005 CCT. 
Please note that events 
such as weddings and 
births should be reported 
after the event occurs. 
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since last August and will wind 
up the tour this August with a 
five-week stint in Tokyo. She's in 
the ensemble and understudies 
the role of Ulla (sexy Swedish sec¬ 
retary). My wife, Diane, and I 
went to see the show in Miami 
Beach a few weeks ago, and saw 
Erica as Ulla for the first time on 
her 25th birthday. In my unbiased 
opinion, she was great! Dick Hey- 
man and family saw it in Colum¬ 
bus and gave her four stars. Erica 
graduated from Wake Forest in 
2002 with a degree in political sci¬ 
ence and did no theater while in 
college. Go figure!" 

As for Barry: "I'm coming to 
the end of my ninth year as a 
judge on the District Court of 
Maryland. I sit in Rockville and 
Silver Spring and hear every kind 
of case imaginable. My plan is to 
retire in 4 \ years, when I'll be eli¬ 
gible for full benefits. I do lots of 
music on the side, most of it with 
the Musical Theater Center, where 
last summer Diane was named 
artistic director." 

From George Dent: "I am the 
Schott-van den Eynden Professor 
of Law at Case Western Reserve 
Law School in Cleveland. I teach 
and write about corporate law 
and write about law and religion 
and same-sex marriage. I'm an 
officer of the Federalist Society, 
and a director of the National 
Association of Scholars; I'm pres¬ 
ident of its Ohio chapter. My 
wife, Rebecca '70 Barnard, '75L is 
a partner in the Cleveland firm of 
Spieth Bell MacCurdy & Newell. 
Both of our daughters are Col¬ 
lege graduates. Chloe '00 is an 
anesthesiology intern at Univer¬ 
sity Hospital in Cleveland. Delia 
'04 works for Italian Wine Mer¬ 
chants in Manhattan and still 
sings with the Columbia Bach 
Society. The four of us have spent 
22 years (so far) at CU." 

Steve Conway posted a terrific 
reflection on his Columbia days 
on the University's Columbia 
Connection website: "As one of 
seven kids in a Philadelphia 
working-class home, I never 
expected college, but a National 
Merit Scholarship made it feasi¬ 
ble. My Princeton visit convinced 
me I'd be a misfit there (tall 
blond guys in blazers). A train 
trip when I was 7, to see the 
Giants and Dodgers play, and the 
subway and Central Park made 
me long for New York. 

"The Columbia College of the 
mid-1960s was a wonderful and 
baffling mix: scions of the WASP- 
ocracy that once had been ubiq¬ 
uitous on campus (tall blond 
guys in blazers), lots of eager 
middle-class sons and a smatter¬ 
ing of working-class boys. When 
I caught the anti-Vietnam War 


fire, my father said I was a fool 
and 'all those middle-class radi¬ 
cals will be doctors and lawyers 
in 10 years. It's not the same for 
people like us.' It wasn't, and 
neither did all the middle-class 
radicals become doctors and 
lawyers (not that that's bad). A 
few became my lifelong friends. 

"I run a one-person marketing/ 
public relations agency with high- 
tech business in the United States, 
Europe and Japan. I recently 
returned from Warsaw. My wife 
and mother are impressed. It took 
me until I was almost 40 to have 
anything resembling a career, so I 
don't take these things for grant¬ 
ed. I remember flipping burgers 
for a living, and other jobs too 
hideous to mention. I'm much 
happier now." 

Neal Flomenbaum, an Alpha 
Omega Alpha graduate of the 
Albert Einstein College of Medi¬ 
cine, completed his internal medi¬ 
cine residency at Albert Einstein- 
Bronx (Jacobi) Municipal Hospital 
Center and afterward served as 
associate director of emergency 
services at Bronx Municipal Hos¬ 
pital Center (1977-79). Between 
1979-87, Neal was associate direc¬ 
tor of Emergency Services at 
Bellevue and NYU Hospital Cen¬ 
ters and from 1987-96 was chair¬ 
man of emergency medicine at 
The Long Island College Hospital. 
In 1996, Neal became the first 
emergency physician-in-chief at 
The New York Hospital and a 
professor of clinical medicine at 
Weill Cornell University Medical 
College. He has held academic 
appointments as assistant profes¬ 
sor of medicine at Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine (1978-79) and 
NYU School of Medicine (1979— 
85), where he served as an associ¬ 
ate professor of clinical medicine, 
with tenure, from 1985-88. Neal 
was associate professor of clinical 
medicine at the SUNY Health Sci¬ 
ence Center at Brooklyn from 
1988-96. 

In addition to his hospital and 
medical school responsibilities, 
Neal is a senior examiner for the 
American Board of Emergency 
Medicine and consultant to the 
New York City Poison Control 
Center. He is an American College 
of Physicians Fellow and a mem¬ 
ber of the American College of 
Emergency Physicians and the 
New York Academy of Medicine, 
where he is founding chairman of 
Emergency Medicine Section 
(since 1992) and member of the 
Academy's Continuing Medical 
Education Committee. Neal was 
national president of the Albert 
Einstein Alumni Association 
Board of Governors from 1997-99. 
He is a senior editor and author of 
Goldfrank's Toxicologic Emergencies 


(six editions). Emergency Diagnos¬ 
tic Testing (two editions) and 
Emergency Reference Guide (four 
editions). He has co-authored 
more than 20 review papers and 
several peer-review clinical 
research papers. He serves on the 
editorial boards of the American 
Journal of Emergency Medicine, 
Poisindex, Emergindex and several 
other medical publications. 

As a clinical toxicologist, Neal 
always has been interested in the 
adverse effects of medicine on the 
elderly. Since coming to New York 
Presbyterian Hospital / Weill Cor¬ 
nell Medical Center (NYPH- 
WCMC) in 1996, Neal has devel¬ 
oped an interest in the emergency 
care of geriatric patients. In Janu¬ 
ary 2005, he established the first 
Geriatric Emergency Medicine 
Fellowship, to begin July 2005 at 
NYPH-WCMC. 

As all this shows, Neal has 
devoted a substantial part of his 
professional career to helping 
establish and support emergency 
medicine as a specialty and to 
providing the highest quality 
emergency medicine education 
and training for students, resi¬ 
dents and attending physicians. 

He is married to Meredith Altman 
Flomenbaum, RNP, whom he 
worked with in the Bellevue Hos¬ 
pital Emergency Service. They 
have three children: Adam (17), 
David (9) and Sari (9). 

Neal's impressive and detailed 
bio left me with some questions, 
prompting an e-mail interview. 

MO: First, the obvious question 
you must always be asked: Do 
you watch ER, and is it accurate? 

NF: I watched ER frequently 
during the first few seasons, and I 
think that it does a good job of cap¬ 
turing the spirit and feel of emer¬ 
gency medicine, although each 
episode seemed to contain about 
six months' worth of my experi¬ 
ences. I think ER portrays illnesses 
and trauma with reasonable accu¬ 
racy. I believe that the program has 
inspired some bright and talented 
med students to choose emergency 
medicine as their specialty. If I 
don't watch it regularly now, it is 
because I get home too late. Inci¬ 
dentally, my favorite 'doctor show' 
of all time is St. Elsewhere. 

MO: Was it part of a grand 
scheme to have the geriatric fel¬ 
lowship in place in honor of your 
aging classmates? We should tell 
classmates [if, in an emergency,] 
they should ask to go to Presby¬ 
terian or to New York Hospital 
and to ask for you. 

NF: With respect to starting the 
geriatric emergency medicine fel¬ 
lowship, I think my focus was 
even narrower than concern for 
my classmates: I wanted a good 
place to go for emergency care in a 


few years! Seriously, though, you 
are quite right in making the con¬ 
nection between our generation of 
aging T>aby boomers' and the pro¬ 
gram. Isn't it fun to go through life 
driving all of the socio-economic 
factors to suit our needs? I some¬ 
times wonder when some of the 
preceding and succeeding genera¬ 
tions will come to this realization 
and begin to resent us. 

"In any case, you might say 
that geriatric emergency medicine 
is 'a time whose idea has come.' I 
hope that our classmates success¬ 
fully avoid spending time in any 
emergency department, but if 
they do find themselves in the 
NewYork-Presbyterian / Weill 
Cornell ED, please ask for me 
[York Avenue and 68th Street]. 

"I know that it has become a 
cliche, but many of my happiest 
times were spent on Morningside 
Heights (and Furnald Hall). 
Regards to all." 

Each time a column is due, I e- 
mail classmates asking for news. I 
work with a list of e-mail address¬ 
es supplied to the College Alumni 
Office by the University Alumni 
Office, but each time, approxi¬ 
mately one-third of the e-mail 
addresses are outdated, and we 
have no e-mail addresses for the 
majority of the class. I could use 
some help in preparing the col¬ 
umn. Please send your current e- 
mail address to cct@columbia.edu. 
Or, please e-mail your news (or 
news about classmates) to me. As 
you can tell, I welcome (and class¬ 
mates constantly tell me they 
appreciate) all types of news, 
including mini-biographies of a 
classmate's life since college. 
Become a contributor to the col¬ 
umn, and not just a reader who 
thinks about sending in news. 
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Peter N. Stevens 

180 Riverside Dr., Apt. 9A 
New York, NY 10024 


peter.n.stevens@gsk.com 


Post-reunion ennui, coupled with 
the heat of summer, has left a 
large void for this column. I 
beseech you to make up for this 
gap by e mailing me some fresh 
news (or even recycled) for the 
next edition of CCT. 

Your punishment for this lack 
of news is my preview of the 
upcoming football season. As an 
eternal grid optimist, I think that 
the 2005 Lions will be better than 
last year's 1-9 squad. This will be 
due in large part to the fact that 
Coach Bob Shoop's recruits finally 
will have a major impact on the 
team. Shoop's in his third year, 
and his junior and sophomore 
classes will play key roles on the 
team. While we will not be in a 
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position to challenge for the title 
this season, we should be able to 
win several games. We are still a 
year away from mounting a seri¬ 
ous challenge for the title. I will 
be ensconced in my north 40 yard 
line seats along with my usual 
crew of Professor of Ivy Football 
Bemie Josefsberg, and the Mike 
and the Mad Dog of Columbia 
sports, Dennis Graham and Terry 
Sweeney. Please join us for some 
good fun at Baker Field. 



Jim Shaw 

139 North 22nd St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
jes200@columbia.edu 


Paul Berman: "I've been a free¬ 
lance writer, writing about what 
used to be known among the 
Trilling circle at Columbia as 'lit¬ 
erature and politics.' I have a new 
book coming out. Power and the 
Idealists: Or, the Passion of Joschka 
Fischer, and Its Aftermath, which 
describes the political trajectory of 
the European left-wingers of the 
1968 generation, and how some of 
those people ended up as liberal 
interventionists in regard to the 
Kosovo War, and then disagreed 
with one another over the Iraq 
War. This book follows in the 
footsteps of two of my earlier 
books, A Tale of Two Utopias and 
Terror and Liberalism." 


mates, who can reach me at 
klehn@winnebanta.com." 

Elliott Frank: "After lo these 
many months of reading about 
classmates' successes and tri¬ 
umphs, I am aligning some recy¬ 
cled electrons to provide an 
update on my hejira. After 
Columbia, I spent almost 30 years 
in the technology orbit, starting in 
NYC and alighting in the SF Bay 
area in '78.1 am married with one 
daughter, and I'm soon to be a 
grandparent. After technology, a 
bout with Hodgkin's in '89 and a 
stent placement in '01,1 ended up 
in the insurance business by way 
of a few years as a bail agent (still 
licensed, should any classmates 
in California be in need of such 
services). Authored no books, 
wrote no papers, chaired no com¬ 
mittees, received no awards. It's 
been a full life." 

Alan Kuntze: "After almost 25 
years of legal work for the Swin- 
omish Indian Tribe in LaConner, 
Wash., I have officially retired, 
stepping down as chief judge of 
the Swinomish Tribal Court Sys¬ 
tem. This newfound free time 
should enable Libby and I more 
opportunities to hike, bike, ski 
and kayak around our beautiful 
North Cascades bioregion. We 
plan to indulge our insatiable 
wanderlust by further exploring 
the Spanish and indigenous lands 
and cultures of Central and South 


Alan Kuntze ’71, after almost 25 years of legal work for 
the Swinomish Indian Tribe in LaConner, Wash., retired, 
stepping down as chief judge of the Swinomish Tribal 
Court System. 


Ken Lehn: "I am thriving in a 
law firm in northern New Jersey — 
the oldest continually practicing 
firm in Bergen County — and liv¬ 
ing in South Orange. In the May 
issue of New Jersey Monthly maga¬ 
zine, I was named as one of New 
Jersey's 'super lawyers' in business 
litigation, based on a survey of 
35,000 peers. Neither of my two 
kids chose Columbia; one attended 
Yale (she opted for its directed 
studies program in her first year, 
Yale's knockoff of the Core) and the 
other opted for Williams, an envi¬ 
ronment that is hospitable to ath¬ 
letes such as him — he is an All- 
New England Division III baseball 
player. My daughter lives in San 
Francisco and engages in labor 
organizing and such for a union 
representing security guards, and 
my son teaches and coaches in a 
private school in Greenwich, 

Conn., while he contemplates med 
school. I hope by surfacing in the 
Class Notes I will inspire e-mail 
from long-out-of-contact class¬ 


America. This will be done with 
the requisite binoculars for the 
birds, butterflies and other jungle 
wonders that 'rock our world.' In 
2005,1 become an emeritus mem¬ 
ber of the Washington State Bar 
Association and as such will be 
devoting some time to pro bono 
work for local nonprofits serving 
the legal needs of low-income 
individuals. As for the truly 
important questions in life ... I 
continue to struggle to find that 
delicate balance between 'the talk 
and the do/ to always remember 
that to learn is more important 
than to know, and in the words of 
the third Zen patriarch, to under¬ 
stand that 'the Great Way is not 
difficult, only avoid picking and 
choosing.'" 

Ed Wallace is a shareholder 
(what would be a partner if the 
law firm were a partnership and 
not a corporation) in Greenberg, 
Taurig. His areas are governmental 
affairs, corporate affairs and real 
estate. The former New York City 


Council member's biography is an 
the law firm's website, www. 
gtlaw.com. Ed reports: "My wife, 
Pamela Falk '92L, is the CBS 
expert on terrorism and on the 
United Nations. She often worked 
with Arthur Helton on refugee 
issues and helped bring El 
Duque's kids to NYC. More 
recently, she helped 50 Cuban 
dancers win asylum to dance in 
Las Vegas. I have two sons: 
Richard (14) is an Exeter freshman; 
Will (12) is in the seventh grade at 
Fieldston. We live at West End and 
104th. I frequently see David 
Shack, Rick Levine and Rick's 
wife, Janet Gold '72 Barnard." 

I contacted Ed after his being 
quoted in a March 17 New York 
Times article about Joe Namath 
signing New York Jets mini hel¬ 
mets. Namath had appeared at a 
luncheon for lawmakers and oth¬ 
ers, at which the Jets gave mini 
helmets as souvenirs. Namath 
signed some, which drove the 
value above the $50 Emit for gifts 
that firms doing business with 
the city can give a New York City 
official, and the $75 limit for gifts 
that a lobbyist can give a New 
York State official. The Times cited 
Ed as a lawyer who advises the 
Jets on how to comply with ethics 
and lobbying laws. He referred to 
the dollar limit as the "tchotchke" 
exemption, and said that Joe 
acted spontaneously and out of 
kindness and not in a planned 
way, and that the gift of his signa¬ 
ture did not come from the Jets. (I 
guess it could be said that giving 
his signature, unlike his victory 
over the Colts, was one thing that 
Namath did not guarantee.) 

The '71 e-newsletter continues 
to get positive response. If your 
are not receiving it, e-mail me 
your preferred e-mail address. 
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Paul S. Appelbaum 

100 Berkshire Rd. 
Newton, MA 02160 


"I'm very sad to report," writes 
Jamie Katz, "that Jody Pope died 
of a sudden illness on February 
28. Jody was one of the most bril¬ 
liant and mercilessly witty guys in 
our class and was a dear friend of 
mine from childhood. He was our 
salutatorian and was awarded a 
Kellett Fellowship to Oxford. Jody 
went to Columbia Law, clerked 
for Federal Judge Harold Lasker, 
served as an assistant U.S. Attor¬ 
ney in the Southern District of 
New York and became an out¬ 
standing litigator with a number 
of firms, most recently his part¬ 
nership, Cohen Pope, in Manhat¬ 
tan. He leaves his wife, Elaine 
Monchak, and three sons: Isaac 
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(4), Gus (8) and Charlie '06 (21). 
There was a private ceremony in 
St. Paul's Chapel on March 3." 
Our sincerest condolences go to 
Jody's wife and children. [Editor's 
note: Please see Obituaries.] 

Eric Tucker catches us up on 
his life since leaving Morningside 
Heights. After graduation, he 
spent a few years living on a kib¬ 
butz, then went to law school in 
Toronto, where he settled. He has 
been on the faculty at Osgoode 
Hall Law School of York Universi¬ 
ty since 1981, with his teaching 
and research focused on labour 
law. (The 'u' in labour "signifies 
the extent of my Canadianiza- 
tion.") Eric has two children (22 
and 19) in university. "I was prob¬ 
ably a bit less connected to the 
class than many, since I trans¬ 
ferred in with two years of credit 
and only spent two years at 
Columbia before graduating. 
Nevertheless, it was an intense 
period, and I fondly remember 
the intellectual and political 
excitement that I found there." 

Harold Veeser stayed around 
Columbia long enough to get a 
Ph.D. in English and comparative 
literature, then headed to Kansas, 
where he taught for 15 years, 
including courses in his specialty 
of 17th century literature as well 
as Spanish, among other things. 
Now on the CCNY faculty, 

Harold spent a year along the 
way at the Humanities Center of 
the University of Utah and sever¬ 
al semesters at the Center for Lit¬ 
erary and Cultural Studies at Har¬ 
vard. He has collaborated with 
William Germano, v.p. and edito¬ 
rial director at Routledge, a pub¬ 
lisher, on three books, including 
The New Historicism. 

"Bill also is my editor for a 
book I am writing about Edward 
W. Said and our 1972 cohort. Said 
was my undergraduate adviser for 
four years; those years were for¬ 
mative for him as well as for us. 

On that score, I welcome news 
and reminiscences from class¬ 
mates, and would like to inter¬ 
view them." A sample of Harold's 
work on Said, "Said and Us," was 
published in the journal Politics 
and Culture, and can be found 
here: http://aspen.conncoll.edu/ 
politicsandculture/page.cfm?key 
=298. 

Jamie was kind enough to send 
word from our "terrific" class lun¬ 
cheon on April 19, "at which 
Columbia art historian Hilary Bal¬ 
lon presented part of her consci¬ 
entious reassessment of Robert 
Caro's largely negative take on 
Robert Moses' impact on NYC. 
Among those present were Peter 
Frank, Charles Kaiser, Rick John¬ 
son '71, Peter Darrow, Marc Jaffe 
'73, Harold Veeser, Doug Altabef, 
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Three College Alumni Receive Federation Medals 


G eoffrey J. Colvin 

74, 77L, 78 Busi¬ 
ness, P'08, chair of 
the College Fund and 
member of the Board of Direc¬ 
tors of the CC Alumni Associa¬ 
tion, was among 10 University 
alumni honored for their 
achievements and devotion to 
Columbia and presented with 
Alumni Federation Medals at a 
luncheon following Commence¬ 
ment. Two other College alumni 
also were honored: 

Arthur M. Delmhorst 
'60, '64 Business and 
Laurance J. Guido '65, 

'69 P8(S, P'00. 

A member of the 
Committee on the Future 
of the College and chair 
of the fund's Develop¬ 
ment Council, Colvin also 
has been active in 
reunion planning and has 
served on selection com¬ 
mittees for the John Jay 
and Alexander Hamilton 
awards. He is a partner in 
CEW Partners, a family 
investment firm with 
interests in publicly traded 
securities, private partnerships 
and companies and real estate. 
Previously, he practiced law at 


Proskauer Rose in New York. 

"Geoff has been a visionary 
leader for the College Fund," 
said Susan Birnbaum, execu¬ 
tive director of the College 
Fund. "He is a tireless worker 
who has been equally effective 
leading volunteers and part¬ 
nering with the professional 
staff at the Alumni Office." 

Delmhorst is president of 
the Columbia university Club 
Foundation, past president of 


the Varsity "C" Club and chair 
of the crew committee. While 
attending the Business School, 
he was coach of the varsity 


lightweight crew. Delmhorst, a 
real estate consultant, has 
been on several class reunion 
committees. 

A diplomate of the Ameri¬ 
can Board of Neurological 
Surgery and a Fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons, 
Guido has served as assistant 
director of the College Fund 
and director of the University 
Office of Alumni Relations. He 
is president of the Columbia 
University Club of New 
York and has been 
responsible for reorga¬ 
nizing and stabilizing the 
club's infrastructure, its 
financial status and its 
relationship with the 
Princeton Club while 
strengthening and defin¬ 
ing its affinty with the 
University. 

Also receiving Alumni 
Federation medals were 
Melissa Bell '93 GS, Helen 
Hartley Platt du Pont 76 
SOA, Bernard Fisher '42 
sw, James M. Li '68E, 
'70E, '76E, Shearwood J. 
McClelland 74 P8<S, '96 PH, 
Jacqueline R. Rivkin '88J and 
Joyce Seidman Shankman '55 
Barnard. 
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Geoffrey J. Colvin 74 (left) is congratu¬ 
lated by President Lee C. Bollinger '71L 
as Alumni Federation President Paul M. 
Thompson 74 GSAS, 77 GSAS looks on. 
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Don Bloomfield, Gerard Aquili- 

na and a couple of others (this is 
from memory), as well as Karri 
Brady and Sharen Medrano from 
the Alumni Office." 


Barry Etra 

326 McKinley Ave. 

New Haven, CT 06515 
betra@unicorr.com 

E-mail addresses that don't work; 
notes that don't show — the 
scribe's life is an onerous one ... 

Stuart Charme lives in 
Philadelphia with his wife and 
two daughters; he chairs the phi¬ 
losophy and religion department 
at Rutgers (Camden). He recently 
wrote and directed his first docu¬ 
mentary film, Kotel: Jewish Teens on 
Gender and Tradition. 

Drew Gerstle is a professor of 
Japanese at SO AS, University of 
London. He is guest curator for 
an exhibition, "Kabuki Heroes on 
the Osaka Stage," which will be at 
the British Museum through mid- 
September and then will travel to 
Japan through the end of the year. 



Robin Glackin went to the 
Business School after the College 
and from there to Citibank, becom¬ 
ing responsible for all of the 
Queens branches and operations. 
He moved to Dallas in 1981 to 
become president of a financial 
institution, met his wife, Cai Mor¬ 
gan, and settled there with her two 
children and her dog. He left the 
corporate world in 1988 and was 
involved in adult ed via satellite, 
banking (again) and salvaging a 
company that manufactured build¬ 
ing materials. He's on sabbatical, 
volunteering and enjoying life 
with his wife, children, first grand¬ 
daughter, a new house and three 
dogs in Frisco, a suburb of Dallas. 

Ain't dat da life? Enjoy. 
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Fred Bremer 

532 W. 111th St. 

New York, NY 10025 


fbremer@pclient.ml.com 


News of the death of our esteemed 
classmate Eliot Soffes caused a 
flood of phone calls and e-mails. 
Many in the class wanted to know 


if there was a way to donate in his 
memory. A phone call to his wife, 
Diane Goldkopf, provided a cor¬ 
rection to my last column and an 
avenue to honor his memory. 

Eliot had an aortic aneurysm, 
rare for someone in his 50s. The 
cardiologist fixed this condition, 
but Eliot continued to have tear¬ 
ing in his aorta due to a rare con¬ 
dition called Ehlers-Danlos Syn¬ 
drome. This medical condition 
caused, in Eliot's case, the walls of 
the aorta to become very thin and 
ultimately to continue to tear. 

(You can find out more by 
Googling "EDS" or going to 
www.ednf.org/whatiseds.html). 

Diane told me that the only 
research group in the United States 
focusing on this disease is at the 
University of Washington. She and 
Eliot 7 s children, Jake and Sarah, 
want to support medical geneticist 
Dr. Peter Byers' research "to help 
others similarly afflicted and to 
honor Eliot 7 s memory." If you are 
looking for a way to pay respects 
to Eliot, send a check, made 
payable to "The University of 
Washington" with a note attached 


that it is "for research on Ehlers- 
Danlos syndrome." Checks should 
be mailed to Dr. Peter Byers, 
Departments of Pathology and 
Medicine, Box 357470, University 
of Washington, Seattle, WA 98195. 

While on the topic of medical 
research, three classmates are 
helping three separate condi¬ 
tions. Dr. Mark Mehler chairs the 
neurology department of at the 
Albert Einstein Medical College 
(in the Bronx). In addition to 
administrative duties, Mark 
researches how to use stem cells 
to cure various diseases. When 
asked about the adverse political 
climate, Mark says he has found 
a way to do the research in a way 
that "bypasses the moral and eth¬ 
ical issues." Dr. David Dijohn 
splits his time between two hos¬ 
pitals. His base is Flushing Hos¬ 
pital in Queens, where he has a 
practice involving infectious dis¬ 
eases. He also is involved in the 
pediatric AIDS clinic at St. Vin¬ 
cent's Hospital on Staten Island. 
Also helping the little ones is Dr. 
Julian Allen, chief of the division 
of pulmonary medicine and cys¬ 
tic fibrosis center at the Chil¬ 
dren's Hospital of Philadelphia. 
He recently edited a book for 
parents of children with asthma 
aptly titled The Children's Hospital 
of Philadelphia Guide to Asthma 
(see January CCT Bookshelf). He 
adds, "I still play string quartets 
once a month, but miss my piano 
trio buddies Mike Handler and 
Ken Uy '75! Mike's brother. Bob, 
is a member of my quartet." 

Scott Kunst, historic bulb pur¬ 
veyor through his Michigan-based 
Old House Gardens company, was 
again in the New York area. This 
time, he was lecturing to a Ridge¬ 
wood, N.J., gardening club. The 
promo piece described one of his 
two talks as "an eye-opening 
primer for gardeners wanting to 
restore a historic landscape." 

You knew it was only a matter 
of time before we saw an article 
mentioning House Majority 
Leader Tom DeLay and white-col¬ 
lar criminal lawyer Abbe Lowell. 
We recently have seen the two 
mentioned in a Washington Post 
article about the Senate Finance 
Committee investigations into 
allegations that lobbyist Jack 
Abramoff (Abbe's client) used 
Indian gaming organizations' con¬ 
tributions to pay for some of 
DeLay's many overseas trips. 
Abbe must have been able to help 
out because he had some free 
time since he bowed out of 
Richard Scrushy's HealthSouth 
imbroglio. Abbe is a D.C.-based 
partner of the New York law firm 
Chadbourne & Parks. 

Westchester dentist Peter 
Zegarelli has been working on 
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another life-saving patent. You 
may recall that Peter's earlier 
patent was for a mask that hooks 
on to the temple of glasses (instead 
of over the ears), thus eliminating 
the dreaded "elastic ear headache." 
Now Peter has invented a dispos¬ 
able patient protective mask and 
eye shield that saves patients from 
irritating splatter during power 
teeth cleaning. (Louis Pasteur's 
position in medical history is safe.) 

Almost a year ago, I noted that 
"Nixon couldn't draft us in the 
early '70s and Bush won't be able 
to draft us either!" A couple of 
columns ago, I reported a correc¬ 
tion from Cleveland ophthalmolo¬ 
gist Sam Salamon, who said 
Nixon "could have drafted us if 
we had bad luck in that lottery." 
Like on Who Wants to Be a Million¬ 
aire, I used my "lifeline" to ask for 
others in the class to help remem¬ 
ber what saved us from trudging 
through the rice paddies of Viet¬ 
nam. The first response came from 
New York architect Peter Budeiri, 
who recalled, "I remember wait¬ 
ing for the lottery results anxious¬ 
ly and finding myself in the first 
third (certain to be called). I recall 
being in the first group to benefit 
from the end of the draft." 

Tim Marcovy provided a more 
detailed response: "My recollection 
is that, while the draft lottery was 
instituted a year or two before we 
got to Columbia, the II-S student 
deferment was only phased out a 
year or two after. It also seems to 
me that, if we had the deferment, 
we kept it. This memory is particu¬ 
larly sharp for me, as my draft lot¬ 
tery number was (drumroll, please) 
2.1 was thus encouraged not to 
take any time off from school and 
finish in four years with a tolerable 
GPA in the bargain. By late 1973, 
the draft had, for all practical pur¬ 
poses, ended. By 1975, this particu¬ 
lar mechanism of external school 
discipline was history. If anyone 
else has either a different or con¬ 
firming recollection, I am interested 
in reading it." Ditto. 

Eliot's death made many of us 
realize our mortality and appreci¬ 
ate each day. Drop me a line about 
what you are up to at work and in 
your free time. Also, let me know 
who in the class you are still in 
touch with after three decades! 
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Randy Nichols 

503 Princeton Cir. 
Newtown Square, PA 
19073-1067 


rcnl6@columbia.edu 


After writing about my former 
roommate, Jose Martinez, I heard 
from Joe Cervone and Charlie 
Lindsey as a result. 

After majoring in German, Joe 


went to NYU's business school, 
got an M.B.A. in accounting and 
tax, went to work for an account¬ 
ing firm and passed the CPA 
exam. He practices in White 
Plains and lives in Scarsdale. Joe 
and his wife, Andrea, recently 
renewed their marriage vows 
after 20 years. They have two 
children, John and Catherine. Joe 
stays in contact with Edward 
Steves, who went to the Law 
School after the College. Joe 
would like to hear from members 
of the freshmen lightweight crew 
team of 1971-72. 

Jose has good memories of the 
time he and Joe spent together on 
the freshman lightweight crew, 
and he has a great story. After the 
competitive season ended and 
they were rowing for fun, Joe and 
Jose took out a two-man shell. As 
they were rounding the bend to 
come down the Harlem River from 
the Columbia boathouse, they 
were swamped by the wake of the 
Circle Line tour boat that goes 
around Manhattan. They swam to 
a nearby dock and were later 
picked up by the coach of the var¬ 
sity crew, who took them down¬ 
stream to retrieve their boat. (They 
had taken the oars with them.) 

Jose says, "Pretty embarrassing." 
Do you remember that, Joe? 

Charlie is experiencing his 
third career since graduation. He 
started on Wall Street while he 
waited out his deferral to business 
school. That led to a career (and 
no business degree), which ended 
with his retirement as managing 
director in charge of fixed income 
trading and sales at Dillon Read 
& Co. (now UBS) in 1990. He then 
started a merchant banking opera¬ 
tion and devised and financed 
deals as different as the sale of the 
Empire State Building to the 
establishment of a home shopping 
channel in a joint venture with 
Beijing Media Group in China. In 
2001, he formed Heeltap! Enter¬ 
tainment, a homage to the 1754 
H.C. Earwicker Heeltap Reunion 
from Columbia days. He created 
and co-produced the Emmy 
Award-winning HBO film, 61*, 
the story of Roger Maris and 
Mickey Mantle and their chase to 
break Babe Ruth's single season 
home run record. Working with 
Joe Seldner '73, Heeltap! sold 
Paramount Pictures a $75 million 
action / adventure film based on 
the life of Robert Ripley of Ripley's 
Believe It or Not fame. Charlie will 
executive produce the feature. 

Joe and Charlie also are devel¬ 
oping a feature based upon the 
life of Ernest Hemingway, and 
they have the first-time-ever- 
granted rights from the Heming¬ 
way family. Charlie recently took 
over the branding and licensing 


for the Ripley's brand and Joe 
Seldner '73 heads up that opera¬ 
tion. They are busy pitching tele¬ 
vision shows, board games, wire¬ 
less deals and much more. 

Charlie has been married since 
1982 to Fern Morgan, and they 
have four children. Michael, the 
oldest, is a freshman at Yale (Char¬ 
lie says he's out of the will!). Fol¬ 
lowing him are Max (14), Susan 
(12) and Sally (11). The family 
splits its time between Greenwich, 
Conn., and Palm Beach. Charlie 
keeps in touch with Jay Lindsey 
and recently saw Brad Higgins 
'74. He would love to hear from 
Cindy Pain and Sally Taylor. Char¬ 
lie also remains close with friends 
from his College years, especially 
Joe Seldner, David Stein and 
James Minter '73. 

After 30-plus "years in exile," 
David Gawarecki has left New 
York. He figures that "life in exile is 
preferable to rule by the ignorant!" 
He lives one block from the Paseo 
Montejo — the Beaux Artes section 
of Merida, Mexico. A local bank has 
the same outdoor light fixtures as 
Butler Library, which makes him a 
little homesick every time he walks 
by. After college, David worked at a 
law firm, thinking he might go to 
law school, but preferred sitting 
around reading CC texts he'd never 
finished and playing cards all day 
(with Matt Buchwald, Sandy 
Cohen, John Maloney and Jeff 
Burstein, as well as Eric Edelson 
and Howard Golding). 

After a sojourn in Venice, Calif., 
David returned to the East Village. 
Later, he studied stone carving, 
became a freelance journalist 
(including spending time in West 
Berlin before the wall came down) 
and finished at SIPA in 1990. Years 


later, he moved to the ghettos of 
Mount Vernon, where he become a 
cult figure, largely because he 
owned a large dog that earned him 
a modicum of respect. Traveling 
again — London, Paris, Central 
America and finally Mexico, where 
he wrote from an Internet cafe. 
David visited more than 40 Mayan 
sites and is possibly the first person 
of European origin to see recently 
discovered cave paintings in the 
southern Yucatan. (He attended a 
conference on Mayan Culture the 
next week where the discovery 
was announced, but withheld say¬ 
ing, "Yeah, I saw them last week¬ 
end.") Now, he's headed to 
Europe, where he will get formal 
archaeological training in Poland. 
Classmates who remember him 
will appreciate that he continues to 


live his life by impulse! 

Departed Columbians Charles 
Tolliver and Henry Winters were 
good friends of David's and 
"were gone much too soon from 
this life." Henry put his reputa¬ 
tion on the line to convince peo¬ 
ple on the yearbook committee to 
have David write the lead article, 
which he never bothered to do. 
David visited Henry's grave 
shortly after his death; it was 
fresh enough that he could still 
feel something of Hank's pres¬ 
ence. For what it's worth, David 
apologized about the yearbook 
article. He sends his best to class¬ 
mates and friends. 

Rabbi Dov Fischer, who repre¬ 
sented us as one of the two Col¬ 
lege students elected to the Uni¬ 
versity Senate during his political 
activist days on campus, has 
become senior rabbi of Congrega¬ 
tion Beth Jacob, a 300-family 
Orthodox congregation in Irvine, 
Calif., and is adjunct professor of 
law at Loyola Law School, where 
he teaches the law of advanced 
torts and strategies in California 
civil procedure. After graduation, 
Dov studied for rabbinical ordina¬ 
tion at Yeshiva University, where 
he was ordained at the Rabbi 
Isaac Elchanan Theological Semi¬ 
nary. After 10 years' service in 
pulpits in New Jersey and Califor¬ 
nia (and a two-year stint in Israel, 
where his was one of 40 families 
that established the Jewish com¬ 
munity Naveh Aliza in Samaria), 
Dov studied for a law degree at 
UCLA, where he was selected 
chief articles editor of Law Review. 
His law review comment on lia¬ 
bility of directors at depository 
institutions has been cited in nine 
published federal court opinions. 


Dov then clerked in the United 
States Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit for the Honorable 
Danny J. Boggs. During the next 
decade, Dov practiced complex 
business litigation, primarily at 
the Los Angeles offices of Jones, 
Day, Reavis & Pogue and at Akin, 
Gump, Strauss, Hauer & Feld. In 
2002, he returned to the rabbinate 
as rabbi of Young Israel of Cal- 
abasas, while he practicing law 
part-time with stints in the 
employment law section of Baker 
& Hostetler and as personal coun¬ 
sel to Donald T. Sterling, owner of 
the Los Angeles Clippers. He 
returned to the rabbinate full-time 
while teaching law as an adjunct. 

Dov has published two books 
and a wide range of opinion 
pieces in journals including The 


Alexander Motyl ’75’s new works were presented by the 
Ukrainian Institute of America at an exhibition last spring. 
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Weekly Standard, the Wall Street 
Journal, the Los Angeles Times, 
National Review Online and The 
Jerusalem Post. A sampling of his 
writings and sermons appear on 
his website: www.rabbidov.com. 

Steve Krasner has been a sports 
writer for the Providence (R.I.) 
Journal since summer 1975. Since 
1986, his responsibilities have 
included of home-and-away cov¬ 
erage of the Boston Red Sox. Yes, 
he was with the Sox during the 
eventful October of 2004, chroni¬ 
cling Boston's first World Champi¬ 
onship in 86 years. Steve also has 
been part of the Journal's coverage 
team for the New England Patri¬ 
ots' three Super Bowl champi¬ 
onships in the last four years. 

Steve will have another baseball 
book out soon — Play Ball Like the 
Hall of Tamers. It's for kids 13 and 
up, those who have moved from 
the smaller. Little League dia¬ 
mond to the full-size diamond, 
and includes interviews with 19 
Hall of Famers. Each chapter talks 
about various skills, especially the 
mental aspects of the respective 
positions / skills, as well as the 
player's youth baseball memories, 
big-league memories and supersti¬ 
tions, in addition to a section 
called "The Mental Edge." 

This book is a sequel to Play Ball 
Like the Pros, which is for 8-12-year- 
olds and their coaches. It has a sim¬ 
ilar concept, with fundamentals 
and the players' memories. The 
books were published by Peachtree 
in Atlanta; the first Play Ball book 
won a Parents' Choice award. 

Steve is on the Hall of Fame's Edu¬ 
cation Advisory Council. 

The Ukrainian Institute of 
America, in association with the 
Tori Collection, presented new 
works by Alexander Motyl (Visi¬ 
ble Traces: Still Lifes and Figures) 
during an exhibition last spring. 
You can see some of the paint¬ 
ings here: www.brama.com/ 
news / press/021018artexhibit_ 
motyl.html. 

Alexander received his Ph.D. 
from Columbia in 1984 and is pro¬ 
fessor of political science, deputy 
director of the Center for Global 
Change and Governance and co¬ 
director of the Central and East 
European Studies Program at Rut- 
gers-Newark. He has authored six 
books and edited many additional 
publications. Alexander recently 
was at the London School of Eco¬ 
nomics for a conference organized 
by the Association for the Study of 
Ethnicity and Nationalism, where 
he presented a paper on recent 
theories of empire. His daughter, 
Katya, is a Barnard student. 

The Class of 1975 was well 
represented at Dean's Day on 
April 9.1 had planned to attend, 
but my flight home the night 


before was canceled, and I didn't 
arrive in Philly until midday on 
Saturday, but Louis Dalaveris, 
Gene Davis, Stephen Jacobs, 
Evan Johnson, Frank Lancellotti, 
Robert Lopez, Bob Schneider, 
Joel Sher, Floyd Warren and 
Lindsay Shapiro were registered. 

By the time you read this, our 
30th reunion will be over. The Sep¬ 
tember issue of CCT will include 
coverage, so look for lots of news 
then. For those not able to attend, 
send me news for future editions! 
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Clyde Moneyhun 

Program in Writing and 
Rhetoric 

Stanford University 
450 Serra Mall 
Building 460, Room 223C 
Stanford, CA 94305-2085 


caml31@columbia.edu 


Doug Halsey is a partner at White 
& Case, a New York-based inter¬ 
national law firm. His practice is 
primarily environmental and land 
use litigation, and he is head of 
the environmental law group in 
the Miami office. Doug and his 
wife, Amy, have been married for 
28 years and have lived in Miami 
since 1976. They have two chil¬ 
dren: Mark ('04 MIT: "Yes, he's off 
the payroll!") and Meredith ('06 
Brown). During the summer, they 
escape Miami's wilting heat and 
humidity in Bridgehampton, N.Y. 

"My wife and I have been 
involved with foster care issues 
for more than 20 years, and last 
year established a fund to support 
advocacy efforts for children in 
Florida's foster care system. We do 
not pretend to be noble do-good¬ 
ers and balance our pro bono and 
volunteer activities by indulging 
in the usual bourgeois frivolities of 
golf, tennis, skiing, travel, etc." 
Doug has not been in touch with 
any classmates recently but for 
years has interviewed H.S. stu¬ 
dents for the College and was a 
member of the John Jay Society for 
annual College Fund donors. 

Monte Elias would love to hear 
from members of the Class of 1975 
who know him. (He was a mem¬ 
ber of that class but graduated 
with us because he took a year 
off.) He went into the fairly new 
career of emergency medicine 
after medical school and has been 
living in Hawaii since 1981. 
Hawaii, he reports, is "Easy to get 
to, hard to leave." He has worked 
on all seven major Hawaiian 
Islands as well as Guam. He spent 
seven years on Moloka'i, where he 
also worked at the Hansen's dis¬ 
ease colony. He lives in Kailua and 
works at Straub Clinic and Hospi¬ 
tal in Honolulu. His wife, Carol, is 
from Moloka'i by way of Canada 


("Yes, I am married to an alien.") 
and they have four active chil¬ 
dren: Sarah (14), Keith (12), Rachel 
(9) and Kevan (5). Sarah is a 
"band geek" who loves hearing 
about Monte's exploits in the 
"cleverest band in the world." 

Rob Erlanger, a civil litigator 
with his own practice in NYC 
(www.erlangerlaw.com) who pri¬ 
marily represents plaintiffs, is 
spearheading an effort of attorneys 
across the United States in suing 
C.B. Fleet, manufacturer of the 
biggest selling phospho-soda, 
under state products liability laws. 
Rob writes: "We've all reached the 
age where a colonoscopy is recom¬ 
mended every five years unless 
family history indicates a shorter 


ines how art responded to devas¬ 
tating epidemics in the early mod¬ 
ern period. Tom is an associate 
professor of history at College of 
the Holy Cross in Worcester. 

Another example: No sooner 
did I report correspondence from 
Kevin Kehoe than Paul Winum 
responded regarding Kevin "and 
other teammates from the fresh¬ 
man basketball and lightweight 
football teams." Paul and his wife 
live in Atlanta, where he is a man¬ 
aging director of RHR Interna¬ 
tional, a management psychology 
firm. They invite passers-by to get 
in touch. Paul has been in contact 
with Columbians including Steve 
Brandi and Mike Weaver. "P.S. 

Ed Backus, where are you?" 


Spence Halperin ’77 is clinical manager for Village Care 
of New York’s AIDS Day Programs and an adjunct lecturer 
at Hunter College School of Social Work. 


interval. A colonoscopy can be a 
good thing, but if you use any 
phospho-soda product to cleanse 
your bowels before the procedure, 
you may be in trouble in the 
future. Research from a group of 
Columbia-New York Presbyterian 
doctors has shown 100 percent 
causation between phospho-soda 
use and kidney failure, particularly 
in the elderly. In younger people 
like us, the kidney is more resilient 
so a damaged kidney can shift 
function from one part to another 
without producing symptoms." 

Interestingly, Domingo Nunez, 
a general surgeon at Lenox Hill 
Hospital, saved the life of one of 
Rob's phospho-soda clients by 
performing emergency surgery 
for a condition that arose from her 
use of the Fleet product. 

Peter McCann '75, an orthope¬ 
dist specializing in shoulders, pro¬ 
vided Rob some comfort from a 
recent left shoulder injury. 


Spence Halperin is clinical 
manager for Village Care of New 
York's AIDS Day Programs and an 
adjunct lecturer at Hunter College 
School of Social Work. He soon 
will start a doctoral dissertation in 
social welfare ("Supportive Hous¬ 
ing for Homeless People Living 
With HIV/AIDS"). Good luck! 

After practicing law in Boston 
and Manhattan, Charles Trippe 
moved in 1994 with his wife, Pam, 
an anesthesiologist, and three 
kids, Jim, Marta and Doug, to 
Jacksonville, "one of the best-kept 
secret in America" (except now we 
know), plus, "Since the Super 
Bowl, we no longer have to say 
'Jacksonville, Florida.'" Only 
thing missing: "There aren't too 
many Columbia alumni in the 
area." Is any place perfect? I am 
starting a poll. 

The following attended Dean's 
Day: Gary Galperin, Bill 
Kreindler and Ron Wolner. 
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David Gorman 
111 Regal Dr. 
DeKalb, IL 60115 
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Matthew Nemerson 

35 Huntington St. 
New Haven, CT 06511 


dgorman@niu.edu 


mnemerson@snet.net 


Even though I assume that other 
people besides me read this col¬ 
umn, for some reason I am always 
surprised to find that they do, as 
when I get responses and queries 
about things I write. 

For example, I recently men¬ 
tioned Franco Mormando. 
Thomas Worcester wrote to add 
that he and Franco are two of the 
four curators of an exhibit running 
through September at the Worces¬ 
ter Art Museum in Massachusetts. 
Titled "Hope and Healing: Paint¬ 
ing in Italy in a Time of Plague, 
1500-1800," this exhibition exam- 


Carl M. Sherer sent this "Pass- 
over" letter to his contacts and 
included us on the list this year. 
Given that I write this column as 
our President commemorates the 
60th Anniversary of V-E Day, I 
thought it was a fitting topic. 

"As those of you who have 
received these missives in the past 
know already, I try to send you an 
inspiring story along with my 
good wishes and optimistic 
reports about my practice. But 
this evening, I started to prepare 
what I will say to the my family 
about the Haggadah — the story 
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of the Israelites' exodus from 
Egypt that is behind the Passover 
holiday, and I chanced upon a 
prayer that is so moving that I 
had to share it with you. 

"To understand the prayer, 
some of you may need one bit of 
background: Other than the Seder 
— the festive meal on the first 
night of Passover (on the first two 
nights outside of Israel) at which 
the Haggadah is read — the main 
feature of Passover is that we do 
not eat leavened bread and bread 
products, but only Matza. Matza, 
or Matzot in the Hebrew plural, 
are cracker-like wafers that are 
baked quickly so that they will 
not be leavened and are made 
only from flour and water. 

"The prayer that I found was 
written by the rabbis who were 
present at the Bergen-Belsen con¬ 
centration camp in 1944.1 found 
the prayer in the introduction to 
the Haggadah that was published 
this year from the writings of 
Rabbi Avigdor Nebenzahl, who is 
the rabbi of Jerusalem's Old City. 
This is the prayer (translated by 
me, so any errors are mine): 

"[Before eating leavened bread, 
one should say the following with 
all of his or her heart:] Our Father 
in Heaven, it is revealed and 
known to You that that our wish is 
to fulfill Your wish, and to cele¬ 
brate the Passover holiday by eat¬ 
ing Matza and observing the pro¬ 
hibition against leavened bread. 
But our hearts break about the fact 
that our toil prevents us [from 
doing that] and our lives are 
endangered. [So, instead] we are 
ready and prepared to fulfill Your 
commandment 'and you shall live 
by them' and you shall not die by 
them, and to abide by Your warn¬ 
ing to "be careful and take good 
care of your soul.' Therefore, our 
prayer to You is that You should 
give us life and continued exis¬ 
tence, and redeem us speedily to 
keep your laws and to worship 
you with a full heart. Amen." 

Carl is with the law firm of 
Zell, Goldberg and Co. with 
offices in Tel Aviv, Moscow and 
Washington, D.C. 

Send some news, especially 
those classmates with children at 
the College. Also send us any 
great stories about plans for your 
50th birthday parties, our theme 
for the year. 
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Robert Klapper 

8737 Beverly Blvd., 

Ste 303 

Los Angeles, CA 90048 


rklappermd@aol.com 


After practicing law for nearly 20 
years, Peter Laterza took a posi¬ 
tion last fall as CEO of the Bowlin 


Group, a communications infra¬ 
structure company in northern 
Kentucky, just outside Cincinnati. 
Peter writes, "I am enjoying my 
business responsibilities and my 
new role as a 'recovering lawyer'! 
Having moved from our Long 
Island base in 1997,1, my wife of 
nearly 20 years and four children 
very much enjoy our life in the 
heartland." 

John Pagano teaches in 
Barnard's English department, 
where he has been a lecturer since 
1988. He also chairs the humani¬ 
ties at Manhattan School of 
Music. "Teaching continues to be 
the vocational summons I find 
most energizing and rewarding, 
and I consider myself fortunate to 
have studied and taught literature 
at Columbia since I entered in 
1975 (M.A. '80, Ph.D. '90)." John 
and his wife live in Flushing, 
Queens, with their two sons, 
whom he coaches in a Long 
Island travel ice hockey league. 

Gil Lancaster has been practic¬ 
ing cardiology for 17 years. He is 
the director of noninvasive cardi¬ 
ology at Bridgeport Hospital (part 
of the Yale New Haven Health 
System). He also is the co-director 
of the cardiovascular fellowship 
program. Gil keeps up with all 
the great things happening at 
Columbia through his work with 
the Alumni Representative Com¬ 
mittee, interviewing local H.S. 
students applying to Columbia. 

Paul O'Connor writes from 
Chicago, where he has lived since 
1981. He is married to Holly 
Lasusa '80 Barnard; they have 
three sons, ages 22,21 and 15. 

Paul writes, "Absolutely nothing 
new. Same home phone for 20 
years (even area code)!" 

Rafael Lopez is doing well in 
his practice. Palm Beach Urology, 
in West Palm Beach, Fla. His son, 
Rafy, is a baseball player and 
nationally ranked No. 186 in H.S. 
(Class of 2006) by Baseball Ameri¬ 
ca. His daughter, Alessandra, is 
her H.S. color guard captain, and 
son Gabriel is the starting point 
guard in his school. 

Tom Pacicco practices gastroen¬ 
terology in Charlotte, N.C. He is 
married and has three children. 

Jeffrey Light fell into the music 
business after Columbia Law 
(Class of '83). In the past 22 years, 
he has represented rock acts 
including The Rolling Stones, 
Marilyn Manson, Rob Zombie 
and Slayer. "In 1998, my wife, five 
cats and I relocated from Los 
Angeles to Santa Barbara County, 
far enough from any neighbors 
that no one complains when I 
shoot at gophers with a .22." 

My daughter, Michelle, fin¬ 
ished her freshman year at 
Columbia. I can't tell you how 
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special it is to have a discussion 
with one's child about a book 
you remember reading on your 
voyage through the Core Cur¬ 
riculum, so have them apply 
early decision, and good luck. 

The responses to Class Notes 
have picked up beautifully. I am 
so proud of all of the achieve¬ 
ments and diversity that our class 
displays. So many of you do 
goodness for goodness' sake, and 
isn't that what it's all about? God 
bless, and see you next issue. 


Michael Brown 

669 Yorktown PI. 
Paramus, NJ 07652 
mcb58@columbia.edu 

What a great weekend was had 
by all at our 25th reunion. It was 
wonderful to see you and hear 
some great stories. Thanks go to 
the committee members, Mario 
Biaggi, Alex Bayer, Jim Gerkis, 
Joe Ciulla, Dan Gross, Stephen 
Kane, Keith Krasney, Bruce 
Paulsen, A.J. Sabatelle and Doc 
Thompson for their hard work 
and effort in making for an event¬ 
ful weekend. Arik Thormahlen 
from the Alumni Office deserves a 
medal for keeping the process 
moving forward; we all thank 
you. I will have full reunion cov¬ 
erage in the September issue. 

Neal Gersony dropped me a 
line from Old Saybrook, Conn., 
where he lives with his wife and 
two daughters. After getting his 
M.B.A. (Columbia) and Ph.D. 
(RPI), Neal taught at the Univer¬ 
sity of New Haven's Business 
School. He recently founded a 
company that delivers continu¬ 
ing education courses for the 
insurance and financial services 
industries (www.ceu.com). In his 
free time, he plays in high stakes 
poker tournaments. 

Stephen Kane has been active 
in the New England area through 
his directorship of the Columbia 
University Club. His son, 

Matthew '08, finished his first 
year at the College, and now his 
brother and sister think it's time 
to visit NYC on a more regular 
basis. Always the extreme sports 
buff, Steve attends the alumni 
Ultimate Frisbee game / reunion 
each fall and practices corporate 
law with Rich May in Boston. 

Doug Evans checked in from 
New England, where he has a 
busy ophthalmology practice in 
the greater Boston area. He was 
prompted to come to the reunion 
by David Steiner. Doug lives 
with his wife and two daughters 
in Andover, Mass. 

Eric Blattman, Shawn FitzGer¬ 
ald and I played golf in the Hope 
& Heroes Children's Cancer 
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Fund's annual golf outing at Hud¬ 
son National Country Club. This 
charity raises money for children 
with cancer and is part of Colum- 
bia-NewYork Presbyterian Hospi¬ 
tal. We had a great day playing a 
world-class golf course. 

Congratulations to Debbie and 
Dan McAvoy on becoming 
grandparents. It seems like only 
yesterday that Joe Ciulla was 
changing little Brian's diapers! 

Hope you are all having a great 
summer. Keep those e-mails and 
phone calls coming! 
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Jeff Pundyk 

20 E. 35th St., Apt. 8D 
New York, NY 10016 


jpundyk@yahoo.com 


John Luisi for President. That's 
Borough President of Staten Island. 

John lives in the hills of St. 
George, Staten Island, with his 
son, Alexander (14). After years of 
in-house lawyering, John ven¬ 
tured out on his own and was 
doing so much pro bono commu¬ 
nity work that he's decided to 
make it official and run for B.P. 
His first campaign promise? "In 
sickness and in health." In June, 
John married the very patient 
Eileen Harrington, who claims to 
enjoy bicycling in the Alps with 
him. Send ideas for campaign 
dirty tricks to johnluisi@juno.com. 

John might want to check in 
with Douglas Lederman for the 
secret to a successful marriage. 
Doug married the day after grad¬ 
uation. That's 24 years, for those 
of you keeping score. You may 
remember Doug's wife, Audrey, 
who spent two years at Barnard 
before transferring to Sarah 
Lawrence but logged more time 
on 116th Street than many resi¬ 
dents. Their son, Peter '07, fin¬ 
ished his sophomore year. Doug 
left New York for Old Green¬ 
wich, Conn., about 12 years ago, 
where he practices law, sells real 
estate and generally lolls about 
the beach. 

Steve Masiar is another 24- 
year marriage man. He and his 
wife, Tricia, live on Long Island 
with their four kids. Steve's for¬ 
mer (not old) roommate, Ilan 
Hartstein, practices ophthalmol¬ 
ogy in Los Angeles, and former 
(OK, old) suitemate, John Gea- 
nuracos, lives in London and is a 
business consultant at IBM. Steve 
practices psychiatry. He's looking 
to reconnect with his freshman 
floormates from 8 Carman, per¬ 
haps for a clinical trial on the 
long-term effects of extended 
high-level decibel level exposure 
to The Ramones. 

Martin Wilner is in private 
psychiatry practice. He also is an 
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assistant clinical professor of psy¬ 
chiatry at Weill Medical College 
of Cornell University. And, if that 
wasn't enough, he's an artist and 
recently had an exhibition of 
drawings at a Brooklyn gallery. 
You can view his work at www. 
pierogi2000.com/flatfile/wilnerma. 
html (artwork, not psychiatry). 

Daniel Gordis has been living 
in Jerusalem since 1998, where 
he's v.p. of the Mandel Founda¬ 
tion and director of the Mandel 
Leadership Institute. Since leaving 
the College, Daniel has received 
his rabbinic ordination at the Jew¬ 
ish Theological Seminary and a 
Ph.D. in social ethics from USC. 
(Do you think they asked him at 
him about that toaster oven that 
"fell" from a Carman Hall win¬ 
dow in 1977 at his social ethics 


editing." The family Schatman is 
moving from Harrisburg, Pa., 
where they've lived since 1989. 

Eric Inman Daum is design 
director of architecture for The 
Classic Group of Lexington, 
Mass., and is a member of its 
board of directors. He has been 
working for the past three years 
designing an estate in Newton, 
Mass., and on several private 
homes around Boston. Eric has 
one son, Karl, who recently com¬ 
pleted sixth grade. 

On the non-writing-a-book, 
non-building-a-home front, James 
Kim has been a CPA in New York 
since graduating from the Business 
School in 1983. He and his wife, 
Jacqueline, run a public accounting 
firm in the city. They have two 
children, Alex (17) and Janice (15). 


Michael Pieters ’8i is assistant chief counsel for the 
Department of Homeland Security. 


orals?) In addition to his work at 
the foundation, Daniel is an 
accomplished writer. The New York 
Times Magazine recently excerpted 
his fourth book, a memoir of life 
in Jerusalem. Daniel and his wife, 
Elisheva ('83 SW) have three chil¬ 
dren, Talia (18), Avi (15) and 
Micha (12). Daniel can be reached 
at danielgordis@gmail.com. 

Four books may sound intimi¬ 
dating to us math majors, but not 
to the prolific John Tone. John is 
an associate professor of history in 
Atlanta at the Georgia Institute of 
Technology's School of History, 
Technology and Society. His third 
book. War and Genocide in Spanish 
Cuba, is coming out next spring 
with the University of North Car¬ 
olina Press. It explores the nature 
of insurgency, terrorism and 
counter-terrorism in the Cuban 
War of Independence. Ahh, you 
say, that's only three books. A mere 
trifle. No, says I. John is working 
on a fourth book, tentatively titled 
A Political Biography of Yellow Fever. 
(Catchy, don't you think?) John fre¬ 
quently is in Spain and Cuba for 
work. He has a 4-year-old daugh¬ 
ter who lives in Montreal and 
whom he visits monthly. 

Not only is Michael Schatman 
working on a book (who isn't?), 
but he's retiring from his medical 
practice this summer, moving 
across the country and building a 
house. "After 20 years in the 
trenches with chronic pain 
patients, I am retiring from prac¬ 
tice. My wife, Roz, and son, 
Joshua, and I are building a house 
in Redmond, Wash., where I will 
research, write and spend the rest 
of my years. I am putting together 
a textbook. Ethical Issues in Chronic 
Pain Management, which I am 


Stephen Wermert has been in 
Manila for the past two years, 
working for the Asian Develop¬ 
ment Bank. He went to Manila via 
Singapore, where he moved in 

1991, and had been working for 
two large European banks in 
Asian private infrastructure 
finance with projects throughout 
Asia. Stephen spent the 1980s in 
Chicago working in infrastructure 
finance as well as start-up initia¬ 
tives in municipal finance. 

Eli Hauser '81E lives in the 
greater Boston area with his three 
kids, Ethan, Shelby and Austin. 

He works in high tech, with Solid- 
Works Corp. in Concord, Mass., as 
director, strategic initiatives. Eli's 
responsibilities include develop¬ 
ing sales channel metrics, competi¬ 
tive positioning, and market share 
assessment and measurement. 

Breathe easy, everyone. 

Michael Pieters is assistant chief 
counsel for the Department of 
Homeland Security. Following 
Columbia, he worked at Barnard's 
development office for eight years, 
leaving as director of corporate 
and foundation relations. He then 
attended the Benjamin N. Cardozo 
School of Law and graduated in 

1992. Michael left New York to 
clerk for Chief U.S. District Court 
Judge Harry Lee Hudspeth in El 
Paso. Following his clerkship, he 
worked in the El Paso District 
Attorney's Office. During his 
tenure as a law clerk, he met and 
married Veronica Escobar. They 
have two children, Cristian Diego 
(8) and Eloisa Isabel (6). 

Barry Waldman sums up his 
life thusly: "Born-raised, college- 
grad school, reporter here and 
there, puberty-marriage (or per¬ 
haps the other way around). I live 


in beautiful and historic Charles¬ 
ton, S.C., where the Civil War 
began and continues. I am Splen¬ 
did Poobah of Communications 
for United Way, play softball nine 
months a year, volunteer for 
every goody two-shoes charity in 
town and generally make an e- 
mail nuisance of myself to North¬ 
erners every time there's a 60- 
degree temperature difference." 

I managed to pry a bit more out 
of the taciturn communications 
man: His wife, Michelle Sauve, is 
a pediatric occupational therapist. 
Barry's journalism carrier was 
largely as a radio reporter, serving 
as news director of several radio 
stations, and as AP Radio Capitol 
Correspondent in Albany. He also 
did a lot of freelancing for radio 
and a weekly business paper and 
wrote regularly for the local news 
and arts publication there. Then 
there's that matter of Barry and 
that hole in the wall of the base¬ 
ment of Hewitt Hall, but perhaps 
the less said about that the better. 

And finally, making great use of 
the third person — perhaps in 
homage of Reggie Jackson's three- 
home-run World Series game dur¬ 
ing our freshman year? — Richard 
Peltz writes: "What in the world 
did the music lover Rich do with 
his meager major in German? As of 
2003, he found a gig as organist in 
a Lutheran church in Virginia, nat¬ 
urally! Then, last year, he assumed 
the duties of the outgoing church 
administrator (bookkeeping and 
bulletins, tons of 'em). Rich spends 
his Saturdays mostly asleep." 

Send more news of books, 
homes, marriages and sleepy Sat¬ 
urdays to me at the e-mail 
address at the top of the column. 
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Kevin M. Slawin 

6560 Fannin, Ste 2100 
Houston, TX 77030 


kevin@slawin.com 


Unfortunately, I have no news to 
report this time. For the next 
issue, I will begin e-mailing class¬ 
mates for news, so look for a full 
report in September. 

In the meantime, don't wait for 
me to chase you down! E-mail me 
at the address above. Your class¬ 
mates want to hear from you. 


Roy Pomerantz 

Babyking/Petking 
182-20 Liberty Ave. 
Jamaica, NY 11412 
bkroy@msn.com 

Professor Karl-Ludwig Selig was 
an honorary guest at the 84th 
Annual Varsity "C" Club Event. 
Michael Cataldo received the 
Columbia Varsity Alumni Athlet- 
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ic Award. Jeff Isaacson '79 asked 
me to forward to Professor Selig 
a copy of the Wall Street Journal 
article on Don Quixote. It's the 
book's 400th anniversary! 

Ted Kessler: "I have been mar¬ 
ried for six years. My wife, Judy, 
and I have two kids: Korina, who, 
she will tell you, is almost 4; and 
Daniel, who Korina will tell you, 
is almost 2. We live on Long 
Island, although we are spending 
next year in Israel. (Judy is a 
recipient of the Jerusalem Senior 
Educators Fellowship.) While in 
Israel, I plan to finish my doctor¬ 
ate from Teachers College in the 
curriculum and teaching depart¬ 
ment (and become fluent in 
Hebrew and seize the opportuni¬ 
ties to travel through the Mediter¬ 
ranean regions of the world). I am 
a literacy staff developer through 
the TC Reading and Writing Pro¬ 
ject, mostly in the public schools 
of New York City but also in the 
metropolitan area and other parts 
of the country. I plan to travel to 
the United States periodically next 
year to continue this work part- 
time." 

Thierry Jahan: "I graduated 
from The George Washington 
University School of Medicine 
and completed an internal medi¬ 
cine residency at Cedars Sinai 
Med Center in L.A. From there, I 
moved to San Francisco to UCSF 
for a hematology / oncology fel¬ 
lowship. I joined the UCSF faculty 
in 1994 and have been there since, 
caring for patients afflicted with 
lung cancer. I married Valerie 
Krieger, a GW classmate, before 
starting our internships in 1987, 
and we moved to California to be 
closer to her family. She is a pedi¬ 
atrician in private practice. 

"We have three children — 
Kenny (14), Lillian (13) and 
Robert (11) — all of whom are 
avid soccer players, go to a French 
Lycee and are bilingual. In my 
copious spare time, I have become 
an ice hockey nut; I play twice a 
week, usually after 11 p.m. 
(cheaper and more available ice 
time). It has been a fun ride. 

"I am in touch with Jordan 
Stern '81, his brother, Laurence 
'85, Ariel Teitel '80 and Harold 
Hyman '811 read Class Notes 
with gusto, though I don't see 
much from folks I knew. I reflect 
often and quite fondly on my 
sojourn at Columbia. I still think 
that the Core Curriculum, as 
painful as it could be at times, 
remains an amazing and enriching 
experience." 

Victor Cha: "I enjoy CCT and 
also wanted to pass on somewhat 
noteworthy news. Effective 
December 2004,1 have taken pub¬ 
lic service leave from my profes¬ 
sorship of political science at 
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Georgetown to take a position as 
director of Asian Affairs at the 
National Security Council in the 
White House. When the news 
was announced, it was written up 
in the papers as the highest rank¬ 
ing appointment for a Korean- 
American in a policy position 
related to Asia (I am not certain if 
that is true, but that's what was 
said). I am responsible for imple¬ 
menting the President's agenda 
regarding Japan, the two Koreas, 
Australia, New Zealand, Pacific 
isles and larger regional architec¬ 
ture issues. I was teaching at 
Georgetown since 1995 and had 
written books and articles on 
United States-East Asian relations 
that caught the attention of people 
in the first Bush administration." 

Michael Teplow: "In 1990,1 
made aliyah to Israel with my 
wife, Naomi Oster Teplow '84 
Barnard. We immediately moved 
to Karnei Shomron, a beautiful 
pastoral community in Samaria, 

15 kilometers east of Kfar Saba. 
Despite a difficult security and 
political situation, Nomi and I 
are grateful to contribute in this 
way to Israel, along with our 
children, liana (16), Eli (12) and 
Hadas (10). 

"Since 1993,1 have operated 
my own law firm in Tel Aviv. I 
practice mostly general corporate 
law; however, since the 1994 Oslo 
Accords, I have developed a spe¬ 
cialty in administrative law, 
which involves assisting Arabs 
who have helped Israel and Arabs 
whose lives are threatened by the 
Palestinian Authority. During my 
first decade in Israel, I was active 
in Israeli politics. I was legal 
counsel to three political parties, 
helping found two (Aliya — the 
first political party of Russian 
immigrants — and later helping 
found Herut and the National 
Unity Party (Ichud Leumi)). I also 
served as a town councilor for 
five years in Karnei Shomron and 
as chairman of the local lands 
committee. Today, I donate my 
time to charitable causes. 

"Nomi is active in the music 
world. As a singer / recording 
artist, she released a CD of her 
music and is working on number 
two. She also produced a CD 
with one of her choirs. She per¬ 
forms all over the country, teach¬ 
es voice at the Jerusalem college 
for women and privately and 
conducts several choirs. 

"I would love to hear from any 
classmates passing through 
Israel. They are more than wel¬ 
come to contact me — I am the 
only Teplow in the Tel Aviv and 
Karnei Shomron phone books." 

Jay Skeptic: "Although I 
received my degree in January 
1983,1 consider myself a member I 


of the Class of '80.1 attended four 
years straight through from Sep¬ 
tember 1976-May 1980, but had 
seven incompletes (a year-and-a- 
half as features editor / associate 
editor at Spec did me in!), and I 
took my time completing a suffi¬ 
cient number of them to receive 
the B.A. I hope all is well with you 
... '83 was a fine class, as I recall!" 

Don Innamorato: "I'm an 
employment lawyer and partner 
at Reed Smith, where I've been 
practicing in our Princeton and 
Philly offices for about 19 years. 
My wife, Laura, and I live in 
Voorhees, N.J., with our children, 
Anthony (6), Gabby (3) and 
Michael (1). I try to catch games 
when our guys come down to 
Princeton or Penn and make it up 
to Columbia for Homecoming 
once in a while. I haven't seen 
many of our classmates for a few 
years but I have run across Tom 
Holoka and Chris Angeline 
down this way." 

Wayne Root shares this: 
"Tarcher/Penguin, a member of 
Penguin Group, announced that 
Wayne Allyn Root's book. Million¬ 
aire Republican: Why Rich Republi¬ 
cans Get Rich — And How You Can 
Tool, will be published on Septem¬ 
ber 22. The book is the story of 
how Root became a Millionaire 
Republican and how the Republi¬ 
can secrets of mega wealth got 
him there. Ironically, Root learned 
these 'Republican Rules' from his 
blue collar butcher father who 
taught him, 'The Republican 
Party is NOT the party of the rich 
— it is the party of anyone who 
WANTS to be rich.' Fox 5 News 
recently referred to Root as 'a one- 
man empire.' The Las Vegas Sun 
said, '(Root) has built a TV sports 
prognosticating empire.' In Mil¬ 
lionaire Republican, Root will teach 
readers how they can acquire 
wealth and success by following 
Republican rules and why think¬ 
ing like a Democrat will keep you 
poor, hopeless, helpless and clue¬ 
less. Wayne was also featured in a 
Wall Street Journal article on 
March 14,2005." 

Teddy Weinberger: "Pope John 
Paul II called for 'a new and pro¬ 
found understanding between the 
Church and Judaism everywhere, 
in every country, for the benefit of 
all.' The two most significant ini¬ 
tiatives that the Pope undertook 
toward this end were his visit to 
the Great Synagogue of Rome in 
1986 and his visit to Israel in 
March 2000. Thankfully, the Pope's 
visit here came several months 
before the start of the intifada in 
fall 2000 (else it probably would 
not have occurred). In the wake of 
the Pope's death, it's worth look¬ 
ing back upon his pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. The Pope's visit 


was exciting in terms of the tens of 
thousands of pilgrims and the 
2,000-strong press corps that it 
brought to Israel. And the Pope 
deeply impressed people with his 
honest spirituality. A rabbi friend 
remarked to me then, 'The Pope is 
the holiest person we've had 
around here for a long time.' Now, 
perhaps Jews and Christians 
everywhere will take up the 
Pope's challenge for a 'new and 
profound understanding' between 
the two religions. Im yirtzeh 
hashem, Inshallah, God willing." 

Ann Coulter mentions Miguel 
Estrada in her book. How To Talk 
to a Liberal. She states, "Schumer 
then voted against Bush nominee 
Miguel Estrada — who had grad¬ 
uated from Harvard Law School 
magna cum laude, where he had 
been an editor of the law review; 
had clerked for the Supreme 
Court; had been a federal prose¬ 
cutor; had served for almost five 
years in the solicitor general's 
office; had argued more than a 
dozen cases before the Supreme 
Court; and was then a partner in 
one of the most prestigious law 
firms in the country — because 
Estrada had not given the Democ¬ 
rats a blood oath that he would 
uphold abortion on demand." 
Coulter acknowledged Miguel as 
a contributor to her book. 
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Dennis Klainberg 

Berklay Cargo Worldwide 
JFK Inti. Airport 
Box 300665 
Jamaica, NY 11430 


dennis@berklay.com 


David Terhune was quoted in 
the New York Post about a show 
that his band, the Kustard Kings, 
had just performed. "We did a 
Loser's Lounge tribute to the 
music of Sesame Street at Sym¬ 
phony Space ... It was great fun, 
full of kids running around (and 
parents running after them). The 
highlight was being able to play 
behind Sonia Manzano, who 
played Maria on the show. My 
three daughters attended the 
show with my wife, Nancy." 

David Branner was awarded 
tenure at the University of Mary¬ 
land last May, 16 years after enter¬ 
ing graduate school to study Chi¬ 
nese linguistics. "Once my tenure 
letter came, my wife and I moved 
back to New York, where we can 
look after my mother and where I 
can most easily do my research on 
Chinese dialects. I commute to 
Maryland [for] the kind of 
research that I was inspired to 
pursue as an undergraduate." 

One classmate who may be in 
need of David's expertise is Brian 
Peyton. Brian and his wife, Mar- 
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garet, recently traveled to Chang¬ 
sha, Hunan, China, to adopt a 
daughter. Brian is director of reg¬ 
ulatory affairs at the University of 
Washington Medical Center. 

Dan Nienhauser has returned 
to terra firma, sort of. "After 
three exciting years at Columbia 
as lead administrator at the Earth 
Institute, my family and I are 
moving to sunny Arizona this 
summer. [I will] work at ASU in 
Tempe as director and general 
manager of a new high-tech ven¬ 
ture, MacroTechnology Works. 
MTW is a new product from 
Skunkworks and Clean Room 
Foundry focusing on technolo¬ 
gies and manufacturing relating 
to sensing, fuel cells, photovolat- 
ics, flexible electronics and nano 
fabrication processing. The first 
challenge is to fill the remaining 
30,000 square feet of clean room 
and 150,000 square feet of lab/ 
office space with partners and 
researchers! I'm looking forward 
to summers back east." 

Langham Gleason and his wife 
announce the birth of their daugh¬ 
ter, Langham's fifth. "Each has 
brought me more joy than I ever 
thought life could while I was a 
youngster at Columbia. I invite 
any classmates driving through 
Wichita Falls to stop by. I've 
enjoyed interviewing applicants to 
Columbia and recommend it to 
classmates, particularly those in 
rural places who might not other¬ 
wise have an Alumni Representa¬ 
tive Committee member. Brain and 
spine surgery continues to be a 
rewarding challenge." 

Alfredo Brillembourg has dis¬ 
tinguished himself as an architect 
with offices in Caracas, Venezuela 
and Manhattan. He lives in N.Y. 
with his wife, AnaMaria, and 
their three children. 

The Columbia crew is proud to 
announce the birth of its 2023 cap¬ 
tain, Evan Charles Weinstein, son 
of Alicia and James Weinstein. 
The bris was a success. 



Jon White 

16 South Ct. 

Port Washington, NY 
11050 


jw@whitecoffee.com 


As you read this column, our 
20th reunion will have come and 
gone. Full coverage will be the 
September issue. 

Tom Scotti lives in Medfield, 
Mass., with his wife, Karen, and 
daughter, Anne. Last year, he and 
Karen celebrated their 15th wed¬ 
ding anniversary. Since getting his 
M.B.A. from the Business School 
in 1988, Tom has worked in retail 
and corporate lending and now is 
in consulting. He is a managing 
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director at Gordon Brothers 
Group in Boston, providing advi¬ 
sory services to lenders and pri¬ 
vate equity groups all over the 
United States and Canada. Much 
of Tom's work is with troubled 
companies and turnaround situa¬ 
tions, always a challenge. 

Larry Gallagher has been living 
in San Francisco for the last 18 
years, "minus the three years that I 
studied Zen on the side of a moun¬ 
tain in Southern California. I spent 
most of my career, if you want to 
call it that, as a freelance magazine 
writer. Since leaving the Zen center, 
I have supported myself mainly 
doing carpentry. I released a CD in 
2003, An Endless Chain of Accidents, 
a collection of my songs arranged 
for brass band, string quartet and a 
bunch of other eclectic ensembles 
(www.larrygallagher.com). Appar¬ 
ently, I didn't lose enough money 
on the first CD, so I'm recording 
another. I have recently made an 
effort to hurl myself back into the 
world of prose and have some 
recent writings for view on 
www.sfgate.com. I'm getting 
married in September." 

At the end of June 2004, Erik S. 
Gaull and his wife, Karen, 
returned from a year living 
abroad in the Commonwealth of 
the Northern Mariana Islands. 
"The island life was OK for a year, 
but I am happy to be back. I am a 
self-employed consultant/educa¬ 
tor, specializing in public safety/ 
homeland security issues. I live in 
Washington, D.C." 

My fearless Kingsmen leader 
David Zapolsky has been traveling 
the world; this year's destinations 
have included the Everglades, 
Kauai, Colorado, South Africa and 
Zambia. He and his wife have a 
son, Ian (12). David lives in Seattle 
and works at Amazon.com. 

Harold Ullman and his wife, 
Stacey, celebrated the bat mitzvah 
of their oldest daughter, Rachel, in 
June in Israel. Mazel tov! 

Representing our class at 
Dean's Day were Howard Cho, 
Ben DiLullo and Paul Getzels. 

Brian Margolis was "bummed" 
that he missed reunion; his busi¬ 
ness school reunion was the same 
weekend. Brian is a partner at 
Proskauer Rose in NYC and 
resides in Larchmont with his 
wife and three children (two boys 
and a girl, ages 9, 6 and 6). 


Everett Weinberger 

50 W. 70th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10023 
everett656@aol.com 

"Who'd a thunk it?" writes Ed 
Maguire. "Not sure if my career 
path is surprising, but I certainly 
landed in a different place than I 


would have expected. After sever¬ 
al years working and playing in 
the music business (my CD is 
available on Amazon), I went back 
to business school in 1998 and 
ended up on Wall Street. I am a 
senior analyst at Merrill Lynch, 
covering business analytics and 
security companies. Though I 
sometimes miss playing music 
more often, I don't miss the music 
business and have found equity 
research to be far more interesting 
and challenging. While I some¬ 
times wish I'd discovered this road 
earlier, the experience in music cer¬ 
tainly helped me avert any midlife 
angst. I live in Millburn, N.J., with 
my wife, Lily, and children, Teddy 
(5) and Livia (3). Recently, we visit¬ 
ed Dave Robinowitz '88 — a Jazz 
Band pal — his wife, Chiara 
Andres '86 Barnard, and their two 
daughters. He's a pediatrician in 
San Francisco." 

Nat Litwak updates us: "I have 
a son, Ben (13), who is getting into 
all of those teenage activities we 
enjoyed so much! My daughters, 
Miranda (10) and Emilia (7), have 
me pretty much wrapped around 
their fingers, but they deserve it 
since they can do very little wrong 
in my eyes. Heaven knows, that's 
going to change as they, too, 
become teenagers! My wife, Robi- 
na, is the anchor for all of us. 

"We continue to be involved in 
Columbia. Aside from giving reg¬ 
ularly, Robina and I, along with 
my parents, recently attended an 
alumni event at Low Library to 
hear Linda Greenhouse give an 
excellent speech on the current 
Supreme Court and some of its 
more recent, landmark decisions. 
We've been going to one or two 
football games the last couple of 
years. Most importantly, along 
with my parents and sister, we 
have set up a foundation at the 
Columbia Film School that hon¬ 
ors my brother, who passed away 
in 1992. He was a young screen¬ 
writer when he died, and we 
decided about five years ago to 
start a foundation in his memory, 
so there is an Ezra Litwak award 
for the best screenplay written at 
the Film School. We are eagerly 
looking forward to the event 
where we'll present the award to 
this year's winner. (I encourage 
all to e-mail me for details: 
nlitwak@squamcapital.com). 

"Professionally, my career has 
progressed in the finance world. 
Most recently, I started a hedge 
fund (along with everyone else!) 
in Westchester (close to my home) 
with my partner and friend, John 
Lyman. I met him my senior year 
at Columbia. We've been good 
friends since, and we launched 
our fund last year. It's been 
extremely exciting, and a bit 


nerve-racking, starting up a new 
business. However, it's been one 
of the more rewarding experiences 
I've undertaken professionally." 

Lauren Rosen Herman, moth¬ 
er of four, wrote from the Holy 
Land: "It has been almost six 
years since we moved (back) to 
Israel. About two years ago, we 
moved to the city of Modi'in, 
which is midway between Tel 
Aviv and Jerusalem. Having 
lived in the southern-most region 
of Israel before, this central loca¬ 
tion is quite a change, and we 
love it! We live near my husband 
Gideon's family, so the kids are 
growing up with a local grand¬ 
mother, aunt, uncle and cousins. 

I work full-time as a pediatrician 
for one of the major HMOs 
(Clalit) in an outpatient clinic 
that's a 10-minute walk from our 
house. I love living and working 
in the same community. I feel 
that I know my patients from 
many angles. Now that we live 
in the center of the country, it is 
much easier to get to conferences 
and lectures ... now the only 
issue is getting out of clinical 
duties to attend! My triplets, 
Eden, Gabriel and Noa, are 8 and 
in second grade. They started to 
learn to read and write in English 
this year, much to the pleasure of 
the American family! Our little 
guy is in kindergarten. 

"I get to the States twice a year, 
usually one short hop (me and a 
kid or two) and one long visit (all 
of us). Last summer, the kids went 
to day camp in New Jersey. This 
summer, we will give them an 
Israeli camp experience. In honor 
of my 40th birthday, I started exer¬ 
cising and treated myself to read¬ 
ing glasses. I consider that maturi¬ 
ty! I look forward to hearing from 
classmates, especially the women 
of '86." Lauren can be reached at 
gidlaurie@hotmail.com. 

Kevin Hall got his master's in 
international affairs from SIPA in 
1988 and his law degree from Cor¬ 
nell in 1991. After working for 
White & Case, he joined Linklaters' 
NYC office in 1998 and became 
partner in 1999. "My practice con¬ 
sists of mainstream banking, 
including leveraged acquisitions 
and secured and non-secured lend¬ 
ing, bilateral and syndicated, as 
well as asset finance. I am co-head 
of recruiting for the U.S. practice. I 
live in Greenwich Village with my 
partner, Gianni Montaldi, and our 
Bernese Mountain dogs, Harley 
and King. I am always happy to 
hear from my classmates and see 
Mark Cohen on a regular basis, 
thereby keeping up with Chris 
Tahbaz and Victor Pardi." 

Congratulations to Dov Gold¬ 
man on his recent marriage to 
Mimi Lazarus! Dov's children. 


Adina (9), Akiva (8) and Ariella (6), 
participated in the ceremony. Mimi 
is director of developer services for 
Home Decor Products of Edison, 
N.J. Recently, Dov became a part¬ 
ner in DreamHome Technologies, a 
firm dedicated to making clients' 
homes "smarter." The firm makes 
houses more comfortable, secure, 
convenient and energy-efficient by 
designing and installing integrated 
smart home systems. It is known 
for making the homes of its reli¬ 
gious Jewish customers more 
"Shabbos-friendly." 

Will Golden works at CB 
Richard Ellis in its global corpo¬ 
rate services group, representing 
Fortune 500 organizations around 
the world developing and execut¬ 
ing real estate strategies. He and 
his wife, Ann, live in Pound 
Ridge, N.Y., with daughters Lia 
(8) and Hanna (4). 

Mark Goldstein has become 
partner with SoCal IP Law Group 
in Westlake Village, Calif. The firm 
specializes in strategic counseling 
in intellectual property matters. 
Mark, his wife Julie, and daugh¬ 
ters Shira (4) and Risa (2) live in 
Thousand Oaks, which is halfway 
between L.A. and Santa Barbara. 

Congratulations to Harry Lip- 
man and his wife, Julie, on the 
birth last year of twins Nicolas 
and Olivia! And on his law firm 
making him a named partner at 
Rottenberg Lipman Rich. 

Martin Leung lives in San 
Francisco with his wife, Josefina 
Shen '89, and children, Nicole (5) 
and Michael (3). After gradua¬ 
tion, Martin worked at IBM for 
seven years and then, while visit¬ 
ing Hong Kong in 1992, attended 
a Columbia alumni function 
where he met his future wife. 
They moved back to Hong Kong 
and stayed there for nine years 
while Martin worked for IBM, 
Computer Associates and his 
current company, CellStar, a 
mobile phone distributor. Martin 
helps CellStar source cutting 
edge mobile phones and acces¬ 
sories from Asia to the United 
States, and vice versa. 

Gabe Kuperminc, his wife, 
Melissa, and daughter, Mia (3) 
live in Atlanta, where he is associ¬ 
ate professor of psychology at 
Georgia State University. 

With the help of his brother, 
Bram '84, Josh Moreinis 
launched his website, www. 
joshpaintings.com. Josh focuses 
on small- and mid-size oil paint¬ 
ings that trace the imprint of 
towns and cities on landscapes 
from Scarborough to Seoul. 
When not painting, Josh is a 
senior urban planner with Tim 
Miller Associates of Cold Spring, 
N.Y., and resides in Croton-on- 
Hudson with his wife, Pamela. 
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Ray Mitchell has been working 
for American Express for the past 
15 years and is director of credit 
services for Canada. He's moved 
around a few times with the com¬ 
pany (Greensboro, Phoenix, Miami 
Lakes) and lives in the Toronto 
area with his wife, Pamela. 

Tom Luongo has been teach¬ 
ing medieval history at Tulane 
for six years, where he's associate 
professor and researches the civic 
and religious culture of late- 
medieval Italy. "I have a book 
coming out in December on the 
political activities of Catherine of 
Siena (1347-80). (Look for lines 
out the door of your local B&N 
on the publication date!) Next 
year, I will be in Rome as a Fel¬ 
low of the American Academy in 
Rome. My wife, Lisa, and I have 
three boys, ages 2, 6 and 8.1 have 
also become, late in life, a devot¬ 
ed and competitive long-distance 
runner. I think I might be the 
fastest medievalist in the United 
States at distances longer than 
10K. Or maybe the fastest over 
40. In the Gulf South region. 
Maybe. I'd love to hear from old 
friends passing through Rome 
next year, or New Orleans in the 
years thereafter." Tom can be 
reached at tluongo@tulane.edu. 



Sarah A. Kass 

PO Box 300808 
Brooklyn, NY 11230-0808 


sarahkassuk@gmail.com 


A shorter column this issue — 
testament to the fact that I really 
need your help to keep this col¬ 
umn long and strong! 

Dr. Marya Pollack has become 
a diplomate of the American 
Board of Psychiatry and Neurolo¬ 
gy. She practices community psy¬ 
chiatry as an attending at the 
New York State Psychiatric Insti¬ 
tute and is a Columbia faculty 
member. 

Marguerite Tassi's book, The 
Scandal of Images: Iconoclasm, Eroti¬ 
cism, and Painting in Early Modern 
English Drama, has just been pub¬ 
lished by Susquehanna University 
Press. Marguerite is an associate 
professor and director of graduate 
studies in English at the Universi¬ 
ty of Nebraska-Keamey. She lives 
in Kearney with her husband, 
Shaun Padgett, a bookbinder, and 
their daughter, Francesca (2). 

Paul Barsky is leaving The 
Spence School, where he headed 
the history department for 8 of his 
13 years there, to become head of 
the Upper School at The Hewitt 
School. 

Bill Flick reports that Maximil¬ 
ian Ortlieb Flick (Max) joined the 
Flick clan last July, joining Will (8), 
Nina (6) and Charlie (4). 
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Newtonville, MA 02460 


jonathan_bassett@ 
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I'll start this column with an apol¬ 
ogy: Your class correspondent has 
been negligent lately. I've been 
busy with work and family; it's 
city budget season and Little 
League season here; and being a 
public school administrator and 
coach keeps me running. Tip 
O'Neill famously said, "All poli¬ 
tics is local," and it sure feels that 
way around my neighborhood. I 
couldn't even get away for what 
looked like a great Columbia Club 
of New England event at MIT on 
the future of national intelligence 
services. All of this is to say that I 
have not been as actively trolling 
for news as I should, and this will 
be a regrettably short column. 

Chris Dunlavey runs a suc¬ 
cessful company, Brailsford & 
Dunlavey, in Washington, D.C. 
The firm develops sports facili¬ 
ties and markets and recently 
represented Washington, D.C., in 
negotiating the return of Major 
League Baseball to our nation's 
capital. This was a major deal 
involving a number of sticky 
issues, but the end result is that 
the former Montreal Expos are 
now the Washington Nationals. 
They play in RFK Stadium, but 
will have a new ballpark. For his 
work on this and other projects, 
Chris was named one of the 
sports industry's "most accom¬ 


plished and promising executives 
under the age of 40" by Street & 
Smith's Sports Business Journal, 
the top trade journal in the field. 
Chris joined Theo Epstein, GM of 
the Boston Red Sox, John Weis- 
brod, former GM of the Orlando 
Magic, agent Drew Rosenhaus 
and several senior v.p.s of the 
NBA, MLB or teams from the 
four major sports on the list. (I 
can't resist noting that Theo joins 
me, Giuliana Dunham, Dawn 
Adelson and Lauren Kozol as 
Brookline (Mass.) H.S. alums. We 
don't have a magazine.) Chris 
lives in Great Falls, Va., with his 
wife of 12 years, Janet, daughter 
Taryn (7) and son Conor (4). He 
says, "I don't see nearly enough 
of my Columbia friends — the 
price of moving back home after 
you leave school." Sounds like 
that move has worked out well 
— congratulations, Chris. 

Graham Dodds confirms that 
he has moved to Canada. He 
writes, "I completed my first year 
in a tenure-track job as a political 
science professor at Concordia 
University in Montreal. Like 
Columbia, it's a big university 
that starts with CO and ends with 
IA located in a cosmopolitan east¬ 
ern city on an island known for 
its bohemian enclaves, vibrant 
immigrant neighborhoods, large 
Jewish and gay populations, and 
restaurant scene, but the similari¬ 
ties pretty much end there. I love 
it here, but part of my job consists 
of trying to explain to Canadians 
the politics of their neighbor, not 



Tu Lynn Smylie '89 married Kevin DiCerbo in September 2004 in 
El Segundo, Calif. Attendants in the wedding party included 
Anita Ma '89 and John Liu '89. 
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an easy task nowadays." 

I'm sure you're up to it, Gra¬ 
ham. It can't be harder than try¬ 
ing to make "music" with the 
Columbia band, and you pulled 
that off. We look forward to hear¬ 
ing more about life in the great 
white North in future issues. 

That's it for now! I'll try to get 
in touch with more of you before 
the next column, but feel free to 
write to me first: e-mail or snail 
mail, or contact the magazine. 

Enjoy the summer! 



Emily Miles Terry 
45 Clarence St. 
Brookline, MA 02446 


eterry32@comcast.net 


Hopefully July will be a fabulous 
month for us. Many of you have 
all sorts of things going on, but in 
between barbecues and beach out¬ 
ings, please don't forget to write. 

Christopher V. Della Pietra is 
married to Ann Della Pietra 
(known to her classmates as Ann- 
marie Giarratano '91). The Della 
Pietras have their hands full rais¬ 
ing two girls (5 and 2) and are 
eagerly anticipating a move to 
Wyckoff, N.J., where they will be 
even closer to Ann's parents "and 
free babysitting on a moment's 
notice!" Chris writes, "My prac¬ 
tice is doing well in only its third 
year. I provide general corporate 
counseling to small- and mid¬ 
sized companies in N.Y./N.J./Pa., 
and my partner handles New Jer¬ 
sey litigation matters. We hired 
our first associate in September, 
and we are working around the 
clock, but better now than later. 

"I keep in touch with the usual 
suspects. I recently joined the 
Columbia Football Advisory 
Committee, so I get to stay close 
to the program. We remain opti¬ 
mistic about next season under 
Coach Shoop's leadership." 

Perhaps all the female offspring 
of our former football players 
(Pete Davis, John Alex, etc.) 
might create a co-ed football team 
in decades to come? 

Tu Lynn Smylie wrote an inspir¬ 
ing note about her life in El Segun¬ 
do, Calif.: "I obtained my law 
degree from UCLA in 1994, but 
since then have eschewed the legal 
profession in favor of nonprofit 
work. I have worked at a variety of 
nonprofits in the past 11 years, all 
focusing on the rights of women, 
children and other vulnerable pop¬ 
ulations. Recently, I became execu¬ 
tive director of a battered women's 
shelter. I love the agency and my 
staff. A couple of weeks ago, a 
Cambodian woman came to our 
outreach office. She was bruised 
from her most recent encounter 
with her longtime boyfriend. The 
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batterer had brutally beaten her 
and sexually assaulted her, so 
much so that she could barely 
stand up straight when we saw 
her, and she was unable to walk 
normally for days. My staff imme¬ 
diately got her medical attention, 
and we brought her into shelter. 

"This woman's story is all too 
familiar. We have since transferred 
her to another safe shelter, because 
her batterer is from a nearby area 
and had been in the neighborhood 
asking questions. Stories like this 
abound at our shelter and out¬ 
reach programs, but I keep myself 
from drowning in the awfulness 
of it all with the thought that we 
are doing something important for 
these women and their children. 
My job has long hours and rela¬ 
tively low pay, but it is worth¬ 
while in the end, and I hope to 
stay here for a long time. 

"I was married in September 
2004; Anita Ma '89E and John Liu 
were attendants (see photo). My 
husband, Kevin DiCerbo, hails 
from Cornell. Kevin is a successful 
entrepreneur who has started and 
ultimately sold several companies. 
After the wedding, we took a 
month-long honeymoon to Italy, 
Greece and Turkey. It was an 
amazing trip, but we were happy 
to return to our lives in southern 
California and the good old U.S.A. 

"During the winter holidays, 
we spent a week in New England 
and caught up with a lot of 
Columbia friends. In New York 
City, we hung out with Anita, 
John and Jill Tannenbaum. Anita 
is successful at Con Edison, 
where she is high on the chain of 
command. Jill and her husband, 
Barry, are happily ensconced in 
the city with their son, and Jill 
runs her own consultancy busi¬ 
ness. John recently joined New 
York's finest, where he already is 
carving out a fantastic second 
career (and keeps us entertained 
with the stories of his exploits). 

"We attended an impromptu 
dinner party at the lovely new 
house of Steve Metalios and his 
wife, Joy Kim Metalios '90. It was 
a fun evening, and we saw a 
bunch of our friends from the 
'old days' as well as Steve and 
Joy's three children. Finally, it 
was on to the Boston suburbs, 
where we visited Rachel 
Kalikow, her husband, David, 
and their two daughters. They 
had just returned to the United 
States from a stint in England. It 
was great to see everyone and to 
hear their news. Everyone is 
happy and successful." 

Also writing from the West 
Coast, Dan Brodnitz shared his 
news and some College confes¬ 
sions, "I moved to the Bay Area 
right after school, where I met my 


wife, Barbara, a California native. 
We're still here, in the East Bay, all 
these years later, now with two 
kids, who are 7 and 4. By day. I'm 
the publisher for graphics and 
digital photography books at an 
independent press, Sybex. By 
night. I've been writing poetry 
and tunes and short audio pieces, 
much of which can be found on 
my website: www.cecilvortex.com. 
Most recently, about 35 of us used 
the site to host a group-read of 
Gravity's Rainbow (an amazing 
book). About 14 are soon going to 
make it all the way through. This 
'Gravity's Rainbow Deathmarch' 
was triggered in part by a great 
class I had on Pynchon's V with 
Richard Locke at Columbia. I had¬ 
n't read V in time for the class. 
And I still haven't, unfortunately. 
But I never forgot that class. He 
was a helluva teacher. And he left 
me thinking that one of these days 
I need to open a Pynchon and 
make it through to the other side. I 
guess I'll leave V for my 40s." 

Congratulations to Dr. Tracy 
Heisler and her husband, Jason 
Reich, on the birth of daughter 
Cayden Jane Reich, their first 
child, on March 8. 

Thanks all for your great 
updates — keep them coming! 



Rachel J. Cowan 
5 Andrew PI. 
Baltimore MD 21201 


cowan@jhu.edu 


This column is dedicated to won¬ 
der. You'll see why. 

Lisa Berger has answered my 
"Where Are You?" call. Lisa prac¬ 
tices internal medicine in Lake 
Success, N.Y., and lives on Long 
Island. She attended Syracuse for 
medical school and did her resi¬ 
dency at University of Pitts¬ 
burgh, where she met her hus¬ 
band. Here's my favorite part: his 
name is Jeff Berger. I wonder if 
we have any other classmates 
who married someone with the 
same last name. If this is you, 
please identify yourself. 

I also wonder about our class¬ 
mates in public service. For exam¬ 
ple, in January 2005, Rick St. 
Hilaire began serving his second 
elected term as Grafton County 
Attorney. He was recently hon¬ 
ored by the Union Leader and the 
New Hampshire Business Indus¬ 
try Association for being one of 
the 40 top leaders in New Hamp¬ 
shire under 40 years old. Do we 
have any other elected public ser¬ 
vants among us? 

A little bird told me that hearty 
congratulations go to Colin 
Campbell for receiving tenure 
from Rutgers. With friends and 
family in the professor business, I 


know how competitive getting 
tenure is these days. Colin, on 
behalf of our classmates, we're 
proud of you! I wonder who else 
has tenure. Please identify your¬ 
selves. Don't be shy or modest — 
life is short, and accomplishments 
need to be celebrated. 

Paul Greenberg reported the 
August 2004 birth of his daughter, 
Lorelei. Paul has been with 
MusicNet, a company that sells 
digital music, for about three 
years. He has been involved with 
announcing, broadcasting and 
entertainment since high school. I 
wonder if Lorelei got those genes. 

I am the aunt of identical twin 
nephews, born to my brother and 
sister-in-law on April 5. Presum¬ 
ably, you all wonder along with 
me if any of our classmates have 
identical twins or triplets. 

Are you wondering about 
classmates of yore? Maybe I saw 
them at reunion. Stay tuned for 
our next column to read about 


what I was getting into. Obvious¬ 
ly, I didn't. 

"I toured Japan, Europe, South¬ 
east Asia and Japan again, work¬ 
ing on everything from setup to 
bookkeeping. My second go- 
around in Japan was with a Las 
Vegas-style show that Ringling 
Brothers was producing and test¬ 
ing on the Japanese crowds. 

Along the way, I fell for Stacey, a 
dancer on the show, and started 
thinking about returning to the 
States and what the hell I wanted 
to do with myself. 

"With that in mind, I saved 
enough money for two years of 
post-baccalaureate expenses [I 
had to redo a few of those hazy 
first semesters at Columbia] and 
planned to go into orthopaedics. I 
know, not many people run away 
from the circus to go to medical 
school. I'm glad I can almost see 
light at the end of this tunnel. All 
is well though, and I have been 
glad for each of these adventures. 


Rick St. Hilaire ’90 is serving a second elected term as 
Grafton County Attorney and was honored as one of the 
40 top leaders in New Hampshire under 40 years old. 


reunion happenings. By the way, 
this is not my column; this is our 
column. Thus, I've decided to 
take nominations for our "Where 
Are You?" feature. If there's 
someone you want to "call out," 
send me the name and I'll spot¬ 
light him or her. 



Dana Wu 

10 Birch Ln. 
Chappaqua, NY 10514 


fenlonwu@juno.com 


Lots of happy news to report. 

"Greetings from a lost Colum¬ 
bian" is how Corey J. Wallach 
started his update. He and his 
wife, Stacey, live in Pittsburgh, 
where Corey is finishing the fifth 
year of a six-year orthopaedic 
residency at the University of 
Pittsburgh and will cap it off 
with a spine fellowship in '06.1 
innocently asked Corey where he 
met his wife, and he replied, "I 
met her overseas while I was 
working for Ringling Brothers 
Circus and she was a dancer in 
Japan." Well, was he a clown or a 
lion tamer? In response, Corey 
sent this: "In late 1992,1 was a lit¬ 
tle bored, and more than a little 
broke, and heard of an opportu¬ 
nity overseas with Ringling 
Brothers. Like any other eager 
young recent grad, I sent in a 
resume and cover letter. They 
soon called me, laughing, saying 
they didn't usually get resumes, 
and wondered if I had any idea 


"I keep up with Matt Bald¬ 
win, John Chun, Bowman 
Hastie and Joel Barron. I am 

very happy these days, as our 
daughter, Zoe, approaching her 
first birthday is much more fun 
than being a resident." 

"I hope everything is going 
well with everyone else in our 
class. Go Lions!" This greeting is 
from Greg Schulman, who lives 
in Las Vegas with his wife, Deb¬ 
bie. Greg is a partner in the law 
firm Wolfenzon Schulman, and 
Debbie is an elementary school 
teacher. Greg sent this news of his 
fellow Carman 11 and Shapiro 9 
pal, John Baick, with whom he 
has remained friends. "John Baick 
and Ali (Bers) Baick '93 (John and 
Ali met on Shapiro 9) had their 
second child, Sarah Bers Baick, on 
March 10. She weighed 6 lbs., 12 
oz. and was 19 inches long. She 
joins her older brother, Michael. 
All are doing well and reside in 
Massachusetts." 

Congratulations to Milton Vil¬ 
lanueva and his wife, Ivelisse, 
who welcomed Alejandro (8 lbs., 6 
oz.) on March 11. The family live 
in the Columbia neighborhood 
and Milton works in Washington 
Heights as a Department of Edu¬ 
cation social worker for children 
and adolescents, ages 5-10. 

Chris Front writes, "I live in St. 
Louis and teach U.S. history and 
government at an independent 
day school, John Burroughs 
' School. In October, my wife and I 
had our first child, Eli Benjamin 
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More Than a Survivor 


By Rammy Park '04 


Dina Kotkin Feivelson '91 and her husband, Neal '91E. 

PHOTOS: CHRIS TAGGART 


support groups, professors and 
doctors. She helps people cope 
with myeloma by talking about 
her experiences and offering 
advice. She enthusiastically 
recounts her first time being 
interviewed on television on 
the show Healthwise in North 
Carolina; the memory brings an 
enormous smile to her face. 
Feivelson hopes to continue 
advocating with more television 
and speaking appearances. 

She even talks to pharmaceu¬ 
tical companies because she 
believes that it's essential to 
teach them to humanize cancer 
treatment. "They only know the 
drugs," Feivelson says. "They 
don't know the patient who has 
to deal with them and what 
they do to the patient's quality 
of life. They need to know." 

Feivelson's Columbia educa¬ 
tion prepared her well for this 
kind of work. After earning a 
B.A. in English and comparative 
literature, she earned a mas¬ 
ter's in public health in popula¬ 
tion and family health ('97 PH) 
and a master's in philosophy in 
sociomedical sciences ('02 
GSAS). While juggling her hectic 
volunteer schedule, she is pur¬ 
suing a Ph.D. in sociomedical 
sciences at GSAS. She initially 
wanted to study reproductive 
medicine advocacy and policy, 
but after discovering she was 
ill, she shifted her focus to 


oncology, the study of cancer. 

After finishing her Ph.D., 
Feivelson plans to work in med¬ 
ical ethics while increasing her 
cancer advocacy work. She 
wants to travel and speak more, 
and credits her boundless energy 
to her husband of nine years, 
Neal Feivelson '91E. "He takes 
care of everything so l don't have 
to," she says. "He's incredible." 

Feivelson was awarded 
CCW's highest honor because 
she views her illness as an 
opportunity to advocate for oth¬ 
ers rather than a setback. She 
considers herself a resource not 
only to raise money for cancer 
but also to help others who are 
going through the same ordeal. 
And she never seems to tire of 
it. Before accepting her CCW 
award, Feivelson circulated a 
clipboard asking attendees to 
sign up for the bone marrow 
registry. When asked about a link 
to include in case College alumni 
were interested in registering to 
be donors (www.marrow.org), 
she replied, "l wonder if we could 
schedule a drive in time so that it 
can be announced in the article?" 
While Feivelson's schedule didn't 
allow for that, her endless enthu¬ 
siasm will undoubtedly inspire 
others to support her cause. 


Rammy Park '04 is a freelance 
writer who works in television 
news at NY1. 


■ would like to be a 


I local survivor, 
please." 

Six weeks after 
being diagnosed 
with multiple myeloma in Janu¬ 
ary 2002, Dina Kotkin Feivel¬ 
son '91 was on the phone say¬ 
ing these words, volunteering 
with the Leukemia & Lym¬ 
phoma Society. A year-and-a- 
half later, she was traveling the 
country, giving talks as a 
Myeloma Mentor, and she's still 
at it. Even as she searched for 
a bone marrow match of her 
own, Feivelson organized a 
blood and bone marrow drive 
with Columbia Hillel. Since 
then, more than 200 people 
have registered in her name, 
while countless others continue 
to provide funding. 

Meeting Feivelson, it's hard 
to tell that she suffers from one 
of the world's most rare — and 
lethal — cancers. Multiple 
myeloma is difficult to treat; the 
five-year success rate is only 30 
percent, meaning seven of 
every 10 people who have the 
disease do not survive past five 
years. Feivelson's case is partic¬ 
ularly problematic because she 
has not responded well to many 
of the available drugs and pro¬ 
cedures. Even so, she has 
vibrant energy and wit; she 
laughs at herself and, at times, 
her situation. Case in point: 


Feivelson notes that the illness 
usually affects elderly male 
African-Americans. Then she 
points to her young female Jew¬ 
ish self and smiles sarcastically. 

Feivelson, who received the 
2005 Columbia College Women 
Alumna Achievement Award on 
March 30, volunteers with 
Team-In-Training, a Leukemia & 
Lymphoma Society program. 
Teams train for and participate 
in endurance sports to raise 
money to research blood can¬ 
cers: leukemia, lymphoma, 
myeloma and others. Being a 
local survivor, but unable to 
physically train for a marathon, 
Feivelson joins the team as an 
"honored patient," someone 
who inspires teammates and 
gives a face to their cause. 

Emily Young, campaign director 
for Team-ln-Training, calls 
Feivelson "an exemplary volun¬ 
teer ... one who has helped us 
to achieve a deeper connection 
with our participants." But 
Feivelson says she's more 
moved by volunteers who do 
not have cancer. "They're run¬ 
ning 26.2 miles, they're raising 
$3,900 and they don't have to? 
That's inspiring." 

in May 2003, Feivelson 
helped charter the Myeloma 
Mentor program within the 
Multiple Myeloma Research 
Foundation. As a mentor, she 
travels the country speaking to 


Feivelson is joined at the CCW Alumna Achievement Award reception 
by (from left) the keynote speaker, Dr. Sundar Jagannath; presenter 
Tami Luhby '92; and Dean Austin Quigley. 
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Paul Sangillo '93 married Alexandra Miranda in a January 17 
wedding in La Romana, Dominican Republic. 


Greg Ostling, who practices law 
in NYC, and his wife, Angela Tu, 
had a son, William, a month earli¬ 
er, almost to the day. Jeff Ordow- 
er is back in St. Louis, and I see 
him frequently." 

Have a great summer! Please 
note my new address: After 11 
years of being married with kids 
in Momingside Heights, Mike and 
I are taking the plunge and going 
to the 'burbs. 

[Editor's note: An incorrect website 
was listed in the May alumni pro¬ 
file of Rob Endelman's new cook¬ 
ing venture. His site is www. 
cookwithclass.org.] 
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Jeremy Feinberg 

315 E. 65th St. #3F 
New York, NY 10021 


jeremy.feinberg@ 

verizon.net 


Well, you guys and gals sure 
know how to take a hint. 

Following my pleading for 
more news, I received lots of e- 
mails, including a couple from 
first-timers. What else can I say 
but 'thank you'? Well, OK, I can 
report all that news, too. 

Brian Farran was my first first¬ 
time writer. He lives in Brooklyn, 
near Prospect Park, with his wife, 
Mindi (the wedding was in 2000) 
and their son Samuel (18 months). 
Brian earned his Ph.D. in clinical 
psychology from Fordham, and 
did a dissertation on predictors of 
academic procrastination in col¬ 
lege students. He is a clinical psy¬ 
chologist at Montefiore Medical 
Center in the Bronx, in addition to 
having a private clinical practice 
and doing research at Fordham. 
He keeps in touch with several 
people from our class, mostly 
friends from Carman 12. 


Scott Black had all sorts of per¬ 
sonal and professional news. He 
joined the SEC's New York office 
as a senior trial litigator. He also 
reported on a get-together that he 
and his wife, Marnie (nee Jaku- 
bowski '94 Barnard) and Lisa (for¬ 
merly Wasserman) and Ezra (for¬ 
merly Zuckerman) Sivan all got 
together recently at the Sivans' 
home in Massachusetts, where 
they spent time with the Sivan 
children. Jack (8), Nina (6) and 
Jesse (3). Scott said that Ezra was 
awarded tenure as a professor of 
strategic management at the Sloan 
School of Management and that 
Lisa runs her own business as a 
design consultant to architects 
and contractors. 

Scott wasn't the only lawyer 
with good news to report for this 
column. I received word that 
Suzan Kedron, a partner in Jack- 
son Walker's Business Transac¬ 
tions section, has been named one 
of the "Best Lawyers in Dallas" by 
D Magazine. Congratulations! 

Another first-time writer, Andy 
Rodin, lives in Charlottesville, 

Va., with his wife and 5-year-old 
twin boys. He is the head of the 
upper school at St. Anne's-Belfield 
School, an independent PK-12 
grade school right next to the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia. Andy stays in 
touch with several classmates, 
including Peter DiMaggio, Nick 
Primavera, Michael Connolly, 
Phil Schroeder '92E, Larry Mack- 
ay and Julie Holt (who, Andy 
pointed out, also has twins). Andy 
was one of several CC'92 atten¬ 
dees at Larry's wedding in Iowa. 

I've learned from CCT class 
correspondent Colleen Hsia '02 
that Ben Appen and Lesly Chang 
have, in addition to marrying 
each other, accomplished a lot 
since graduation. Lesly is a pub¬ 
lished author, including such 


titles as Beyond the Narrow Gate. 
Ben is a partner at the private 
investment firm Magnitude Capi¬ 
tal, having previously worked for 
D.E. Shaw & Co., the venture 
capital and hedge fund company 
set up by former Columbia pro¬ 
fessor David Shaw. Ben and Lesly 
had their first child last year. 

Let's keep the momentum 
going, gang. Keep the news com¬ 
ing, and I'll keep getting it into 
the column. Fair enough? 'Til 
next time. 



Elena Cabral 

525 W. 238 St., Apt. P4 
Riverdale, NY 10463 


mec9@columbia.edu 


Two weddings grace the Class 
Notes pages in print and pic¬ 
tures. Paul Sangillo married 
Alexandra Miranda on January 
17 in La Romana, Dominican 
Republic. Paul began a new posi¬ 
tion as in-house counsel with 
Platform Learning and is enjoy¬ 
ing married life. 

Nina Abraham married Neil 
Lieberman on March 26 at Temple 
Adath Israel in Merion Station, 

Pa. Attending were Karen Sendler 
'94; Don and Jennifer Woods (nee 
Hays); Rachel Mintz; Alan Cohn 
and his wife, Becky; and Rob and 
Anne Klee (nee Labowitz '95). 

Greg Schulman '91 shared the 
happy news that John Baick '91 
and Ali (Bers) Baick welcomed 
their second child, Sarah Bers 
Baick, on March 10. She weighed 
6 lbs., 12 oz. and was 19 inches 
long. She joins her brother, 
Michael. The family is doing well 
and lives in Massachusetts. 

Ken Ehrenberg is finishing a 
Ph.D. at Columbia, combining 
philosophy and law. Ken did one 
year in GSAS and earned an M.A. 
in philosophy before heading off 
to Yale Law to become classmates 
with Jay Michaelson and Brett 
Cohen. Ken worked for two years 
as a lawyer, one with the NYC 
Parks Department and one with 
O'Melveny & Myers in New York. 
He went back to GSAS for his 
doctorate; his dissertation is on 
the methodology of legal philoso¬ 
phy. Starting next year, Ken will 
be a tenure-tracked assistant pro¬ 
fessor of philosophy and a 
research associate professor of law 
at SUNY Buffalo. Ken reports that 
Jay has become something of a 
minor celebrity after starting a lit¬ 
erary magazine called Zeek that is 
doing well. Jay regularly publish¬ 
es articles in the Jewish press and 
teaches classes on Jewish mysti¬ 
cism, meditation and ecology, 
among other topics. 

Tom Hilbink is an assistant 
professor in the department of 


legal studies at the University of 
Massachusetts-Amherst, He is 
appreciating life in what is known 
as the "happy valley." 

Please make your class corre¬ 
spondent happy with news and 
updates. 
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Leyla Kokmen 

440 Thomas Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 


leylak@earthlink.net 


Monique (Williams) Morris is 
director of the Discrimination 
Research Center, a Berkeley- 
based group that conducts objec¬ 
tive studies documenting the 
prevalence of discrimination in 
different settings. The center, a 
program of The Impact Fund, a 
nonprofit foundation, combines 
social science research, testing, 
advocacy and public education to 
determine the extent to which 
unlawful barriers to equal 
employment and access to public 
services exist. Prior to taking the 
helm of the Discrimination 
Research Center, Monique led 
research and advocacy campaigns 
at the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency to address racial 
and gender disparities in the 
criminal justice system. 

Danny Franklin is a consulting 
editor at the political magazine 
The Washington Monthly, where he 
edits and develops feature stories. 
He also is a freelance speech- 
writer in Washington, D.C. 

I hope this finds you doing well, 
and please keep the news coming! 


Janet Frankston 

2479 Peachtree Rd. NE, 
Apt. 614 

Atlanta, GA 30305 
jrflO@columbia.edu 

In case you are wondering about 
news from our 10-year reunion, it 
will be included in the next issue. 

Congratulations to Gabriel 
Saiad Reynolds and Svetlana 
Brook Bochman, who are new 
parents and Ph.D.s. Gabriel 
writes from South Bend, Ind., 
where he teaches Islamic studies 
in the theology department of 
Notre Dame. Since graduation, 
he married Lourdes El-Khoury in 
Byblos, Lebanon, in 2002, fin¬ 
ished a Ph.D. at Yale in 2003 and 
in January became the proud 
papa of Luke Electious. He also 
published a book, A Muslim The¬ 
ologian in the Sectarian Milieu. His 
interest in Islamic studies began 
during his CC days, especially 
during a summer abroad in Jor¬ 
dan with Hisham Elkoustaf. 

Svetlana sent her update from 
the Upper West Side. She and her 
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husband are the proud parents of 
Rachel Alice. Svetlana earned a 
Ph.D. in English literature from the 
CUNY Graduate Center. She's had 
a busy spring. "I defended my dis¬ 
sertation on April 8 and gave birth 
on April 27," she writes. 

Kendra Crook writes that 
Sarah Lorge Butler moved to 
Emmaus, Pa., near Allentown, 
with her husband, Charlie '85, and 
daughter, Leah. Sarah left Sports 
Illustrated and is a freelance writer 
whose work has appeared in CCT, 
among other publications. Jenny 
Kim lives in San Francisco and, at 
the time of Kendra's note, was 
studying for the California bar 
exam. Rich Altman works at 
Deloitte & Touche as a senior 
manager for merger and acquisi¬ 
tion services and often travels to 
Washington, D.C., and Boston. 
Jason Kleinman recently got mar¬ 
ried. Erin Bertocci works at 
Accenture and lives in Bronxville 
with her husband. Adam Epstein 
got married and is general counsel 
at Conducive Corp., a marketing 
firm. James Stoterau is writer and 
producer on the WB show One 
Tree Hill. He lives in Venice, Calif. 

Bryonn Bain has been teaching 
spoken word at NYU for three 
years. He's teaching a course creat¬ 
ed with university students and 
incarcerated men at Rikers Island 
through Columbia's Institute for 
Research in African-American 
Studies. His nonprofit group. Black¬ 
out Arts Collective, for five years 
has been performing and conduct¬ 
ing workshops at prisons and in 
10-15 cities each summer. Read 
more about Bryonn at www.bry- 
onnbain.com. Kendra noted that 
Bryonn performed at an education¬ 
al forum about Malcolm X's legacy 
at Columbia earlier this year. 

You may have noticed a famil¬ 
iar name in the Vows section of 
the New York Times this spring. 

The paper featured Gene Mazo's 
nearly two-year courtship with 
Gwen Parker, a fellow law school 
student at Stanford. Gene took 
Gwen on a first date to a memori¬ 
al service for a legal scholar, 
according to the story. The next 
date was a tour of San Francisco 
"in a car with a gazillion miles 
and duct tape holding closed the 
glove compartment door while 
playing one song over and over 
on the CD," Gwen said in the arti¬ 
cle. "I couldn't tell if he was really 
nice, nervous and excited, or just 
really bizarre." Gene proposed in 
a fortune cookie; the couple mar¬ 
ried at the Elizabeth Gamble Gar¬ 
den in Palo Alto on April 17. The 
Vows column featured Malik 
Ducard a few years ago. 

Thanks for the updates, and 
watch for more news after the 
reunion. 
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Ana S. Salper 

1819 Vernon St. N.W., 
Apt. A 

Washington, DC 20009 


asalper@yahoo.com 


Greetings, classmates! 

Do you realize that in less than 
a year we will be celebrating our 
10th reunion? Hard to believe it! 
Until, of course, you visit the 
Columbia campus and see how 
young the students look. I was 
there recently, and it's startling. It 
does, however, help explain quite 
a bit of early College behavior ... 
but on to the Class Notes. 

Deganit (Stein) Ruben and 
her husband, Jesse Ruben, live in 
Boston and welcomed a daugh¬ 
ter, Jordan Sydney, last Novem¬ 
ber. Congratulations, Deganit 
and Jesse! 

Mike Kadish was media and 
policy director for Brooklyn Bor¬ 
ough President Marty Markowitz 
before he resigned, gave up his 
Brooklyn apartment and left for a 
wedding (not his) in Rio De 
Janeiro at the end of 2004. Mike 
is traveling in Brazil and expects 
to get to Buenos Aires before 
coming back to the United States 
at the end of this summer to look 
for a new job. You can reach him 
at mrkadish@yahoo.com. 

In other world travels, my for¬ 
mer Reid Hall classmate Klancy 
Miller, who is a pastry chef and 
freelance writer alternating 
between Paris, Philadelphia and 
New York, traveled to Ethiopia to 
work on a travel and food feature 
she is writing. Klancy has a great 
travel / food / life blog where 
she describes the sights, smells, 
sounds and tastes she encoun¬ 
tered on her trip: http:// 
klancyspotluck.typepad.com. 

I am finally a true citizen. My 
husband, Jason, and I bought a 
place in Park Slope, where we'll be 
moving to at the end of the sum¬ 


mer. It feels good to be permanent 
in the best city in the world. 

I leave you with a plea to send 
in more news — our Class Notes 
have been slim lately! And 
remember this: "Those who lack 
courage will always find a philos¬ 
ophy to justify it." 

— Albert Camus 


Sarah Katz 

1919 Wallace St., #B 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 
srkl2@columbia.edu 

Rick de los Reyes and his wife, 
Dani, announce the birth of 
Thomas Benjamin on February 
23. He was four weeks early but 
weighed a healthy 7 lbs., 4 oz. 

Tjoyia (Spetsieris) Aliprandis 
finished her pediatrics residency at 
Johns Hopkins last year and 
moved to Miami so her husband, 
Elias, could do his cornea fellow¬ 
ship at Bascom Palmer Eye Insti¬ 
tute. She has been working in an 
academic pediatric practice affiliat¬ 
ed with the University of Miami. 
They've been living on the beach in 
Key Biscayne and have had a fabu¬ 
lous time there. Their jobs are tak¬ 
ing them to Long Island this sum¬ 
mer; they are buying a house and 
joining practices in Nassau County. 
They are excited about being near 
friends and family again. 

George Shuster is a Boston 
attorney in the office of Wilmer 
Cutler Pickering Hale and Dorr. 
He recently was named a "Massa¬ 
chusetts Rising Star Super Law¬ 
yer." Although they still five in 
Boston, he, wife Stephanie and 
daughter Greta (2) are spending 
more time in Apponaug, R.I., 
restoring an 18th-century house. 

Linda Cavalier '96 works at 
Pfizer in marketing. She has a 19- 
month-old daughter, Caroline. 
She and her husband, Jason, live 
in Scarsdale. 




Nina Abraham '93 married Neil Lieberman in Merion Station, Pa., 
on March 26. Attendees included (from left to right) Karen 
Sendler '94, Don Woods, Jennifer Woods (nee Hays) '93, Rachel 
Mintz '93, the groom, the bride, Alan Cohn '93, Becky Cohn, Rob 
Klee and Anne Klee (nee Labowitz) '95. 


Bryan Ferro graduated from 
Harvard's Kennedy School of 
Government in June with a mas¬ 
ter's in public policy. 

Gail Katz married Mayer Bick 
in January. The couple met six 
years ago at Beth Samuels' 
engagement party. Beth and her 
husband, Ari, live in Palo Alto, 
and Beth is finishing her Ph.D. in 
math. Gail and Mayer had a great 
time at their wedding — Simona 
Weinberg Heumann and Shani 
Offen also were there. Right after 
the wedding, Gail and Mayer 
moved to Los Angeles. Gail is a 
patent attorney at the law firm of 
O'Melveny and Myers. They are 
excited to be there, but it was 
hard to leave NYC. 

A year ago, Hilary Larson quit 
her job as a staff/arts writer for 
The Southampton Press, gave up 
her cottage by the sea and moved 
to Barcelona, where she enrolled 
in a language school. She spent 
the summer becoming bilingual 
and exploring the Catalan coast; 
during a period of several 
months, she traveled in France, 
London, Scotland, Buenos Aires 
and Uruguay. The experience 
confirmed her decision to transi¬ 
tion out of journalism; her new 
goal is to apply to graduate pro¬ 
grams in Spanish and return to 
academia, which she realizes 
suits her better than anything 
she's done since Columbia! 

Hilary has started a full-time job 
writing for the Global Education 
department at Estee Lauder in 
Manhattan and moved to Park 
Slope. She does freelance journal¬ 
ism on the side, including a travel 
column. Hilary writes: "As I 
approach my 30th birthday and 
start over in New York City, I feel 
like my life is blossoming in all 
sorts of interesting ways. I'm 
incredibly happy." 

Alyson Maloy is doing a double 
residency in neurology and psychi¬ 
atry at NYU. She loves being back 
in the city, and her homies Ed 
Teng, Jean Moon, Edward Yaeger, 
Derek Brinkman and Matt Rosen¬ 
berg are keeping her sane during 
internship, which is almost over. 
She recently went to a fabulous 
N.Y. grad school mixer organized 
by Manish Parikh, who is a 
surgery resident at NYU. 


Sandra P. Angulo Chen 

171 Clermont Ave., 

Apt. 5A 

Brooklyn, NY 11205 
spa76@yahoo.com 

Jay deep Bhatt updates us on his 
life since graduation. Jaydeep 
stayed in New York and went to 
NYU School of Medicine, where 
he received his M.D. in 2002. He's 
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Rachel Ford '98 married Alejandro Marx '98 on August 28, 2004, at 
waveny House in New Canaan, Conn. Many Columbians attended, 
including (top row, left to right): Jonathan Tua '98, Premila Reddy 
'99 Barnard, Megan Robertson '00 Barnard, Amy Kushner (TC), 
Camilla Feibelman '98 and Liisa Akkola '98; (middle row) Jennifer 
Credidio '98, Lindsay McDevit '98, Suehyun Kim '98, Tina Fortugno 
'98, Jamel Brinkley '97 and Chaumtoli Huq '93; and (front row): the 
groom, the bride, Maria Ramirez '92 and Yvonne Maldonado '95. 
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doing a neurology residency at 
Harvard/Beth Israel Deaconess 
Hospital in Boston. On September 
4, 2004, Jaydeep married his col¬ 
lege girlfriend, Shuma Panse '98 
Barnard. Many Columbia friends 
attended the wedding, which 
took place in Freehold, N.J.: San- 
jeev Mehta, Nan-Ting Kuo, 
Jonathan Tua, Samer Cortas, 
Kevin Glenz, Nisha Gupta, Vinit 
Ahuja '97, Howard Schwartz '98E, 
Nirm Navaratnam '99E, Nithya 
Navaratnam '99E, Ankit Mody 
'99E, Vikram Kumar '99E, Alok 
Ravindra Gupta '99E, Ajita 
Ranadive '98 Barnard, Aditi 
Nerurkar '98 Barnard, Sruba De 
'98 Barnard, Shweta Lodha '98 
Barnard, Rina Patel '98 Barnard 
and Ritu Asija '98 Barnard. 

Jaydeep provided the follow¬ 
ing updates: Sanjeev Mehta 
worked for Anderson consulting 
after graduation, then went to 
Fordham Law and is a patent 
lawyer with Ropes & Gray. Nan- 
Ting Kuo is an equities trader on 
Wall Street who works for a Man¬ 
hattan firm ... Jon Tua worked for 
PriceWaterhouse after graduation 
recently graduated from NYU's 
Business School... Kevin Glenz 
moved to Japan after graduation 
and has been there since; he is an 
English teacher and freelance 
writer and recently was married 
... Samer Cortas worked in 
investment banking with CIBC 
Oppenheimer after graduation in 
NYC for a few years, moved to 
the London office and later 
opened his own investment firm 
in London, Blenheim Advisors. 
Jaydeep lived with all of those 
guys in Hogan 4A during our 
senior year. They are still close 


and travel together often. Nisha 
Gupta has worked for the Cen¬ 
ters for Disease Control in Atlanta 
for four years. She went to Yale 
School of Public Health. 

Jaydeep says Boston-area 
classmates who want to get in 
touch should e-mail: jmb73@ 
columbia.edu. 

Alejandra Montenegro mar¬ 
ried Jorge Almonte on February 
26 in New Orleans with many 
Columbia friends in attendance. 
Lisette Camilo, Natalie Edwards 
and Stephanie Meade were 
bridesmaids. Cristina Barbosa, 
Sherri Salimi, Eunie Suh, Arete 
Koutras, Robert Diaz, Christos 
Yatrakis, Sofia Santana '01, Sofia 
Berger '01, and Marysol Sanchez 
'99 also were there, as was former 
Dean Roger Lehecka '67. Alejan¬ 
dra and Jorge are attorneys in 
D.C. and live in Alexandria, Va. 

Rachel Ford and Alejandro 
Marx were married on August 
28. The ceremony and reception 
took place at Waveny House in 
New Canaan, Conn., and there 
were quite a few Columbians in 
attendance, including Jonathan 
Tua, Camilla Feibelman, Liisa 
Akkola, Jennifer Credidio, Lind¬ 
say McDevit, Suehyun Kim, 

Tina Fortugno, Premila Reddy 
'99 Barnard, Megan Robertson 
'00 Barnard, Amy Kushner, Jamel 
Brinkley '97, Chaumtoli Huq '93, 
Maria Ramirez '92 and Yvonne 
Maldonado '95. 

Rachel and Alejandro live in 
Riverdale, the Bronx. Alex teaches 
English and ethics at the H.S. for 
Environmental Studies in Man¬ 
hattan and coaches the softball 
team, which has twice reached 
division playoffs, and Rachel is a 


counselor at Columbia's Double 
Discovery Center, which celebrat¬ 
ed its 40th anniversary this 
spring. She is working on a mas¬ 
ter's in psychology in education 
at Teachers College. 

Some updates from Rachel and 
Alejandro: Camilla Feibelman is 
a community organizer and 
media relations specialist at the 
Sierra Club in Washington, D.C. 

... Liisa Akkola lives outside 
Boston, in Natick, Mass, and for 
work travels all over the country, 
and sometimes abroad, training 
organizations to use the Raisers 
Edge database software ... Tina 
Fortugno returned from the 
desert a couple of years ago; she 
was in school at University of 
Arizona earning a master's but 
moved back to Manhattan, where 
she works in anthropology / 
archeology ... Jenn Credidio is a 
city councilwoman and attorney 
in her hometown of Guttenburg, 
N.J. ... Suehyun Kim earned an 
M.B.A. from NYU, in the same 
class as Jon Tua ... Lindsay 
McDevit recently finished med¬ 
ical school at Pitt and is in the 
first year of her residency in fam¬ 
ily practice in Washington, Pa., 
outside Pittsburgh. She was 
recently engaged to Micah 
Weglinski; they will be married 
at the end of this summer. 

Rachel keeps in touch with 
several classmates who were not 
at the wedding: Nusrat Choud- 
hury is working on not one but 
two graduate degrees, moving 
back and forth between a law 
degree at Yale and a degree in 
Public Policy at the Woodrow 
Wilson School at Princeton. 

Jenny Ramirez graduated from 
Harvard Business School this 
May, and Micaela Ridge '98E is 
in business school at Purdue. 

Kapil Desai, another CC'98 
doctor, is ending his first year as 
a resident in diagnostic radiology 
at NYU Medical Center. He 
writes: "Alex Feerst is on the 
verge of completing his Ph.D. in 
English at Duke and will teach in 
the same field for a year before 
heading back to NYC for law 
school. Bryan Williams has been 
working for AOL Sports since his 
recent move to Washington, D.C. 
Tanya Reznichenko has been liv¬ 
ing and working in Paris and 
loves it. Tani Berman is in the 
midst of his internal medicine 
residency at Cornell Hospital." 

Christopher Bollen graced the 
April cover of Me Magazine, 

"a quarterly magazine devoted to 
emerging individuals in creative 
professions" funded and pub¬ 
lished by 28-year-old co-founder 
and creative director Claudia 
Wu. Christopher is editor of V, 
a hip bi-monthly fashion maga¬ 


zine. The New York Times wrote 
about Christopher's issue of Me 
last April in an article called 
"For Every Hipster, 15 Minutes 
of Fame?" Read more about Me 
at www.memagazinenyc.com. 

Congratulations to Ben Kom- 
feind and Jeannette Jakus, who 
became engaged in January after 
several years of dating. Jeannette, 
who graduated with a Columbia 
M.B.A. in 2004, is finishing an M.D. 
at Jefferson Medical College in 
Philadelphia, while Ben graduated 
in May with a combined M.B.A/ 
M.S. from the Business School and 
the Architecture School. They plan 
a spring 2006 wedding. 

Many thanks to Jaydeep, 

Rachel and Kapil, who wrote in 
for the first time in seven years! 

I hope you have an amazing 
summer and find the time to 
update us on your personal and 
professional achievements. 



Elizabeth Robilotti 

80 Park Ave., Apt. 7N 
New York, NY 10016 


evr5@columbia.edu 


Last fall. Carmen Van Kerckhove 
launched New/Demographic 
(www.newdemographic.com), a 
speaker / consultant team that 
offers workshops and training 
seminars on issues such as mixed- 
race identity, media representa¬ 
tions of mixed race people, inter¬ 
racial relationships and parenting 
mixed-race children. New/Demo¬ 
graphic people recently have spo¬ 
ken at schools including Colum¬ 
bia, NYU, Sarah Lawrence and 
Mount Holyoke. Carmen was 
invited by the City of Tallahassee 
to speak at its annual Race Rela¬ 
tions Conference (April 25-26) 
and later this year will present at 
several conferences for higher 
education professionals. 

I recently was in contact with 
some track and field teammates. 
Congratulations to Amerigo 
Rossi and Monica Ortiz, who 
recently were engaged (after a 10- 
year courtship that began on the 
Columbia track). The wedding 
will be held in the Dominican 
Republic. Monica and Amerigo 
live in southern California, and 
Jason Saretsky tells me that 
Amerigo still is a competitive run¬ 
ner. Jason, also still involved with 
track, coaches at Iona College. 
Tom Kloos teaches and coaches at 
his alma mater, El Camino H.S., in 
Oceanside, Calif. He will have the 
top returning cross country run¬ 
ner on his team next year (who 
finished ninth nationally this year 
as a junior). Keep up the good 
work! 

Sara (Steindel) Dauber gradu¬ 
ated from Harvard Business 
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School's M.B.A. program in June. 
After graduation, she started 
work at Alkermes, a biotech com¬ 
pany in Cambridge, Mass., where 
she is associate director, business 
development. Sara writes, "I'm 
hoping it's a nice way to combine 
my biology degree with the 
M.B.A." Sara and her husband, 
Andrew '00, live in Brookline. 
Andrew is finishing his pediatrics 
internship at Children's Hospital. 

Thanks for the updates! 



Prisca Bae 
8911 Odell 

Morton Grove, IL 60053 


pbl34@columbia.edu 


Jason Streem graduated from the 
University of Michigan School of 
Dentistry. He will start a residency 
in general practice dentistry at the 
Bethesda Naval Hospital in Mary¬ 
land. Afterward, he will be a lieu¬ 
tenant in the Navy's Dental Corps 
for at least three more years. 
Jason's brother. Matt '93, and his 
wife Shereen's baby, Ryan Samuel, 
was born in December. 

Nathaniel Farrell is a Ph.D. 
student in Columbia's English 
department (he never left our 
beloved alma mater!). He finished 
his first year teaching "University 
Writing," the successor to "Logic 
and Rhetoric." Nathaniel is look¬ 
ing forward to his dissertation. 

Andrew Goldberg is working 
for the executive producer of 
FOX's Family Guy. He lives in Los 
Angeles with his girlfriend, 
Colleen O'Malley '01. 

Pei-Sze Cheng worked in 
New Haven, Conn., for the past 
three years, reporting for the CBS 
affiliate. She recently moved back 
to N.Y. to report for WNBC, 
Newschannel 4. 

Misha Goberman recently 
returned to New York after three 
years of driving trucks in Man¬ 
agua, Nicaragua, for an Ameri¬ 
can steel company. He works at 
the Bronx Zoo. 

Nicholas Harkness is at the 
University of Chicago, where he 
is doing a Ph.D. in anthropology. 


Jonathan Gordin 

303 W. 66th St., Apt. 
6A-West 

New York, NY 10023 
jrg53@columbia.edu 

I hope everyone has been having 
a great summer. Unfortunately, 
it's been a slow few months for 
class news, as I haven't heard 
from many of you. 

Courtney Reum "has been 
working at Goldman Sachs for the 
past year in the investment bank¬ 
ing division and recently accepted 
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an offer to work for the Goldman 
Sachs office in Sydney, Australia, 
for a year beginning in August. 
Thus, my days of living in New 
York are likely done, but I hope to 
see as many of you as possible 
before I leave." 

Ariel Neuman is excited about 
his clerkship in Los Angeles for a 
federal judge and the work that 
will follow at a law firm. He 
would love to reconnect with 
anyone who is in L.A. 

Ariel noted, "Sofia Berger is 
back in NYC, running an engineer¬ 
ing project involving bridges on 
the West Side Highway. She, Rahul 
Prasankumar and I celebrated 
Mardi Gras in New Orleans." 

Lindsey Bordone '03E announc¬ 
ed her New Year's Day engage¬ 
ment to Michael Merley; they are 
planning a June 2006 wedding fol¬ 
lowing Mike's graduation from 
UT-Austin Law School. Lindsay is 
studying medicine at Robert Wood 
Johnson in New Jersey and expects 
to graduate in 2008. 


and Dan Hammerman spent June 
in Ecuador and Peru. Greg reports, 
"We will be riding turtles on the 
Galapagos Islands (or at least 
attempting to), hiking the Inca 
Trail, practicing our emergency 
Spanish and trying not to get kid¬ 
napped by Colombian guerillas." 

Bronwyn Roantree will return 
to Harvard this fall to begin study¬ 
ing toward a Ph.D. in religion and 
human rights. Having spent the 
past year in New York working a 
succession of increasingly odd jobs, 
she is pleased with this new devel¬ 
opment. She also is pleased to 
report that she is spending almost 
as much time with Abby Wilson, 
Emily Erstling and Ksenija 
Boutov as she did while at CU and 
that they are all doing swimmingly. 

Elisabeth Neubauer graduated 
from the University of Michigan 
Law School and started clerking in 
Los Angeles for the Honorable 
Margaret M. Morrow in the United 
States District Court in the Central 
District of California. In 2006, she'll 


Dina Epstein ’oi recently participated in a grueling 
250-mile, five-day bike ride in Israel benefiting the Arava 
Institute for Environmental Studies. 


Dina Epstein recently partici¬ 
pated in a grueling 250-mile, five- 
day bike ride in Israel (from 
Jerusalem to Eilat), benefiting the 
Arava Institute for Environmental 
Studies. Dina showed incredible 
tenacity as she prepared to con¬ 
quer the Israeli desert on her "Spe¬ 
cialized" wheels. Congratulations 
on completing the demanding 
ride and for raising so much for 
such a worthy cause! 

And finally, last but certainly not 
least. I'm delighted to announce 
that Jamie Rubin '01 Barnard and I 
got engaged on May 12. 

Take care, and be in touch! 
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Colleen Hsia 

177 W. 26th St., Apt. 301 
New York, NY 10001 


cch38@columbia.edu 


Hey, CC'02 — hope you've been 
well. Here is the latest news on 
our classmates. 

Georgia Freedman recently 
married Joshua Wand, whom she 
met while "living and learning" 
in Wallach. 

Elizabeth Leeds Lobel and her 
husband. Josh, will live in 
Jerusalem during this coming 
academic year. Elizabeth will 
work at a lab while Josh studies. 
Both will finish their final years 
of school in 2006/7; Elizabeth 
will get her M.D. and Josh will be 
ordained as a rabbi. 

Greg Shill, Andrew Cheung 


begin a clerkship for the Honor¬ 
able Joseph A. Greenaway Jr. '78 in 
the United States District Court in 
the District of New Jersey. After 
her clerkships, she will be an asso¬ 
ciate at the law firm of Munger, 
Tolies & Olson in Los Angeles. 

Ashley Blake Macy will begin 
a two-year master's program in 
Latin American and Caribbean 
studies at NYU in the fall. 

Isaac-Davy Aronson recently 
was promoted to editorial pro¬ 
ducer of The Majority Report on 
Air America Radio. The Majority 
Report, hosted by Sam Seder and 
Janeane Garofalo, was recently 
Arbitron rated the No. 1 evening 
talk show in New York City. To 
listen online, or to find an affili¬ 
ate in your area, go to www. 
airamericaradio.com. 

Sara Velasquez lives in 
Wellington, New Zealand, and 
works in product development, 
which means she looks for com¬ 
panies that would be great to list 
on the New Zealand Exchange. In 
addition, she's been trying to get 
an agent in "Wellywood" to start 
freelance acting. 

Evan Zeisel returned from a 
month-long trip to Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Lao PDR. He 
writes, "It was a trip, enlighten¬ 
ing in all the non-philosophical 
ways, none of that 'Eastern phi¬ 
losophy epiphanies' but definite¬ 
ly an eye-opening experience. 

"I am back to the semi-work 
force. I run an SAT tutoring com¬ 


pany in Manhattan that I started 
up a number of months ago with 
one of my friends as a means to 
garner enough money to keep 
my acting habit possible. 

"I was in a national commercial 
for Jackson Hewitt during tax sea¬ 
son, supposedly it was showing on 
ESPN but I never saw it. I do ran¬ 
dom plays and indie films in the 
city and am trying to get into tele¬ 
vision. I run into CU alumni all the 
time; we seem to climb in every 
crevice of this city like bees in a 
hive. I'm working on a number of 
projects — screenplays, a play and 
trying to put together a book about 
collegiate track and field." 

Trushna Jhaveri writes, "I'm 
back home in Bombay (Mumbai), 
India; I moved here soon after we 
graduated and started working in 
equity research with DSP Merrill 
Lynch (Merrill Lynch in India). 
After spending a year-and-a-half 
there, I shifted to the asset man¬ 
agement side of the business, mar¬ 
keting mutual funds, which is a 
lot more fun! The setup is pretty 
sweet, 'cause I live at home and 
have a beautiful 10-minute drive 
to work along the sunny seafront 
... the work environment is great 
too, as there are only about four 
people in my department, han¬ 
dling marketing for the country, so 
I get a lot of exposure and there's 
a lot to learn. Bombay, as a city, is 
really coming up, too — clubs, 
bars, new restaurants and tons of 
arty-cultural things to do. I'm con¬ 
sidering grad school, but nothing 
concrete on the horizon yet. I'm in 
touch with Yael Sadan, who's in 
med school at Valhalla." 

Alexandra Lopez is a senior 
project manager at a supplier for 
the big three (automotive) for the 
last year-and-a-half under the 
DaimlerChrysler account, specifi¬ 
cally with its dealerships across the 
country. The account works jointly 
with Chrysler's branding division 
to brand its dealerships. She writes, 
"In March, I visited friends / class¬ 
mates as part of our mini-reunion. 

It was lots of fun! I want to say T 
miss you' to Julie Quon, Crystal 
Musse, Ana Villasenor, Kam Sam 
Leon, Joe Moreno, Roy Rodriguez 
'04 and Nik Johnson '03." 

Harry Layman recently began a 
job in proprietary trading at Mor¬ 
gan Stanley. Phoebe Sorkin is 
marrying Gahl Spanier in Septem¬ 
ber. She is an assistant editor at 
Little, Brown and Co. Books for 
Young Readers in New York. 
Joseph Bernabucci recently 
returned from a trip to Beijing 
and started a new job in the office 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

Stephen Pan will take a year 
off from medical school in Pitts¬ 
burgh at the end of this month to 
move to Bethesda, Md., to do a 
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PERSONALS _ 

Smart is Sexy: Date fellow grad¬ 
uates and faculty of the Ivies 
and a few other excellent 
schools. More than 4,000 mem¬ 
bers. All ages. THE RIGHT STUFF: 
www.rightstuffdating.com, 
800-988-5288. 


VA CATION RENTALS_ 

Adirondacks: Lakefront cabin. 
Dock, boats, hiking trails; peaceful, 
private, 315-655-3297. 

Martha's Vineyard. Indian Hill 
(West Tisbury). Secluded 3-bed¬ 
room house. Access to beach. 
Deck. Outdoor (and indoor) shower. 
Weekly, monthly. June-September. 
($1,000-Si,750 p.w., 2-week mini¬ 
mum.) No pets. No smoking. 617- 
945-6088 or sbromber@mit.edu. 
Miami Beach, Florida (South 
Beach): Beautifully furnished 1- 
bedroom, 1.5-bathroom condo. 
Directly on the ocean. Both sea¬ 
sonal and off-season rentals. 
212-935-6133. 


Naples, Florida: Luxury high-rise 
condominium overlooking Gulf of 
Mexico, 802-524-2108. 

Tuscan hilltown home, Siena/ 
Arezzo area, panoramic views, 
spacious, antiques, all equipped. 
E-mail: vdl9@columbia.edu. 


Renting, selling, hiring, looking to 
buy or swap? You can reach 
48,000 prime customers with a 
CCT Classified. Only $2 per word. 
Ten-word minimum (count phone 
number as one word, city-state- 
ZIP as two words). Display classi¬ 
fied $150 per inch. 10% discount 
for Columbia College alumni, fac¬ 
ulty, students or parents. 10% dis¬ 
count for six consecutive place¬ 
ments. Send copy and payment 
or inquiries on display rates to: 

Columbia College Today 

475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 

New York, NY 10115-0998 
212-870-2752 —phone 
212-870-2747 —fax 
cct@columbia.edu 


year of research at the National 
Institutes of Health under the 
Howard Hughes Medical Institute 
Research Scholars Program. 

Julie Bruskin, Emily Bruskin, 
Betty Lai, Anna Nelson, Ian 
Canino, Howard Braham, Alex 
Munoz, Richard Mammana and 
Mary Mammana '04 can be found 
on Tuesday nights at The West 
End playing trivia in unsuccessful 
attempts to win free beer. In July 
2004, Richard took over as editor 
of The Anglican, the quarterly jour¬ 
nal of the General Theological 
Seminary. 

Monica Villavicencio works in 
Washington, D.C., at the PBS pro¬ 
gram NewsHour with Jim Lehrer. 
She will embark on a graduate 
program in social anthropology at 
the London School of Economics 
in the fall. Christopher M. Thie¬ 
mann will intern in the New York 
State Supreme Court for six weeks, 
studying law at Oxford for five 
weeks, then going to India for two 
weeks. Mike Mellia is still playing 
with his band and can be seen in 
New York City venues. Check him 
out at www.mikemenia.com. 

James Houtsma graduated 
from the University of Colorado 
School of Law in May. He reports, 
"There aren't many Lions in Boul¬ 
der, but it was great to see Gareth 
Eckman and Joe Bemabuci in 
Colorado this past year." Ashanti 
Blaize began a new position as a 
television reporter at the CBS 


affiliate station in Las Vegas. 

The following will start their 
second year of medical school at 
University of Medicine and Den¬ 
tistry of New Jersey-New Jersey 
Medical School in August: Vickie 
Verea, Aiyana Rivera, Francis 
Filpo, Daisy Munoz, Neil Fernan¬ 
des '03, Mayra Cabrera '03, Uma 
Thakur '04, Natalie Uy '00 and 
Janice Brown '98. 
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Michael Novielli 
205 W. 103rd St., Apt. 4B 
New York, NY 10025 


mjn29@columbia.edu 


Believe it or not, if s been two years 
since we graduated, and, wow, 
have we accomplished a great deal 
as a class. 

When we were at Columbia, 
many members of our class wrote 
or were mentioned in articles that 
appeared on Spectator's front page. 
Classmates continue to make the 
press: Leah Rorvig was quoted on 
the front page of the Metro Section 
of the March 19 New York Times as 
one of the participants in a Critical 
Mass bicycle protest. 

Other members of our class, 
while not making headlines, 
have been busy nonetheless. Jen¬ 
nifer Last writes: "I celebrated 
my 24th birthday on April Fool's 
Day at the rock bar Snitch with 
friends including Nathania 
Wisonson, Jill Janeczko, Billy 


Carey and Leena Krishnaswamy. 
Leena and I have been room¬ 
mates for two years at the Caro¬ 
line in Chelsea. I've been work¬ 
ing in Foreign Exchange at Bank 
of America since graduation and 
grab lunch daily with colleague 
Franklin Amoo '02." 

Brian Tang enjoys working for 
Constellation NewEnergy. He lives 
on Houston Street with the girl of 
his dreams. Luz Jimenez and 
Rajib Guha work at Prep for Prep 
in New York City. Their job brings 
them to college campuses through¬ 
out the country, including Colum¬ 
bia's, as they provide advice and 
mentorship to a group of highly 
motivated young people from 
communities that are generally 
underrepresented in academia. 

Dan Lichtenberg and Naomi 
Sugie attended Dean's Day. It's a 
shame that more members of our 
class did not attend, as it was a 
great day featuring lectures given 
by prominent Columbia profes¬ 
sors such as Hilary Ballon and 
Robert Hanning. Naomi lives in 
Brooklyn and works in research at 
the Vera Institute for Justice. Dan 
works in securities for Bank of 
America. Their close friend, Miri¬ 
am Stone, is an editorial assistant 
for Berkeley Books, while Yakira 
Teitel does political organizing in 
Chiapas, Mexico. 

Nick Solaro, Patrick Holder 
and Henry Pruitt recently attend¬ 
ed San Francisco College Day. 

Rachel Berger and Sammy 
Groner were married shortly after 
graduation and moved to Ithaca, 
where Rachel is in veterinary 
school and Sammy is in law school, 
both at Cornell. They are back near 
Columbia this summer, living at 
116th and Amsterdam, while 
Rachel works at a vet clinic in New 
Jersey and Sammy is a summer 
associate at Fried Frank. Sammy 
works across the street from Scott 
Rader, who is a summer associate 
at Sullivan and Cromwell. 

Steven Chao is studying at 
SUNY Buffalo's medical school. 

Special thanks to Michael Foss 
for updating us on the following 
individuals: Gabriel Traupman 
will be attending the Columbia 
Real Estate Development pro¬ 
gram through the Architecture 
School. Dan Byrnes works at 
Holliday, Fenoglio and Fowler, a 
real estate investment firm. Miru 
Kim is in her first year in Pratt's 
master's in fine arts program; she 
occasionally has open studios in 
Brooklyn and plans to travel 
Europe this summer. Katie 
Romansky is enrolled in a dual¬ 
degree program between the 
Mailman School of Public Health 
and the School of Social Work. 
She will be conducting fieldwork 
in the pediatric oncology unit of 


the Columbia Medical Center 
beginning in the summer. 

Michael, Ben Fishman and 
Jonas Divine recently had 
brunch in Greenwich Village. Ben 
works in Washington, D.C., at the 
Washington Institute for Near 
East Foreign Policy for Ambas¬ 
sador Dennis Ross. He recently 
published an opinion piece in 
Newsday on the controversy sur¬ 
rounding Columbia's Middle 
East and Asian Languages and 
Cultures department. 
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Miklos C. Vasarhelyi 
118 E. 62nd St. 

New York, NY 10021 


mcv37@columbia.edu 


Hello, everyone. I hope you are 
having a wonderful, restful sum¬ 
mer. As always. I'm looking for 
more submissions for Class 
Notes, so please don't be shy 
about sending updates! 

Congratulations to Sharon 
Bartel, who recently married 
David Form '02. 

Hamesh Mehta writes, "I 
recently returned from an intrigu¬ 
ing trip around India and the 
Himalayas and am in Korea for 
work. I ran into Zvi Galil, SEAS 
dean, and other Columbians in 
early March at an alumni event in 
Singapore." 

Nyia Noel writes, "I am volun¬ 
teering in Johannesburg for six 
months until early July, after 
which I will start medical school. I 
work at the Planned Parenthood 
Association of South Africa and 
Ikhaya Lethemba Centre for Vic¬ 
tims of Domestic Violence and 
Abuse." Also in Africa, Menal 
Jham works at the Center for 
Infectious Disease Research in 
Zambia as an intern funded by 
the Centers for Disease Control/ 
Elizabeth Glaser Pediatric AIDS 
Foundation. She was asked to 
stay for a second year and will be 
there until July 2006, after which 
she will start medical school. Her 
good friend and senior roommate, 
Ai Ogawa, will visit her in Zam¬ 
bia so they can go on safari in 
South Luanguwa National Park. 
She is working for a public art 
and architecture firm in Tokyo. 

Elsewhere in the world, Aryeh 
Kaufman writes, "I've been trav¬ 
eling around South America and 
enjoying things before law school. 
Good times." 

In New York, Davey Volner is 
director of membership at the 
Accompanied Library, one of New 
York City's hot new clubs (accord¬ 
ing to New York magazine). 

Michael Wiener finished his first 
year at NYU Law and is working 
for a federal judge in New York for 
the summer. Tom Berman worked 
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on the National Advance staff for 
the Kerry-Edwards campaign, trav¬ 
eling the country to prepare politi¬ 
cal events for John Edwards. More 
recently, he accepted a position at 
the strategic communications firm 
Robinson, Lerer & Montgomery 
and moved to a noisy apartmment 
on the Lower East Side. 

Andy Lebwohl writes, "I'm still 
hanging around Momingside 
Heights, but I've traded undergrad 
activities for the monk-like life of a 
Columbia law student. However, I 
admit that I haven't stopped wear¬ 
ing Hawaiian shirts." 

Also in New York, Victoria 
Elman is an associate in the 
Europe and Central Asia Division 
at Human Rights Watch and a 
buyer at a vintage clothing store in 
Brooklyn. She plans to apply to 
law school this fall. Tamar Kom- 
blum lives on the Upper West Side 
and spends her days in Schermer- 
hom as a lab manager in the psy¬ 
chology department. 

Vishnu Sridharan was in New 
York briefly on holiday from his 
Peace Corps assignment. He has 
been in El Salvador working in the 
Santa Ana mayor's office in the 
town of Santiago de la Frontera. 
Catherine Yee, Karl Ramas and 
Luxshi Joshi '04E were in New 
York to explore The Gates in Cen¬ 
tral Park. Gideon Shapiro writes, 

"I work for Gabellini Associates 
Architects doing PR and graphics. 
A couple of friends and I won a 
design competition to build a 
piece of public art in Long Island 
City, Queens." 

Shirley Kwok will be going to 
the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education next year to pursue a 
master's in higher education. Tris¬ 
tan Perich writes, "I live in Provi¬ 
dence, breathing fresh air and 
working on music and art projects 
before heading back to New York 
in the fall for a master's at ITP, part 
of Tisch. Check out my big project 
these days at www.onebitmusic. 
com, an electronic album that 
should be released in the summer." 

That's all for this issue. I 
encourage you to donate to the 
CC'04 College Fund and stay 
involved with your alma mater! 



Peter Kang 

420 W. 42nd St., Apt. 36B 
New York, NY 10036 


pk2007@columbia.edu 


Once again, congratulations to the 
Class of 2005 for finishing up what 
may (hopefully) be remembered 
one day as some of the best years 
of our lives! I hope everyone is 
enjoying the summer, whether it's 
spent in an exotic, faraway country 
or in an air-conditioned cubicle, 
and not missing alma mater too 


much already — there will be plen¬ 
ty of time for that later. But please, 
update us on your activities and 
latest exploits, or at the least, tell us 
where you're hanging out these 
days! Time for some Class Notes: 

Chaim Kagedan, who graduat¬ 
ed after the fall 2004 semester, will 
continue as a paralegal at the New 
York offices of Heller Erhman, a 
San Francisco-based firm. In late 
August, Chaim and his wife. 
Heather, will move to Boston 
where Chaim will begin his first 
year at Harvard Law. 

Yuma Terada will work at the 
Merchant Banking Division of 
Goldman Sachs, based in Tokyo. 
He hopes to return to New York 
soon to pursue graduate studies. 

Phil Sandick writes: "After 
sailing from NYC to Martha's 
Vineyard with my aunt and a 
brief stint in Napa Valley, I started 
work on June 20 at Skadden, Arps 
— two years as a legal assistant." 

Rich Lipkin looks forward to 
his position as a research assis¬ 
tant/lab technician at The 
Research Foundation for Mental 
Hygiene: the Department of Bio¬ 
logical Psychiatry at the New 
York State Psychiatric Institute. 

Marc Tobak, David Zionts and 
Rachel Feinmark are headed to 
Cambridge to pursue graduate 
degrees. Marc and David will be 
at Harvard Law while Rachel will 
be across the pond at the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge in England. 

In New York, Ravi Desai will 
be a fixed income analyst for Bear 
Steams in the financial analytics 
and structured transactions group, 
Joe Choorapuzha will be an ana¬ 
lyst for Bank of America in its 
high yield capital markets group, 
Lizet Lopez will be an analyst at 
JPMorgan and Steve Melzer will 
be at IBM Business Consulting. 
Matthew Mandelberg will work 
in law and public policy in either 
Boston or Washington, D.C. 

Evita Mendiola has a plateful. 
She'll be living in Washington 
Heights and will be a summer 
intern for the New York City 
Mayor's Office. She also will direct 
an independent film documentary 
about the Fulton Fish Market and 
hopes to spend the rest of her time 
on her music as a jazz and blues 
vocalist. She prays one of these 
efforts will pay the rent. 

Keep the updates coming! And 
for those who haven't already, 
activate your free account on the 
Columbia E-Community (https:// 
alumni.college.columbia.edu/ 
ecom), just for alumni, for the lat¬ 
est Columbia-related news and, if 
you're still looking, possible 
employment opportunities. Plus, 
it's a good way to stay in touch 
with classmates. ___ 


Letters 

(Continued from page 3) 

prophets. And Campbell, it 
appears, generates the wealth that 
builds the brick, vault-like rooms. 
You can't really have a university 
without both, but it's hard to see 
the point where they might con¬ 
verge. Perhaps that is the charm 
and destiny of Columbia, to live 
out these great divisions with pas¬ 
sion and, I would hope, with 
mutual respect. 

Jon Coppelman '66 
Holliston, Mass. 

Interior Dilemma 

Your photo quiz (Interior Dilem¬ 
ma, May 2005) includes a repro¬ 
duction of the painting in the 
main entrance to Butler Library. It 
was pleasant to have a look at the 
painting once known as "The 
Gold Standard Fighting Off the 
Greenbacks." 

Henry W. Rosenberg '73 
Northampton, Mass. 

More on MEALAC 

I commend Dr. Jonathan Reich 
['85] on his letter in the [May] 
issue of CCT. I echo many of his 
sentiments. I have received, at 
my request, the full and alleged 
unabridged copy of the Ad Hoc 
Committee report submitted in 
April. It may be "politically cor¬ 
rect," but it hardly reaches the 
root of the problem. In addition, 
there is the inclusion in [the 


May] issue of a chair being 
endowed for Israeli and Jewish 
studies. Professor [Michael] 
Stanislawski states that this new 
chair is "not a political appoint¬ 
ment, but an academic one." In 
truth, he undermines the intelli¬ 
gence of Columbia College 
alumni in making such a state¬ 
ment. The purpose of the new 
chair is appeasement, pure and 
simple, to the problems Colum¬ 
bia has created. 

Robert Goldberg '49 
Lawrence, N.Y. 

Your editorial on the Grievance 
Committee's report, like [Brian] 
Krisberg ['81]'s appeal for calmer 
waters, like the committee's 
report, was an utter whitewash. 
The outcome of the stacked com¬ 
mittee's investigation, as The 
New York Times commented 
immediately after the report's 
release, was a foregone conclu¬ 
sion. It has nothing to do with 
"academic freedom" after all, 
and everything to do with the 
economics of alumni giving. 

Spare us your wber-ethics. Presi¬ 
dent Lee C. Bollinger may make 
the case for a "system of self- 
government," but we who ulti¬ 
mately pay his elevated salary 
are entitled to a significant role, 
too. His notion that outsiders 
have nothing to say smacks dan¬ 
gerously elitist. 

David B. Goldberg '78 
Jerusalem 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE TODAY 


Alumni Corner 

Making Athletics a Priority 

By Brian Krisberg '81 

First Vice President, Columbia College Alumni Association 


F or decades, Columbia and its intercollegiate ath¬ 
letics program have had a less than satisfying rela¬ 
tionship. The University acknowledges the place 
of athletics at a great research university; indeed, 
Columbia participates in 29 intercollegiate sports 
and spends millions of dollars on the department 
each year. The results indicate, however, that the University 
simply has not demonstrated the same commitment to quality 
and excellence in intercollegiate athletics that it gives to the aca¬ 
demic experience. 

With the arrival of President Lee C. Bollinger in 2002 and 
Director of Athletics M. Dianne Murphy in November 2004, the 
University is beginning to address in a serious and methodical 
manner the issues and problems that have caused the depart¬ 
ment to underperform for so many years. By any measure, 
there is only one direction Columbia can go in intercollegiate 
athletics overall, and that is up. In the past decade, Columbia 
has won the fewest Ivy sports championships. In the same peri¬ 
od, Columbia ranks last in its overall Ivy League finish ranking 
measured separately across 11 men's core sports and 12 
women's core sports. On the women's side, Columbia isn't 
even close to seventh place. 

None of this is meant to take away from the success achieved 
during this period by individual teams such as fencing, tennis, 
lightweight crew and women's cross-country, or individual ath¬ 
letes such as Cristina Teuscher '00 or Caroline Bierbaum '06. 

Why, you might wonder, has broader success in intercolle¬ 
giate athletics not been achieved? Athletics has consistently 
been put aside at Columbia in favor of other priorities deemed 
more pressing. These priorities included the 1970s focus on 
"quality of life" issues (such as fixing dormitories and dining 
halls), the 1980s focus on implementing coeducation and 
improving alumni relations and admissions and the 1990s focus 

Success in athletics is a 

on strengthening the Core Curriculum, renovating the College 
Library and Hamilton Hall and improving student life (includ¬ 
ing construction of Alfred Lerner Hall, the student center). 

When Bollinger arrived at Columbia, he realized immedi¬ 
ately that bold action was needed and authorized then-Ath¬ 
letics Director John Reeves to replace the head men's football 
and basketball coaches. The arrival in 2003 of Bob Shoop and 
Joe Jones, young, energetic assistants from major Division I 
programs, was a signal to the Columbia community that suc¬ 
cess in athletics is a priority for this president. Following 
Reeves' retirement, Bollinger embarked on a national search 
for his successor, further evidence that he wants the athletics 
department to occupy a different place in the Columbia com¬ 
munity going forward. 

Murphy came to Columbia from the University of Denver, 
where she oversaw tremendous success in men's ice hockey, as 
evidenced by a national championship, and where she led the 


elevation of the athletics program to Division I status. She 
would not have come to Columbia without a structural change 
in reporting relationships whereby she reports directly to the 
president (previously, the athletics director reported to the 
provost). Murphy participates with upper-level University 
administrators in meetings and strategy sessions that her pred¬ 
ecessors did not attend. Her charge is to bring fundamental 
change in the culture of the athletics department. 

Since Murphy's arrival, the department has rewritten its 
mission and value statements and has prepared for Universi¬ 
ty trustees a confidential, detailed strategic plan that provides 
a comparison, both qualitative and quantitative, to peer insti¬ 
tutions, and identifies areas for improvement. The priorities 
for the new leadership in the department are organized 
around achieving excellence in three areas: intercollegiate ath¬ 
letics, gender-equity and recreational athletics. Within each of 
these priorities, the department has identified things it needs 
to do in the areas of "people, places and programs," as Mur¬ 
phy likes to say. 

In the short term, the athletics department is focusing on the 
retention of student-athletes in intercollegiate programs and 
renovation of athletic facilities. Retention will be achieved by 
improving class scheduling for student-athletes and reducing 
the intense competition for Columbia's limited facilities. Too 
often Columbia's teams are forced to practice without a full 
complement of players or at very inconvenient times. Renova¬ 
tion will boost Columbia's ability to compete effectively for 
recruited student-athletes. 

Murphy says, privately and publicly, that the athletics depart¬ 
ment needs to be managed more like a business with accounta¬ 
bility, targets and measured outcomes. The coaches are partici¬ 
pating in workshops where they work on recruiting techniques, 
mentoring and leadership, and are being offered more opportu- 

priority for this president. 

nities for professional development. The department will focus 
on hiring quality individuals, keeping them in the department 
and raising overall morale. 

For students, parents, alumni and administrators who fol¬ 
low Columbia's intercollegiate athletics programs, there is rea¬ 
son to believe that athletics will be a higher priority in years to 
come. The new leadership has a positive and refreshing atti¬ 
tude, recognizing that the current state of affairs is not work¬ 
ing and seeing this as an opportunity for change. Clearly, this 
is a long-term proposition that will require many years and a 
continuing commitment on the part of the University, espe¬ 
cially in the area of facilities, where Columbia lags well behind 
its peers. With increased resources, an environment conducive 
to better results and a focused vision from the top, Columbia's 
performance in intercollegiate athletics should rise and 
become a source of pride to match the experience students 
receive in the classroom. a 
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Famous Alumni 

Countless Columbia College alumni have made their mark on the world in the last 250 years. 
Can you name the 35 in this puzzle? 

Answers on page 63. 


ACROSS 

1 Star Lion as passing tailback; 
Chicago Bears Pro Football 
Hall of Famer 

5 World-renowned architect, 
designed Broadway Residence 
Hall 

11 Columbia history professor 
for 50 years; immigration, eth¬ 
nicity expert 

14 Entrepreneur, philanthropist; 
created Metromedia 

16 One of NAACP's first leaders; 
literary critic, professor, 
publisher 

17 Nixon and Ford speechwriter; 
hosted Emmy-winning 
Comedy Central quiz show 

19 University Professor key in 
developing Core Curriculum; 
Presidential Medal of Honor 
awardee 

26 Four-time All-American 
fencer, NCAA female athlete 
of the decade for 1980s 

31 Lit Hum professor; writer, 
literary critic, intellectual 

32 Leading Continental Congress 
and Convention figure; 
secretary of the treasury 

33 Created Wide World of Sports, 
20/20, World News Tonight, 
Nightline 

DOWN 

2 Civil rights leader; Columbia's 
first African-American trustee 

3 Lawyer known for oratorical 
skills, defending many who 
were blacklisted in 1950s 

4 Former Jester editor, 1952 
Pulitzer-winning author who 
examined the Jewish experience 

6 Founded Random House, revi¬ 
talizing 1920s book business 

7 Outstanding contemporary 
pianist; won 3 Grammys 

8 Judge, statesman, abolitionist, 
first U.S. chief justice 

9 Folk singer, teamed with child¬ 
hood friend to win several 
Grammys 

10 Published 470+ books on many 
topics, notably science fiction 

11 Dancer, Broadway/screen 
actor; tough guy in Holly¬ 
wood gangster films 

12 Monk and author after dra¬ 
matic conversion experience 
to Catholicism 
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13 Dramatist known for Pulitzer- 
and Tony-winning play 
turned successful HBO film 

15 At NASA, negotiated creation 
of first space shuttle and 
Hubble Space Telescope 

18 Two-time Olympic medal¬ 
winning swimmer, including 
a 1996 gold 

19 Citizen Kane writer; won 4 
Oscars in consecutive years 
for Best Screenplay, Best 
Director 


20 WWII hero nicknamed "Wild 
Bill," started pre-CIA Office of 
Strategic Services 

21 Oklahoma!, The Sound of Music 
composer; won 35 Tonys, 15 
Oscars 

22 Controversial political com¬ 
mentator; helped found neo¬ 
conservative movement 

23 Actress famous after Secretary 
Golden Globe nomination 

24 Former College dean; argued 
Brown v. Board of Education 


before Supreme Court 

25 Dramatist, winner of four 
Tonys, Emmy, Pulitzer Prize 

27 Random House editorial direc¬ 
tor for 40 years; helped found 
The New York Review of Books 

28 New York senator, governor 
known for efforts to build 
Erie Canal 

29 Beatnik and poet twice 
expelled from the College 

30 Former assistant attorney gen¬ 
eral; NYC school chancellor 
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